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General Editors’ Preface 


Historically speaking, the traces of the beginnings of Jainism in the 
South, roughly in the present-day areas of Telugu, Tamil and Kannada langua- 
ges, take us back to a period of a few centuries before the Christian era. Today, 
in some of these areas, the followers of Jainism are an insignificant religious 
minority in contrast to the rich contributions which the Jaina monks and laymen 
have all along made to the cultural heritage of this part of our land, There are 
Jaina caves on secluded but inspiring spots; there are temples which are fine 
specimens of art, sculpture and architecture; there are statues which have thri- 
lted and inspired the society by their artistic grandeur and religious composure ; 
there are numerous inscriptions unfolding the history of the land and glorifying 
the saints who instilled humanitarian values into the society and those great 
men who lived for the benefit of others; and above all, the Jainas enriched the 
languages of the people with literary compositions replete with great moral 
lessons for the erring humanity. The Jaina monk is known as Nirgrantha or 
Sramana in some of these parts: this latter appellation shows that he was a 
prominent representative of Sramanic culture, and these terms remind us of the 
early period of Jaina history. 


Jaina monks had no fixed abode. Excepting during the rains, they 
constantly moved from place to place, Some of them moved so quickly and 
repeatedly that they came to be called Caranas, and miraculous flights were 
attributed to them, They possessed nothing, and their needs were highly limi- 
ted, ‘{hey preached universal principles lke Ahimsa and Aparigraha, and 
stressed on the inviolable mora] law that every one must reap the fruits of his 
or her thoughts, words and acts whether good or bad. They were themselves 
an embodiment of these virtues. By their precept and example they inspired in 
the society good ueighbourliness, social security and moral and spiritual elevation, 
with the result that they could win among their followers men and women from 
all the strata of society, royalty, nobility, mercantile community and agricul- 
turists. As they preferred to preach in the languages of the people their appeal 
was direct, and the main plank of their religious preaching was moral self- 
relinnce, 

The Jaina heritage in the South is so rich, and the material for its 
study so plenty, that many scholars have been attracted to this subject during 
this century, Only a few notable publications can be mentioned here : Studies 
in South Indian Jainism by Ayyangar and Rao, Madras 1922; (originally 
Janusm in South India but published later as) Jainism and Karndjaka Culture 
by S. R. Sharma, Dharwar 1940; Mediaeval Jainism by B, A. Saletore, Bombay 
1938. These works are specialised attempts and obviously reyuired the authors 
to concentrate on one or the other aspect of the study. The results in every 
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case were more and more fruitful and urged the need for further studies: it is 
the codperative labours of a number of specialists working along systematic 
lines that would give us tolerably fair outlines of Jainism in the South. 


Shri P. B. Desai, author of this book, has an innate aptitude for 
research; he is a close student of Kannada Janguage and literature and history of 
Karnataka; he is also familiar with the history and languages of other parts of 
South India; since long, discovery and study of inscriptions have been a hobby 
with him; and being attached to the Office of the Government Epigraphist for 
India, he has « first hand touch with the problems and progress of epigraphic 
studies, Obviously, a work from an author like him on South Indian Jainism 
and epigraphs has a special importance. 

The present work of Shri Desai falls into two divisions, In the first, 
the learned author has ably portrayed the part played by Jainisin in the Andhra 
Dega, Tamil Nadu and Karnataka, Though there are few Jainas in the 
Andhra Dega today, ancient relics, inscriptions and traditions do indicate that 
many @ ruling prince and eminent official of the state came under the influence 
of Jainism and fervently followed the path of the Jaina Jaw. In the Tamil 
Nadu, the caverns, rocky beds, epigraphs and other monuments have clear 
Jaina associations of hoary antiquity. Centres like Kanci, Madara, Ponnar, 
Sittannavasal, Chittamir bear vreat testimony to the past glories of Jainism; 
and the Jaina contributions to Tamil literature are significant in form, super) 
in style and sublime in message. The idea of Sangam or Academy in Tamil 
literature is of Juina inspiration; and Prof. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai has rightly 
observed in his /fistory of Temi Language and Literature (Madras 1956, 
p. 60): “So far as the Tamil region is concerned, we may say that the Jains 
were the real apostles of culture and learning.” Association of Jaina monks with 
the Yaksi cult is a subject of great interest for students of religion, There is 
suflicient evidence to show that the Jainas suffered a good deal at the hands 
of intolerant opponents of Jainism; and today, the condition of Jainas and 
Jainism in that part is a pathetic contrast to their past glory. Coming to 
the Karnataka, the Jaina cultura] centres are exhaustively studied shedding 
special light on their relics, as well as teachers, royalties and donors associated 
with them: 4 good deal uf fresh evidence is presented in this context. 


In the second division are published the texts of 53 inscriptions, short 
and long, giving their contents and subjecting the same to critical investiga- 
tion. Among the centres of Jainism from the former Hyderabed area, 
revealed by these sources, Kopbal is the most notable one; and at one time it 
was as important as Sravana Belgol later on became possibly after the carving 
of the monolithic statue of Bahubuli there. South India, in the author's opinion, 
was very much indebted to the Jaina teachers for its social uplift through 
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literacy and literature, and the Jaina monk came to be regarded as a uniyue 
symbol of knowledge. But later on, in different areas, Jaina centres and Jainas 
fell a victim to the persecution at the hands of the followers of other faiths for 
which sufficient evidence is presented in this volume. 


The presentation of these epigraphs in Devanagari accompanied by a 
Hindi summary, in the Appendix, it is hoped, will make the volume useful to a 
wider circle of readers, 


The authorities of the Jivaraja Jaina Granthamala offer their sincere 
thanks to Shri P. B, Desai, M. A., who has generously placed this labour of 
love of his at their disposal for publication in this Series, 


Thanks are due to Shri V. P, Kothari, B. A., LL. B,, Pleader, 
Gulbarga, for making arrangements to take many of the photographs included 
in this work. It was very kind of Dr. G. C. Chaudhari, M, A., Ph. D., Nava 
Nalandi Mahavihara, Nalanda, to have prepared the Hindi summaries of the 
inscriptions. It was due to the willing cooperation of the Manager, N. 8. Press, 
Bombay, that such a neat appearance could be given to this volume. 


The General Editors record their thanks to Br. Jivarajaji, the enli- 
ghtened founder and patron of the Mala, as well as to the members of the Trust 
Committee and Prabandhasamiti for their sincere zeal for research and for 
their generosity in undertaking such a costly publication, with illustrations, 
which has very limited sale. It pains them that Br. Jivarajabhai, who was 
showing such a keen interest in this work, did not live to see this published: he 
passed away quietly and peacefully on Wednesday 161-1957 at Sholapur after 
having relinquished all that he had for the Sangha. They trust that the present 
volume is a worthy contribution to South Indian studies, and it would open 
in future many a new line of study in the fields of Jaina history, culture and 
literature. 


H. L. Jain & A. N. Upadhye 
Sholapur : 2-6-1957 General Editors 


PREFACE 


This volume is the outcome of intensive research carried on by the 
author for a number of years in the history of Jainism in South India. The 
results are put forth after a fairly comprehensive survey of the original sources 
mainly comprising the epigraphical material, in the three principal linguistic 
regions of South India, viz., the Andhra Districts of the former Madras State, 
Tamil country and Karntiata: Minor and mechanically elaborate details 
have been excluded from the treatment. Hundreds of inscriptions in the three 
languages as well as Sanskrit have been critically examined, and a consistent 
account of the religious and cultural activities of the followers of the faith is 
presented in its historical setting. Herein is an attempt, the first of its kind, to 
delineate a comparative and coérdinated portrait of Jainism as it obtained in 
the early and mediaeval periods of its history in the South. The broad outlines 
of the study and its outstanding contributions may be indicated here in brief. 


Jainism appears to have journeyed from the North to the Andhra 
region prior to the advent of Buddhism about the 6th century B.c. It came 
into conflict with Buddhism and met with reverses. Still, it struggled 
for its existence with remarkable perseverance and survived in this area 
until as late as the 16th century. It exercised its influence, though limited, 
among important sections of the society. Many members of the ruling families 
and officials of the state received light and inspiration from it. The sketch of 
Jainism in Andhra is reconstructed on the mutually corroborative evidence of 
literature, tradition and epigraphs. 


The early contact of Jainism with the Tamil country dates from the 
4th century 8. ¢., as gathered from the Buddhist chronicles of Ceylon. The 
extensive growth of Jainism in this region has to be attributed to the two-fold 
missionary activities of the twin streams of Jaina teachers, one flowing from 
Andhra towards Ceylon and another proceeding from the Mysore region 
according to the wishes of Bhadrabahu,’ and both joining hands for the 
propagation of the faith. It can now be announced with a measure of certainty 
that some at least of the so-called Panchapindava Beds found on the hills and 
in the caverns, in association with Brahmi inscriptions of the third or second 
century B. c., are the earliest Jaina monuments of the Tamil Nad. 


Patronised by the rulers and members of the royal families and warmly 
supported by the populace, Jainism grew from strength to strength during the 


1 The tradition about the advent of Jainism in Karnataka during the time of Maurya Cha- 
ndragupta about the beginning of the third century u. 0. is questioned by some scholars who place. 
thevevent about half a century later ( 230 8. c.) in the reign of Samprati, the grandson of Aédka. 
Compare Kannada Sahitya Partshat Patrike, Vol. XXVI, p. 141. But this view does not materia- 
lly affect the broad outlines of the history of Jainisw in South India. 
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next few centuries. It developed a large number of strongholds all over the 
Tamil Districts, which flourished for a considerably long period. The region 
of Kanchi; tracts nearabout Panchapandavamalai, Tirumalai and Vallimalai 
hills; the areas in the vicinity of Ponnir, Chittamir, Pudukkottai and Madura; 
Kalugumalai in the Tinnevelly District; and Tiruchchanattumalai in the 
Travancore territory: these were some of the thriving centres of Jaina religion 
and culture. It is surprising to note that inscriptions of the Tamil country 
contain no reference to the Dravida Samgha which is said to have been 
founded at Madura by Vajranandi. 


Jainism suffered a temporary set-back in the Tamil land about the 
7th century. Notwithstanding the formidable opposition from Saivism which 
gained ascendancy at this period, it maintained its position, almost status quo, 
until the 12th century.’ Amongst the Jaina preceptors of exemplary zeal who 
lifted the sinking faith from the depth of distress, the name of Ajjanandi stands 
out supreme. The leaders of the Jaina Church in the Tamil country adapted 
themselves to the environments and succeeded in popularising their faith 
through attractive devices. By raising the status of subsidiary deities like the 
Yaksha and Yakshini and enlarging the sphere of ceremonial details, they held 
the masses within their fold. The deep imprint left by Jainism on the Tamil 
culture is instanced by the survival of the interesting expression pajji in the 
Tamil speech, which originated in Jaina associations and invariably stood for a 
Jaina religious establishment. Jainism penetrated so thoroughly into the social 
order of the Tamilians that in spite of the adverse tide of orthodox creeds that 
swept the land during the later period, many Jaina deities survived. They 
retained their positions and continued to be worshipped under different guises, 

In the course of these discussions corroboration has been sought 
through iconographic evidence whose value has been fully assessed. A note- 
worthy feature of this treatment is that a good many sculptures whose recogni- 
tion was not attempted by earlier writers, have been properly indentified. 


Among the cultural activities largely influenced by Jainism in the 
Tamil country, literature plays a conspicuous réle. The study of the faith in 
this area is conclude! with a survey of the Jaina works in the Tamil literature 
with special reference to the Silappdikaram which was richly nurtured in 
Jaina environment. 

The contacts of Karnataka with Jainism were far more intimate and 
pervasive. From Bidar in the north down to Mysore in the south, the whole 


area is replete with Jaina antiquities. Karnataka was the favourite resort of 
Jainism for nearly one thousand years: Jainism enjoyed the privilege of 


1 The belief prevalent among the scholars that Jainism lost its hold throughout the 
Tamil country with the upsurge of Saivism in the 7th century is not justified by historical facts; 
contrast K. K. Handiqui Yasastilaka and Indian Culture, pp. 497-98. 
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becoming both the religion of the ruling class as well as the popular faith of the 
subjects. The account of Jainism in this region is based on the epigraphic 
material reinforced by literary and archaeological sources. 


The monks of the Svatimbara order are seen in the front ranks of 
preachers in the early stage of the history of Jainism in Karnataka. But with 
the ascendancy of the Digambara preceptors they receded into the background. 
The Svétambara teachers, however, lingered on in the south, both in Karnataka 
and Andhra Dééa, as late as the 16th century. 


Another order of Jaina monks was that of the Yapantyas whose 
activities were generally confined to the northern tracts of Karnitaka. A large 
number of inscriptions containing information about the Yapaniya Samgha and 
its several branches has been studied in detail, and it is hoped that scholars 
interested in this subject will find the account of the teachers and the instituti- 
ons of this school, as presented here, almost exhaustive. 


An amount of uncertainty prevailed in regard to the original home of 
the great teacher Kondakundichirya (circa first century a. D.) who may be 
styled the most dominant personality in South India. Conclusive proof is now 
adduced to show that he hailed from Konakondla in the Gooty Taluk of the 
Anantapur District now in the Andhra State. This village formerly belonged 
to Karnataka and its earlier name was Kondakunde. This conclusion is arrived 
at after a critical examination of all the relevant material on the subject 
including the local antiquities and inscriptions. 

The date of Padmaprabha Maladhari, author of the commentary 
Tatparyovritts on the Niyamasdra of Kondakundichirya, was a matter of 
speculation among the scholars, and it was surmised on circumstantial evidence 
that he lived in the r2th century. With the help ofan epigraph from Patasi- 


varam in the Madakasira Taluk of the Anantapur District, further facts about 
this preceptor are brought to light and it is shown that his demise took place 


on February 24, 1185 A, D. 

Nayaséna (circa 1110 A. D,), author of the Dharmdmrita, belonged 
to an eminent family of preceptors, residing at Mulgund in the Gadag Taluk 
of the Dharwar District. Epigraphical and literary sources have been pressed 
into service for reconstructing the history of his monastic line which originated 
from Dharmaséna Traividya about the first half of the 9th century. The early 
home of these teachers was Chandrikivata or modern Chandakavate in the 
Sindgi Taluk of the Bijapur District. Worthy of note in this connection is the 
fact that Ajitaséna, the guru of Chivundaraya was, a monk of this order. 


t Two Nishidhi memorials from Sénda or Svadi in the Sirsi Taluk of the 
North Kanara District speak of the demise of the teachers Akalanka and Bhatta- 
kalanka in 1607 and 1655 a. D. respectively. The identity of the latter with his 
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namesake who wrote an excellent grammar of Kannada on Sanskrit model is 
established by a searching investigation into the political and religious history 
of the area. 


During the later phase of its history Jainism passed more and more 
under the influence of Tantricism. A beginning in this direction was made in 
the form of the Yakshi cult which developed into ceremonial worship of the 
deities like Jvalamalini and Padmavati beyond their natural set up and culmi- 
nated in their ritualistic invocation under mystical formularies. Several Jaina 
teachers claimed mastery over the occult lores of Mantra Vidya and Tantra 
Vidya and took pride in styling themselves Mantravidins. The depth to which 
this belief had penetrated into the religious life even of the enlightened leaders 
of Jainism is instanced by Mallishéna Siri, a distinguished scholar and the head 
of a monastery at Mulgund, who wrote Tantric treatises like the Bhairava- 
Padmdvati-kalpa and Jvdlini-kalpa, 


The above study is again supplemented by the fruits of researches in 
epigraphy and archaeology carried on by the author on his own initiative in 
the unexplored Kannada areas of the former Hyderbad State. These researches 
are set forth in detail in the subsequent chapter of the book entitled Jaina 
Epigraphs ( pp. 175 fF). This is further divided for the convenience of treat- 
ment into three sections or parts. The First Part contains a critical examination 
of the Jaina antiquities, such as architectural remains, sculptures and epigraphs, 
noted by the author in the course of his village-to-village survey. 


It is revealed here for the first time that Adaki, Bankir, Harasir, 
Hunasi-Hadagali, Ingalgi, Malkhéd and Sédam in the Gulbarga District and 
Kopbal and Yalbargi in the present Raichur District, were strongholds of 
Jainism during the Mediaeval Period and have treasured remnants of the 
Jaina faith on a large scale. Foremost among these centres were Malkhed 
which was the capital of the Rashtrakiitas and Kopbal which was eminently 
holy, mentioned as Kopana-kshétra in inscriptions and literature. This Part 
also deals with the sidelight received from the epigraphs edited in the following 
sections on the political history of the area and the social and religious condi- 
tions prevailing during the times, along with a few observations on the 
geography, language and literature. 


A part of the discussion in this section centres round the new facts 
about Jainism discovered by the author in the course of the study of the 
Epigraphs. It is shown that there existed in this area several monastic orders 
and families of preceptors not known before; as for instance, teachers of the 
Dravida Safgha, Séna gana and Malanira anvaya, figuring in an epigraph 
from Ingalgi and monks of the Maduva and Vandiyiir ganas of the Yapaniya 
Samgha, mentioned in the inscriptions at Adaki, Ssdam and Tengali. 


PREFAOB xiii 


Setting up the Nishidhis was a characteristic practice followed by the 
Jainas to commemorate their deceased. A study of the subject by the author 
has revealed that there were in vogue several modes of this memorial, some of 
which being peculiar and not noticed by scholars previously. These have been 
described with suitable illustrations. 

Next we proceed to the inscriptions themselves. Jaina Epigraphs, 
the author’s own collection, edited in Parts II and ITI, constitute an important 
portion of the book. The texts of the inscriptions are prefaced by elaborate 
introductions discussing various topics bearing on them, such as history, 
administration and religion. They are followed by translations or abstracts of 
contents. Of particular interest among the epigraphs are No. 1 from Ingalgi, 
No. 2 from Hunasi-Hadagali, No. 6 from Sédam, No, 14 from Malkhéd and 
No. 46 from Uppina-Betgéri. 

The Malkhéd epigraph whose contents are illuminating, raises a 
number of interesting points connected with the lines of preceptors that 
flourished here from the time of Jinaséna Bhattaéraka of the Rashtrakita 
regime. These have been discussed in detail in the introduction to the record. 
While the bulk of the remaining inscriptions (Nos. 18-45) testify to the 
pre-eminence of Kopbal asa supremely holy centre of Jainism, the Uppina- 
Betgéri epigraph introduces the great Jaina philanthropist Sankaraganda as 
the founder of a Jaina temple at the place. 


The concluding chapter, entitled Review and Retrospect, recounts a 
number of additional facts noted in the course of further exploration of the 
Jaina antiquities in some additional centres in Karnataka by the author, 
Important among the centres of Jainism surveyed here are Lakshméévara, 
Lakkundi, Maski, Bhatkal and Chippagiri. Karnataka was so deeply indebted 
to the Jaina teachers for its social uplift through literacy and literature that the 
Jaina Monk came to be regarded as a unique symbol of knowledge, as averred 
by a literary passage. 


The popularity and esteem enjoyed by Jainism for a long time thro- 
ughout India in general and South India in particular offer an effective 
refutation of unsound judgments passed on it by Western critics like Mrs. 
Sinclair Stevensen and E. W. Hopkins who conceived it to be hollow, insipid 
and impracticable. 


The decline of Jainism was no doubt partly due to the persecution its 
adherents had to face at the hands of the followers of other faiths. Explicit 
evidence on this point is furnished by epigraphy and archacology. 

This study of the historic phase of Jainism in South India primarily 
b:sed on original sources is an humble attempt at objective approach to the 
subject. Vision of truth is the aim of a researcher. If this ideal is achieved 
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even in a small measure, the author will consider his labours rewarded. It is 
hoped that the present attempt would open various new avenues of study and 
research in this vast subject. 


Words are inadequate to express the debt of gratitude the author owes 
to Dr. A. N. Upadhye, the General Editor of this publication. But for his kind 
encouragement to undertake and complete the study, this book would never 
have seen the light of day. In spite of his onerous preoccupations he volun- 
teered to go through the Press copy and corrected the proofs more than once. 
With unswerving zeal and perseverence he pushed the work through under 
various difficulties. The author is equally beholden to the trustees of the 
Jivarija Jaina Granthamala for their interest in publishing this volume of 
abstruse studies. Thanks are due to Shri S, H. Ritti M. A., of the Epigraphic 
Branch, for preparing the Index. 

Ootacamund 
15th August 1967} Rec Be 


Dedication 
Mt the holy feet 
Of Lard fina, 
The Victor of Uietors, 
Whe, a sublime 
Symbol af MNac0eticiam 
And Aclf-surrender, 
Inspired pure devotion 
Aud lofty ideals 
In the heart 
Of the authar 
In early life. 


CHAPTER I 
GENERAL REMARKS 


Sources: Jainism was a powerful influence that moulded the 
religious and cultural life of South India during the early and mediaeval 
epochs of its history, But unfortunately the sources that constitute the basis 
for reconstructing the history of the faith are widely scattered and many of 
them remain unexplored. No systematic attempt has be:n made so far to 
appropriate even tho available material for a correlated and comprehensive 
study of the subject. This material can be divided under the following 
categories: 1) “Local traditions and literature; 2) Antiquities such as the 
remains of old structures, sculptures, etc.; and 3) Inscriptions. These three 
categories of sources are mutually corroborative and form important links in 
the historical survey of the creed. It will be my humble endeavour in the 
following pages to take a glimpse of these sources and sketch a picture of the 
faith in brief outlines. For the convenience of treatment I would divide the 
subject into three broad linguistic regions of South India, viz., the Andhra 
Déga, Tamil Nad and Karnataka. 

Four Trapirions: Before commencing our study of the particular 
regions it would be useful to bestow our attention for a while in a general 
way on the origins of Jainism in South India. Even though there is nothing 
to discredit the traditions and legends recorded in later epigraphical 
literature or literary works, it must be admitted, no clear and contemporary 
evidence is forthcoming in respect of the advent of Jainism in South India, 
More than one wave of missionary activities, it appears, rolled down 
in different directions and at different periods, from the north, and spread over 
the whole area of South India even to the remotest corners; 


. 1) The carliest of these movements might have taken place at the 
time of the emperor Chandragupta or even before, as may be surmised from 
the famous Bhadrabahu-Chandragupta tradition. 


2) The next important activity may be located in the Andhra Dosa. 
This may be gleaned from the story of king Dhanada narrated in the 
Kannada work Dharmimrita. 

3) The third landmark in the series may be attributed to Samprati, 


the grandson of Asoka, under whose leadership Jainism seems to have gained 
impetus in the South, 
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4) Lastly comes the immigration of the two princes of Ikshvaku 
family from the north, who, under the guidance of the teacher Simhanandi, 
founded a ruling dynasty in the Mysore region known as the Western 
Gangas. 

Subsequently we shall have occasions to examine these traditions 
severally and in more details, 


FKaruzr Views: Taking their stand on the ground of Bhadrabihu- 
Chandragupta tradition many writers have ascribed the early migration of 
Jainism in South India approximately to the beginning of the third century 
B.0. But some scholars who have probed deeper into the problem are 
inclined to believe that Jainism might have been in existence in South India 
even before the arrival of Bhadrabahu and Chandragupta. The reasons 
adduced for this view may be briefly stated as follows: 


1) Before Bhadrabahu made up his mind to move towards the south 
with his royal disciple and a large body of monks, he must have been confident 
of the favourable nature of reception he was going to have in the land of his 
destination. This, therefore, indicates the earlier exis‘ence of the followers 
of the Jaina fuith in the southern parts of Karnataka and Tamil Nad. 


2) We know from Buddhist work Mahivamsa that Jainism was 
prevalent in the island of Ceylon during the 4th century xz. c.1| The most 
reasonble view regarding the immigration of the faith to the island would 
be to hold that it travelled all the way frou North India by land route 
through South India, This suggests a date anterior to the 4th century 8, 0. 
for the advent of Jainism in the South. 


3) Tamil Nad which is the southernmost region of South India 
appears to have come uuder the influence of Jainism carlicr than the 
infiltration of the Vedic or Brahwmanical faith from North India. This is 
suggested by the imprint of Jaina ideas and concepts noticeable in the early 
Tamil works like Kural and Tolkappiyam. The origin of another carly Tamil 
work named Naladiyir is couched in Jaina associations. This work, as the 
tradition goes, is a composite composition of eight thousand Jaina monks 
departing from the Pindyan kingdom against the wishes of its ruler who 
was attached to their faith,” 


Tae Justiricatton: These modest surmises have been amply borne 
out by further researches into the problem. 1¢ will be shown in the sequel 











1 Moahavamsa, translated by Wilhelm Geiger; Pali Text Society, London, 1912; p. 75, 
and Introduction, p. xxxvi. . 


2 <A. Chakravarti: Jaina Literature in Tamil pp. 6-7. 
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while dealing with Jainism in Andhra Dofa that the origins of South 
Indian Jainism were laid in the Kalinga country by Lord Mahivira 
himself during the sixth century 8. c. We shall also see that Jainism had 
entrenched itself in the Andhra country by the period of the 4th century 
8. 0. Further, there are reasons to believe that it was not through Bhadra. 
ps and his disciples alone that Jainism spread to all parts of South 
ndia. 

Among the traditions referring to the missionary activities of the 
Jaina faith noticed above, the first and the last seem to have belonged 
to the Digambara School and the remaining two confined to the Svétambara 
Sect. The third tradition adverting to Samprati is particularly characterised 
as the Jaina literary tradition of Western India, According to this account 
Samprati was a great patron of the Jaina faith and he established Jaina 
monasteries even in the non-Aryan countries. “Almost all ancient Jaina 
temples or monuments of unknown origin are ascribed iby the popular 
voice to Samprati, who is, in fact, regarded as Jaina Asoka,” 


CHAPTER Ii 
JAINISM IN ANDHRA DESA 
4. Traditions and Literature 

Orniain: The origin of Jainism in the Andhra Désa might be ascribed 
to as early a period as the Gth century x. o. during the life time of 
Lord Mahavira himself who seems to have laid its foundations by preaching 
his doctrine in the region of Kalinga which comprises the northern frontiers 
of the Andhra country. Meagre and isolated though the evidence, it need 
not be discounted. A Jaina literary tradition of a later period testifies to the 
visit of the great teacher to the Kalinga country’ evMently for the propaga- 
tion of his gospel. This information, as we shall discuss presently, stands 
supported by the authentic and very early testimony of an epigraph. 

Conruict wirh Boppuisu: Soon after this Buddhism too appears 
to have wended its way into the Andhra Diga, which thus became the 
scene of conflict between the two rival creeds, A glimpse of this conflict 
may be gathered from the following story related in the eleventh dévisa 
or chapter of the Jaina work Dhannamrita ,by Nayaséna. In brief the story 
ig like this. 

Navasena’s Narrative: Dhanada, a Jaina prince of the Ikshvaku 
family was ruling the Vengi Mandala from his capital Pratipilapura. He 


1 Vincent Smith: Early History of India (3rd ed.), p. 193. 
2 Epigraphia Indica, Vol, XX, p. 88 and n. 11. 
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married Kamaladri, daughter of Sarhghasri who was a follower of the 
Buddhist doctrine. Kamalagri, however, was won over to the faith of her 
husband. But Samghasri could not be persuaded so easily to disown his 
former faith in spite of the persistent efforts on the part of his royal 
son-in-law, Subsequently, Dhanada succeeded in his mission and brought his 
father-in-law into the Jaina fold by establishing the superiority of the creed 
through a vision of the Chiarana-rishis who had attained perfection by 
following the path of Jina. But the conviction of Sarmghaéri did not 
last long. He was again reconverted to the creed of Lord Buddha by the 
preachings of his teacher Buddhaégri. One day Dhanada questioned Sarghasri 
in the court as to what made him abandon the Jaina doctrine notwithstand- 
ing his conviction in regard to its superiority, brought home by the actual 
sight of the Chirana-rishis soaring in the air. To this Samghasri retorted 
brazen-facedly that he had never seen them in his life. Enraged at this gross 
outrage of truth, the deities presiding over the city blinded Samghaéri 
by knocking out his eyes, Their dire curse visited even the descendents 
of Samghasti, who were born blind for seven generations. On account of this 
calamity befalling the land, the country came to be known as the Andhaka 
Vishaya or ‘the country of the blind’. 

The occasion for the story is to illustrate the importance of the 
vow of truthfulness, which is reckoned among the twelve minor vows whose 
observance is enjoined upon the lay followers of Jaina Law. Proceeding 
further the narrative gives a genealogical account of the original founders of 
the family. ‘The Jaina king Yasddhara of the Ikshviku lineage was ruling 
the kingdom of Anga in the age of the Tirthskara Vasupijya. He repaired 
to the Vengi Mandala and attracted by its natural beauty settled there. He 
founded the city Pratipilapura and made it his capital. He had three sons, 
Anantavirys, Sridhara and Priyabala. But inspired by the ascetic ideals of 
the Jaina creed, none of them was prepared to govern the kingdom after 
their father. Priyabala, however, agreed to rule; but he died a premature 
death. Thereupon the minister of the state approached Sridhara who was 
performing penance on the mountain Rishinivasa, The prince was somehow 
prevailed upon to suspend his austerities and rule the kingdom till the 
continuation of his line was ensured. 

Incidentally some interesting suggestions are thrown out in course 
of the narrative, Sriparvata or Srisaila which was originally known as 
Rishinivisa’ is said to have acquired the name on account of its association 
" 1 According to the testimony of a large number of inscriptions and other sources 

the Jaina ascetics were generally mentioned as Rishis. So the expression Rishi- 

nivasa would mean ‘ihe resort of the Jaina monks’, Thus in the opinion of the 


author of the story, Srigaila was already an abode of Jaina ascetics. Sridhara only 
lent his name to it by his eminence, 
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‘with Sridhara. When Sridbara was engaged in austerities ‘under an Arjuna 
tree on the mountain, the Khécharas or the heavenly angels paid homage to 
him with an offering of Mallika flowers; hence the place came to be called 
Mallikarjuna, In like manner Amaravati was the place where the Amaras 
or the gods worshipped him. Sridbara attained Siddhi or perfection under 
a Vata or banyan tree in another place; and for this reason it was styled 
Siddhavata. The descendents of Sridhara were nicknamed Muniiya-varhga or 
‘the progeny of the shaven monk’; because he reverted to the life of 
a householder from that of a recluse. 

CriticaL Review o¢ THE Story: Dharmimrita, the receptacle of this 
atory, is a Kannada poetic work composed in the champii style. Its author 
Nayaséna hailed from Mulpeanda in the Dharwar District of the Bombay 
State. He was a distinguished scholar and a reputed teacher of the Jaina 
faith, He wrote this book in a, p, 1112.” 

The story apparently reads like alegend. But aclose examination 
will reveal the fact that in spite of its being a later fabrication, it contains 
a reflection of some early events in the history of Jainism in the Andhra 
country. We may also note in this context that a good many sources that 
provide a basis for the studies in South Indian Jainism are but later 
compilations of earlier traditions having their bearing on facts and that they 
have been accepted by scholars for historical reconstruction, The famous 
tradition of Bhadrabihu and Chandragupta is an illustration, I shall now 
make an attempt to glean such historical points from the story as might be 
useful for our purpose. 

The geographical layout of the story fits in with the position of the 
Andhra country in the early period. The term Vengi Mandala was loosely 
applied to the larger territory of the Andhra Désa before its connotation 
was narrowed down to a specific portion of the land lying between the rivers, 
Gédavari and Krishnd, ‘his assumption is further supported by an episode 
in the narrative introducing the name Andhaka Vishaya evidently signifying 
the Andhra country. Probing deeper, the appellation Mundiya-vamnga 
attributed to the lineage of Sridhara conveys a historical concept, Testimony 
of more than one epigraph is at our disposal to show that a part of the 
present-day Nellore District was known as Munda Rashtra or Munda Nadu 
in the early centuries of the Christian Eva,’ Sriparvata and Mallikirjuna 
represent the well-known Srigaila mountain in the Kurnool District. 
Siddhavata still retains its appellation in the Cuddapah District, Amaravati 
istidentical with modern Amarivati in the Guotur District. Pratipalapura 


1 Karndtaka Kavicharite, Vol. I (revised ed.), p. 117. 
2 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIV, p. 301, 
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may be identified with modern Bhattiprolu in the same district.’ The 
narrative speaks of the nule of the princes of the Ikshvaku lineage in the 
Andhra country. Histerigity of this statement has been vouched by a large 
number of early inscriptions discovered at Jaggayyapéta, Nagirjunikonda 
and other places." 


Irs Hisroaroiry: Turning to Dhanada, the central figure in the narra- 
tive, he appears to be a historical personage. A king named Kuberaka 
figures in the Brahm} Prakrit inscriptions from Bhattiprolu ascribed to the 
third century 8. 0," Dhanada being a synonym of Kubora we can trace 
some kinship between the two*. Memory of one Dhanada, again, has been 
preserved in two traditions hailing from the region of the Krishni river, 
which is the scene of the narrative. The Ganapésvaram inscription of 
the time of Kikatiya Ganapati, dated a, p, 1231, states that the island at the 
mouth of the river Krishni was created, i.e., populated by Dhanada in 
ancient times,’ Further, Dhanadapura was the old name of modern Chanda- 
valu, a village in the vicinity of Bhattiprolu. This Dhanadapura is said to have 
been founded by a king named Dhanada, hese analogies could not have 
been accidental, and the rule of a king named Dhanada in this area in ancient 
past may be assumed as a historical fact." 


The above brief review of the narrative has convinced us that it is 
not a fictitious legend. We have also seen that the tale contains a few his- 
torical or semi-historical truths. If we succeed in interpreting these facts 
correctly in correlation with the established events in history, the narrative 
will shed welcome light on the the dark spots in the life of Jainism in 
Andhra Déga. But the main difficulty in our way would seem to be the 
fixing of the chronological datum for the incidents related in the narrative, 
because the ground is rather insecure in the absence of clinching evidence 
and there exists room for holding divergent views. 


One might argue that tho allusion to the age of such an early 
Tirthakara as Vasupiijya, tho twelfth of the series, and the Anza country, 








1 To this and a few more suggestions in the study I am indebted to the article, 
Jainism in Andhra, pablished by M. Somasekhara Sarma in the Triyeni, Madras, 
Vol. VIT, No, 2 (September-October, 1935 ). 
Ep. Ind, Vol. XX, p.i2; Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy, 1926, pp. 
92-93 ; 1934, p, 29, ete, 
3 Ep. Ind, Vol, If, p, 39. 
& WW way we noved (hot Kuberska of the Bhattiprola records is placed in the 
Buddhist environment, though it 1s not known if he was a Buddhist himself, 
5 Ep. Ind., Vol. III, pp. 82 #,, verse 31. 
6 For more suggestions regarding ‘the historicity of the story, see BY. i : 
A History of tho Early Dynasties of the Andhradess, pp. 199-97, a 


a 
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beare chronological significance as a pointer to the very early period of the 
principal events of the narrative. The main interest of the story centres 
round the city of Pratipilapura which has been identified with modern 
Bhattiprolu in the Guatur District. Amaravati is also in the same region. 
Now a very large number of Buddhist antiquities such as the Sttpas, 
Chaityas, Vibiras and inscriptions has been discovered at Bhattiprolu, Amara- 
vati, Nagarjunikonda, Jagyayyapéta and several other places in the districts 
of Krishna and Guntur, especially along the banks of the river Kyishna and 
its tributaries,’ ‘This incontrovertible evidence of archaeology and epigraphy 
has proved that this region was a great stronghold of Buddhism which 
flourished here from the third century B. o. to the sixth century a. D. 
Among the Buddhist stipas explored in this area, the one at Bhattiprolu 
has been considered to be very ancient and assigned to the third century 
B. go. The Buddhist remains at Amaravati also are sufficiently old and 
some of its sculptures evince archaic modes." The conclusion therefore 
seems to be irresistible that if Jainism ever thrived in this region, it should 
have been so prior to the predominence of Buddhism, Thus we might 
broadly ascribe the main events of our story to the fourth and the third 
century 8B, 0.* 


Buddhism which had already taken root in the fertile soil of the 
Andhra Dégéa before the accession of Agoka’, rapidly grew from strength 
to strength under the mighty patronege of the emperor during his regime and 
afterwards. ‘This must have dealt a severe blow to Jainism which was also 
trying to carve out a place for itself at the same period and in the same 
region. It is possible to read such a state of affairs even in the story 
under discussion, Ifthe character of Samghasri is not confined to the sphere 
of particular individuals, he should represent the community of Buddhist 





1 XK. R. Subramanian: Baddhist Remains in Andhra, p. 12. 

2 Ibid, p. 14, 

8 Ibid., pp. 18-19. 

4 §Srigaila on the bank of the Krishy&é in the Kurnovl District has been claimed 
as a Jaina resort in the story. This probably furnishes one more iudication for 
this early chronological limit, The Moauryan king Chandragupta whose later 
affiliation with the Jain creed is well known has been connected with this place by 
a tradition which avers the cxistence uf a town named VUhandraguptapatnam in 
the vicinity across the river. (An. Kep. on 8, I. Epigraphy, 1915, p. 91; Madras 
Archaeological Report, 1917-18, p. 22.) Tf Sriporvata of the Buddhist monk 
Waghryons, who \ived yy Nhe fe ot eeeond cenkory a. p., cadkd Lue Adentified 

with Srigaila, then it might’ be said that Buddhism stepped into this region later, 
after the deoline of its rival creed. For different views om the identity of 
firlparvata, see K. Gopalachari: Karly History of the Andhra eae p» 125, n. 8. 

5 Buddhist Remains in Andhra, p. 3, 
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followers, Thete were conversions and reconversions. With all the efforts 
on the part of the advocates of the Jaina creed, larger and larger number of 
people, it appears, was being attracted into the Buddhist fold. Consequently, 
Jainism was losing its hold on the society. In this manner Jainism was 
passing through critical times and we can hear an echo of discomfiture in the 
apparently triumphant pitture of the faith depicted in the narrative, through 
the anecdote of Andhaka Vishaya and perbaps that of Mundiya Vaméa. 

Hanisuina’s Version: Another version of Nayaséna’s narrative is 
met with in an earlier Jaina work, viz., Brihat-Kathakoga of Acharya 
Harishéna.’ It is a collection of narratives and the 46th story in the 
series entitled Asatyabbishana-kathinakam deals with an account of the 
Jaina king Dhanada and his Buddhist father-in-law Samghasri. No doubt, 
there exists close resemblance between the versions of Nayaséna and 
Harishtna. But there are also certain points of difference which deserve 
to be noticed here. 


According to Harishéna, Dhanada’s ancestor Yasddhara was ruling 
from his capital at Valliva situated on the southern bank of the river 
Tungabhadri to the west of Sriparvata. This account also contains the 
description of the Mundita or Munda Vanhga, and, in addition, we are told 
incidentally that Néminatha Jina was born in this lineage. Dhanada’s capital 
is styled Vényiatotapura situated in the Karma Rashtra. The name 
Pratipalapura does not occur in the version of Harishéna, But there does not 
exist much difficulty in assuming their identity, because Vényatatapura is a 
descriptive term, and not a place name proper. The first word Vént in the 
compound denotes the river Krishni, being an abbreviation of Krishnavént 
i.e., the river Krishna. Thus the whole expression means ‘the city near the 
bank of the Krishna’, This description eminently suits the situation of 
Bhattiprolu which lies at some distance from the river, At the same time if 
confirms our earlier identification of Pratipilapura with Bhattiprolu. Karma 
Rishtra was the ancient name of a small area in the modern Guntur 
District.’ 

T am inclined to believe that Nayaséna based his version of the 
narrative on a tradition difforent from Harishéna’s and that the Brihat- 
Kathakoga did not form his main source. As large collections of narrative 
religious tales are extant in Jaina literature and since Harishéna who 
completed his work in a. p. 981-32, has drawn upon earlier Prakrit 
commentaries on the works like the Bhagavati Aridhena,® a close 

1 Published in the Singhi Jaina Granthamala, 1943, 


2° An. Rep. on 8, I. Epigraphy, 1916, p, 113. 
8 Bribat-Kathakoéa, Introduction, pp. 80 ff. 
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investigation may yet reveal further versions of the story of still earlier 
periods, The above noted differences in Harishéna’s version of the narrative, 
however, do not disturb our conclusions reached before with the help of 
Nayaséne’s version in the Dharmamrita. 


In this manner Jainism met with reverses in a major encounter with 
Buddhism at the commencement of its career in the Andhra Dééa. But all 
was not lost. It persisted in its struggle with exemplary zeal and scored 
commendable successes on other fronts. An early attempt to retrieve 
the lost ground seems to have been made at the time of Samprati, the 
grandson of Agoka, at the end of the 8rd century s.0o. Samprati sent Jaina 
missionaries to propagate the faith in the non-Aryan countries.’ These 
non-Aryan countries, sometimes specified as Andhra and Dramila, would mean 
the Telugu country and other parts of South India. Unfortunately details 
regarding the aotivities of these missionaries have not been furnished by 
the Jaina chronicles and therefore we have to content ourselves with vague 
statements and indefinite traditions. 


SiravAwana Patronage: After this we proceed to the times of the 
Andhras, the period of the third century u.0. and later. These kings are 
generally known as Satavahanas; but some writers have preferred to call 
them Andhras.? There rests much unsettled controversy regarding the 
origin of Satavahanas. According to one view the western Dekkan was 
the home of Satavahanas. The other view claims them as the natives of 
the Andhra Dééa,® But the undisputed fact remains that the Andhra territory 
was under the rule of Sdtavahanas for some time.‘ Without committing 
ourselves to any particular opinion, we can look upon the Satavahanas as 
an eminent dynasty of early rulers of South India and notice their relation- 
ship with the present theme according to our convenience. A number of 
Jaina legends and traditions speaks of Satavahanas as the patrons of Jama 
faith.’ But as most of these traditions seem to possess no direct bearing 
on the geographical unit under notice at present, we will postpone their 
consideration for a later stage. 


Suimananpr Traprrion: Next we pass on to another tradition which, 





Ind, Ant,, Vol. XI, p. 246; Trivéni, Vol. VIII, No. 2, p. 181. 

For instance, Vincent Smith: Early History of India, p. 206. 

Both these views have been summarised and discussed in the Early History of the 

Andhra Country, pp. 5-24, 

4 A large number of ancient sites excavated in the Telugu area of the Hyderabad 
State, for instance, Kondaipur, Panigiri, Gajulabanda, ete., has been assigned to the 
Satavahana period; see Hyderabad Information, 1943 July; 1944 May and 
September ; eto. 

5 . B, B. R, A. 8., Vol. X, p. 181. 
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though more intimately related with Karnitaka, deserves to be carefully 
examined in our study of Jainism in Andhra Dege, This is the well-known 
story of the origin of Western Gangas of Mysore. It may briefly be stated 
thus. Two princes of the Ikshvaku family, Dadiga and Madhava, migrated 
from the north to South India. They came to the town of Périr 
in the modern Cuddapah District, There they met a Jaina teacher 
of considerable’ reputation named Simnhanandi. Sirmhanandi trained the 
princes in the science of ruling. At the behest of the teacher, Madhava 
cut asunder a stone pillar which ‘barred the road to the entry of the goddess 
of sovereignty’, Thereupon Sirmhanandi invested the princes with royal 
authority and made them rulers of a kingdom. 


The fullest version of the story is met with in a stone inscription 
from the Mysore State, dated in the first quarter of the twelfth century 
4.’ The nucleus of the story or a few bare allusions to its main incidents 
occur in the epigraphical records ranging from the fifth century onwards.” 
But the historicity of the tradition has not been questioned, and it is generally 
assumed that the events refer to a period of the second century a. »." 


Périr which acquired the name Ganga Pérar on account of its 
connection with the founders of the Ganga Dynasty, appears to have 
been a fairly important centre of Jainism, according to the description 
contained in the epigraph. It possessed a Chaityalaya or Jaina temple 
wherein gathered the congregation of Jaina followers under the leader- 
ship of Simhanandi. The stone pillar which is said to have been 
demolished by the Ganga prince need not be taken literally. Figuratively 
interpreted, it might represent the obstacles standing in the way of 
founding » new kingdom. The epigraph further tells that the teacher 
was an inhabitant of the southern region. This legend of Simhanandi furni- 
shes another landmark in the history of the Jaina faith in Andhra Dééa. 
It implies that Jainism was fairly established in the southern part of the 
country by the second century a. p. According to the tradition of Bhad- 
rabihu and Chandragupta, Jainism had been introduced into the Mysore 
region earlier in the third century 3,0, If the faith had continued to hold 
on in the Mysore area, it should have facilitated the efforts of Sirnhanandi in 


1 Ep. Carn., Vol. VIT, Sh. 4 

2 B, A. Seletore: Mediaeval Jainism, pp. 10-11. 

3 Ibid., p. 7. 

4 The very fact that the stone pillar is desoribed as capable of being split asunder with 
# sword makes it improbable that it could have been actually a pillar of atone. Even 
grenting that it indicated an object like Aioka’s ediot announcing the doctrine of 


Baddhism as the late Mr. Rice has speculated, its mere destruction oould not 
expel the Buddhist faith from the land. 
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darving out a kingdom for his disciples.’ Otherwise, this event of the found~ 
ation of the Ganga kingdom would prove to be another important chapter 
in the account of Jainism in Karnataka, which was introduced from the region 
of the Andhra country through the zealous advocates of the faith. 


Karrivars anp Locat Recorns: Stepping further, we come to 
another class of sources which outweigh the other categories by their number 
and volume. But their historical value is not commensurate with their 
bulk on account of the less authentic nature of the material, These are the 
local Kaifiyats or the village chronicles compiled at a later date. Their 
information is generally based on second hand traditions, unverified reports 
and other miscellaneous stuff. But they have their own place in the scheme 
of historical studies. So we can take them for what they are worth and 
utilise their testimony as circumstantial evidence calculated to supplement 
the results arrived at from other sources and to furnish farther details on 
the subject. Many such traditions and Kaifiyats have been made available to 
us by scholars like the late Colonel Mackenzie and Robert Sewell of the last 
century, who took great interest in Indian antiquarian research and have 
left valuable treasures of their collections. From among these sources a 
few typical accounts have been selected and given below in order to 
illustrate the prevalence of Jaina traditions in almost all parts of the Andhra 
country. 

1) According to the Telugu version of the Markandéya Purana, the 
four Kshatriya clans of the Andhra country were the descendents of a king 
of Nanda family. This king is said to have ruled over the Kalinga country 
and to have been Jaina by persuasion. 

_ 2) The region of the Vizagapatam Dt, was influenced by Jainism in 
the early period of its history. 

8) Jalliru, a locality in the Gédivari Dt. was a prosperous Jaina 
city according to the information contained in the local Kaifiyat. A large 
number of wells in the Nagaram and Amalapuram taluks of this district goes 
by the name of ‘Jaina Wells’. 

4) The Kaifiyat of Santa Ravir, a village in the Guntur Dt., 
offers the following bit of information, Formerly, Jaina kings were 
prominent and they ruled the country fora long time. Thereafter came 
Mukkanti who was born by the grace of Siva, He destroyed the Buddhists, 
Jainas and Charvakas. 

‘ 5) The following account is extracted from the Kaifiyat of Rétir, 
a village in the same district. In the vicinity of Rétir existed a village 
~~ Y Otherwise, there seems to be no reason why Simhanandi residing in the Cuddapah 

District should go to Mysore to secure a kingdum for his disciples, 
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named Kondrijupidu during the regime of the Jaina rulers and it possessed 
a Jaina temple. Subsequently when Mukkanti was ruling, a dispute took 
place between the Jainas and Brahmanas who had immigrated from Kasi. 
In this contest the Jainas were vanquished and the Jaina temple of 
Kondrajupadu was destroyed, 

6) The Kaifiyat from Anantavaram in the same district states that 
the king Mukkanti destroyed the Jainas, Bauddhas and Charvakas. He 
reigned until Saka 220 and had the towns of Dharanikota and Warangal as 
his capitals. 

7) The Kaifiyat from Kolliru in the same district refers to the 
vale of Mukkanti from his capital Dharanikota, It further relates 
that at that time Jainas were living in a villlage named Nagarijapaidu 
nesr Kolliru. The same source offers the following additional remarks: 
After the commencement of the Silivahana Era the Jaina emperor 
Kirtivarman ruled the country. His successors, Vikramarka, Jayasizhha, 
Malla Déva, Vishnuvardhana of Vengi and other Jaina kings ruled the 
kingdom subsequently. The Kaifiyats of Yabuti and other villages in the 
game district similarly speak of the rule of Mukkanti Maharaja and his 
destruction of the Jainas, Bauddhas and Charvakas. 


8) A tradition prevailing at Dharanikota ascribes the construction 
of the local fort to a king named Mukkantésvara in the time of the Jainas, 
Dharanikota is situated in the Krishna Dt, and lies close to the famous 
Buddhist site of Amaravati. Hence the tradition is invested with special 
significance. Mukkantéévara of this account is identical with Mukkanti of 
the other legends. Mukkanti is the Telugu rendering of the Sanskrit 
expression Trildchana or ‘Three-eyed’. The Andhra regions are rich in 
traditions that speak of the rule of Mukkanti Raja or Mukkanti Mahiraja. 
He is believed to be the mythical ancestor of the Pallava family, endowed 
with supernatural power. The name Pallava is sometimes substituted by 
the expression Kaduvetti. Thus the terms, Mukkanti Pallava, Mukkanti 
Kaduvetti, Trilochana Pallava, Mukkanti Maharaja, Mukkanti, etec., figuring 
in these accounts, all refer to one and the same personage. Mukkanti is 
ascribed approximately to the period of the second and third century 4. D, 
We have to note with interest the rdle attributed to him in these accounts 
as the destroyer of Jainism and other heterodox faiths. 

9) Malkipuram, a village in the Krishna District is known as Jain- 
ulapadu or ‘ruined settlement of the Jainas’ among the villagers. 

10) According to a tradition from Tenali in the Guntur District, 
Jaina Rajas ruled over that area, Such vague references to the rule of 
Jaina kings are found in the accounts of other places also, 
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11) The Warangal Kaifiyat speaks of a greet Jaina divine named 
Vyishabhanatha Tirtha (7) who was contemporaneous with Rajaraja Naréndra 
of the Eastern Chalukya family, The installation of the goddess Padmikshi 
on the Anmakonda hill near Warangal, mentioned in the same Kaifiyat, seems 
to reflect the earlier association of the Jaina deity Padmavati with the place. 


12) From the Kaifiyats of Dommara Nandyala and Jammalamadugu 
in the Cuddapah Dt. we can cull out the following useful piece of information. 
The early settlers of the area, it seems, were the Jaina priests inspired 
by missionary zeal. They cleared off the forest and laid the foundations 
of new settlements, These settlements were, in the first instance, small 
‘ hamlets and villages known as Pallis, Many of the villages appear to 
have been founded in this manner by the adventurous adherents of Jaina 
faith, if we believe the accounts of local records, Some of these settlements 
grew, in course of time, into big townships; and they were particularly 
known as Bastis,’ 


Taiz Conrerution: The following two broad facts could be deduced 
from the foregoing survey. Firstly, Jainism was one of the foremost religious 
creeds that thrived for some time in the major parts of the Andhra country. 
Secondly, it suffered a set-back during the early centuries of the Christian 
Era on account of powerful opposition of Buddhism on the one hand and the 
growing strength of the orthodox Brahmanical cults on the other. Subsequently, 
the followers of the faith appear to have been subjected to ruthless perse- 
cution which must have hastened its downfall, From the accounts of these 
intolerant religious activities described prominently in a large number of local 
records we are in a position to infer that the religious persecution of the 
Jainas was pursued on a large scale in the later period of the Andhra history. 
Confirmatory evidence to the effect is available from Telugu literature 
also. 


Komaris anp Tair Oricin: The Kématis have been an important 
community of businessmen in the Telugu country. They claim themselves 
to be the descendents of Kubéra or Dhanada who is said to have professed 
the Jaina creed. The origin of the term Kémati has landed scholars on 
all kinds of speculations. But the following suggestion has been admitted 
as more reasonable. The early immigrants of this community hailed from 
Karnataka, They were Jaina by persuasion and worshipped the deity Gom- 
matanatha. On account of their devotion to Gommata they earned the 


« 1 The sbove information from the Kaifiyats and iocal records is gleaned from the 

‘© aecounts furnished in the Lists of Antiquarian Remains in the Madras ;Presidency 

hy Sewell, Volame I; Studies in Soath Indian Jainism by Rao & Ayyangar ; and 
Trildchana Pallava and Karikala Chala by N, Venkataramanayya, : 
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appellation Gémati or Kémati.? Their early settlement appears to have been 
in the northern region and subsequently they spread all over the Telugu 
country. Ata later period Penugonda in the West Godavari District became 
an important centre of the community. This suggestion regarding the Jaina 
origin of the Kémati community is interesting ; and we may note it ten- 
fatively as one more probable evidence of Jaina influence in the Andhra 
country. Further researches, however, are necessary to accept this view 
as a fact. 

Jatwa Pgriop in Tervau Lrreraturs: Now we shall take up the 
questiqn as to how far the Telugu literature is influenced by Jainism. We 
have been persuaded to investigate into this problem for the following con- 
siderations.. Jainism flourished in South India at a very early period 
of its history, and two .of the main literatures of the peninsula, viz., the 
Kannada literature and the Tamil literature, have borne the imprint of 
Jainism in a remarkable manner. This is illustrated by a large number 
of extant works in Kannada and Tamil reflecting the religious conventions 
of the faith. On this analogy it is but natural to expect that J ainism, which 

procéeded to the Andhra Déga even earlier than the other regions of South 
India, should have left its impression on Telugu litreature also. But 
the facta appear to be quite contrary to our expectations. Hence we have 
to go deeper into the matter and examine the subject in all its bearings, 


The extant Telugu literature contains barely three or four works 
attributed to Jaina authors of later period.* The earliest literary 
product in Telugu so far available is the Mahabharata of Nannaya Bhatta. 
It was written about the middle of the 11th century a. p. under the patronage 
of the Eastern Chalukya king Rajaraja I1. The highly evolved classical 
atyle of its composition presupposes the fact that it was preceded by a variety 
of literary activities and that the Telugu literature was being developed for 
some centuries previously. If such earlier literary works did exist in that 
language, what happened to them? It may be possible to furnish « suitable 
answer to this query if we study the religious conditions of the country 
carefully: A great upheaval in favour of the orthodox Hindu faith had come 
over the country by the time of Rajaraja II. Jainsim had fallen into disrepute 
by this time. Not only was it being cornered by the advocates of Brahmanical 
faith, but was also being persecuted and systematically crushed. 


In these days of calamity, as it has happened under similar condi- 
tions, all the sacred objects of the ill-favoured faith including the religious 
wens uiight have been desecrated or destroyed. We may note the e singular 


eel 1 Rjardjanarendra-pattabhishéke-safichika, p. . 105; Trivépi, Vol. V1IL, No. 2, p Pp 179. 
“2 R, Narasimpachar: History of Kannada Literature, pp, 67-63, 
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‘ gircumstance in this context, namely, that Nannaya Bhatta, contrary to 
the conventions of his age, makes no reference to his predecessors in his work, 
This silence may be attributed to the fact that they-were Jaina by, persuasion. 
But, in a way,.we can trace the intluence of Jainism even on Nannaya Bhatta 
himself. It is his style. The refined champi style of composition exhibited 
by Nannaya Bhatta in his work owed its origin to the Jaina poets of the 
Kannada country who had almost specialised in it; and it is admitted on all 
hands that Nannaya Bhatta was indebted to and influenced by literary 
luminaries from Karnataka. We may further note in this connection 
another significant event which has a bearing on the literary history 
of the two adjoining regions of Karnataka and Andhra Dééa. It is this. 
Some of the great literary figures of the Kannada literature, such as Pampa 
and Nagavarma, who flourished about «a century prior to Nannaya Bhatta, 
either hailed from the Telugu country or were closely connected with it. It 
18 on account of such considerations that scholars are inclined to believe in 
the existence of a Jaina Period in Telugu literature,* similar to one 
in Kannada literature. We can further postulate the existence of this 
Jaina period approximately during the ninth and the tenth centuries a. p, 
We derive this suggestion from the study of the Telugu inscriptions which 
evince appreciable signs of literaray development at this time. 


2. Antiquities and Relics : 4 


Now we pass on to the next stage in our investigation and proceed 
to explore the Jaina antiquities and ancient relics of the Andhra Dééa. 
While examining these sources we have to bear in mind the following two 
points. First, the information regarding many of these objects is based 
on the reports received by the late Robert Sewell from local officials and 
other informants who were not specially trained in the subject. Conse« 
quently their reports are neither complete nor always trustworthy. 
Secondly, we can detect some confusion in these descriptions, arising from 
the lack of discrimination between the Buddhist and Jaina sculptures: 
As Buddhism also had prevailed in the land, ordinary people of the 
orthodox school were not in a position to distinguish between the Buddhist 
images and the images of Jinas and commonly mistook the latter for the’ 
former. Under these circumstances it is not unlikely that many of the 
sculptures dubbed as Buddhist in these reports were really Jaina. 

1) Ganjam District, though at present included in tlie state of 
Orissa, constitutes the northern frontier of Andhra Dséa. At’ Malati 
nese Goomsur hills of this region several images which were probably 
Jaina were found. On the Sangaméévara hill at Sailida in this district have 


1 Ep. Ind, Vol. XV, p. 156, 
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been discovered rock-out figures of Jaina Tirthakaras in a cavern and an 
image of Lord Mahavira, outside. 

2) Two small deserted Jaina temples have been found at Jayati. 
At Mamidivada have been noticed two old temples said to have been built 
by the Jainas, Machavaram contains two images in a tank to the west of the 
village. They are recognised as Jaina by the village folk. A Jaina image 
was found near an old temple at Peddamarru. Another Jaina image was 
lying half-buried and uncared for in the middle of the village Tatipaka, 
The village Nandapuram in the Pottangi Taluk has preserved a small 
ancient temple containing nude images of the Jaina creed. All these villages 
are in the Vizagapatam District. 

8) A Jaina image in kayotsarga posture, six feet high and 
halfburied, was found at Dharmavaram in the Vizagapatam District. 
It is called Sanyaési Ayya and worshipped by women desirous of 
progeny. If they are blessed with an offspring, the child is named Sanyasi, 
if male; and Sanydsi Amma, if female, Jaina images in sitting posture 
are found at Pittapuram in the Godavari District. These are adored by 
the villagers as Sanyasi Dévulu or ‘recluse gods’, Jaina relics such as the 
images of Tirthakaras, old temples, etc., are found at Ariyavattam, Neduliru, 
Atréyapuram, Kazuliru, Jallaru, Draksharima and other villages in tho 
Godavari District. Draksharama, it may be noted, is a renowned Saivite 
centre. 

4) The following villages in the Krishna District are known to possess 
the Jaina antiquities specified below. On the top of the hill adjoining 
Mogalrajapuram there exists a sculpture which might be probably Jaina. 
To the west of the village Gudivada lies a fine Jaina statue in an excellent 
state of preservation. Jaina remains have been located at Pondugula on 
the bank of river Krishna and in the Hyderabad area across the river. 
Tadikonda contains an old deserted temple said to have been built in tho 
days of the Jainas or the Bauddhas. The sculptures deposited in this temple 
aro possibly Jaina. A colossal image said to have been Buddhistic was found 
neglected and despised in the enclosure of the Ramalingéévara temple at 
Tenali. Could it be Jaina? Three beautifully carved figures of the Jaina 
Tirthakaras have been discovered in the courtyard of the present Siva 
temple at Chebrolu." 

5) A stone statue of a Tirthakara has been noticed on a hill to 
the west of the town of Atmakiru in the Nellore District. Villages like 
¥achavaram, Nayakallu, etc., in the Kurnool District are reported to contain 
Jaina relics. 


1 Ep. Ind., Vol. V, p. 143. 
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6) Danavulapadu in the Cuddareh District was a great centre of the 
Jaina faith. Excavations carried on at this village by the Archaeological 
Department of the Government of India in 1903 have unearthed a large 
number of remarkable antiquities of the Jaina creed.’ Finely carved pede- 
stals and pillars bearing the figures of Tirthukaras and their Sasanadévatas 
and Nishidhi memoriais bave been discovered in this place. Some 
of these objects bear early inscriptions of about the sth and 9th centuries 
4.D, But on the evidence of two other categories of finds the antiquity of the 
place can be pushed back to stili earlier times. Herein was excavated a 
chamber of bricks in which was enshrined an image of Parévanatha Tirt- 
hakara. These bricks were of considerably big size and resembled those 
found in the ruined Buddhist stipas in the Krishna District. A tew Andhra 
coins were also picked up in course of digging. These two lust named 
finds would indicate that this place might have been a Jaina centre at least 
from the third century a. D. 

We may note here an interesting fact regarding the name Danavula- 
padu attached to the village. Danavula-pidu means ‘the ruined settlement 
of demons’. It is a term of reproach evidently coined and applied to 
the place of Jaina associations by the followers of the orthodox faith 
at a later period when Jainism fell into discredit. This expression may be 
contrasted with the name Dévagudi meaning ‘the temple of gods’, borne 
by another village in the neighbourhood,’ 


8. Inscriptions 


HAruigompxA Inscrivrion: Now we enter into the secure realm of 
inscriptions which furnish eminently authentic and supremely reliable testi-° 
mony in our investigation, The first and foremost landmark of epigraphical 
discovery in regard to the advent of Jainism in the Andhra Dééa is to be 
traced in the famous Hathigumpha inscription of king Khiravéla® who was a 
powerlul champion of the Jaina doctrine. The epigraph which has been 
assigned to the second century B. o. speaks of the activities carried on by 
this Kalinga ruler for the promotion of Jaina faith. One of the king’s 
achievements recounted in the epigraph was the setting up of the image 
of Kalinga Jina which had been snatched away by king Nanda; and 
another was the erection of a shrine near the Relic Depository of the Arhat 





1 Annual Report, Archaeological Survey of India, 1905-06, pp. 120-127. 
2 The above is brief review of the Jaina antiquities and ancient relics. It is not 
exhaustive. Much of the account is based on the information contained in the Lists 
© of Antiquarian Remains in the Madras Presidency, Vol. 1; and Studies in South 
Indian Jainism. 
3 a Ind., Vol, XX, pp. 71 ff. 
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been dissovered rock-out figures of Jaina Tirthakaras in a cavern and an 
image of Lerd Mahivira, outside. 

2) Two small deserted Jaina temples have been found at Jayati. 
At Mamidivida have been noticed two old temples said to have been built 
by the Jainas, Machavaram contains two images in a tank to the west of the 
village. They are recognised as Jaina by the village folk. A Jaina image 
was found near an old temple at Peddamarru. Another Jaina image was 
lying half-buried and uncared for in the middle of the village Tatipika, 
The village Nandapuram in the Pottangi Taluk has preserved a small 
ancient temple containing nude images of the Jaina creed, All these villages 
are in the Vizagapatam District. 

8) A Jaina image in k&ydtsarga posture, six feet high and 
halfburied, was found at Dharmavaram in the Vizagapatam District. 
It is called Sanyasi Ayya and worshipped by women desirous of 
progeny. If they are blessed with an offspring, the child is named Sanyasi, 
if male; and Sanyasi Amma, if female. Jaina images in sitting posture 
are found at Pittapuram in the Godavari District. These are adored by 
the villagers as Sanyasi Dévulu or ‘recluse gods’, Jaina relics such as the 
images of Tirthakaras, old temples, etc., are found at Ariyavattam, Neduliru, 
Atrsyapuram, Kazularu, Jallaru, Draksharima and other villages in the 
Godavari District. Draksh&rama, it may be noted, is a renowned Saivite 
eentre. 

4) The following villages in the Krishna District are known to possess 
the Jaina antiquities specified below. On the top of the hill adjoining 
Mogalréjapuram there exists a sculpture which might be probably Jaina. 
To the west of the village Gudivada lies a fine Jaina statue in an excellent 
state of preservation. Jaina remains have been located at Pondugula on 
the bank of river Krishna and in the Hyderabad area across the river, 
Tadikonda contains an old deserted temple said to have been built in the 
days of the Jainas or the Bauddhas. The sculptures deposited in this temple 
are possibly Jaina. A colossal image said to have been Buddhistic was found 
neglected and despised in the enclosure of the Ramalingésvara temple at 
Tenéli. Could i¢ be Jaina? Three beautifully carved figures of the Jaina 
‘Tirthakaras have been discovered in the courtyard of the present Siva 
temple at Chebrola.? 

5) A stone statue of a Tirthakara has been noticed on a hill to 
the west of the town of Atmakiru in the Nellore District. Villages like 
¥aehavaram, Niyakallu, ete., in the Kurnool Distriot are eer reet to contain 
Jaina relics. 


1 Ep. Ind. Vol. V, p, 143, 
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6) Danavulapadu in the Cuddayah District was a great centre of the 
Jaina faith. Excavations carried on at this village by the Archaeological 
Department of the Government of India in 1903 have unearthed a large 
number of remarkable antiquities of the Jaina creed." Finely carved pede- 
stals and pillars bearing the figures of Tirthakaras and their Sasanadévatas 
and Nishidhi memorials have been discovered in this place. Some 
of these objects bear early inscriptions of about the sth and 9th centuries 
a.D. But on the evidence of two other categories of finds the antiquity of the 
place can be pushed back to still earlier times. Herein was excavated a 
chamber of bricks in which was enshrined an image of Parévanitha Tirt- 
hakara, These bricks were of considerably big size and resembled those 
found in the ruined Buddhist stipas in the Krishna District. A few Andhra 
coins were also picked up in course of digging. These two last named 
finds would indicate that this place might have been a Jaina centre at least 
from the third century a. D, 

We may note here an interesting fact regarding the name Danavula- 
padu attached to the village. Danavula-padu means ‘the ruined settlement 
of demons’. It is a term of reproach evidently coined and applied to 
the place of Jaina associations by the followers of the orthodox faith 
at a later period when Jainism fell into discredit. This expression may be 
contrasted with the name Dévagudi meaning ‘the temple of gods’, borne 
by another village in the neighbourhood.’ 


3. Inscriptions 


Hirsiavursd Insonirrion: Now we enter into the secure realm of 
Inscriptions which furnish eminently authentic and supremely reliable testi-° 
mony in our investigation, The first and foremost lindmark of epigraphical 
discovery in regard to the advent of Jainism in the Andhra Dééa is to be 
traced in the famous Hathigumpha inscription of king Khiravéla’ who was a 
powertul champion of the Jaina doctrine. The epigraph which has been 
assigned to the second century 3. c. speaks of the activities carried on by 
this Kalings ruler for the promotion of Jaina faith. One of the king’s 
achievements recounted in the epigraph was the setting up of the image 
of Kalinga Jina which had been snatched away by king Nanda; and 
another was the erection of a shrine near the Relic Depository of the Arhat 


1 Annual Report, “Arohaeclogioal Survey of India, 1905-06, pp. 120-127, 
2 The above is a brief review of the Jaina antiquities and ancient relics. It is not 
exhaustive. Much of the acoount is based on the information contained in the Lists 
“of Antiquarisn Remains in the Madras Presidency, Vol. 1; and Studies in South 
Indian Jainism. 
3 oP Ind. Vol, XX, pp. 71 ff. 
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on the Hill. Incidentally we are told that the Wheel of Conquest of the Jaina 
Doctrine had been duly set in motion on the Kumari Hill’ The expression 
revealing this information contains no explicit reference to the author 
of the activity. But it is easy to find out from the context that it must 
be none else than Mahfvira, the last prophet of the Jaina Law, who is 
aptly described herein as having revolved the victorious wheel of the creed. 
This conclusion is farther supported by the analogy of Lord Buddha 
who is familiarly portrayed as having set the wheel of Dhamma into action. 


The Kumari Hill alluded to above is identical with the Udayagiri 
mountain’ wherein are engraved the inscription of Kharavéla and a few 
others to be noticed presently. This bit of epigraphical evidence backed by 
literary tradition noticed previously makes it clear that the foundations 
of the Jaina Law were laid in as early a period as the sixth century 8. o. 
on the southern frontiers of the Kalinga country which comprised the 
northern boundary of the Andhra Déés. 


Upayaaiet—Kaanpacini Ericraras: Nothing is known regarding the 
state of Jainism in the Andhra country from the sixth to the second century 
B, o. But evidence is available to surmise that it should have received impetus 
during the regime of Kharavéla who was a zealous patron of the faith. 
Encouraged by his pious support Jaina missionaries appear to have marched 
to different parts of the Andhra country and preached the gospel 
of Lord Jina among its residents. For we are told in the Hathigumpha 
inscription that Kharavéla convened a conference of learned Jainas 
on the Kumari Hill and consolidated the Angas or sacred texts of the 
doctrine. This should have evidently infused new spirit among its advocates. 
Besides the Hathigumphé inscription of Kharavéla, the Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri caves have treasured a large number of Jaina records ranging 
from the second century B. o. to the tenth century a. pv." Particularly 
interesting among these documents are the epigraphs that speak of the bene- 
factions made in favour of the Jaina ascetics by the chief queen of Khara- 
véia-and the dignitaries of the kingdom. These inscriptions thus constitute a 
pillar of light, as it were, radiating the lustre of the Jaina Law through the 
region of Kalinga into the land of Andhra from the early epoch to ee 
mediaeval age of its history. 


A Bic Gar: After-this we are confronted with a big gap of several 
centuries on account of the dearth of epigraphicel sonrces Yast have mot come 








i Kp. Ind. Vol “XX, Pp. 80; supavata-rijaya-chaka-Kumdaripavate, 1. 14, 
2 Ibid., Vol. XIII, p. 166. 


8 Ep, Ind. Vol. XX, pp, 150-67. 
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forth so far, This wide blank in the account of Jainism can be explained 
by a study of the political and religious history of the Andhra Daéa. Part 
of the country was under the influence of the Satavahanas who ruled from 
the 8rd century B. c. to the 3rd century 4, p.-and who were, on the whole, 
staunch supporters of the Buddhist religion. The same creed enjoyed patro- 
nage at the hands of the Ikshvikus who succeeded the Satavihanas. The 
Salankayanas, the Vishnukundins and the Pallavas, governing different areas 
from the 3rd to the 7th century a, D., not only followed the Brahmanical 
faith, but also zealously led the movement for its revival. Thus for nearly 
7 or 8 long centuries Jainism could not look forth for help from the rulers 
or the state officials. Besides, Buddhism and other doctrines also seem to 
have held the field during this age. From an allusion to the exemption of 
taxes in the Vilavatti grant of Pallava Simhavarma,’ it may be gathered 
that the Ajivikas* had settled in a substantial number in the region of 
the Nellore District in the 5th century a, p. But though vanquished and 
suppressed, Jainism was not wiped out from the land; and its teachers seem 
to have been carrying on their work silently and unflinchingly as seen from 
the subsequent history. With the conquest and establishment of their rule . 
in the Andhra Dééa by the Chalukyas of Karnataka who were generous 
patrons of the faith, Jainism came to the fore for some time in the Telugu 
country. 

Eastern Cudtuxya Recorps: Jainism received patronage at the 
hands of the members of the Eastern Chalukya house from the beginning. 
Kubja Vishnuvardhana, junior brother of Pulakesi II of the Western 
Chalukya family, founded this dynasty in the Andhra country during the 
first quarter of the 7th century a.p. Ayyana Mahdadévi, the queen of Kubja 
Vishnuvardhana, made the gift of the village Musinikunda, situated in the 
Tonka Natavadi Vishaya for the benefit of a Jaina temple named Nadumbi 
Vasati at Bijavada (modern Bezwada). The gift was entrusted into the 
hands of the Jaina teacher Kalibhadracharya. The temple which was pro- 
bably built by the donor herself, belonged to the Kavuriri gana and Samgha 
anvaya. The grant was renewed subsequently at the time of Vishnuvard- 
hana LII, a later ruler of the family,’ 

Encouraged by the material assistance of the princes of the 
Eastern Chialukya family, the doctrine of Lord Jina appears to have 
gathered much strength and influence in the kingdom. Vijayaditya VI 
alias Amma 11, o later woler af the house, waa a great promoter af the 


1 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIV, pp. 296 ff. 


2 The Ajtvikas were an independent sect and the view that: they were a class of 
Jaina mendicants is not correct, See Mediaeval Jainism, pp. 218-23, 


3 An. Rep. on 8. I. Epigraphy, 1916-17, p. 116. . 
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faith. His reign extended from a. vp. 945 to 970. Three copper-plate 
records of hie reign that speak of the munificent benefactions made by 
him for the benefit of Jaina temples and priests have come to 
light. According to the contents of the Maliyapindi charter’ issued by 
this king, a Jaina temple was erected in the south of the village Dharmapuri 
by Katakaraja Durgarija. Durgardja wae an important official of the state 
and the designation Katakaraja connotes that he was ‘a superintendent of the 
royal camp’. The temple was named Katakabharana Jinalaya evidently after 
this official. At the requst of Durgaraja the king made a gift of the village 
Maliyapindi for the benefit of the temple. The Jinalaya was in charge of 
the teacher Sri-Mandiradéva who was a disciple of Divakara and grand-disciple 
of Jinanandi and belonged to the Yapaniya sarhgha, K6ti-Maduva or Maduva 
gena and Nandi gachchha. The village Dharmapuri has been identified with 
modern Dharmavuramu in the Nellore District. 

Another charter known as the Kaluchumbarru grant’ records the 
donation of the village Kaluchumbarru for the purpose of providing for the 
repairs to the charitable dining hall of a Jaina temple called Sarvalokasraya 
’ Jinubhavana. The temple was under the management of Arhanandi who 
belonged to the Valah&ri gana and Addakali gachchha. The gift was made 
with the approval of the king by a lady named Chamekamba who belonged 
to the Pattavardhika lineage, was a devout follower of the Jaina creed and 
a pupil of Arhanandi. The grant village K»lachumbarru was situated in 
the district of Attilinindu. Attili which was evidently the headquarters of 
of the district still exists in its old name and is situated in the West 
Godavari District. It is interesting to note that the temple appears to have 
derived i's name after one of the predecessors of Amma II, either Chalukya 
Bhima II or Amma I, who bore the title Sarvalokagraya® and during 
whose regime the temple possibly came into existence. 


The Masulipatam plates* of the same king present a deeply coloured 
picture of the Jaina faith. The epigraph introduces us to a distinguished family 
of feudatory chiefs who were devout folluwers of the Jaina Law and to an 
eminent line of Jaina teachers who commanded respect in the society. 
Naravahana I, a scion of the Trinayana Kula and Grévya gotra, was 
an officer under the Eastern Chalukya kings. His son Méleparaja and 
the latter's wife Méndimba were zealous adherents of the Jaina creed. ‘Io 
then were born Bhima and Naravihana II, who ardently {allowed the pel 
NERA pp OSCSCSC~S~S~S~S~SCSCStiCt 

2 Ibid. Vol. VIL, pp. 177 ff. 


8 D. O. Ganguly: The Eastern Chalukyas, pp. 71 and 79, 
4 Bp. Ind. Vol. XXIV, pp. 268 #, 
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of Jaina Dharma. Favoured by Chilukya Bhima II, they secured’ the 
insignia of feudal chieftainship, They had a preceptor named Jayaséna who 
was proficient in Jaina philosophy and had the surname Nathaséna. He 
was a disciple of Chandraséna. Jayaséna was honoured by several orders of 
Jaina ascetics and lay worshippers, to wit, Sravakas, Kshapanakas, Kshullakas 
and Ajjakas. At the instance of this reputed teacher, Bhima and Naravahana 
II erected two Jaina temples at Vijayavatika (i. e., modern Bezwada); and 
for the benefit of these temples king Amma II granted the village Pedda 
Galidiparru having converted it into a dévabhoga. ‘Lhe gift village is repre- 
sented by the present day Peda Gadelavarru, a village in the Tenali taluk 
(Guntur Dt). 

An inscription engraved on the wall of the Durgapaficha cave at 
Ramatirtha’ in the Vizagapatam District is highly interesting in that it 
furnishes valuable information both about the place itself and a later king 
of the Eastern Chalukya lineage. The epigraph belongs to the reign of 
Vimaladitya (a. p, 1011-22) and states that his religious teacher ‘lrikalaydgi 
Siddnantadéva of the Dési gana paid homage to Ramakonda with great 
devotion. This shows, in the first instance, that the king had become a 
convert to the Jaina faith and had adopted the Jaina teacher as his spiritual 
guide. Secondly, the record testifies to the eminence of Ramatirtha asa 
sac ed resort of the Jaina religion. Ramatirtha has been evidently referred 
to in the inscription as Ramakonda, It is further gathered from the records 
of pilgrims of earlier date written in red paint on the ceiling of the Panda- 
vapaficha cave and from an inscription on the pedestal of » broken Jaina image 
at Ramatirtha, that the place was an influential centre of the faith from 
early times and a holy abode of pilgrimage for its followers." Ramatirtha 
was an eminent stronghold of Buddhism during the early centuries of 
Christian Era and a large number of Buddhist remains have been discovered 
here.’ It is interesting to observe how Jainism captured this place during 
the declining days of tie Buddhist creed and cunverted it into a stronghold 
of its own. 

DinavoraPino Insoriprions: Let us at this stage revert to Danavula- 
padu once again and review it through the perspective of epigraphy. About 
a dozen inscriptions engraved on sculptured pillars, pedestals of images and 
tablets of stone have been noticed here* These range in date from the Sth 

\ An Rep. on 8.1. Epigvaphy 1918, Appendix B, No. 831 aud p. 133. 

3 en p. 184; Mad. Arch. Rep. 1908-9, pp. 10-11, 1909-10, pp. 20-21; 1910-11 pp. 
8 Ibid.; An. Rep. Arch Surv, of Ind., 1910~11, pp. 78-87. 

4 area » pp. 131-4; An. Rep, on. 8, I. Epigraphy, 1906, Appendix B, Nos. 331-4] 
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century a. D, onwards. One of them assignable to the 10th century refers 
to the Rashtrakita king Nityavarsha who may be identified with Indra 
IlI or Khottiga. Another epigraph eulogises and records the death, by 
the vow of sanyasana, of the great commander of the forces, Srivijaya, who 
was an eminent warrior, a profound scholar and an ardent follower of 
Jaina Law.’ The records contain allusions to a divine named Kanakakirti- 
dava and another teacher. Some of the epigraphs are intended to celebrate 
the Nishidhi memorials of certain lay disciples of the mercantile community 
hailing from Penugonde. From these it becomes clear that this place, i. e., 
Danavulapadu, was considered sacred ; and faithful followers of the Jaina Law 
proceeded here from distant places to terminate their lives according to 
religious injunctions. 

Anmakonpa Pitzar Insoriprion: Jainism appears to have derived some 
help during the early regime of the Kakatiya rulers of Warangal. On a 
hillock near Anmakonda, not far away from Warangal, stands the temple of 
Padmakshi. A pillar set up in front of this temple bears the figures of 
squatting Jinas on its four sides and a Jaina inscription which mentions the 
following facts.* The epigraph is dated a. p. 1117, during the reign of 
the Western Chalukya king Vikramaditya VI. Mahamandaléévara Kakati 
Prdla, son of Bétarasa, was the feudatory governor of the king. Pergade 
Bata, son of Dandadhinatha Vaija, succeeded to the hereditary office 
of the minister under the Kakati chief Prdla. Mailama was the wife of 
this minister Béta. An ardent follower of the Jaina Law, she built a Jaina 
temple named Kudalalaya Basadi on the top of the Anmakonda hill and 
made an endowment of land for its maintenance. The pillar also was set 
up by the same lady on that occasion. Mohimandalésvara Mélarasa, another 
dignitary of the kingdom, also gave land for the benefit of the Jaina temple. 
It may be easily seen that the Kadalalaya Basadi of the epigraph has been 
replaced by the Padmakshi temple of the present day. 

Taparatat Racorp: An inscription from Tadapatri® in the Anan- 
tapur District discloses the existence, in Una locality, oi a well-established 
JSehna temple, an influential line of Jaina teachers and the patronage received 
by them from the feudatory rulers of the area, who claimed their descent 
in the lunar race. The epigraph is dated a. p, 1198 and records an 
endowment of land made by the feudatory chief Udayaditya to the divine 


Méghachandra who was the superintending priest of the Chandranatha- 


Parévanatha Basadi and belonged to the Mila sarngha, Dasi gana, Kondakunda 


1 Ep. Ind., Vol X, pp. 147 ff 7 
2 Ibid, Vol. IX, pp. 256 ff. 
3 South Indian [nscriptions (8, I, 1.), Val. IV, No, 798, | 
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anvaya, Pustake gachchha and Ingaléévara Bali. Méghachandra’s guru was 
Bhanukirti whose guru was Bahubali, 

Cauprotu Crartsr: An epigraph from Chebrolu’ in the Krishna 
District speaks of the temple of Ananta Jina in the locality and seems to 
record the continuance of a gift of land formerly made for its maintenance 
by achief named Jaya. Evidently, the temple must have been in existence 
by the beginning of the 18th century a. D., as the inscription mentions 
the date a. p, 1218-4, From this fact it would be reasonable to surmise that 
Jainisin still claimed some following and was held in estimation to an extent 
in that area, 

Kountav Tirtuakara: An interesting inscription has been noticed 
on the pedestal of an image deposited in the open air Archaeological 
Museum at Hampi.’ It records the construction of a Chaityalaya in the city 
of Kandanavrolu and the consecration therein of the image of Kunthu Tirt- 
hakara by Immadi Bukka Mantrigvara, son of Baichaya Dandanitbha, This 
dignitary was the disciple of Dharmabhishana Bhattarakacharya of the Mila 
Samgha, Balitkara gana and Sarasvati gachchha, The epigraph is dated 
A. D. 1895 and may be assigned to the reign of the Vijayanagara king, 
Harihara II. The image must have originally belonged to Kurnool, as the 
ancient name of the town was Kandanavrolu. But unfortunately the image 
is lost and only the pedestal has survived, The loss is felt all the wore, 
because the images of the ‘lirthakara Kunthunatha are very rare and 
not generally available for study and examination. This affords one more 
instance of the lingering state of Jainism in the Andhra region. 


Sriéaitam Epignarn: Now we reach the end of our epigraphical jour- 
ney and notice with sorrow the tragic doom that extinguished the last rem- 
nants of the Jaina faith in the Andhra region. While recounting the pious 
achievements of a Viragaiva chief named Liga, son of Santa, an inseription 
from Srigaila, dated a, p. 1512, tells us that he took pride in cutting off 
the heads af Guatinbera Laine? Wo Sorther detuis ate forthcoming 

regarding the activities of this Linga against his opponents of the Jaina creed. 
Though this piece of information is meagre, it is full of significance when.read 
in the context of the entire history of Jainism in the Andhra country. 
Firstly, it proves that Jainsim had lingered on in the Andhra couniry, 
particularly in the region of Srifaila, in spite of overwhelming odds, till the 
period of the 16th century. Secondly, it testifies tothe prevalence -of ‘the 
vétambara sect in that land and strengthens our earlier surmise that some 
1 An, Rep. on. 8. 1. Epigraphy, 1936, Appendix B, No, 336. — 
2 Ibid , 1915, Appendix CO, No. 16. 
3 Ep. Ind., Vol. V, pp. 142 #._. 
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of the missionary activities conducted by the pioneers of the Jaina Law in 
South India were sponsored by the members of the Svétimbara sobool. 
Thirdly, it shows that ruthless percecution by the followers of hostile 
creeds was prominent among the causes that led to the extinction of the Jaina 
faith in the Andhra Dééa,* 


Conctusion: We may conclude the above brief review of Jainism in 
the Andhra Dééa with the following useful observations. 


1) The three categories of sources examined by us, viz., traditions 
and literature, antiquities and inscriptions are mutually corroborative. The 
gaps in the story left out in one class of material are sometimes supplied 
and filled in by others, 


2) To a superficial observer the Andhra Dééa is virtually devoid 
of all traces of Jainism; for, no followers of the creed worth the name exist 
in the area, No sacred places like Sravana Belagola in Karnataka or Jina 
Kaiichi in the ‘tamil Nad have survived in the Andhra country. Unlike 
the Kannada and Tamil literatures, the Telugu literature has preserved no 
literary works of outstanding merit written by Jaina authors. But the 
above enquiry has convinced us that the facts were quite different. 


8) A close and correlated study of the various sources has brought 
home the following glowing features of the history of Jainism in the Andhra 
Dééa: i. Jainism migrated to the land of the Andhras prior to Buddhism 
in as early a period as the 6th century 3. o, ii, It had to encounter formi- 
duble opposition from the Buddhist creed. Though met with reverses, it 
continued its struggle with remarkable perseverence and survived with credit 
for a long time. iii. Jainism was prevalent in large areas and wielded consi- 
derable influence over important sections of the society. Many a ruling 
prince and eminent official of the state came under its direct influence and 
fervently followed the path of the Jaina Law. 

4) Particularly interesting and highly significant are those sources 
that hail from the Krishna and Guntur Districts, because this area was the 
stronghold of the rival creed of Buddhism. A comparison of the sources 
from this area with others will show tht they are neither meagre nor 
insignificant. Nay, they are even preponderating so to say. This position 
furnishes eloquent testimony to the high spirit and indomitable courage 
that churacterised the missionary activities of the torch-bearers of the Jaina 
Law who worked under adverse circumstances and succeeded in establishing 
the supremuoy of their faith. 





1 This piece of epigraphioal evidence vindicates the statemeuts of Jaina persecution 
occurring in the literature and Jooal records noticed previously. 


CHAPTER Ili 
JAINISM IN TAMIL NAD 


4, Antiquity 


As contrasted with its vicissitudes in the Audhra Dééa, Jainism 
presente itself in a preeminently advantageous position in the Tamil Nad, 
The sources that come to our help in the task of reconstructing its history 
are exceedingly rich and abundant. We shall make a selective study of 
them with a view to understand the story in its main details, 


Apvvent of Jainism: The geographical situation of the Tamil 
Nad would indicate that Jainism was introduced here either through the 
Andhra Dééa or the Karnataka country. The latter view appears to have 
generally found favour with the scholars as it derives its support from the 
well established tradition of Bhadrabahu’s migration to Karnataka, But 
the evidence discussed at length in the previous chapter would persuade 
us to consider the possibility of the former view also in an agreeable 
light, Therefore we shall discuss here, in the first instance, the antiquity 
of Jainism in the Tamil territory on its own merit, irrespective of its 
affiliations with other parts of South India, and then take up the question 
of its relationship with the adjoining areas, 


Evimence of Mandvatsa: The tenth chapter of the Mahavarnsa, 
8 Buddhist chronicle of the fifth century a. p., deals with the consecration 
of the prince Pandukabhaya. While describing the new constructions in the 
capital town of Anuradhapura, we are told that the king built a house for the 
Nigantha Jotiya to the east of the cemetery. Nigantha Giri and many- 
ascetics of various heretical sects were residing in that area. Proceeding 
further the narrative informs us that the ruler also constructed a chapel for 
Nigantha Kumbhanda and that it was named after him. A dwelling for 
thé Ajivakas was also erected by the monarch.’ 


The expression Nigantha occurring in the above account is a 
Prakrit form of the Sanskrit term Nirgrantha which means a follower of the 
Jaina faith, The reign of king Pandukabhaya’ has been placed in the 4th 
century 2. 0. (from B. c. 377 to 307 } and so the above events concerning the 
construction of a dwelling and a temple for the Nirgranthas in the capital 
should be referred to the early period of the Ceylon history. 





"4 1 Geiger’s Mabavarsa, p. 75. A reference “to the place of resideocte of Nigantha 
© Giri is contained in Dipavamsa (H. were 19, 14) also another Buddhist 
chronicle of the 4th century a. D. 
2. ae Introduction, page xxIyhy “ 
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Important Lanpmark: This piece of information constitutes ah 
important landmark in the history of Jainism in South India. The evidence 
is trustworthy since it comes from a source which is fairly ancient and none 
the least pro-Jaina, Further the accuracy with which the circumstantial 
details are narrated should leave no doubt in regard to its authenticity, 
This shows that Jainism had established itself in the northern part of Ceylon 
and claimed a respectable status in the kingdom. It also points to the 
possibility that the Tamil land might have come into contact with the creed 
of Lord Jina by the period of the 4th century 8, 0, or even earlier. For 
on account of their proximity closer relationship subsisted between Ceylon 
and the Tamil country’; and the Jaina missionaries like the protagonists of 
the Buddhist faith might have naturally preached their doctrine in the latter 
region, prior to their immigration into the island by the land route through 
peninsular India, 

It may be gathered from the above account in the Mahavarisa and 
from other sources that Buddhism was not the dominant religious faith of 
Ceylon in the 4th century 3.c, Jainism and other ‘heretical’ creeds appear 
to have held the field. Buddhism gained prominence in the island later by 
the end of the third century 3, 0, during the reign of the Ceylonese ruler 
Dévanampiya Tissa who was a zealous advocate of the faith.’ It would 
thus seem that the doctrine of Lord Jina which was senior to that of 
Lord Buddha consistently maintained its priority and also superiority, for 
some time, not only in the land of its origin, but also in the distant provinces 
of South India and Ceylon, thanks to the well-organised proselytizing 
activities of its advocates. 

Txsrimony of Trapirioys: We may notice in this context an 
interesting tradition hailing from Karnataka which, though recorded in a 
late literary composition, seems to reflect the antiquity of Jainism in the 
Tamil country. Dévachandra, a Jaina author of the last century, who was 
@ native of Kanakagiri or Maleyiru in the Mysore territory,’ has made a 
faithful collection of miscellaneous legends and traditional accounts of rulers 
and Jaina teachers in his compendium named Rajavalikathe. After furnishing 
the details regarding the migration of Bhadrabahu and Chandragupta to 
the Mysore region, the work tells us that Bhadrabahu, at the time of his 
death, nominated his disciple Visakhacharya as the leader of the assemblage 

1 From the account of Vijaya given in the Mabavarnsn (chapter vii) we know that’ 
the Pandyan knigdom or the southern region of the Tamil country had come into 


intimate relationship with Ceylon. The Dipava:nsa contains allusions to Damile 


(18, 47; 20,17; etc.) which show that the cultural ties between the two regions 
were maintained in the later period also. 


2 Mahévansa, chapter xi, 
8 Karpitaka Kavicharite, Vol, I1I, pp. 147-8, 
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of monks and instructed him to proceed still further to the Chola and Pandya 
countries. Accordingly Visakhichirya repaired to those regions and propa- 
gated the tenets of the Jaina Law among their inhabitants who were 
already familiar with the doctrine.’ Bhadrabahu is known to have deceased 
by the beginning of the third century u. co. (8. c. 297). So the earlier contact 
of Jainism with the Chila and Pandya countries, i. e., the Tamil Nad, as 
specified in this account, may be postulated approximately by the period of 
the 4th century B. 0. 

Testimony of another literary source is available to show that the 
above statement of Dévachandra is not unfounded. Ratnanandi, a writer 
of the 15th ceutnry A. D., gives an account of Bhadrabiahu’s exedus to 
Karnataka on similar lines in his Sanskrit work entitled Bhadrabihucharita 
and states that Viéakhachirya, the disciple of Bhadrabahu, led the Jaina 
sarhgha at the instance of his guru to the Chola country.’ 


Rooxy Bevs anv Ericrapas: After this we pass on to a different 
category of sources whose evidence should be considered direct and decisive. 
In consequence of the researches conducted by the enthusiastic scholars of 
the Epigraphist’s office, Madras,*> a large number of caverns containing beds 
carved out in the rock has been discovered in the hills and mountainous 
regions in the Pudukkottai area and Madura and Tinnevelly Districts of 
the Madras State. The two last-named areas are particularly rich in 
these antiquities and the Madura District is known to possess considerably 
numerous monuments of this kind. These caverns are generally situated on 
mountain slopes at almost inaccessible heights, in out-of-the-way places and 
in the interior of dense forests inhabited by wild beasts. The beds sometimes 
designated as Pajichapindava beds are made into shape by chiselling the 
stone and usually possess the elevation of a pillow. The caverns as a rule 
are provided with the conveniences of natural water supply. From this 
description it may be seen that these rocky hermitages on the hills must 
have been, at one time, occupied by ascetics, monks and recluses who wanted 
to spend their lives in secluded retirement far from the habitations crowded 
by worldly people. 

The very position and nature of these stony couches which are 
characteristically simple and austere would point to their great antiquity. 
But on account of their association, in majority of instances, with irtscriptions 
written in ancient script, it has been possible to determine the e age of these 

; 1 Ep. Carn, Vol. II, Introdaction, p. 39; Studies in South Indian “Jainism, pp. 20 
and 33, 
7 2 Ep. Carn., Vol. II, Introduction, p. 38. 
$8 Vide An. Rep. on 8, I. Epigraphy, 1907, pp. 46-47 ; 1908, pp. 46-47 ; 
1909, pp. 67-70; 1910, pp. 66-69, etc. 
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monuments. with some precision. These epigraphs are sometimes engraved 
quite clese to and on the pillow sides of the beds, thus furnishing unerring 
proof of their synchronism.’ The characters of the records present archale 
specimens of the Brahmi script and may be referred to the period of the 3rd 
century 5. c." In order to present a clear picture of the theme I may 
iHustrate these remarks with a brief description of some of the individual 
monuinents. 


Mapvna Disrator: 1) A cavern with more than dozen beds and 
Brahmt inscriptions was found in the Anaimalai Hill. Three of these are 
double beds. 2) A huge cavern, the biggest so far known, containing 
numerous beds and Brahmi inscriptions, was noticed at Varichchiyir. 8) The 
Tirupparankunram hill revealed the existence of two caverns, One of them 
possesses six beds with writing in Brahmi script on their pillow side. The 
other cavern has two beds and no inscriptions. 4) A big cavern possessing 
inany beds was spotted ont at Alagarmalai. It has two Brahmi inscriptions, 
one on the floor of the cave and another on the brow of the hill, 5) Kong- 
arpuliyangulam has presented at least four caverns possessing more than 
thirty beds in all, Writing in Brahmi characters was detected in one of 
these eaves. 6) Asa result of careful examination the hill called Siddhar- 
malai or ‘the hill of the sages’ near Mettupatti or Muttupatti has yielded 
one cavern with thirty beds. Three epigraphs in Brahmi, one on a bed 
4nd two on the sheltering rock, have been discovered here. A detached 
boulder was also found to possess a single bed and a Brahmi inscription. 7) 
Three caverns have been ransacked at Kilalavu. One of these possesses 
beds and inscriptions in Brahmi alphabet. The other two caverns contain 
beds, but no inscriptions.® 


Trmmavetty Distaict: One cavern possessing writing in Brahmi 
soript and several beds has been explored at Marugaltalai. Four caverns 
containing Br&hmi inscriptions and a large number of beds have been diseover- 
ed at Kalugumalai which is rich in rock-cut architecture and sculptures, 
Ten beds have been traced out in a cavern at Viragikhamani. It is interest- 
ing to note that on one of these beds was found engraved a figure made 
up of 64 “small squares, A game known as Ceylon Arasadi Keliya is 
“associated with an identical diagram.‘ This figure therefore appears to 
have been intended for the playing purpose. This cavern is devoid of any | 
insoriptions in Brahmi alphabet, 


1 Compare, An, Rep. on 8, I. Ep., 1908, p. 47. 

2 a and Transactions of Third Oriental Conference, p. 282. 
3 Ibid, pp. 275-78; An, Rep, on &, L. Epigraphy, 1907, pp. 46-47 ; eto. 
4 Proceedings etc., p. 276, , ‘ 
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Posoxxorrar Anza: Sittannavidal is an impértant hill : vengé 
sontaining « large number of ancient relics, It contains a natural eavens 
known as Eladipattam. Seventeen beds are cut on the roek of this cavern 
and by the side of the largest of these beds is engraved an itiseription in 
Brahmi alphabet, A hill known as Alurittjimalai among the group of hills 
called Nartt@malai has a natural cavern with traces of beds similar to 
those at Sittannavasal,’ 


Tax Prosuem or Ericrarus: In regard to the palacography of 
the Brahmi inscriptions noted above it may be remarked that the seript 
of these epigraphs is akin in many respects to the alphabet of the cave 
records of Ceylon belonging to the same period and further that their 
characters bear resemblance with the Brahmi script of the Bhattiprolu 
documents." These writings thus constitute the earliest lithic records of the 
Tamil Nad and the relics, viz., the rock-cut beds with which they are 
associated, comprise the most ancient lithic monuments of the people who 
lived in the land in that early age. But in spite of the general familiarity 
with the script the interpretation of these epigraphs has baffled the beat 
efforts of renowned epigraphists, This may be attributed to some extent 
to a few hitherto unknown symbols of uncertain value occurring in these 
writings. But the main difficulty lies in regard to their language which 
has proved a veritable puzzle." 


.Two divergent views have been held on the question. According 
to one view the language used in these epigraphs is only Tamil whieh is 
found here in its earliest and undeveloped state. The exponent of thia 
theroy is Mr. K. V, Subrahmanya Ayyar, retired Superintendent for 
Epigraphy of the Archacological Department. Mr. Ayyar has also shows 
that these monuments are associated mainly with the activities of the 
Buddhist missionaries who preached the doctrine of Lord Buddha in the 
Tamil country.“ The other view advocates a Prakrit basis for these 
epigraphs. According to this opinion their language is a variety of Prikyrit 


1 An, Rep, on. 8S, I. Ep., 1915, p. 86 and Manual of Pudukkottai State, Vol. II, 
pt. ji, pp. 1077 and 1092. 

2 Proceedings etc, Third Oriental Conference, p. 282. 

3 These records have still remained an unsolved riddle, though they were discovered 
over four decades ago. The contributory factors for this state of affairs are 
these: peculiar forms of the Brahm! alphabet, crude and archaio nature of the 
language which may be an undeveloped variety of Pr&krit(?), difficulty in the 
grouping of syllables and words, prepossession in regard to thcir Buddhist origin 
to the exclusion of their Jaina relationship. 


4 Proceedings ete, Third Oriental Conference, pp, 278-81. 
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knewn ks ithe Paisichi Prikrit. One of the areas where Paisichi Pr&krit 
3a -said to have been in vogue was the Pandya country, and this description 
agrees with the provenance of these inscriptions. Dr. C. Narayana Rao, the 
protagonist of this theory, has substantiated his agruments by interpreting 
these records in keeping with his theory. 

Jaina Ontain: We may pass over the disputed question of the 
language and the contents of the epigraphs and concentrate our attention on 
those relics, which are closely related with these records, to wit, the natural 
caverns with their unique rows of rock-cut beds. There is adequate 
justification to maintain that these monuments, at any rate, the majority of 
them, could not have been primarily and exclusively Buddhistic in theiy 
origin, The grounds for such a contention are as follows: 

First, although it is possible to postulate the infiltration of 
Buddhism in the Tamil country and in Ceylon prior to the epoch of the third 
century 3. 0., it gained neither strength nor prominence in these regions, 
The Buddhist doctrine gathered momentum only during the later period of 
the century on account of the mighty support and patronage it received at 
the hands of the Mauryan emperor Aégoka on the one side and of the Ceylon 
ruler Dévanampriya Tissa on the other.* On the contrary, as we have 
observed while dealing with the history of Jainism in the Andhra Dééa, 
Jaina teachers were the early enthusiastic leaders of missionary movements 
in South India.” This observation is confirmed by the prevalence of 
Jainiem in Ceylon during the early age of the 4th century 8.0. noticed 
above. We have also discussed with the help of some literary traditions the 
possibility that the Tamil Nad could not have been excluded from the sphere 
7 missionary activities of these early teachers of the Jaina Law in those 

ys. 
Séoondly, we have to note the Jaina associations and ‘environments 
of.many of these caverns and monuments. Here are a few by way of 
Hlustration: 1) At Tirupparankunram, not far away from one of the caverns 
noticed above, have been found two square depressions cut into the rock at an 
inacopssible height. These squares contain standing naked figures with 


1 New Indian Antiquary, 1938-39, pp. 362 ff. 

2 MabSvamens, chapter xi. 

8 The more enduring and wider imprint left on the life and literature in Tamil 
lend’ by Jainism stands in favour of their proselytizing avtivities. Scholars who 
viewed this problem from the Buddhist point of view had also to concede the 
_estly assosiation of {hese monuments with the Jaina monks, Absence of other 
Baddhist ‘relios in these onverns as in Ceylon and the prevalence of Jaina relics 
io them, on the contrary, are some of the serions questions of the problem which 
have not been anawered properly by the Buddhig, yrotagouta, Thte bo, Rep 

va 8.1. Epigraphy, 1907. p. 47; 1908, p. 70, 
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serpent hood, These evidently represent the Jaina Tirthakatas, 2) Iw 
the cavern at Alagarmalai containing Pafichapindava ‘beds a rock-cut 
image of the Jina has been discovered close to the writing in Brahmi 
script. 8) The cavern at Muttupatti noted above possesses sculptures of 
the Jaina deities carved out on the overhanging boulder sheltering the beds. 
4) Of the three caverns noticed above at Kilalava one contains a row of 
rock-out sculptures in relief. These may be clearly identified ag the Jaina 
Tirthakaras in standing-and sitting postures, 5) In the natural cavern at 
Settipodava near Kilakkudi are to be seen rock-cut sculptures of various 
Tirthakaras attended by Sasanadévatas. 6) Existence of a series of 
rock-cut sculptures in relief representing the Jinas has been traced in a 
natural cave on Poygaimalai hill near Kuppalanattam. This cave is known 
by the name Savanar Koil or ‘the temple of the Jaina recluses’. 7) Kalu- 
gumalai noted for its beds and Brahmi inscriptions is particularly rich in 
rock-cut sculptures of Jaina persuasion, which present a highly charming 
spectacle, On the rocks of these hills have been carved out panels of Jaina 
deities; and particularly interesting among them are some that portray the 
Yakshis in prominent positions.’ 8) Sittannavaéal and Narttdmalai contain 
caverns with beds and Brahmi writing. These hills which are absolutely 
devoid of Buddhist vestiges abound in Jaina relics of an early age, such as 
rock-cut sculptures, fresco paintings and inscriptions." 


Thirdly, we have to observe that these Jaina associations of those 
early mounments could not have been accidental, No doubt, it is possible 
to argue that some of the Jaina sculptures were carved out, at a 
later date, on the rocks of caverns containing earlier relics, viz., the beds 
and the Brahmi inscriptions, But we are equally justified in assuming that 
some of the caverns at least continued uninterrupted as Jaina resorte 
from the age of the beds and the Brahmi inscriptions onwards. Further, 
the appellation ‘Pafichapindava beds’ given to some of these monuments by 
the ordinary people need not be construed as necessarily conveying their 
Buddhist associations as Mr. Ayyar has presumed.* For there are instances - 
of hills which are styled Patichapaindava hills, but which own in large numbers 
Jaina sculptures and inscriptions only and no Buddhist vestiges. The hill 
known as Pafichapaéndavamalai near Arcot,‘ another of the same name near 
Kilalavu and the Aivarmalai hill in the Madura District, which is only a 





4 1 Photographs in the collection of the Government Epigraphist’s Office. 
2 Manual of Padukkottai State, Vol. I, p.83; Vol. IT, part I, p, 540, 

3 Proceedings etc,, Third Oriental Conference, pp. 278-19. 

& Ep. Ind, Vol IV, p. 1386, 
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Pail paraphrias of the former expression (Aivar= Five), may be cited ad a 
few fnetances to illustrate this view.’ Cs eo 
‘And lastly, there seems to subsist an early common substratum of 

Shaina religious movement both in Ceylon and in the Tamil area in the 
extreme south of the Indian Peninsula, which are not distantly situated from 
@ach other. As in Ceylon, so in the Tamil land, particularly in its southern 
rts; Jainism might have impressed itself on the social and religious life of 
the péople by the period of thd 4th century 3.0. Significant in this context 
is the close affinity existing between the script of the earliest Brahmi 
teoords of the Tamil land and the alphabet of the cave inscriptions of Ceylon 
as noticed earlier.” 


Jaina Tuwicration 1s Taw, Nap: Now we shall revert to the 
question of immigration of Jainism in Tamil Nad and state our views in the 
ht of thd facts detailed above. After their entry into the Andhra Dééa 
ie advocatés of the Jaina Law appear to have marched due south into the 
famil country. This is attested by the existence of ancient relics such as 
Jaina rock-cut sculptures and inscriptions preserved in the hills of the North 
Arcot District which comprises one of the northern parts of the Tamil 
territory adjacent to the Telugu region. These preachers proceeded further 
to the southern parts of the country and crossing the sea entered into the 
island of Ceylon. This might have taken place approximately during the 
period of the 5th and 4th centuries 8.c, Another stream of Jaina teachers 
appears to have flowed into the Tamil country from the Karnataka region 
during the 8rd century 5, o. These were the monks belonging to the 
eongregation of Bhadrabahu, who carried out the last wishes of their master 
tinder the leadership of Viéakhichirya. The influx of this new band of 
preachers might have accelerated the pace of the proselytising movement 
ia the Tamil couatry, particularly in its southern parts. It is on this 
qround that we can explain the abundance of Jaina monuments and 
imgsexiptions in the hills and elsewhere in the Madura and Tinnevelly 
Diatriots ag contrasted with their limited quantity in the northern areas, 


2. Strongholda of Jainism 


Jama Centres: Now we shall make an attempt to trace the origin 
und rise of some of the eminent centres of the Jaina religion that flourished 
in the Tami] country with the aid of the evidence furnished by anti- 
quities, inscriptions and literature. In doing so we shall be generally guided 
by the considerations of their geographical distribution and chronological 


1 An. Rep. on 8. 1. Epigraphy, 1990, p. 69 und 1010, p, 68, 
2 Proceedings etc,, p. 382. ‘ 
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sequence in each case. One feature that becomes conspicuous to us while deal. 
ing with this subject is that most of these centres originated and developed 
on or by the side of the hills and mountains which are noted for their picturesque 
view and endowed with nature’s bounty. We can, therefore, indulging in 
a metaphor, describe these hills as the citadels of the Jaina faith. In this 
wise it seems that the wheel of conquest of the Jaina Law set in motion by 
Lord Mahavira on the summit of the Kumari Hill in the Kalinga country, 
rolled down on its southern expedition capturing one hill after another and 
converting them inty its strongholds till it reached the extremity of the land, 


Kanont Rector: Katichi or Kanchi region which roughly represents 
the modern Chingleput District appears to have developed as a favourite 
resort of Jainism frum carly times, This area was the home of the Pallava 
power which was nurtured from the 4th to the 8th century a. p. Mayilippir 
which is now a part of the modern city of Madras claimed a substantial 
number of adherents of the Jaina faith among its residents,’ Tiruvalluvar, 
author of the famous Tamil poem Kural, who lived in the first century 
A, D. is said to have been Jaina by persuasion and a resident of this place. A 
tradition from Mahabalipuram avers that the carly members of the Kurumbar 
community of the area were the followers of the Buddhist and Jaina faiths,® 


Kanont Prorsr: Coming to Kanchi proper, the capital city of 
the Pallavas, it had the unique privilege of being an eminent resort of the 
Jaina creed for a considerably long age of several centurics, Not only did the 
doctrine receive active help and encouragement at the hands of the Pallava 
rulers in the beginning, but some of the early members of the house became its 
direct adherents, The famous instance is that of Mahétndravarman I who 
ruled during the first quarter of the scventh century a. p. and was a staunch 
adherent of the Jaina faith ; in the early part of his life.* Equally note- 
worthy is the instance of the Saiva saint Appar who is closely assoviated with 
the Pallava king as the renowned teacher who brought about the spiritual 
transformation of the latter from his earlier leanings with the Jaina creed. 
Initiated into the Jaina fold, Appar spent the younger years of his life in a 
Jaina monastery as monk Dharmasina’ We may note in this context 
the tradition regarding the origin of the two temples dedicated to the Jaina 
deities at Tirupparuttikkunram near Kanchi. These are the shrines of 
Vardhamana and Vrishabhanatha Tirthakaras, which are believed to have 


1 Studies in South Indian Jainism, p. 74; Ep. Ind. Vol. VIII, p. 290. 
2 Ibid. 

3 ‘List of Antiquarian Remains in Madras Presidency, Vol. T, 199. 

4 
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South Indian Inscriptions (8, J. I.), Vol. XII, Introduction, p. 2. 
Studies in 8, I, Jwiniam, p, 66. 
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been founded by a Pallava king at the instance of the teachers Vamana 
and Mallishéna.’ It is not unlikely that this Pallava king was Mahéndra- 
varman I, " 


It is of interest to note that the earlier attachment of Mahéndravarman I 
to the Jaina doctrine is alluded to, though in an indirect way, in an inscription 
of his own.’ The epigraph is engraved on a pillar in a rock-cut cave of the 
king near Trichonopoly. Describing the erection of the Sivaliiga in the 
cave, the record characteristically states that the knowledge of the king in 
respect of god Siva was formerly posed in the opposite direction on account 
of his having followed the path of the hostile creed. The passage in question 
runs thus: 


See cet wr Rr Vly wey | 
erat ferret ferret: cerges 
Jina KAncut: Tirupparuttikkunram, popularly known as Jina Kanchi, 

is situated at a distance of about two miles from the modern town of 
Conjeeveram. This place has preserved a Jaina shrine to this day. The 
presiding deity of this shrine is Lord Vardhamana who is also styled Trailokya- 
nathasvimi, It is the biggest temple, adorned with artistic splendour, in the 
Conjeevaram taluk and owns a large number of well-preserved icons of the 
Jaina pantheon. About 17 inscriptions have been noticed by the epigraphists 
of the Madras Office at this place, und these furnish much useful information 
about the history of the temple. The epigraphs range from the 12th to 16th 
century a. b.° 


One of the inscriptions dated about a. p. 1116 in the reign of the Chola 
king Kulottuiga Chola I, speaks of the purchase of land made by the Rishi- 
samudiya or the assembly of Jaina monks of the place for the purpose of digging a 
channel.“ Another epigraph, dated a few years later in the reign of Vikrama 
Chila, refers to two transactions, on two different occasions, pertaining to the sale 
of lands, free of taxes, for the benefit of the Jaina temple.” The Rishi-samudiya 
figures in this inscription also. In this record Tirupparuttikkunram is referred 
to as ‘pallichchandam’, which shows that the whole village was a gift property 
of the Jaina temple. A third record, dated a. pv. 1199, introduces a teacher 


te 








1 An. Rep. on 8, I. Epigraphy, 1923, p. 4. 

2 8.1.1, VolI, p. 29, The verse cited above contains the figure of speech known as 
double entendre. King Guyabhara was Mahendravarman I, Gupabhara being one 
of his titles, 

3 Ep. Ind, Vol. VII, pp. 115 f.; An. Rep. on 8, I. Epigraphy Nos, 40-45 of 1890; 
Nos, 188-89 of 1901; Nos. 97-100 of 1923; Nos. 381-88 of 1929. 

4 Ibid, No 382 of 19399, 

5 Ibid, No 381 of 1929, 
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named Kurukkal Chandrakirti, who, along with others, is said to have secured a 
tax-free gift of land for the same temple.’ A fourth inscription in Grantha 
characters acquaints us with the construction of the gopura of the temple by 
the sage Pushpaséna Vimanarya who bore the surname Paravidimalla and 
was the disciple of Mallishénpa Vamanasiri.* Of the remaining inscriptions, 
four belong to the age of the Vijayanagara rulers, two of Bukka IJ and two 
of Krishnadévaraya. The former, dated a. D. 1382 and 1388 respectively, 
testify to the fervent devotion entertained by Irugappa, the minister of Bukka 
II, who made munificent benefactions for the maintenance of the great religious 
establishment and for new constructions in the temple.* In the earlier of 
these grants the deity is addressed as Trailékyavallabha, the god (Nayanér ) 
of Tirupparuttikunru, 

Jaina Asosnpency: On account of the paucity of sources it is not 
possible to present a clear picture of the state of Jainism in the region of Kanchi 
prior to the 7th century a. p. Buddhism seems to have approached this area 
earlier and developed it as one of its powerful centres. This might have been 
one or two centuries before and a few centuries after the commencement of the 
Christian Era, By the time of the 7th century a. p, Buddhism appears to 
have lost much of its prestige and hold in the society and to have been passing 
through a critical period, This was probably due to the spread of the other 
doctrines, one of them being that of Lord Jina. We are led to draw this 
inference from the caricature of the Buddhist creed, rudely depicted in a 
contemporary Sanskrit play entitled Mattavilisaprahasanam. This work is 
ascribed to the authorship of the Pallava ruler Mahéndravarman I. Particularly 
noteworthy in this context is the manner in which the Buddhist mendicant is 
held to ridicule in this burlesque. It is also of singificance to observe that the 
play: contains no reference to Jainism though the followers of the other schools 
have been drawn into it.‘ 

Jainism was already in a prosperous state by the time of the 6th and 
7th centuries a. D. This is attested not only by the account of Mahéndravarman 
I, Appar and Sambandhar, narrated in the hostile literary compositions in 
Tamil, such as the Tévaram and the Periyapuranam,' but also by the statement 
of the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsiang who visited Kanchi about 640 4. dD: 
Hiuen Tsiang tells us that the Jainas were very numerous in the city of 
Kanchi and that Buddhism and Brahmanism were about on a par.’ An 
1 re Report on 8. I, Epigraphy, No, 43 of 1890, Kurukkal is the Tamil honorific plural 

OF guru, 
2 Tbid,, No. 98 of 1923. 
3 Ep, Ind. Vol, VII, p, 115 ff. 
4 R. Gopalan: Pallavas of Kanchi, pp. 10 and 93-94, 
5 
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Studies in 8S. I, Jainism, pp. 66-67. 
List of Antiquarian Remains in Madras Presidency, p. 177. 
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inveatigation into the Buddhist antiquities, the Sthalapuranas of various temples 
ofthe: Place, the local traditions and other sources, all lead us to arrive at the 
sane result, to wit, Kinchi was a great centre of the Buddhist creed for a 
¢onsiderably long age of centuries and that subsequently it yielded place to the 
faith ‘of Jina, With the decline of Buddhism approximately by the age of 
the fifth century a.p., Jainism gained ascendancy rapidly. It expanded and 
consolidated its position in and around the region of Kanchi, This is observed 
from a survey of a good number of places in the area of the Conjeeveram taluk, 
which have afforded several smouldering relics of the Jaina creed.” We may 
now take a glimpse of these antiquities near Kanchi. ° 


Vioiniry or Kaxcar: Anandamangalam has revealed the existence 
of a group of Jaina sculptures carved on the rock of a hillock lying near the 
village. On another rock near this group is a solitary Jaina figure with 
attendants, The central figure in the group is believed to represent Anantanaitha 
Tirthakara; consequently, it is conjectured that the village has derived its 
name from the Jaina deity. But it will be shown presently that both these 
assumptions are incorrect. No followers of the Jaina faith are residing in the 
village at present; but’ members of the Jaina-community living in the neigh- 
bouring villages come to this place once in a yeur to offer worship to the above- 
mentioned Jaina deities on the boulder.’ An inscription dated a, v, 945, 
in the reign of the Chala King Madiraikonda Parakésarivarman, is engraved 
on the boulder by the side of the Jaina sculptures, It records « gift of gold 
made by the divine Vardhamanappcriyadigal, a disciple of Vinaiyabhasura 
Kuravadigal for providing food to a devotee at Jinagivipalli.* This Jinagiripalli 
appears to have been the monastery situated at Jinagiri, possibly a name of 
the Jaina settlement near the hillock at Anandamangalam. 


ANANDAMANGALAM Soutprurts: Now before proceeding to other places 
in the vicinity of Kanchi, we may pause for a moment to take a closer view 
of the rock-cut figures near Anandamangalam mentioned above; for these sculptures 
seem to belong to an early age and their study is calculated to help us to 
understand some peculiar aspects of the religious and iconographic traditions of 
Jainism in Tamil land. 

The group contains a central figure which occupies a place of promi- 
nence." This is evidently a Tirthakara seated on a throne in the palyankdsana 


: 1 Aa, Rep. on 8. I. Epigraphy, 1923 pp. 128-29. 

2 Ibid, p. 129, 

3 Ibid, p. 3. 

4 Ibid, Appendix B, No, 430, Periyadigal is an honorific suffix signifying high 
veneration. Kuravadigs] also is an honorific epithet indicating great reverence, 
derived from Sanskrit guru. 


6 Photograph in the collection of the Government Epi raphist’s Office, 
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posture and surmounted by the familiar canopy of triple umbrella.. In the upper 
spaee near the deity are seen four small figures, two on each side, These 
probably represent the Sisanadévatas and Ganadharas, It is not known if 
the throne bore the usual cognidance of the Jina. If it bore one, it is 
obliterated. To the proper right of the main deity lies a prominent female 
figure, decorated with head-dress, ornaments on the neck and hands, and garment 
on the lower part of the body. She is standing on a seated lion, having her 
right leg bent at the knee, the right hand turned towards the waist and holding 
some object, and the left hand placed on the head of a child whose feet are 
planted on the hindmost part of the animal. Two dwarfs are standing near 
her to the proper right. Behind the bended right arm of this female figure 
is atroe, In the upper a to the right of the tree is a flywhisk, A similar 
object is depicted also to the left of the Tirthakara, 

To the left of the main deity, which is the Tirthakara, are two 
figures which claim some prominence. They are standing with their hands 
hanging down in the kdydtsarga posture, and their feet resting on a full-blown 
lotus, The figure immediately to the left bears the canopy of the triple umbrella, 
The other figure also appears to have borne a similar decoration; but it is obli- 
teratad on account of damage. Signs of damage may be detected in other spots 
of the group also, 

Tugiz Ipsstirication: What deity is the central figure of tho 
above description’ The belief in regard to its identity with Anantanatha 
Tirthakara has no justification, ‘The characteristic traits enumerated 
above do not square with the known iconographical features of Anantanatha 
Jina. The deciding factor in the present enquiry is, I think, the female 
figure, She must apparently be the Yakshini of the Tirthakara. Almost 
all the Yakshinis in the Digambara School of Iconography are endowed 
with four hands, and it is only in two cases that two hands are permitted, 
They are Ambika, the Yakshini of Néminatha and Siddhayika, the Yakshini 
of Mahavira, Ambika is described as riding on a lion and carrying in her 
two hands a bunch of mangoes and a child.’ This description eminently 
suits the female figure of cur group. Hence the Tirthakara here must 
be Neminitha. ‘The tree in the sculptures must be his Kévala trec which is 
said to be Mahavénu (great bamboo) or Vétasa (cane ).” 


There still remain to be identified the two figures standing on 4 
a lotus to the left. They might be Pargvanitha and Mahiivira, the 23rd 
and 24th Tirthakaras of the series, Néminitha being the 22nd. Otherwise, 
thdy could be identified as Padmaprabha and Naminatha who bear the red 





1 BC, Bhattacharya: . Jaina Teonography, p. 42. 
2 Ibid, p. 80, 
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aud the ‘blue lotus as their cognizance or specific symbols,’ Or, in 4 general 
way they would stand for any two Jinas of the pantheon. When a 
Tirthakara attains Kévala Jitina or Perfect Knowledge, he commands 
all miraculous powers by virtue of which a golden lotus is said to move 
always under his feet." This supernatural phenomenon appears to have 
been depicted in the sculptures under notice. This panel of sculptures 
might be aseribed approximately to the age of the 9th and 10th 
century A, D. 


Importanr Opsgrvations: Asa result of the critical review of tho 
Anandamangalam sculptures, we are furnished with the following important 
results. The Yakshini enjoys a fairly prominent position by the side of the 
Jina, which is not commonly assigned to her. This is conspicuous in three 
ways. First, she is marked out for an independent status in spite of her 
usual place of an attendant subordinate deity. Secondly, we may note her 
place to the right of the Jina, whereas her legitimate place is to the 
left. Thirdly, we may observe the special attention paid to her, as seen 
from the big size and elaborate decorations of the figure. The prominence 
that was being given to the Yakshini of the Jaina pantheon at this period 
and in these parts, is illustrated by the other rock-cut sculpture not far away 
from the above group. The figures are not quite clear, but we can make out 
for what they appear to be.® The main figure might be Mahavira and the 
two-handed female figure standing to the proper right, his Yakshini 
Siddhayika. Her right hand is placed on the waist and she is holding in her 
upraised left. hand an object which may be a fruit, The point worth noting 
in this case also is the position occupied by this deity on the right side of 
the Jina. We shall have more occasions hereafter to comment on the 
predominance of the images of Yakshint in our survey. 


Revios at ArrAgcam, erc.: Jaina relics have been discovered in 
the villages of Arpakkam, Magaral, Aryaperumbikkam, Vishar and Siru- 
vikkam in the Conjeeveram taluk. Aypakkam hag preserved a temple 
dedicated to Adi Bhattilakar or Arugar which is Tamil version of the term 
Arhat, Another temple dedicated to the same deity was found in dilapi- 
dated condition at Magaral. Jaina images have been noticed in mutilated 
condition at Aryaperumbakkam and Vishiér. An inscription in ill-preserved 
state was copied at Siruvikkam. The epigraph is engraved in early 
characters and records the gift of land to a Jaina temple or monastery named 

1 Jaina Iconography pp. 59 and 79. 
3 Abhidhdnachiotimani I verse 61. 


$ Another photograph in the collection of the Government Epigraphist’s office. 
4 Aun, Rep. on 8. I, Epigraphy, 1923, p, 129, 
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Srikaransppertmballi ‘at Sirupikkam.? The epithet ‘perashballi’” in the - 
name indicates that it must havo been a fairly big and important religious 
institution. 

PaNcHAPANDAVAMALAT: From the region of Kanchi we proceed first 
towards the west and thence towards the south and enter into the tract of 
Pafichapindavamalai and Tirumalai, which represents roughly the modern 
district of North Arcot, ‘The word ‘malai’ in these names means ‘a hill,’ 


The hill popularly known as Paiichapindavamalai, which means 
‘the hill of the five Pandavas’, is stituated at a distance of about four miles 
to the south-west from the town of Arcot. Tiruppaimalai is another name 
of the hill. This hill contains two caves, one natural and another 
artificial, The natural cavern is on the southern side of the rock. Inside 
the cavern area few sculptures carved out in the rock, These will be 
examined in detail presently. An inscription is engraved on the front face 
of the rock overhanging the natural cave. Farther to the left and higher 
up on the same side of the rock is carved the figure of a seated Jina, and 
below this a tiger whose traces are rather obliterated. Proceeding to 
the western side of the rock we notice another inscription. The artificial 
cave consists of seven cells with six pairs of pillars, An image of the 
Jina is cut into the rock above these cells, This cave bears no inscriptions." 


Taz Insorirtion: The first inscription at Pafichapandavamalai 
mentioned above is engraved in very archaic Tamil alphabet of the 7th and 
8th century a. D. It is dated in the 50th year of Nandippottarasar and 
states that a person named Naranan who was a resident of Pugalalaimangalam, 
caused to be incised the image of Ponniyakkiyar along with the preceptor 
Naganandi.® Nandippottarasar may be identified with the Pallava king 
Nandivarman who ruled from a. p, 717 to 779. It is evident from the 
context that Naranan, the author of the sculptures, was an ardent follower 
of the Jaina creed, and that Naganandi was a divine of reputation. The 
expression Ponniyakkiydr may be split up into pon and Iyakkiydr which is 
honorific plural of Zyakki, Pon means ‘gold’ and Iyakki is the Tamil form 
of the word Yakshi which denotes a female attendant deity of Jina. 


Tue Scurerunss: Now we shall examine the sculptures inside the 
cave. The prominent figure is that of a female who is sitting on a raised 
platform. She has two hands. Her right hand is resting on the seat 





%}1 An, Report on S, I. Epigraphy, 1928, Appendix C, No, 64. 
2 Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, p. 136. 
3 Ibid, p 187. 
4 Ibid., plate facing page 138, 
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and shé is holding some object in her left hand which is raised, The object 
looks like a fruit. A male figure of smaller size is standing to her proper 
right on the platform. On the lower side of the platform are shown 
three miniature figures which might be of some devotees. Ponniyakkiyar 
er the Golden Yakshi in the inscription evidently refers to the prominent 


female figure and the mule figure by her side might be the preceptor 
Naganandi, 


Gotpen YaxsHi: Who is this Ponwyakkiydr or Golden Yakshi? 
I think she is Siddhayika, the characteristic attendant deity of Mahavira, 
As seen previously she is also sometimes portrayed with two hands. Tho 
more familiar attributes of her two hands are the Varadamudra (blessing 
pose) and the book. But another symbol which is attributed to her is 
the ocytrus fruit.’ This is assumed to indicate, in particular, her Yakshi 
nature. In the Pratishthisammgraha she is described as invested with 
golden lustre.” These canonical details of Siddhayiki agree in many respects 
with the image of the above description in the cave. Preceptor Naganandi 
appears to haye been a worshipper of the Yakshi and one who popularised 
the deity. 


One striking fact that deserves to be noted in regard to these 
sculptures in the cave is that the image of the Jina figures nowhere in the 
picture. This is strange and significant. The Yakshi or Yakshini, after 
all, is a secondary deity and she is generally portrayed in subservient rela- 
tionship with her master, the Jina, But here things are different. This 
unusual position may be attributed to the prominence that was being given to 
the worship of Yakshi in preference to that of Jina on account of her easier 
appeal and accessibility to the popular mind. This, I think, is the earliest 
remarkable instance, so far known, of the prevalence of the Yakshi cult 
in South India, afforded by the joint evidence of epigraphy and icono- 
graphy. 

Gov or Hoty Hitt: The second inscription on the rock at Pajicha- 
pigdavamalai is about two centuries later.* It is dated in the 8th year 
of the Chéla king Rajarija who ascended the throne in A, p, 984-85. The 
epigraph introduces a feudatory chief of the Chéla king, Lataraja Vira Chola 
by name, who was a zealous adherent of the Jaina creed and is described 
as a worshipper of the holy feet of the god of Tiruppinmalai. This chief, 
the record states, assigned to the god of Tiruppainmalai certain income 
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1 Jaina Iconography, p. 146. 


2 fealtar war tét fagen wenvar | Ibid, fn. 2. , 
8 Ep. Ind, Vol. IV, p. 187. 
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derived from the village Kiraganpidi (modern Kirambadi near the hil) ad 
the request of his queen. The nature of the god is disclosed by the expre- 
sion, ‘pallichchandam’, characterising the gift, which occurs more than 
enee in the insoription. Pallichchandam usually means a gift to a ‘palli’ 
which is a Jaina religious institution, a monastery er a temple, and is 
frequently met with in the inscriptions of the Tami! country. 


Who could be this god of Tiruppinmalai? Tiruppinmalai consists of 
three words, tiru, pd! and malai, Tire is derived from Sanskrit ért meaning 
tholy’; and pil is milk, The whole expressioa may thus be rendered as 
‘the holy mitk hill. The inscription evidently refers to the Pafichapindava 
hill by this name and this assumption is justified by the still surviving 
another name of the hill, Tiruppimalai, noticed above. Since no other Jaina 
shrine or image proper is traceable on the hill, the god of this hill evidently 
must be the figure of the seated Jina carved on the rock, deseribed above, 
The presence of the tiger's effigy near the Jina lends confirmation to this 
view; for the donor chief was of the Chéla extraction, whose emblem was 
the tiger. In this manner the whole hill is inveated with Jaina associations 
from very remote times and it must have been looked upon as a sacred resort 
by the members of the Jaina community residing in the neighbourhood. 


VitkPAKKAM: Besides the images and the inscriptions examined 
above there is additional evidence to prove that the region of Paficha- 
p&ndavamalai was once a busy centre of Jainism. An image of a Tirthakara 
has been traced in the village of Vilapakkam which is about a mile towards 
the south-east of Pafichpandavamalai. But more illuminating than the 
image is the inscription found near the Nagan&théévara temple in the 
village.? The epigraph is dated a. p, 945 during the reign of the Chola 
king Pardntaka 1 and speaks of the sinking of a well at Vilépakkam by 
Pattini Kuratti Adigal. The well and a house were afterwards constituted 
into @ nunnery and placed under the supervision of the Twouty-Four of the 
village. Pattini Kuratti Adigal,* as the name signifies, appears to have 
been an eminent lady teacher. Literally rendered, the expression means 
‘Her Holiness Fasting Lady Preceptor’, According to the same source she 
was @ disciple of Arishtanémi Bhatarar of the big Jaina settlement of 





1 Ep. Ind., Vol. 1X, p. 231; Vol. XXIV, p. 154, eto. 
2 An, Rep. on 8. I. Epigraphy,-1900, Appendix B, No. 53. : 
8 ‘This uame is interesting. ‘Yhat it is a popular epithet and not a name of initiation 
r is clear from the expression Pattini which means ‘fasting’. Kuratti is the Tamil 
feminine form of Sanskrit guru. The honorific plural, ‘Adigal’, signifying some 
such sense as ‘Her Holy Feet’, ‘Her Worship’, etc., points to the eminent spiritual 
status of the teacher. 
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Tiruppinwalai, The Jaina residents of the place had organised themselves 
and constituted a representative council of ‘twenty four’ members to look 
after their interests, This is gathered from the statement in the inscription 

eoncerning the Twenty-Four. This specific number again bears particular 
significance in the context; for it is reminisoent of the eueney scar 
Tirthakaras of the Jaina pantheon. 

Vattimalar Hitt: A few smiles towards the more of Paficha- 
pandavamalai i is another hill by the side of the village Vallimalai. 1t hasa 
natural cavern on its eastern slope, which has preserved two groups of Jaina 
images incised on the rock, ‘he sculptures are impressive; they represent 
the Tirthamkaras, and other Jaina deities and also eminent Jaina teachers.’ 
Four inscriptions are engraved underneath one of these groups. Two of 
them. are written in Grantha characters and the other two in Kannada, 
Their language however is all Kannada, 

One inscription belongs to the Western Ganga prince Rajamalla, 
It states that Rajamalla took possession of this, the best of mountains and 
founded the cave temple there. Another engraved near a sculpture informs 
that the image, probably of his teacher, was made by the divine Ajjanandi 
Bhatara. The third record again refers to the figure nearby and tells that it 
was the image of monk Dévaséna, a pupil of Bhavanandi Bhatara, who was 
the preceptor of a chief of the Bana family, The fourth epigraph points to 
another sculpture on the rock as the representation of the teacher Govardhana 
Bhatéra and tells that it was made by the monk Ajjanandi Bhatara, 
® pupil of Balachandra Bhatara, These records’ may be roughly assigned 
to the period of the 9th and 10th centuries a. p. 

Traumatar (near Polir): Now we journey towards the south and 
approach another renowned hill replete with Jaina antiquities. It is the 
hull known as Tirumalai near the village of the same name about 10 miles 
from Polar. The village is still inhabited by Jainas, and some of the Jaina 
families have preserved in their possession copies of Jaina religious and 
literary works written on palm leat. Among these mention may be made 
of the following few: 1) Trailokya Cnadamani: Prakrit text with com- 
mentary in Tami]; 2) Tattvarthasitram: Sanskrit text with commentary in 
Tamij; 3) J ivandharachampi by Harichandra: Sanskrit text and com- 
mentary; 4) Gunabhadra’s Mahaipurina; 5) Yaty@charadharma: Sanskrit 
text with commentary; 6) Kuothundthasvamipurayam in Tamil; 7) Sripura- 
gam in Tamil. . 

1. ‘Hp. Ind, Vol. 1V, 
; ba = a Pp. 140 and facing plate. 
3 An. Rep. on 8. I. Epigraphy, 1687, pp. 3 and 7. 
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pee Raview or Ertcraras: About a dozen inscriptions in Tamil .and 
Grantha alphabet and Tamil language bearing on the ‘history of Jainiem 
have -been discovered at Tirumalai. They are engraved at different spots on 
the rock by the side of the painted cave, near the rock-cut Jaina figures on 
the top of the hill and at the base. The earliest among them refers to the 
reign of the early Chéla king Pardntaka I and is assignable to about a. D. 
910. It registers a gift of gold made by two residents of Kaduttalai for 
feeding one devotee in the Jaina temple on the sacred hill at Vaigavir.? 


Another epigraph which comes half a century later refers itself 
to the 19th regnal year of the Rashtrakita king Krishna III of the 
Malkhéd dynasty. This date comes to c, 957 a. vp. It records the gift of 
a.lamp made to the Yaksha on the Tirumalai hill at Vaigavir by a servant 
of Ganhgamadévi, the queen of the Rashtrakita monarch.* The persence of 
this servant of the Rashtrakita family from Malkhéd in the midst of the 
Tamil country requires explanation, and this is offered by the historical 
events of the period. Krishna III led an expedition against the ruler 
of the Tamil country and dealt a crushing blow to the Chola power in the 
famous battle of Takkolam in the North Arcot Dt. This was about the year 
4. D. 949, The Karnataka victor remained in the Tamil land subsequently 
for some years consolidating his successes." It was during this period that 
the servant of the royal household of the Rashtrakita emperor appears to 
have offered the service to the deity of the ‘holy hill’, attracted by its fame. 


Monx Gounaviea: The inscription on a rock at the foot of the hill 
refers to the 21st year of the great Chola king Rajaraja 1, whose equivalent 
would be about 1005 A. pv. It tells us that the great monk Gunaviramamuni 
constructed a sluice near Vaigui-malai and named the same after the teacher 
Ganigskhara Maru-porchiriyan who appears to have been his spiritual 
preceptor.‘ 

Two Cudza Recorps: Two inscriptions belonging to the reign of 
the Chéla ruler Rajéndra I, and mentioning his 12th and 18th years which 
correspond approximately to a. p. 1023 and 1024 respectively are found 
at different spots on the rock of the Tirumalai hill. The first of these 
states that a Jady named Ilayamaninangai made suitable provision for 
burning a perpetual lamp before the god Arambhanandi of the holy 
mountain, Tirumalai, at the Jaina endowment village of Vaigavir. The 





i 1 8.1.1, Vol, III, No. 97. 
2 An, Rep. on 8. I. Epigraphy, 1908, Appendix B, No. 65. 
8 K. A. Nilakanta Sastri: Cholas, Vol. I, pp, 159-61. 
4 8S. LL, Vol. I, No. 66. 
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reoorf aiso informs us incidentally thet a similar provision fot burning a 
perpotial.lamp had been made formerly by Sinmavai, queen of the. Pallava 
king. It is of interest to note that the Jaina deity is addressed in 
this inscription by the peculiar name Arambhanandi." Details regarding 
the Pallava queen are not known. 
The second epigraph speaks of the provision made for burning 
perpetual lamp and for offerings to the god of Sit Kundavai Jinalaya on 
the holy mountain at Vaigavir.’ Vaigavir, we are told, was a ‘palli- 
ehchandam’, i. e., a Jaina religious endowment. The donor in this instance 
also was a lady named Chimundappai (=Chimundabbai). She was the 
wife of a merchant named Nannappayya, a resident of Malliyar. 

The name of the Jaina temple introduced in this record is interesting. 
For we know that Kundavai was a princess of the Chéla extraction. She 
was the elder sister of the famous Chola monarch Rajaraja I, and it ig 
suggested that the temple owed its foundation to this great lady. This 
surmise is supported by the more explicit evidence of epigraphs, Kundavai 
was catholic in her religious outlook and looked upon the different 
gods, Vishnu, Siva or Jina, with common devotion. In addition to the 
temples of other deities she is also credited with the erection of two more 
Jaina temples, one at modern Dadapuram in the South Arcot Dt. and 
another at Tirumalavadi in the Trichinopoly Dt.‘ 

Yaxsni Worsuirpxp: We have noticed above an instance of a 
gift made to the Yaksha at Tirumalai in an early epigraph. Two more 
inscriptions deserve particular attention in the context of the prevalence 
of the Yakshi cult in the Tamil country, which has been alluded to more 
than once before. One engraved in a small shrine below the painted cave 
at Tirumalai furnishes the following details.’ Arishtanémi Acharya, hailing 
from Kadaikkottir, had the image of a Yakshi made and installed it here. 
Arishtanémi was a pupil of Paravadimalla who belonged to Tirumalai. 
The shrine containing this epigraph evidently bore the Yakshi image. The 
other record engraved on the outer wall of the doorway leading to the 
peinted cave is still more interesting.” It tells us that the images of a 
Yaksha and Yakshi had been set up originally on the holy mountain of 
Arhat by Elini, a prince of the Chéra family from Kérala. The images, 
in course of time, became subject to decay. Seeing this, a later descendant 
dL BLL, Vol T, No. 68. 
2 Does this stand for Rishabhandtha, the first Tirthakara! 
3 Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, pp. 229 ff, 


4 An, Rep, on 8. 1. Epigtaphy, 1919, Appesidiz C, No 8; Cholaa, Vol. II, p. 507. 
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of Ejini, by name VidugSdalagiya-Perumal, son of Rajaraja, had. the two 
images restored and placed under worship in the usual fashion, The Chara 
chief, in addition, presented a gong to the shrine and constructed a channel, 
The Tirumalai hill is referred to as ‘Tundirahvaya-mandalirha-sugiri’ in the 
Sanskrit portion of the epigraph, which means ‘the eminent hill of Arhat 
in the region of Tundira, i, e., Chola country’; and in the Tamil portion it 
is mentioned as ‘Engunavirai-Tirumalai’ which connotes ‘the sacred hill of 
the god possessing eight attributes,i. e., the Jina’. Itis clear from these 
details that both Elini and Vidugadalagiya-Perumi] were ardent followers 
of the Jaina religion. The epigraphs are not dated but may be broadly 
ascribed to the age of the 11th century A. D. 


Viniza Nivanin: The last epigraph to be reviewed is engraved 
on the wall of a Mandapa at the base of the hill.’ It refers to the rule of 
the chief Rajandrayana Sambhuvaraja and may be assigned approximately 
to the middle of the 14th century a. p. It informs that Nallattal, 
daughter of Mannai Ponnindai of Ponnir, caused the blessed Vihira Nayanir, 
Ponneyil-natha, to be raised to the holy mountain of Vaigai. Ponneyil-nitha 
means the ‘Lord of the golden fortress’, i. e., Arhat. Vihira Nayandr seems 
to be the Utsava~Vigraha or the duplicate image of the main deity, that 
is taken out in procession on ceremonious occasions. 


It may be gathered from the above review of epigraphs that the 
ancient name of the village at the bottom of the hill was Vaigai or Vaigavir 
and that the hill was called Vaigai-malai or Vaigai-Tirumalai. In course 
of time the term Vaigai fell into disuse and the hill was styled simply 
Tiramalai or ‘the Sacred Hill’, The sanctity of the hill was evidently 
derived from the presence of the Jaina deities. Subsequently the village 
also assumed the name Tirumalai, its old name Vaigai having been forgotten, 
Thus Tirumalai, in this case, constitutes essentially a Jaina appellation 
nurtured in Jaina associations for centuries. 

Lastly, we may note one more interesting Jaina relic that has 
survived to this day at this sacred place. It is the remnant of paintaings 
preserved on the wall and ceiling of the cave. The centre of attraction is 
a wheel whose nave is occupied by the figure of the Jina flanked hy 
attendants, The intervening space between the spokes of the wheel con- 
tains groups of devotees in adoring postures. The wheel evidently symbolizes 
the Dharma Chakra or the victorious Jaina Law set in motion by Lord 
Jina. The conception and execution of the piece are highly impressive. 
These paintings probably date from the 11th century ap. Traces of 
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eatlier paintings covered up by the existing works have also been observed 
here.) “ 

Harurracs or Vepit: Now we may notice two places in the Wandi- 
wash talak of the North Arcot Dt. which were characteristic resorts of 
the Jaina creed. Here also we have to negotiate, as before, with hills and 
eaverns and boulders and rocks, Not far away from the village of Vedal are 
hills whose boulders have disclosed the existence of four Jaina inscriptions." 
Two of these epigraphs are engraved in archaic characters of the 8th and 
Sth centuries 4. p. and belong to the times of the Pallava king Nandivarman 
II and the Chola monarch Aditya I. The natural caverns on the hills 
which have been extended by Mandapas of later construction, appear to 
heve been used as a monastery and a hermitage by Jaina monks and nuns 
in the mediaeval centuries. In the inscription of the time of the Pallava 
raler® this hill resort has bean referred to as Vidal and Vidarpalli which 
means ‘the Jaina monastery at Vidal’. 

Lavy Paacerroz: The other epigraph‘ assigned to the reign of 
the Chala ruler Aditya I in the second half of the 9th century a. p. furnishes 
some interesting details in regard to the Jaina church and the ascetic 
teachers who were held in esteem by the residents of the locality in general 
and the followers of the Jaina Law in particular. Here was residing in 
the cave near the boulder bearing the inscription, a renowned lady teacher 
named Kanakavira Kurattiyar. She was the pupil and follower of the 
teacher Gunakirti Bhataéra of Vidal. A dispute arose between the lady 
teacher and her five hundred lady pupils on one side and the four hundred 
nuns of a different group on the other. In this situation the inhabitants of 
the locality who were lay disciples of the school to which Kanakavira 
Kurattiyar’ belonged, came forword with an assurance that they would 
protect the lady preceptor and her pupils and provide for their maintenance. 
In this manner came to prominence the hermitage at Vedal presided over by. 
the distinguished nun, with the support of the Jaina adherents. We may 
incidentally note that Madévi Arandimangalam was another name of Vidal. 

Ratios at Ponnta: Relics of the Jaina faith have been preserved 
to the present day at Ponntr which must have been an influential centre 
of the creed at one time. The place possesses a fairly big shrine of 


Vincent Smith: History of Fine Art in India & Ceylon, p. $44. 
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Adinitha Tirthakara constructed on a low mound called Kanakagiri, The 
temple is under worship. and owns a few decent metallic images of Tirtha- 
karas and other deities. Notable among these is an icon of the deity 
Jvalamélini. The image has eight hands and its head is surrounded by an 
aureole of flames. The following are the details of attributes of her hands: 
the right series: disc, safety (abhaya), mace and spear (sala); the left 
series: conch, shield, skull (kapdia) and book. This idol resembles in many 
respects the image of Mahakali of the Hindu pantheon, About three miles 
to the north-west of Ponnir is 4 hill named Nilagiri. On the top of this 
hill is carved the image of Hélacharya, which is also under worship.” 

The Mahamandapa of the Adinatha temple contains two inscriptions 
which provide some historical glimpse of the temple and its ritualistio 
traditions, The earlier of the two is dated in the 7th year of the Pandya 
ruler Tribhuvanachakravarti Vikramapandya, which may be equated with 
a, p. 1289, This record speaks of the arrangements made for the worship 
and repairs in the temple of Adinatha, out of the income derived from the 
taxes payable by the inhabitants of the Jaina colony attached to the 
temple by the popular representatives of the tract known as Vidal-parru.’ 
The second epigraph lays down a rule for the Jaina residents of the place to 
follow. It is dated in Suka 1655 or a. D, 1783, The record states that 
the Jainas of Svarnapura-Kanakagiri should take the images of Parégvanitha 
and the goddess Jvalamdlini Amman from the temple of Adiévara every 
Sunday to the Nilagiri Hill at the time of the weekly worship of 
Hélacharya.* 

JVALAMALINIi: Highly illuminating is the prevalence, at this place, 
of the traditions concerning the deity Jvalimalini and the teacher 
Hélacharya, Hélachirya, which name divested of phonetic hiatus would 
be Hilacharya, according to a literary tradition, is intimately associated 
with the deity Jvalamalini. He was an eminent monk of the Dravida 
gana and hailed from Hémagrama in the Dakshina Dééa or southern country, 
dn order to releasoa lady disciple of his from the clutches of a Brahma- 
rakshasa or evil spirit which had possessed her, he propitiated the Vahni 
Dévata or the goddess of fire on the top of the Nilagwi Hill. This is the 
story of the origin of the cult of Jvalamalini, and Hélacharya is regarded as 
its originator.‘ We can easily acquiesce in the identity of Hémagrima of 
Hélacharya with Ponnir (pon=gold), which has treasured, as seen above, 
relics and traditions associated with his name. 


1 An. Rep. on 8. I. Epigraphy, 1929, p, 88, 
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hig dvilamilini is the Yakshini of Chandraprabha, the Sth Tirthakara, 

picediag to the Digambara tradition. She rides on a buffalo and has eight 
hands carrying disc, arrow, noose, shield, trident, sword, bow, etc.’ According 
to. another version she is seated on a bull and ames issue from her orest, 
Oat of her eight hands two bear the snakes and others carry different 
weapons.” We may also aote in this connection that the Jaina pantheon 
has another deity named Mahajvala or Jvalamalini who is reckoned as a 
Vidyidevi. This goddess.rides on a buffato and carries in her eight hands 
& bow, shield, sword, disc, etc.* The icon of Jvalamilini at Ponnar noted 
above, generally agrees with the description of other versions of the image 
though thore are certain points of difference. 


Hitdonirya: There is nothing to doubt the historicity of Hala- 
charya, although not many historical details are known about him. What 
bits of information we gather of him are from a treatise called Jvalamalinikalpa 
or Jvadlinimata. This was composed by Indranandi Yogindra in Saka 861 or 
A. D. 989, probably at Malkhéd under the patronage of the Rashtrakita 
king Kyishna III.* In this work Indranandi gives an account of Hélachirya 
who was the originator of the Jvdlamilini cult and furnishes details of the 
doctrine as propounded by its founder, Indranandi also seems to have 
composed the Jvalamalinistétra. From the way in which Indranandi refers 
to Hélichirya, if may be inferred that the latter preceded the former by a 
pretty long period, say about a century or two. Thus we may place 
Fislacharya somewhere in the 8th or Yth contury a. p,, if not earlier. This 


Hélacharya is most probably identical with Hlacharya, an eminent teacher, 
Who, according to another source, was at the head of the Dravida gana 
and lived i in the South, in Malaya and in Hémagrama.’ 


Patauircra: Patalipura in the South Arcot Dt. was another centre 
af Jaina preceptors, The Digambara Jaina work named Lokavibhaga which 
was rendered into Sanskrit by Sirhhasari contains a reference to the effect that 
it was written (possibly in Prakrit ) by Muni Sarvanandi in Saka $80 or a. D. 
458 ata place caled Patalikiin the Pina Rashtra, This Patalika has been 
identified with Patalipura, Padirippuliyar or Tiruppapuliyar, a suburb of 





t Jaina Iconography, p. 128, 
2 Ind. Ant, Vol XXXII, p. 462. The Chandraprabha Basti at Sravana Belagola 
possesses the image of Jvilémilint. She bears only two hands. On the pedestal is 


the figure of a lion with riders seated one behind the other, This variant is note- 
worthy. Ep. Carn., Vo. I, Intro. p. 5. 


8 Jaina Ioonography, p. 173, 
Pravachanasirs, Introduction, p. 4; Jainism and Karnataka Culture,. p. 34, 
5 Pravachanasira, Introduction,-p. 12, 
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Cuddalore in the South Arcot Dt. It is believed that ‘there existed ibe 
Dravida Samgha in this place about the Ist century 2, 6. According 
to Periya Pur&parh this place was the seat of a large Jaina monastery in 
the 7th century 4. pv.’ The fact that this region was a stronghold of the 
faith is vouched by the antiquities discovered at Villupuram, Tirunarungondai, 
Singavaram and other places, We shall notice some of them here, 


Cxdzavannirpvram: Cholavandipuram was another centre of the 
Jaina faith in the Tirukkovil taluk of the South Arcot Dt. On a hillock 
called Andimalai near this village is a number of interesting Jaina sculptures, — 
One of the rocks contains five or six groups of couches known as Paficha- 
pandavamalai, cut into it. The rock overhanging this has the figure of 
Mahivira carved in relief on its brow. This clearly indicates that these beds 
were used by Jaina monks, A few yards from this spot are two huge 
boulders butting against each other. In the intervening crevice is installed 
the image of Padmiavati carved on a loose slab of stone. She is locally known 
as Kaliamman. From the archaic mode of the figure the icon may be roughly 
ascribed to the 10th century a.p, We may note here the independent and 
central position occupied by this deity. On the two faces of the boulders 
on either side of the image are incised on the rock the figures of Gommata 
and Parévanitha. Near the former is engraved a brief inscription in Tamil 
characters of about the 10th century a.pv., which records the erection of the 
Tévaram by Véli Kongaraiyar Puttadigal who was most probably a Jaina 
monk of some distinction as his name indicates.? On another boulder of 
the same hill has been noticed one more epigraph to be placed by the middle 
of the 10th century a.p. It is dated in the Znd year of the Chola prince, 
Gandariditya Mummudi Chéla and registers the grant of village Panappadi 
by the ‘subordinate chief Siddhavadavan for the worship of the Jaina deity 
Pindikkadavul consecrated on the hill and for the maintenance of the 
ascetics engaged in austerities.© Pindikkadavul means ‘the god of the 
Agdka tree’ and this may be indentified with the Jina in general without 





1 Ep. Ind, Vol. XIV, p. 334; Jaina Literature in Tamil, p. 9, 

@ An, Rep. on 8.1. Epigraphy, 1936-37, pp. 60-61. i. Puttadigal consists of two 
_ expressions: Putta»s Buddha and ‘agigal,’ denotes the respectability of the person. 
The other components of the name suggest that he was a chief of some status. 
The appellation Buddha for the Jaina devotee may be noted with interest. ii 
Tévaram‘may be compared with the expression’ débdra’ occurring in a similar 

‘ eontext in an-insocription from the Bellary region. (8. I. 1, Vol. 1X, pt. I, No. 115.) 
Jt may be ‘derived from Sanskrit ‘dévagriha’ and interpreted in the sense of any 
‘sacred construction’. é . 

3 oa p. 68, 
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specifie ‘reference to any Tirthakara in particular’ ‘The villagé was te be 
managed by the preceptor Gupavira Bhataira of Kurandi.? i. 
Currrdmbe Momastgry: The area of the Ginjee taluk in the South 
Arcot Dt, was a stronghold of Jainism from olden days; and it is interesting 
to note that it is so even to this day. On the hill known as Tirundthakunru 
at Singavaram, have been found two inseriptions,® commemorating the 
deaths of two renowned preceptors, Ilaiya Padarar (=Bhatira) and 
Chandranandi Acharya who passed away after 80 and 57 days of fasting 
by the religious vow of Sallékhand One of these epigraphs is engraved 
in archaic Vatteluttu script. 
The Jainas of the Tamil country are, at present, mainly concentrated 
in the areas of the North Arcot, South Arcot and Chingelepnt Dts, The 
headquarters of their chief pontiff is situated at Chittamir in the Ginjee 
taluk, This matha is affiliated to the principal Jaina matha at Sravana 
Belagola, Chittémar possesses two Jaina shrines, the Malainitha temple 
and the Parévandtha temple, The Malaindtha temple consists of a rocky 
boulder having an oblong panel of figures elegantly carved in half relief, 
These represent Bahaubali and the Tirthakaras, Néminatha, Parévanatha 
and Mahivira, with their attendant deities. This must have been the earlier 
and the original Jaina temple of importance. A modern mandapa has 
been erected in front of tnis boulder to provide shelter for the altar 
and the worshippers, It must be this same temple that has been referred 
to as Kittamballi or Tiruv@rémballi in the inscriptions of about the 
10-11th century found in that plece.* One of these epigraphs speaks of 
the provision made for burning a lamp in the mandepe of the Parsvanitha 
temple, in which the scripture was expounded.’ ‘he reference here seems 
1 ‘Pipdi’ means the Asoka tree in Tamil; and ‘Pipdiyan’ connotes the Arhat. Here. 


we should not construe the Agoka tree as the specific Kévala tree or Chaitya-druma: 
of & particular Tirthakara (e. g., Mallinatha). Ali the ‘irthamkaras are distinguished 


in a general way by virtue of their supernatural! characteristics such as 


the Asoka tree, Dharma Chakra, flywhisks, lion seat, etc. (Jaina loonography, p. 43), 
The Jeinas of the Tamil country seem to have sn pactionacty Yond of 


emphasising this emblem of the Jina, References to the Jaina divinity in association’ 
with the Aéoka tree are met with in the Silappadikaram (see the Fourth Section), 
The Aégdka tree figures as one of the prominent symbols in the description of Adi 


Jinéadra in the Chavuodarayapurapa, a Kannada work of the 10th century A. D. 
(see verse 2). 


Kurapji hes been identified with the village of the name, i. in the Travancore State; 

ii, Ramanad Dt, Bat it seems there were many villages bearing the name and 
seesting the Jaina shrines called Kattamballi; ‘ , ; i 
vbe-87, p. 69 and 1987-38, p 109, nt tee Am Rep oes 

8 Ibid, 1904; Appendix B, Nos. 288039, 

4 Ihbid., 1937-38, p. 109, . 

& Ibid, 1902, Appendix B, No, 201, 
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to be t6 the Malaipithas temple which appears to have been dedicated to 
Pirévanatha on accennt of the prominence given to this deity in the group, . 

»- » The other shrine, the official temple of Pairévanatha, is in charge 
of the pontifis of the matha, It is of later construction, though it appears to 
have preserved in its name the older associations of the shrine of the rock-out 
Tirthakara. The growing importance of this temple has thrown the old temple 
imto background. Two inscriptions engraved on the base of the M&nastambha 
of this temple and dated a, p. 1578 state that the sacred pillur was erected 
by a Vaidya (merchant) named Bussetti, son of Bayi Setti of Jagatapi 
Gutti, who belonged to the Mahaniga Kula, Another inscription on the 
inner wall of the gdpura dated Saka 1787 or a, p. 1865 informs that the 
pontiff Abhinava Adiséna Bhattaraks made improvements in the temple 
by adding new constructions including this gdpura with the Jaina images, 
in the 2529th year of the maksha (liberation ) of Vardhamana,” 

Sirrannavasan awp Naarramatar: Leaving many areas behind, 
though they are not devoid of notable Jaina vestiges, we go to the picturesque 
tract of Sittannavisal and Narttaémalai roughly representing the Pudukkottsi 
State. This is the land wherein Jainism flourished for over fifteen hundred 
years, roughly from the 8rd century 8.0. upto the 12th century a.p. This 
is the region which is rich in varieties of Jaina antiquities, such as the 
natural caverns, rock-cut shrines, fresco paintings, structural temples, 
rock-cut sculptures and statues of different deities of the Jaina pantheon, 
and inscriptions in Brahmi and Tamil alphabet. Here is the territory 
which, though it came under the impact of the Buddhist doctrine, remained 
untouched by its influence. Here is the. spot where excavations have 
brought to light many interesting relics of the Jaina religion, 

Anriguinzs or S.rtannsvAéau: Sittannavagal is the name given 
to along range of hills, which literally connutes ‘the abode of the revered 
Siddhas or Jaina monks’. The word Siddha is pronounced as Sitta in 
Tamil and vaéal means ‘the dwelling place’, As the term Siddha is sometimes - 
applied to a Jaina monk, we may possibly trace the Jaina associations of the 
hill even in its name. This hill possesses a natural cavern which is popular- 
ly called Eiadipattam and which contains 17 beds with pillows cut into 
the rook, On the largest of these beds, which must have been the oldest 
algo, is incised an inscription in Brahmi alphabet of about the Srd or 2nd 
century 8.c. By the side of the other beds are engraved small label inscriptions 

bntaining the names of Jaina monks who evidently occupied them. The 
latter are ia Tamil characters of about the 8th and 9th centuries a. p." 


TL FTE OTC LCE OOS SAS EIST ADEN 
1 An, Rep. ou S, I. Epigraphy, 1987-38, p. 108; and Appendix B, Nos, 517~18 and 520, 
2 Manual of Pudukkottai State, 1944, Vol, II, pt, ii, p. 1092, . 
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. "We may’ here note one important fact regarding the natural caverns 
found in this area. Besides Sittannavaéal, natural caverns have been traced 
in the hills of Ténimalai, Narttaémalai and Alurutjimalai. No vestiges’ 
of Buddhist contact have been discovered in any of these, and there is no 
reason to believe that they were ever occupied by Buddhist monks whose 
activities in the other parts of the Tamil country during the early ages have 
been known from various sources. On the contrary, there are clear indications 
to conclude that these natura] caverns were occupied by the Jaina monks 
from the earliest times until a late period of history, This observation is 
in consonance with our view in regard to the early immigration of Jainism 
in South India and the association of the Jaina ascetics with the most 
ancient monuments in the form of rock-cut beds and Brahmi inscriptions, 
discussed above, and offers clear and concrete instances to the point, 


Tar Cave Terie: Next important spot of interest in the Sittanna- 
vagal range is the Arivar-kovil or ‘the temple of Arhat’, This is a cave 
temple excavated in the rock. The belief prevails that the Pallava king 
Mahéndravarman I was its author.” Mahéndravarman I was the originator 
of cave temples in the Tamil Nad; and many temples of the kind dedicated 
to Siva, Vishnu and other Brahmanical gods, excavated by him, have been 
discovered in other parts of the country. But this is the only cave temple 
which is consecrated to the Jaina deities, So this temple appears to have 
been executed by him when he was a follower of the Jaina doctrine. 


A few characteristic contents of this temple may be noted here, 
On the ceiling of the inner shrine is depicted a conspicuous wheel which 
resembles the Buddhist Dharmachakra, but which may be better described 
as the Vijaya Chakra of Jina as suggested by the inscription of Kharavéla. 
Even the idea of Dhamachakra is not foreign to Jainism. A figure 
bearing the canopy of a single umbrella is carved in the niche of the outer 
hall of the temple. This figure is referred to as the Great Acharyain an 
. inseription on a pillar near it. Facing this is the sculpture of Parévanatha 
on the opposite wall. The inner shrine contains three images of Tirtha- 
karas with their triple umbrella and other paraphernalia, 


Fresoons: One unique aspect of the cave temple is its paintings, 
Originally the temple must have been picturesquely painted all over; but 
only a few of the paintings have now survived. They may be seen on the 
ceilings, beams and upper parts of the pillars, The whole theme of the 
painting is remarkably Jaina in its conception and the scenes depicted 
present a pleasing variety of Jaina religious art, In the centre of the ceiling 


1 Manual of Pudukkottai State, Vol. I, pt. i, p. 540, 
2 Ibid, Vol. II, pt, ii, p. 1095, 
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of the inner shrine is the charming portrait of the Jaina heavens attended 
with the Samavasarana Mandapa and other details, .Handsome are the 
pictures of two dancers on the pillars,’ 


The Sittannaviéal paintings constitutes an important link in the art 
traditions of Indian continent and Ceylon and deserve to be studied in 
corelationship with the chronological series of Ajanta frescoes and the 
Bagh caves frescoes of the Southern and Northern India and the Sigiriya’ 
frescoes of Ceylon, all ascribed to the period ranging between the 4th and 
the 7th centuries a.p. Sittannavaéal art may stand a good comparison 
with the art of Ajanta and Sigiriya, The frescoes of Sittannavaéal furnish 
the earliest specimen of painting in South India; and from the Jaina point 
of view they are the solitary instance of the early Jaina art on fresco. ” 


Reuios or NAgtrAMaual: Narttamalai is the name owned by a group 
of low hills, about nine in number. A local legend, probably of late origin, 
connects the name with the sage Narada. These hills are saturated with 
Jaina relics which show that they must have been the resorts of Jaina 
ascetics from the earliest times to a late epoch of mediaeval centuries,’ 
Many an eminent monk practised austerities on these hills and founded 
cloisters and monasteries in the natural caverns for the propagation of the 
holy doctrine. In course of time this place developed into an important 
stronghold of Jainism. 


The hill known as Aluruttimalai of the group possesses a natural 
cavern tontaining traces of rocky beds similar to those at Sittannaviéal. 
Rook-cut Jaina sculptures depicting the Tirthakaras are also found here. 
A damaged inscription of the reign of a Pandya king, by name Maravarman 
Sundara Pandya (11th century ), mentions the names of two Jaina teachers, 
Dharmadéva Acharya and his preceptor Kanakachandra Pandita.* Dharma- 
déva, we are told, belonged to the monastery of Tiruppallimalai, i. e., ‘the 
hill of the sac:ed monastery’; and it is evident that the name was given to 
the hill Aluruttimalai on account of the Jaina religious institution existing 
there. 

Bommamanar AND MELMALAI: The existence of another monastery 
in the same period on the adjoining hill which is now known as Bommamalai 
or ‘the hill of images’, is disclosed by another inscription. This record 
registers the gift of a village providing for offerings to the Jaina deities and for 


< 1 Manual of Padukkottai State, Vol. IT, pp. 1094-97, 
2 Ibid., p. 1068. 
8 Pudukkottai State Inscriptions, Vol. II, No, 474. 
4 Ibid., No., 658, 
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maintaining monks dwelling in the monasteries of Tiruppallimalai and Ten- 
tiruppallimalai, The gift was addressed to the trustees of both the monasterios. 
The trustees were authorised to demarcate their lands with Sri Mukkudaikal. 
The Mukkudasikal signifies a stone bearing the figure of the triple umbrella 
carved on it. Such stones are characteristically Jaina in their origin and 
purpose as the triple umbrella stands for the specific emblom of the Jina,’ 
Ten-tiruppallimalai which means ‘the southern hill of the sacred monastery’ 
evidently derived its name from another Jaina monastery situated on 
Bommamalai, Another hill of the Narttimalai group is called Mélamalai 
or ‘the western hill.’ This contains caves and caverns which must have been 
inhabited at one time by Jaina monks, This fact is also attested by another 
name of the hill, viz, Samanarmalai or ‘the hill of the Jaina reclyses’, 
handed down to the present day. On these hills, again, there exists a rook-cut 
eave temple which is known as the Semanar Kudagu or ‘the hill shrine of the 
Jaina monks’, Originally it must have been a Jaina possession and there is 
evidence to show that it was converted into a Vishnu temple at the beginning 
of the 18th century a. p.* 


Tawrmatat Insoriptions: Ténimalai is another hill in the Pudukkottai 
area noted for its Jaina antiquities. It owns a natural cavern with a drip-line 
indicating its habitation in an early age. The cavorn is called Andirmadam 
or ‘the monastery of the pontiffs.. On a boulder in front of the cavern is 
engraved an inscription in archaic Tamil characters and ancient Tamil 
language of about the 8th century a.p. The epigraph graphically narrates 
that a Jaina ascetic named Malayadhvaja was performing penance on the 
Ténir Hill (i. e., Ténimalai) and that a local chief of the Irukkuvel family 
came there to pay his respects tohim. Impressed by his eminence, the chief 
gave an endowment of lJand as ‘pallichchandam’, making it tax-free, for the 
maintenance of the sage.* Another boulder by the side of the cavern 
bears the carved figure of a Tirthakara who may be identified with Muhavira, 


1 We may further note in this connection that stones bearing the figure of a pitcher, 
evidently meant to denote the symbol of a Jaina ascetic, were also planted to indicate 
the boundaries of lands as-igned to Jaina religious institutions. These were called 
Kupdigaikkal, Kaogdigali meaning ‘asoetio’s pitcher’, The existence of such boundary 
stones has been traced in the Tamil country from early inscriptions explored in that 
area (An. Rep. on S. I. Epigraphy, 1939-40 to 42-43, p. 240). The practice of 
demarcating the lands endowed to Jaina institations with such char cteristie stones, 
seems to have been prevalent in other parts also. This is Mustrated by the expression 
‘Mukkogeya Kal’ occurring in « siwilar context in an inscription at Kopbal and 
- ‘Padmivatiys Kal’ mentioned ia an epigraph from Mojgund (Jaina Epigraphs 
( aathor’s collection ), No. 238 and Ep, Ind., Vol. XVI, p. 56). 
2 -Mannual of Padukkottai State, Vol. I, pt, i, p. 618. 
' 3 Pudukkottai State Inscriptions, Vol. I, No. 9. 
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Undernéath this image is engraved an inscription of a‘ like nature belonging 
approximately to the same age. The epigraph states that the holy image 
was carved by one Valla Udana Seruvotti.’ Mutilated idols of Yakshis 
have been found in this place and also elsewhere in this area. 

Custrirattt Exoavatiuns: Chettipatti is another interesting spot 
in the same region which has yielded a large number of ancient Jaina 
vestiges, In a large mound called Samanarkundu or ‘the mound of Jaina 
monks’, near this place, excavations have been conducted since 1986, These 
have revealed the existence of two big structural temples surrounded by 
compound walls, containing some smaller shrines inside, the plinths of 
which have stepped approaches similar to those found in the shrines of 
Ceylon of this period. The style of the temples is that of the early Chéla 
period of about the 9th and the 10th centuries a.p, A large number of images 
representing the Tirthakaras and other deities of the Jaina pantheon has 
also been unearthed. Of the inscriptions found here one belongs to the 
time of the Chola king Rajaraja I. Another of about the 10th century 
A. D, mentions a Jaina teacher named Matisagara who was the preceptor of 
Dayapala and Vadiraja.’ 

Recion or Mapura: The next object of our enguiry is the region 
of Madur&é which comprises roughly the present day Madura Dt. This 
area, apart from other vestiges, is characteristicly rich in three kinds of 
antiquities: i) natural caverns and hills bearing rock-out beds and Br&hmi 
_inseriptions; ii) figures of Jaina deities and preceptors carved on the 
rock; and, iii) early epigraphs in Vatteluttu alphabet and Tamil language 
by their side. Judging from these valuable relics along with other useful 
sources, we might well describe this tract as the cradle of the Juina religion, 


Viowrry or Mapura: In spite of the absence of conspicuous. 
relics which evidently have been submerged or destroyed under the sweeping 
tide of the Brahmanical faiths® the city of Madura itself appears to have 
bean a flourishing centre of the Jaina faith under the fostering patronage 
of the early Pandya kings who had this ancient place as their favoured 
capital. If we take into account the epigraphical and archaeclogical 
evidence we have been able to marshal in this chapter on the early advent 
of Jainism in the Tamil land, there seems to be little reeson to disbelieve. 
the veiw that the socio-religious activities sponsored by the advocates of 
Jaina Law in the Tamil land oulwinated in the foundation of the Mila 
Samngha by Kundakundacharya in ag carly an age as the first century x. 0. 

I Padukkottai State Inscriptions, vol. I, No. 10. : 
2 Manual of Pudnkkottai State, Vol. II, pt. ii, p. 1082, 


8 Compare for instance the paintings on the wall of the Mtaak le et Madara 
which depict the scenes of perstontion of the Jainas ;Stadies ia 8. I, Jaieiom, p. 7% 
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or ite subsequent revival under ‘the name Dravida Sarhgtia“by Vajranandi 
at Madura in the Sth century «, p,' According to the statement of 
the Téviram hymns and the Sthala- Purana of Madura’ the city of 
Madura and the neighbouring hills of Anaimalai, Nagamalai and Paéumalasi, 
ete., were the strongholds of Jainism, being the resorts of Jaina teachers 
and monks. This statement is amply borne out by the following investigation. 
_ ‘Timvparankunram: At some distance from the city of Madura 
is the hill called Tiruparankanram which has been noted for its Pafichapindava 
beds and Brahmi inscriptions, On a sloping boulder near the Sarasvati Tirtha, 
two square depressions have been incised at inaccessible heights.” One of 
them contains the standing figure of a Jina flanked by two serpents and 
attendant deities on either side. In the other square is engraved another 
image of like nature with the five-hooded serpent and umbrella above and 
attendant deities, These should be Jinas, Pargvanatha and Supirévanatha, 

Anamauar Hitt: This hill is about six miles towards the east of 
Madura. Notwithstanding the ascendency of the advocates of the Brahmanical 
faith who have subsequently converted this hill into a sacred resort of their 
deities, this’ place has still preserved antiquities of the Jaina creed, which are 
sufficiently conspicuous and attractive. A series of sculptures representing 
the Jinas and their Sisanadévatas is carved on the rock overhanging a natural 
cave. The sculptures are impressive. The last of the series to the proper 
left is the image of a Yakshini seated on a pedestal attended by Ganadharas. 
Her right foot is hanging down and the left foot is folded. In the palm of 
the rigut hand which is raised, she holds a fruit and the left hand is resting - 
on her lap, The prominence given to this deity is easily seen from her 
élevated position along with Jinas of the series, This is one more instance 
illustrating the raised status of a Yakshi, I am inclined to identify this figure 
as Siddhayika, the Yakshini of Mahavira, : 

By the side of these sculptures is engraved a number of inscriptions 
in Vatteluttu alphabet and Tamil language, one of which mentions the 
viame of a teacher named Ajjanandi.” On the analogy of sculptures bearing 
inscriptions in other places, which clearly attribute the authorship of such 
soulptures to Ajjanandi, it may be surmised that Ajjanandi was responsible 
for some of the rock-cut sculptures at Anaimalai, This cavern is still 
recognised by the people as Samanar Kaévil.or ‘the temple of the Jaina 
monks’, Jt is-thus evident that Anaimalai was a favourite resort of the 
Jaina teachers and devotees in the early ages, 

2 Pravachanaséra: Introduction, p. XXI; Jain Literature in Tamil p. 2, 


2 Studies in 8, I. Jainism, p. 68; Madura District Gasatteer 1906 
8 An. Rep, on 8, L Epigraphy, 1909, p, 68, . a 
gx # Bp. Ind, Vok VII, p. 318, ) 


a) * An. Bop. on 8. 1. Epigraphy, 1996; Appendix, ©, Nos. 67-74, - 
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Asagazwanat: The range of hills known as Ajagarmalai is about 
12 miles towards the north-west of Madura. Jt hasa huge cavern containing 
Pafichapindava beds and Brahmi inscriptions on the pillow side of a bed. 
On the same rock of the cavern and at about the same height of the writing 
in Brabmi is carved the figure of a Jaina ascetic in the siddhisana posture. 
By the side of the sculpture is an epigraph in Vatteluttu alphabet and 
Tamil language which speaks of the image as the work of Ajjanandi.’ 
The figure probably represents the preceptor of Ajjanandi. Ajjanandi 
was a renowned teacher, and we shall make some observations regarding 
his personality at a later stage. The cavern at Alagarmalai appears to 
have been converted into a Jaina monastery by virtue of its occupation 
by Ajjanandi and the ascetics of his monastic order. It is also very likely 
that the Jaina monks of a still earlier age were associated with the stony: 
beds in the cavern. 


Urramaratarvam: At Uttamapdlaiyam in the poavabuie taluk 
the images of Jinas are carved on the boulder known as Karuppannasimi 
rock, Below and above these figures are engraved inscriptions in 
Vatteluttu alphabet and Tamil language. One of the epigraphs menticns 
the teacher Arittanémi-periyar who was the pupil of Ashtdpavisigal. 
Another refers to Ajjanandi as the author of the sculptures.’ 


Morrorart1: Near this small village in the Nilakkottai taluk 
is a huge overhanging boulder that has sheltered the Pafichapindaval beds 
eut into the rock, On the pillow side of three of these beds is an inscription 
in Brahmi alphabet. Close to these beds is carved the sculpture of a Jina 
seated on a pedestal flanked by rampant lions and attendant deities on 
both sides,* The image evidently represents Mahavira. 

Another detached boulder in this natural cavern bears the figures 
-of-two dimas carved on ‘the rock, “Fhey ave decorated with the aureola 
and attended by the guardian angels. Two “tyeriptiuns ure- engraved 
below the images in the Vutteluttu soript und Tamil language. Gne of 
them states that the sculpture was caused to be cut. by Kanakavira 
Periyadigal, a pupil of Gunasénadéva who was a disciple of Kugandi 
Atta-upsvasi Bhatara of Venbu Nadu. The second image according to 
the other opigraph was the work of ae aS a disciple of Kurandi 





1 An. Rep. ou 3 L Epigraphy, 1919, p. 69. 

2 Ibid. 1906, Appendix C, Nos..725 and 729. The suffix ‘periyar’ signifies seniority and 
revered position of Arishtanémi.- The name Ashtopavaési must have been popularly 
derived from the fasting performance of the teacher. 

3 oe 1910., p. 67. 
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Nohte-upavasi.! The hill possessing these antiquities is ‘known 88 
Siddhatmalsi or ‘the hill of the (Jaina) sages’. 


Koxcar Pontyanccaw : This insignificant village in the Tiruman, 
galam taluk hag preserved some rock-cut beds on the ton of the hill nearby, 
At inaccessible height on the sloping side of the hill is carved a fine figure 
ef a Jaina sage sitting in the siddhasana posture. The image is protected 
from the. rain water by cutting an ornamental groove above it in the 
form of the aureola, Below the image is engraved an inscription in 
Vatteluttu,’ which reads ‘Sri Ajjanandi’, 


Serueopavu: Near Kilakkudi, a village in the Madura taluk 
stretches a hill range called Ummanamalai. In this range is situated a 
cavern charmingly secluded. The cavern and the surrounding spots contain 
notable vestiges of the Jaina creed which create an impression that the 
place must have been an eminent resort of Jaina monks and their followers. 
The cavern is popularly known as Scttipodavu or ‘the hollow of the eminent 
merchant’, It has an arched entrance and in the roof of this entrance 
are incised five groups of sculptures inside the niches.® These sculptures 
will be noticed in detail presently. “Three inscriptions are engraved below 
the central group in Vatteluttu characters and Tamil language.’ 


The first of these epigraphs informs that the image on the nedertal 
of which it is engraved, was caused tu be curved by the teacher Gunasona. 
pperiyadigal, He was a pupil of Varttamana (i. e., Vardhamina) Panditar 
who was a disciple of Gunasénadéva presiding over the monastery called 
Kurandi Tirukkattimballi in Venbu Nadu. The second epigraph, again, 
alludes tv the teacher Gunasénadéva as tho head of the above-named 
monastery and states that the image bearing the recurd on its pedestal, 
was caused to be cut by a pupil of | his. The third epigraph also refers 
to the preceptor Gunasénadéva as the president ofthe monastery. 


ane ’ Yaxsuixi as Warrior: Of the five groups of sculptures referred 
to above the first‘and the last are highly interesting, The first from the proper 
right dericts a female warrior sitting on a lion. She holds a drawn bow in 
the right hand and arrow in‘the left, the other two hands also bearing 
weapons. The lion has grappled an elephant ridden by a male warrior with 
sword and shield in his hands.’ The female warrior must evidently be a 


1 An. Rep. ae L pigraphy, 1910, Appendix. Nos, 61-62, 
Tbid., p. 66. - 
Tbid., p. 67. mae = 


nm of he 


Ibid., 1909, Appendix B, Nos. $30~393, °° 
Thid., 1910, p. 67, 
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Yakshini. whom I-am inclined to identify with SiddhSyika,. the guardian 
angel of Mahivira, on account of her characteristic association with the 
lion.” The sculpture probably portrays a familiar episode connected with 
her exploits. The next three groups are the Jinas in seated ; postures 
with their attendants. The last sculpture is again a female deity with two 
hands. She is sitting on a raised pedestal with one leg hanging down 
and the other folded and placed un the seat. In the palm of the raised 
right hanl she holds a fruit and her left hand is resting on the lap.* 
Some attendants are seen by her side. This also,must be a Yakshini 
and she occupies a prominent position on par with the other deities in the 
group. We have noted a similar figure at Anaimalai and I think that 
this Yakshini also is Siddhiyika, It would thus seem that the artist has 
sculptured two aspects of the deity in the same panel, one warlike and 
the other peaceful, 


Asoragr Retic: To the left of the entrance into the Settipodavu 
cave there is another sculptural representation, A big image of the Jina 
who is to be identified as Mahivira, with his usual accompaniments of 
lions, etc., in beautiful decorations, is carved on the rock, On the lower 
belt of the pedestal is engraved an inscription in Vatteluttu script and Tamil 
language® The epigraph purports to state that the teacher Abinandan 
Bhatara of the monastery of Kurandi Tirukkittimballi had the sculptures 
incised. Three mare preceptors who were predecessors of this teacher are 
mentioned in the record. Taking these names into consideration the 
succession of teachers will stand as follows: Kanakanandi Bhatira, Abinandan 
Bhatira I, Abhimandala Bhatadra, and Abinandan Bhatara IT. 


_ Piowonr Partaw: Climbing further up from Settipodavu we reach 
the top of the hill wherein there is a spot known as Péchchi Pallam. It 
means ‘the speaking hollow.’ Here are imposing sculptures of the Jinas all 
facing the east. Three of them are in the sitting posture and five others 
are standing. The Jatter bear the canopies of serpents with five hvuods 
spreading over their heads and are accompanied by attendant deities, 
These must be the representations of the Tirthakara Pargvanitha, Six 
inscriptions in Vatteluttu characters and Tamil language are found engraved 
below these sculptures. One epigraph ‘mentions Gunamatiyar, the mother 
of Ajjanandi, Preceptor Gunasénadéva who was in charge of the hermitage 
of Kurandi Tirukkattamballi figtires in three records,“ 





~ i Jain Ieonography, p. 146. 
2 An, Rep, on 8, I, Epigraphy, 1910, p. 68, 
3. Ibid., Appendix C, No, 63, 
4 Ibid., Nos, 64-69, 
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-  Porcatwarat: Near Kuppalanattant in the Tiruthangalam taluk 
ts ther hill called Poyguimatai. Tt possesses a natural cavern, and on one 
of its watis is carved a series of Jaina figures which represent several Tirtha- 
katas. The images are arranged in three groups one below another. 
The frst row consists of four Jinas in sitting posture. The second row 
comprises three standing Jinas. Below this is the figure of a single standing 
Jina. The cavern is popularly known as ‘Samanar Kovil’ or ‘ihe temple 
of the Jaina monks’. The images are worshipped by the common folk who 
smear them with butter. The rock facing these sculptures contains an 
obliterated inscription in Vatteluttu characters, which probably purports 
to mention the names of monks who had these images carved.’ 

Kizanavo: A hill called Pajfichapandavamalai is situated about 
amile from the village Kilalavu in the Mélar taluk. On this hill is a spot 
recognised by the people as ‘the school of children’. A. boulder near this 
spot has preserved the figures of six Jinas with their familiar accompaniments, 
Some images are in the sitting posture while others are standing. The 
latter are shaded by five-hooded serpents surmounting their heads. These 
might be: the representations of Pirévanitha. On another side of the same 
bouldet are incised three figures of the Jinas seated on ornamental pedestals, 
The inscription on the pedestal of the second image states that Sangaran 

rivallavan had it carvéd and made provision for lamp and daily offerings 
to the deity. 

Reverting .to earlier times this hill contains a very large number of 
stony beds, picturesquely arranged and carefully sheltered, indicating a big 
settlement of ascetics who had chosen this tract for their domicile." 


KarpnaAtagxepi: The bill near this village in the above taluk is 
known as Patichapindavackuttu, It possesses a cavern containing beds 
and a Brahmi inscription. On a rook adjoining this cave is carved the figure 
of a Jina on a sculptured pedestal. Underneath this seulpture is an inscri- 
ptien in Vatteluttu alphabet, which states that the image was caused to 
bg made by the revered Ajjanandi. yo 


Arvarmatar: A large number of inseriptions in Vatteluttu script has 
been-discovered above tho natural-cavé at Aivarmalai in the Palni taluk. 





An. Rep. on 8, I. Epigraphy, 1909, p. 70. 
Ibid., 1910. pp. 68-69. 
Ibid., 1912, p. 60, 


Ibid., 1906, Appendix B, Nos, 692, 694, 697, 700, 701 and sb ‘Here also Pattini, 
in the name Pattinikarattiyér means ‘fasting’. 
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They refer to the teachers, Ajjanandi, Ind 2 dballiscnapperiyts and 
Piréva Padira (i.e., Bhatdra). One of them mania Puvvanandikkuraté, 
the lady disciple of the lady preceptor Pattinikurattiyar of Perumbattiyar. - 
Another epigraph dated Saka 792 or a. p, 870, in the reign of the Pandya 
king Varagana, states that Santiviraguravar, the pupil of Gunavirakkeuravadipat, 
renewed the images of Pirsva Padarar and of Yakshis at Tiruvayirai, 
Piréva Padarar is equivalent of Parsvanatha Tirthakara ( Padira = Bhatira ) 
and Tiruvayirai was probably the ancient name of Aivarmatai. 

Prowarence or Yaxsai: We may once more note in the above insori- 
ption of Aivarmalai the specitic reference to the renewal of the images of 
Yakshis, which must have been evidently under worship as independent 
deities from earlier times. A careful examination of some of the sculptures 
in the Madura region described above shows that the Yakshinis have 
been given a preferential treatment by transferring them to the right hand 
side of the Jinas. This, as I have pointed out previously, furnishes further 
evidence in favour of prominence given to the subservient deity of the Jaina 
pantheon with a veiw to raise her to a higher status in the devotional plane of 
popular religion. The elevated position of the Yakshinis in the sculptured 
panels at Anaimalai and Settipodavu has already been described in detail. 


Rock-ovt Images Worsnirrep: In the above survey of Jaina anti- 
quities we have noted the existence ofa large number of sculptures carved 
on the rocks of hills and natural caverns. Now we have to see the purpose 
served by these images. The inscription engraved below the sculpture of 
a Jiaa at Kilalavu noticed above, expressly states that the person who was 
responsible for the creation of the image on the rock, also made provision 
for its daily worship and offerings, From this specific instance we may 
reasonably conclude that most of these rock-cut imeges were being duly 
worshipped not only by the monks and teachers residing in seclusion in the hills 
and.caveras, but also by the laity of means who made adequate arrangements 
for maintaining the routine of rituals for them. 

A. Resownap Moyastxay: A perusal of the inscriptions discovered 
in the region of Madura shows that there flourished in this area a renowned 
monastery known as Kurandi Tirukkaittamballi and more than one generation 
of reputed teachers who were its constituents. Ashtépavisi and his pupil 
Arishtanémi, figuring in the record from Uttamapalaiyan, seem to have 
belonged to this monastery. This Ashtépavisi may be identified with his 
namesake who figures with two successive generations ef pupils in 
tile record from Muttupatti. Maghanandi was another disciple of this 
Ashtépavisi. Three generations of teachers, Gunaséna I, Vardhemfna and 
Guyaséna II, who belonged to this monastery ate known frofs the inseriptions 
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at Settipodavu.- Of these.Gunaséna I was highly renowned-and he is spoken 
of ag the president of the monastery. It might be this same Gunaséna who 
figures again ag the head of the institution in three inscriptions from Péchchi 
Fallam. The ‘four ‘generations of teachers headed by Kanakanandi, who 
figare i in another inscription from Settipodava, were also connected with this 
monastery and might have belonged probably to a slightly later age. 


i . Separating the word ‘palli’ meaning ‘monastery’ from the expression, 
Kurandi Tirukkattamballi by which the institution was designated, Kurandi 
Tirukkidu would be the name of the place where the monastery was situated. 
Literally rendered Kurandi Tirukkadu may mean ‘the holy forest of the 
thorny shrub; or else, ‘the holy forest near Kurandi,’ Kurandi being a place- 
name-in thé latter case. Kurandi Tirukkidu, we are further told, was 
situated in the Venbu Nadu. One thing is clear from the expression that the 
monastery was located in a forest which was looked upon holy, possibly on 
account of its-association with the sacred institution. I ai inclined to believe 
that the monastery was located in one of the natural caverns in the Madura 
area, probably at Settipodavu, though the possibility of its location elsewhere 
is not ruled out.’ This monastery appears to have flourished during the 
period of the 8th to 10th centuries a. p. Frequent allusions to this locality 
are found in the inscriptions of Kalugumalai, 


Assananp}, THE Revivanist: Another important fact that strikes one 
in.the study of the antiquities of the Madura region is the great personality 
of Ajjanandi and his contribution to the promotion of the Jaina religion in the 
Tamil: Nad. Ajjanandi is the Prakrit form of the name Aryanandi, 
Ajjanandi figures as the person who was responsible for the carving of the 
sculptures on the rocks of hills at Vallimalai in the North Arcot District and 
at Anaimalai, Aivarmalai, Alagarmalai, Karungalakkudi and Uttamapdlaiyam 
in the Madura District, Gd&ng further south he also figures .as the author 
of the sculpture on the Trattipottat rock in the nataral cavern at. Eruvadi i in 
the ae District.? 

’ It.is highly interesting to siete that A jjonandi serabe in ihe 
same capacity in one more epigraph at a distant place -in the corner of the 
land. On a hill called Tizuchchinattu Malai near Chitaril in the Travanéore 
‘State area area series of rock-cut figures in relief. ‘These represent the 





ee "Mr K, V. Subrahmanya Ayyar identifies Kurandi with a place bearing the name in 
*, 1. . the Travancore area, But this area is not rich in Joins antiquities and I am. not 
. sure if this identification would be justified, See Proceedings etc, Third Oriental 
-Oonference, p. 278. 
2 An. Rep, on 8. I, Epigraphy, 1916, p- 112, 
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Jaina divinities and below one of these is an inscription in archaic Vatteluttd 
seript stating that the image was caused to be carved by Ajjanandi.* 
Faking a review of these sculptures associated with Ajjanandi, we may note 


that the majority of them constitutes the Jinas, one ia be the ee 
of his guru and another a Yakehini. 


, .We might also gather from the above account that Madura region 
formed the main sphere of Ajjanandi’s activities, Two more facts end further 
confirmation to this view. One is the mention of Ajjanandi’s mother Guna- 
matiyar in an inscription from Péchchi Pallam. The other is the image of 
Ajjanahdi himself carved on the hill near Kongar Puliyangulam with an 
inscyiption recording his name below. This must have been incised byw 
pupil of Ajjanandi, may be after his demise, to commemorate his name. 

Inscriptions pertaining to Ajjanandi give no information regarding 
his preceptor or. preceptors and the monastery he was connected with. This 
seems to.imply the supreme reputation and preeminent position enjoyed by. 
him among the followers of the Jaina religion. There is no adequate 
evidence to ascertain the date of Ajjanandi with precision. But on consi- 
deration of palaeography of the epigraphs related to him, he might be assigned 
approximately to the age of the 8th and 9th century 4. p. 

All these facts are profoundly significant and they help us to judge 
the place of Ajjanandi in the history of Jainism in the Tamil country, During 
the later part of the 7th century and after, a very grave situation arose in 
the Tamil country against the followers of the Jaina doctrine. The tide of 
revival in favour of the Saivite and Vaishnavite faiths began to shake the very. 
foundations of Jainism. Saint Appar in the Kanchi area and Sambandhar in 
the Madura region, launched their ciusades against the supporters of the 
Jaina religion. Consequently, Jainism lost much of its prestige and influence 
in the suciety.2, It was‘in this critical situation that Ajjanandi appears 
to have stepped on the scene. He must have been «a remarkable personality 
etidowed not only with profound learning and dialectical skill, but also with 
practical insight and organising capacity. Inspired - by the~ noble ideals of 
his faith and sustained by indomitable energy, he, it seems, travelled from 
ene end-of the coun! ry to the other, preaching the holy gospel, erecting the 
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al Travancore Arotiéeélagical Series, Vol. II, p. 126; here the name han been vend as 
, i _ Achohanandi, 

w 3g Such a state of affairs soenis ‘to. have .been ‘euacatea in. the tendons which attempt 
to explain in their own way the Jaina associations of of the the ‘fills like’ Avaiinalai, 
‘'Nagemalai and Pasamalal, near Madura. These will will be ba examined i in, “detall at 
a later stage. 
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images ami shrinés in hicnour of the deities and popularising once agein the 
principles and practices of Jainiam. 


Kasucomatat: Proceeding further south we approach another 
extremely interesting hill which was a highly picturesque stronghold of the 
Jains faith. This is Kalugumalai (which means ‘a hill of vultures’) near’ the 
Village of the same name situated.in the Koilpatti taluk of the Tinnevelly Dt, 
The steep hill of ‘Kealugumalei has treasured natural caverns with beds and 
ingeriptions j in Brahmi-alphabet, which show that it was a resort of ascetics and 
yecluses in as ancient a period as the rd century s.c.’ Coming to the 
later times it has proved a centre of attraction for the devotee and the artist 
of both the Brabmanical and the Jaina faiths, who have immortalised their 
religious fervour by creating out of the hard rock images and temples of 
superb workmanship in honour of their deities. The idols and shrines of the 
Brabmanical persuasion are known by the general name Vettuvin Kaovil, 
The Jaina sculptures lie at a higher altitude and ure curved in relief on the 
amooth surfaces of the overhanging rock, 


Tas Rocx-ovr Soutprvures: These sculptures which number over a 
hundred in all way be analysed into three groups. 1) The series of figures 
of small and almost uniform size are arranged in long rows one above the other. 
These depict the Jinas in general in the sitting postures on what appear 
like lotus thrones with the triple umbrellas overhead. They possess neither 
the distinctive emblems nor the attendants. 2) Another group of figures 
is of Jinas of slightly bigger size carved in separate niches either as a single 
piece or in groups of two. These also own no other characteristic features 
excepting the three-fold parasole and the lotus seat. 8) Under the third 
category would come such individual figures as are furnished with the chara- 
cteristic details of the deities represented by them and as are depicted in the 
exuberance of artistic environments. Among these ure the portraits of Maha. 
viva aud a few other Tirthakaras, the Yakshinis, Bahubali, etc. These deserve 
to ba studied mimutely. But here I cunfine myself tu a brief examination 
of oaly. two figures of this clays, since they afford further illustrations in regard 
to the prominence given to the Yakshi in the popular phase of the Jaina 
religion ip the Tamil country. 


Two Yaxsminis: At a spot to the left of the three rows of miniature 
Jivas is a fairly big g niche containing the following figures. The stately image 
of 9 female deity is standing in the middle adorned with-erown and ear orna- 
ungpts. She has two hands, “Her right hand is placed lightly on the head of 
i Pnale child = should not be mistaken for an attendant. Jn her left 







j An. Heep. o ou, 8 1. Epigraphy, 1907, p 47, 
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hand is a bunch of fruits which might be taken to be mangoes. To her left is 
alion standing close behind, with its huge raised head at the farther end 
facing the front and with the up-turned tail. Two male children are standing 
on her left side and before the lion. To the right of the deity is the standing 
figure, which is damaged, probably of a dancer in ecstatic pose. The deity of 
the above description must be Ambika, the Yakshini of Néminatha Tirthakara. 
This identification rests on three main features that mark her out, viz., the 
lion which is her vehicle, the bunch of mangoes and the presence of children, 
which are her attributes.’ To the left of this niche or shrine is the shrine 
of Mahavira ; and it is significant to observe that the former is more spacious 
and impressive than the latter. 

To the right of the three rows of Jinas referred to above is a large 
niche dedicated to Mahavira. On the right side of this is another niche of 
smaller dimension containing the images of two Jinas sitting side by side. 
Below this is another niche of about the same size consecrated toa Yakshini. 
She is sitting on a lotus seat with her folded right foot resting on it; the left 
foot is hanging down. Her head is encircled by the halo of serpent hood. She 
possesses four hands. In her raised upper right hand she is holding a snake; 
and an object which may be a fruit can be detected in the palm of her lower 
right hand which, being folded, is touching the shoulder. She seems to bear 
som@@hing like a goad in her upper left hand which is lifted. Her lower left 
hand with a noose is seen placed below on the lap. Two female attendants 
carrying fly-whisks are standing on her two sides, This must be Padmavati, 
’ the famous Yakshini of Parsvanatha Tirthakara.* 

The rock-cut sculptures on the Kalugumalai Hill present a glowing 
picture of the religious ardour and artistic excellence attained by the adherents 
of Jainism in the Tamil Jand. The richness of imagery, the wealth of details 
and refinement of execution exhibited in them are really admirable. This 
imperishable gallery of art created by the superior intellect of man on the 
strength of Nature’s bounty, will ever stand as a unique monument of Jaina 
culture in South India. 

Cowrents or Ericnarus: Another important item inseparably associat- 
ed with these sculptures is the quantity of epigraphs® which are engraved in- 
variably underneath almost all of them. These are, in general, of the nature of 





1 Jaina Iconography, p. 143. 
2 The above description of the Kalugumalai sculptures is based on the study of the 
¢ photographs in the office of the Government Epigraphist for India. 
3 An. Rep. on 8. I. Bpigraphy, 1894; Appendix B, Nos. 20-117. These have been 
published in full in 8. I. 1. Vol. V, Nos. 309-406, The last two of these are isolated 
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labels furnishing the names of the person or persons who caused the particular 
images to be carved on the rock. In two instances the image representing the 
deity is addressed as Araimalai Alvar or the ‘lord of the rocky hill’. They 
generally end with the expression ‘tiru méni’ which means this ‘sacred image’, 
evidently referring to the particular sculpture above the epigraph. The 
images in some cases were the gifts of more than one person joined together. 
A perusal of these epigraphs shows that there was no regular scheme 
or plan drawn and executed by one master mind at a particular point of time. 
These sculptures appear to have come into being independently and individu- 
ally as several single pieces, being the votive offerings made by different persons 
on different occasions. Still it is a matter for wonder and delight to notice 


that they are marred neither by the lack of unity of De nor by the absence 
of uniformity of form. It must however be noted that no two sculptures in 


the series are separated by a wide disparity of age. 


It is gathered from these inscriptions that the ancient name of the 
place was Tirunechchura and the hill is referred to as Tirumalai or Holy Hill. 
We may note the occurrence of the word ‘tiru’ meaning ‘sacred’ in both the 
expressions. The tract was called after this place as the Nechchura Nadu. 
Among the donors of these images figure renowned teachers, both male and 
female, lay followers, men and women, of the faith, and members of the Vélala 
and mercantile communities. These persons hailed from different plac& and 
regions some of which must have been far away. One of these places was Kurandi 
Tirtha in the Venbu Nadu, and this name is already familiar to us. This place 
figures in seven inscriptions, which confirms the view that it was a renowned 
holy centre of the Jaina faith. We may note « few more places here ; Chirupolal 
in Idaikkala Nadu, Perumparrir in Kottur Nadu, Nalkarkkudi in Venbu 
Nadu, Tirukkottar, Milalir, Tiruchchéranam (in the Travancore area ), eto. 

Tracers AND Lapy Tzacuers: Some of the teachers mentioned in 


the ones appear to have been fairly important personalities. This is 
gathered from the manner in which they are introduced. By way of illustra- 


tion the following names may be noted: 1) Srinandi, senior disciple of Sri 
Vardhamina of Sri Malaikkula (No, 814); 2) Kanakavira, disciple of Baladéva 
Kuravadigal of Tirunarungondai ( No. 317); 8) Kanakanandi Periyar, disciple 
of Sri Kurandi Tirtha Bhatara (No. 345); 4) Parnachandra, pupil of Kurandi 
Kanakanandi Bhatdra (No. 359); 5) Dayapala Periyar, disciple of Mauni 
Bhatara of Kadaikattir Tirumalai (No, 383). 





1 The bracketed figures in the above as well as the following lists refer to the number 
of inscriptions at Kalugumalai published in 8. I. 1, Vol. V. The epithets ‘Periyar’ 
and ‘Kuravadigal’(=guru) are terms indicating great reverence. It is interesting 
to note that the preceptor in No. 3 of the above list is referred to merely as the 
‘Teacher of Kurandi Tirtha’ without mentioning his name. 
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But more interesting and conspicuous are the lady teachers who 
figure prominently and in a large number in these epigraphs. Like other 
donors of the images these also hail from different places and they are generally 
mentioned with reference to the places to which they belonged. In several 
instances the preceptors and the disciples of the lady teachers are specified; and 
from this we can make the following observations: i) The lady teachers as a 
rule had ladies for their teachers as well as for pupils. ii) But instances 
are not rare to show that men also had their share in both the réles. iii) In 
one instance the parentage of the lady teacher is mentioned. iv) The lady 
teachers are invariably named as Kuratti which is Tamil feminine form of 
Sanskrit guru. I may illustrate these statements by citing the following 
instances. The references are to the numbers of inscriptions from South 
Indian Inscriptions, Vol, V. 1) Tiruchchiranattu Kurattigal: She figures in 
two epigraphs Nos, 324 and 326. Tiruchchadranam is the name of a hill in the 
Travancore area. I shall presently deal with this place in detail. 2) Pichchai 
Kuratti of Chirupolal (No. 319): Pichchai, we may note with interest, is a 
nickname conveying the sense of begging. Compare Sanskrit bhekahd, 
3) Sangakkurattigal: Her lady disciple was named Sirivigaiyakkurattiyar 
(Nos. 322-23), Sanga is equivalent of Sanskrit Samgha. This teacher was, 
possibly, the leader of a Jaina Sarhgha. 4) Mammai Kuratti: She had a lady 
disciple named Arattanémi Kuratti (No. 871). The male name of the latter 
is noteworthy. Mammai sounds like a nickname. 5) Tiruparutti Kuratti: 
She was a pupil of the teacher Pattini Bhatira (No. 372). Tiruparutti may 
be an abbreviation of Tirupparuttikkunram. 6) Nalkir Kuratti: She was 
the pupil of Nalkir Amalanémi Bhatidra and had a lady disciple named N&tti- 
kappatarar (Nos, 355-56). Nalkir is a place name. Nattikappatdrar is an 
interesting epithet and may bear some connection with the art of dancing; its 
Sanskrit equivalent would be Natyaka Bhatdra. 7) Mi alir Kuratti: She 
was a disciple of Périr Kuratti and daughter of Mingaikuman of Pidankudi of 
Karaikkana Nadu (No. 394). 8) Tirumelai Kuratti: She had a male disciple 
in Enadi Kuttanan (No. 370). 

Oraner Irems or Inrmrzsy: Some of the records refer to the provision 
made by the devotees for the ablution and offerings of the deities and also for 
burning lamps before them (Nos, 327 and 361). We may reasonably surmise 
from this that most of the images were under worship. Two isolated epigra- 
phs are dated in the reign of the Pagdya king Maran Sadaiyan. They refer 
te the god of Tirumalai and speak of the arrangement made by the teacher 

unasigara Bhatdra for feeding ten and five ascetics ( Vairagyar ) respectively, 
including one Reader Bhitara or the preceptor who expounded the sacred 
texts (Nos. 405 and 406). All these records are engraved in Vatteluttu script 
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with the exception of two whose alphabet is Tamil and Grantha. None of 
these mentions any precise date. But it is possible to assign them approxi- 
mately to the period of the 10th and 11th centuries a. p. on considerations of 
palacography. Consequently the age of the sculptures also falls broadly within 
the same limits of time. 


Tax Hn or Cuinanas: Now we come to the close of our journey 
and reach the last sacred resorts in the south-west corner of the peninsula. 
We have already come across this place, a lady teacher wherefrom figures in 
the votive records at Kalugumalai. It is a small craggy hill near Chitaral in 
the Vilavangod taluk of the Southern Division of the Travancore State. The 
hill is known as Tiruchchdnattumalai, This name evidently is a corruption 
of the fuller name Tiruchchiranattumalai which is met with in the epigraphical 
records of the early period. 


Tiruchcharanattumalai or the ‘holy hill of the Charanas’ derives the 
name evidently on account of its association with the Chiranas who, according 
to the Jaina thevlogical conception, were a class of sages who had attained 
tnastery over nature. The belief appears to have prevailed in ancient times 
that the above hill was the abode of the Charanas. Or according to another 
sense of the word Chirana which connotes a Jaina ascetic, this hill might have 
been selected as a suitable place for the performance of austerities by a large 
number of Jaina monks. 


On the top of the hill is a natural cave which has been subsequently 
transformed into a temple by suitable constructions. This shrine popularly 
known as the temple of Bhagavati is in the possession of Brahmanical followers 
who conduct worship therein according to Hindu practices under the belief 
that it is dedicated to a female Hindu deity. But a scrutiny of the images 
under worhsip in the central shrine has led to the astounding discovery that they 
represent the male Jaina divinities such as Mahavira and Parsvanitha. From 
this we arrive at the natural conclusion that the temple must have been origi- 
nally a Jaina place of worship and that it was at a later stage taken possession 
of by the Hindus.” 


Jaina Figures on THz Rock: This judgement is fully confirmed by 
the decisive testimony of the series of Jaina figures with inscriptions incised 
on the side of the overhanging rock which formsa natural cavern. These 
sculptures consist of two rows, one above the other. The upper row contains 
about a dozen miniature figures of Jinas in sitting posture with the tripel 
umbrella overhead. Below them is @ group made up of about half a dozen 
figures of bigger size representing different deities, interspersed by small rows 





1 Travancore Archaeological Series, Vol, I, p. 194. 
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of miniature Jinas.2 We may devote more attention to these conspicuous 
figures of bigger size. 


YaxsHini AmBixA: The last image seated on the proper right may 
be Néminatha. The next standing image to the left is Parsvanitha. To the 
left of Parévanatha is a standing female figure with two hands and without 
attributes, She might be either Padmavati or Siddhiyika. A bit away to 
the left is Mahavira in sitting posture with his usual attributes. ‘To the left 
of this and the last of the series is a stately female figure standing. She has 
two hands: the right is in the varada pose and the left is hanging free by 
her side, A lion with massive head facing the front is seen on her right side. 
Below the head of the lion isa female attendant standing, ‘wo children of 
smaller size are standing by her side on the left, I am inclined to think that 
this deity must be Ambika, the Yakshini of Nominitha.* The prominence 
given to this Yakshini in these sculptures alongside of or even in preference to 
the masters, the Jinas, is in keeping with the Jaina religious conventions that 
had evolved in the Tamil land, as we have noticed before ina number of 
instances, . 


Five Racorps: Now we shall review the contents of the epigraphs. 
These are engraved near the above sculptures in the Vatteluttu alphabet and 
Tamil language. One inscription of the reign of the Pandya king Vikramaditya 
Varaguna records a gift of golden ornaments to the Bhatariyar of Tiruchcharana- 
ttumalai, made by the lady teacher Gunandingi Kurattigal, disciple of Aratta- 
némi Bhatdra of Pérayakkudi, Another is a record of Ajjanandi noticed 
above. The third refers to the carving of the sculpture caused by Varagunan, 
disciple of Pattini Bhatarar of the Tiruchchiranam Hill. The fourth speaks of 
a similar performance by the teacher Uttanandi Adigal hailing from the 
Kattamballi monastery at Tirunedumburai. The fifth relates to another 
sculpture prepared by the teacher Viranandi Adigal who belonged to the 
Mélaipalli monastery at Ti unarungondai.* From the palacography of the 
inscriptions and the rather crude and archaic mode of the sculptures, 
these antiquities of Tiruchchanattumalai may be broadly assigned to the 9th 
and 10th centuries a. p. 


Buarizi-Buagavati: One of the inscriptions noticed above registers 
a gift to the Bhatariyar. Bhatariydr is the honorific plural of Bhatari which 
means a goddess or a female deity. We are justified in assuming that this 
deity is identical with the Yakshini Ambika of the above description. This 





© 1 Trava. Arch, Series, Vol. I, photo facing p. 194. 
2 The late Mr. Gopinatharao has tried to identify this sculpture as Padmavati, which is 
incorrect; ibid. Vol, IT, p. 127. 
3 Ibid, pp. 125—6, 
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predominence of the worship of Yakshini or Bhatari represented by the rock- 
cut image might have continued for some generations more and latterly idols 
of Mahivira and other deities might have been installed in the natural cave. 
But still the reputation of the place as the abode of the goddess was 
preserved, In course of time when Jainism declined and the ownership of the 
temple changed hands, the Hindus gave their own name to the goddess, 
calling her Bhagavati. Not only had the ancient rock-cut sculptures of the 
Yakshini and other deities been long forgotton, but the Hindus, the last 
owners of the temple, did not even take care to replace the Jaina idols of a 
later period consecrated in the cave shrine. And so the worship continues 
of the male Jaina gods in the name of the Hindu goddess Bhagavati. This 
explains the strange anomaly of this religious place. 

The Sacred Hill of the Chiranas appears to have been one of the 
reputed strongholds of Jainism from ancient times. Jaina ascetics of renown 
resided hore performing penance. It was visited by the adherents of the 
Jaina doctrine from distant parts, This is indicated by the information contain- 
ed in the epigraphs about the authors of the sculptures, who hailed from such 
places as are now included in the districts of South Arcot and Tanjore. 


Nicarkoyin: We may notice one more curious place in the same 
area, which has a similar tale to tell. Nagarkdyil is a prosperous town in the 
southernmost corner of the Travancore region. The Nagardjasvami temple 
here is now in the possession of Hindus and the Brahmanical priests called 
Pottis ate in charge of its worship. There are however, half a dozen images of 
the Jaina deities, Mahavira, Pargvanitha and Padmiivati. These have been 
carved on the pillars of the mandapas in the central shrine of the temple, It 
may be assumed from this that the temple was originally dedicated to the Jaina 
gods. This fact is confirmed by an epigraph also. The inscription is of a. p. 
1521, registering gifts of lands made by the Travancore king Bhitalavira 
Udayamartandavarman, in favour of two priests of the temple, named Kamala- 
vahana Pandita and Gunavira Pandita, who must evidently be Jaina. The 
lands are referred to as ‘pallichchandam’ which, as noted before, denotes 
Jaina ownership. The sculptures of Pirévanitha mentioned above, are 
imposingly surmounted by five hooded serpents. It is not unlikely that these 
canopied serpents in course of time developed into the main deities as 
Nigarajasvami, leaving behind their Jaina associations. Traces of a large 
colony of Jaina residents at one time have also been observed near the 
temple.’ 





1 It is reported that along with the images of the Jaina deities a plaster image of 
Dévi had been placed in the shrine till recently; Trava, Arch. Series, Vol. I, p. 194. 
2 Ibid, Vol. II, pp. 127-129. 
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Conotupisc Remanxs: In this short survey, many places in the 
Trichinopoly and other districts and the areas of Pudukkottai and Travan- 
core, containing inscriptions and other antiquarian remains, which once 
flourished as fairly important centres of Jainism, have had to be excluded. 
I have however taken due care to bring even into this limited compass 
almost all the outstanding facts connected with the growth of Jainism in the 
Tamil land, laying proper stress on its characteristic features, 

8. Some Special Features 

In this section we shall concentrate our attention on some peculiar 
features of Jainism in the Tamil land. Many of these have already been noticed 
in passing or hinted at in our previous study. But as these topies deserve closer 
serutiny and fuller treatment, we shall deal with them here in their proper 
perspective. 


Tus Hirt Fsarurs: Though it is not an uncommon aspect of the 
Jaina faith alone that many of its holy centres originated and developed on and 
around the hills, it has to be admitted that Jaina associations with the hills and 
hill settlements in the Tamil land and South India are rather earlier and more 
numerous than those of other creeds and in other parts. The Jaina teachers of 
the early age with their picturesque imagination selected the natural caverns in 
the mountains and the tops and the slopes of the high and low hills, as suitable 
places for their austerities and religious activities. This must have made a 
very wholesome impression on the minds of the populace who preferred to 
follow the spiritual lead of these selfless sages. 

In the early stage of the faith shrines and monasteries were mostly 
confined to the hills. Sculptures representing different deities of the Jaina 
pantheon were incised in small cavities or niches on the rocks of hills, and these 
served the purpose of shrines and temples. Such images were worshipped with 
due ceremony, and suitable provision was made for the maintenance of the 
customary round of rituals in honour of these deities. Among the numerous 
instances available to illustrate these observations we may cite the sculptures 
on the rock near Anandamangalam, the seated figure of the Jina and the 
Golden Yakshi at Pafichapindavamalai, the cavetemple founded at Vallimalai 
by the Western Ganga prince Rajamalla, the shrines dedicated to the Yaksha 
and Yakshi on the Tirumalai hill, Anaimalai and other hill spots in the 
Madura region, the unique sculptures of Kalugumalai and the ancient images 
carved on the rock of the hill Tiruchcharanam. Structural temples of elaborate 
workmanship like the one at Tirupparuttikkunram were a later development. 
We may also note in this context the Malainitha and Parévanitha temples at 
Chittéamar, which afford a vivid instance of a hill shrine and a structural 
temple existing side by side. 
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Tan Yaxssi Cunr: Another highly interesting and remarkably 
characteristic feature of the Jaina creed in the Tamil land is the prevalence 
of Yakshi worship from the early times and on almost universal scale. Yakshi 
or Yakshini,’ strictly speaking, occupies 2 subordinate and secondary position 
in the Jaina pantheon; and whatever sense of veneration is entertained in 
respect of her is due mainly on account of her association with the Jina 
whose guardian angel she is conceived to be. So, according to the theo. 
logical or iconographical standards, she cannot claim a place of independence 
or the privilege of individual adoration in the hierarchy of Jaina divinities. 
But there is a volume of iconographical and epigraphical evidence to show 
that here, in the Tamil country, the Yakshini was allotted an independent 
status and raised to a superior position which was almost equal to that of 
the Jina, This is not all; in some instances the worship of Yakshini appears 
to have superseded and overshadowed even that of Jina himself. 


This is not an unparallelled circumstance in the history of the 
Jaina creed, so to say. No doubt, the Yakshini attained a place of impor- 
tance in the popular plane of Jaina religion at a subsequent age cf its 
history in other parts of the country also. But elsewhere the position 
appears to have been confined to only a few, one or two deities in particular, 
The reference is to Padmavati, the Yakshini of Parévanatha, who was 
elevated to the altar of the main deity and worshipped with ceremony in 
Karnataka. An early instance that would illustrate the point is the goddess 
Padmiavati of Patti Pombuchchapura in the Mysore area.’ 


But the Yakshi cult in the Tamil land has an independent history 
of its own. The following interesting facts deserve to be noted in connection 
with the rise and growth of this cult. 

1) The origin of the Yakshi cult in the Tamil land may be 
traced to as early a period as the second century A. D. from an allusion to 
it in the Silappadikiram. This will be discussed in the following Section. 
The epigraphical reference, however, to this cult, as seen previously, dates 
fromi the 8th century a. p. It is possible to surmise the reasons that would 


1 ‘The Jaina terminology is more familiar with the expression Yakshini and not Yaksht, 
though the same idea is conveyed by both. In the Tamil country Yakshint is 
invariably spokeo of as Yakshi. This partiality for the particular nomenclature is 
noteworthy, 


2 Padmivat! was the tutelary deity of the Santara chiefs. It was through her grace 
that Jinadatta established the Santara family at Pombachchapura. This was about 
the 9th century a. p.; but the epigraphs furnishing this information are of the 
ith century a. p, and later; Mysore and Coorg from Insoriptions, p, 138; Ep. Carn, 
Vol. VIII, Nager 35, eto, 
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have necessitated the popularisation of this cult on the part of the champions 
of the Jaina doctrine. Jainism had to compete with the Saivite and 
Vaishnavite creeds in the Tamil country from the beginning as may 
be gathered from the Silappadikaram and other works of the Sangam Age. 
In these latter creeds prominence is given to the worship of the deities 
like Parvati and Lakshmi, who are the consurts or the female counterparts 
of Siva and Vishnu respectively. The handicap that the advocates of 
Jaina religion must have experienced in the competetion of popuiari- 
sing their gods in this situation appears to be that the Jinas or the Tirtha- 
karas had no female counterparts as in the Hindu pantheon. So with a view 
to capture the devotional mind of the common people, they seem to have 
stressed the Yaskhi worship in their religion by raising her to a higher rank. 
It may be inferred from the popularity and influence enjoyed for a consi- 
derably long time by Jainism in the Tamil land that this device worked well 
and fetched commendable success to its sponsors. 


2) Probing further into the subject we can find out the procedure 
adopted in assigning the exalted position tothe deity from a study of the 
iconographical details of the sculptural representations of the Jaina gods, 
Prominence of the Yakshi was indicated, in the first instance, by depicting her 
on the right side of Jina. Secondly, figures of the Yakshi which were depicted 
with gorgeous decorations and appeared as imposing as the Jinas, were set up 
by the side of the latter, Thirdly, the propitious as well as the awe-inspiring 
aspects of the Yakshi were exhibited by placing her in the accompaniment of 
graceful attributes such as fruit, children, etc., onthe one hand and dreadful 
attributes like the weapons of war, lion, etc., on the other. In some cases she 
was consecrated in separate niches and shrines. These observations are borne 
out by the specific instances of a good many sculptures of Yakshis noticed at 
Anandamangalam , Cholavandipuram, Anaimalai, Settipodavu, Kalugumalai and 
other places and described in the foregoing Section. The inscriptions at 
Pafichapandavamalai, Tirumalai, Aivarmalai, Ka]ugumalai and Tiruchchanattu- 
malai contain references to the Yakshis, and sometimes to the Yakshas also, 
as independent deities and to the provision made for their worship and 
offerings. 

3) From the sculptural representations of the Yakshis I have’ 
been able to examine, I might say that Ambika, the Yakshini of Néminatha, 
had won greater reverenc from the Tamilians in the early age. She was 
depicted in different aspects with all her splendour, prominence being given to 
her inseparable attributes, the lion and the children, Next comes Siddhayika, 
tle Yakshini of Mahavira. Though she received great devotion elsewhere, 


Padmivati does not appear to have been as popular as Ambika in ‘the 
10 
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Tamil land, in the earlier period. We may note in this context how Ambika 
of the Sacred Hill of the Charanas has been able to retain her hold on the 
mind of the masses to the present day, though in an altered garb and under 
alien auspices, 

Tux Curr or JvALAMALIni: The cult of Jvalamalini generally speaking 
comes under the category of the Yakshi cult, But on account of its associat- 
ion with the Tantric worship this deserves separate treatment. Possibly the 
promulgator of this cult, as we have observed before, was Hélacharya of Ponnir. 
In consonance with the belief prevailing in those times in the efficacy of 
incantations and spells and following the practices of the religious leaders of 
the other schools in the country, the Jaina preceptors and monks appear to 
have indulged in claiming proficiency in this craft also from the times of Héla- 
chaérya onwards, as far as we know in this part. Mastery over the spells or 
Mantra Vidya came to be considered as a creditable qualification of a Jaina 
teacher, many of whom took pride in styling themselves Mantravadins, 


I may illustrate these remarks by citing a few instances taken at 
random from the inscriptions of Sravana Belgola.? No. 66 contains a 
description of the teacher Sridharadéva who was well-versed in the Mantric 
lore, The same epigraph speaks of another teacher named Padmanandi 
who was expert in the science of spells (Mantravadiévara). No, 67 refers 
to the teacher Kalyanakirti who was unrivalled in the art of exorcising 
the evil spirits like Sakini. Such instances can be multiplied. 


Czremonran Devetorment: Popularity of a religion is based on its 
. ceremonial aspect which has a direct appeal to the common man. This fact 
was realised by the protagonists of the Jaina religion, who reared their 
religious rites and practices in ceremonious surroundings. They emphasised 
names like Adigvaraand Trailékyanathasvimi, which could better attract the 
attention of even the followers of other faiths. Jaina deities were often 
referred to by the popular Tamil expressions, Nayanar and Alvar, meaning 
‘the lord, master, gud’, etc. The practice of taking the Jaina deities in procession 
appears to have been fairly common, as may be gathered from an epigraph at 
Tirumalai. From the holes bored by the sides of the sculptures at Kalugu- 
malai and other places it may be inferred that these were intended for 
decorative purposes on ceremonious occasions. Provision was made to light 
the lamp and offer worship to even such sculptures as were carved on the 
hills in out-of-the-way places, 


Twacugrs aND Preceptors: The credit of spreading the message of 
Lord Jina to the nook and corner of.the Tamil country goes unmistakably 


1 Ep.Cara,, Vol, II. 
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to the zealous bands of monks and ascetics who by their immaculate religious 
practices and incessant preaching of the holy doctrine attracted the minds 
of both masses and classes. A large number of teachers figures in the 
ineeriptions of the Tamil country, and the number of such as not have found 
a place in these sources must be many times more. References are 
available in the epigraphs, which show that many of these teachers were 
associated, either as founders, or ecclesiastical heads, or superintending 
priests, with various renowned religious organisations known as Pallis which 
were either hermitages or monasteries or temples or even educational 
institutions; and their number must have been considerably large. Pedigrees 
of teachers for a few generations are also enumerated in some epigraphs. 
From such notices it becomes clear that these teachers possibly hailed from 
different pontifical thrones and belonged to various monastic orders that 
flourished in the land. The chiefs of the ascetic orders appear to have 
enjoyed certain privileges as may be gathered from the references in the 
inscriptions to the specific endowments (murrittu) enjoyed by the Ganis 
or leaders of monks.’ 

The Jaina church had organised itself into several monastic orders 
almost all over India; and these orders had crystalised themselves into what are 
known as the Samghas and their sub-divisions, the Ganas and the Gachch- 
has. While introducing a particular teacher it was the common practice to 
mention the Samgha, Gana and Gachcltha to which he belonged. This practice 
was widely prevalent in Karnataka, as well as in Andhra Daga. But it is 
surprisingly strange to observe that no such details of the monastic order of 
a teacher are ever mentioned in the inscriptions of the Tamil land. Not to 
speak of the elaborate details like the Gana and the Gachcha the existence 
of which in the Tamil country is not commonly known, even the allusions to 
the Mila Sarmgha or the Dravida Sarhgha which are alleged to have been 
founded and revived in this region by Kondakunda and Vajranandi respecti- 
vely, are couspicuous by their absence. This absence looks all the more 
glaring as the Tamil country is supposed to have been the home of the Dravida 

amgha. If at all any details of a teacher are furnished in the Tamil epigraphs, 
they are only in regard to his preceptors for two or three generations and 
the place he hailed from or the monastery he was related with. In contrast 
to this, we may note how the teachers belonging tothe Dravida Sargha are 
mentioned along with the elaborate details of the gana, gachchha, etc., 
in the inscriptions of the Mysore territory.’ This position is inexplicable. 


1 8.1.1, Vol. If, No, 4.and Vol. III, No. 205, ete. 
& 2 The Dravida section of the monastic order is mentioned in over two dozens of 
épigraphs; for instance, Ep. Oarn., Vol V, Hasan 119; Vol. VI, Mudgere 11, Kadar 
69; Vol. VIII, Tirthahalji- 192, eto. We may elso note the regional association of 
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Fauats Moxastic Oxpans: Another noteworthy factor in regard to 
the Jaina church in the Tamil country is the prosperous institution of lady 
teachers and their wide circle of female disciples. The lady teachers are 
generally referred to as Kuruttiyar or Kuratti Adigal, both of which are 
honorific forms derived from Sanskrit guru. They are found to take leading 
part in the social and religious activities along with the brother teachers 
ofthe monastic order. They commanded a large following of the lay disciples 
of their class and held high positions as the heads of hermitages and mon- 
asteries, The well-known instance to the point is that of Kanakavira 
Kurattiyar of Vedal, with whom we are already acquainted. Some of the 
interesting points regarding these lady teachers who, in some cases, were 
initiated by the male preceptors and also sometimes entertained men as 
their pupils have already been dealt with. 

If we go to the origin of the Jaina ascetic order we find that 
Mahavira made no distinction between men and women. He was in his own 
life time followed and accompanied by male as well as female recluses,’ It is 
recorded that his following included 14000 monks and 36000 nuns’. But 
notwithstanding the absence of a technical bar or conventional stigma, the 
annals of the Jaina church have preserved few examples of ladies having been 
in the forefront of religious leadership and played the rdéle of teachers and 
preceptors. We may, here and there, meet with stray instances of nuns like 
Yakini who is said to have converted the famous author Haribhadra to Jainism 
and made him her pupil.’ But an exclusive organisation of nuns alone does not 
appear to be quite popular in the history of the Jaina church. However the 
practice of renouncing the world and taking to the life of a nun has no doubt 
survived to this day among the followers of Jainism.‘ 

Turning to South India many ladies who were lay followers of the 
faith and some who had renounced the world figure in the inscriptions of 





the term Dravida in the following monastic orders: 1) Dravidar Sarmgha, Pustaka 
gachchha and Kondakunda anvaya; Ep. Oarn., Vol. VI, Mudgere 11. 2) Dravida 
Samgha, Nandi gana and Arnhgalinvaya; Ep. Carn, Vol, VIII, Nagar 36. 3) Dravida 
gana, Nandi Samgha and Arufgalinvaya; Ep. Carn., Vol. V, Arkalgud 98; Coorg 
Inscriptions (revised edition), Nos. 34-35, 37, etc. 4) Mala Samgha, Dravida 
anvaya; Ep. Carn., Vol. VI, Mudgere 18. 

B.C Law: Mahavira, His Life and Teachings, p. 66. 

Sinolair Stevenson: Heart of Jainism, p. 66. 

Ibid., p. 80. 


Ibid., pp. 232-33 and 169. We are informed that there exist two monasteries 
_attacbed to the Pardvanatha temple of the Svétambaras at Nausari, one for the male 
and the other fur the female ascetics see; Ep. Ind, Vol, XXE. p. 196, 
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Marnitaka and a few in those of Andhra Dééa. This is as it should be: 
for women are well-known as-devout supporters of the faith in all religions. 
But it is only when we study the epigraphs of the Tamil country that we 
come across, for the first time, a large number of ladies who were not merely 
the lay followers of the faith or even solitary recluses and nuns, but also 
played the réle of teachers and preceptors guiding the religious activities of 
the creed. From the successions of such teachers indicated in these records 
and the allusions to their large following, we have to assume that 
there were regular monastic orders of lady preceptors and that some of them 
eveo occupied the status of pontiffs, These Kurattiyars of the Tamil land 
have to be distinguished from the Sravikas or lay disciples who are found in 
all parts and from the Kantis and Ajjis (Sanskrit Arya), signifying nuns 
and female recluses who are mentioned in the inscriptions of Karnataka, or’ 
from the Sadhvis who are more familiar in North India.’ 


The Kurattiyaérs of the Tamil country constitute a surprisingly 
unique class by themselves. According to the conception of the Digambera 
school women are not entitled to attain Méiksha in this life." The 
Yapaniyas, a well-known sect of Jainism in the South and having some 
common doctrines both with Digambaras and Svétambara, are characteristi- 
cally distinguished for their view which advocates liberation or mukti for 
women in this life: strindmm tad-bhavi mokshah*, The factors that contributed to 
the growth of the institution of lady teachers in the Tamil land on such a large 
scale are not fully known, This subject requires further study and research, 


Royat Parronace: It was a privilege of the Jaina faith to claim the 
patronage and support from royal princes and princesses of many a disting- 
uished ruling family of the Tamil country. Adverting to the Puallavas the 
famous instance is that of Mahéndravarman I who was an adherent of the 
doctrine. Reference to a lady of the Pallava house who was a devotee of the 
Lord Jina is found in an inscription at Tirumalai and this has been noticed 

1 Heart of Jainism, p. 232. 

2 Ibid. Compare Pravachanaséra, Translation, p. 28, Also see, Jainism and Karndtaka 
Culture, pp. 138-39. ; 

18 Journ. of Bomb. Uni. Arts and Law, Vol. I, p. 227. Thurston hes noted the 
existence, in the South Arcot District, of a sisterhood of nuns called Aryénganis, who 
are some times maidens and some times women who have left their husbands but 

_ in either case take a vow of chastity; Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Vol. 

' | IL p. 433. These rtiust evidently belong to the Digambara Sect and probably represent 
a meagre survival'.of the aucient institution of nuns in Sonth India AryAnganis 
are Ary&ngapds or Aryas which was the term used to denote the sisters of the ascetio 
order. Its tabdhaca form Ajjt is often met with in Kannada inscriptions. Compare 
Ajjlys of Prakrit Literature, . 
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previously, - ‘The earliest allusion to Pallichchandam which is an endowment to 
& Jaina institution is to be traced in a record of the Pallava king Vijaya 
Kampavarman.' 


The allegiance to the doctrine of Lord Jina, of the early rulers 
of the Pandya house at Madara, till the time of Sundara Pandya, has already 
been referred to. Maran Sadaiyan, an early king of the Pandya, family, 
figures in two inscriptions at Kalugumalai, Varagunan, a disciple of Pattini 
Bhatara of the Sacred Hill of the Charanas, who was responsible for the 
carving of a Jaina image at the place, was probably a member of the Pindya 
royal family. 


Numerous instances are at our disposal to testify to the solicitude 
evinced by the rulers of the imperial Chéla dynasty in safeguarding and 
promoting the interests of the Jaina community and the Jaina religious 
institutions We come across references, in the Chéla regime, to the villages 
which were inhabited by the followers of the Jaina creed and were entirely 
under their management like the agrahiras which were owned by the Bra&hm- 
anas. No distinction was made between such Jaina villages and others 
settled by the followers of Brahmanical faiths. The rights and the privileges 
of these Jaina settlements were duly protected by the royal orders. It is 
interesting to note that the Jaina villages and endowments find a specific 
mention in such royal proclamations.” We have already seen how Kundavai, 
the elder sister of Rajaraja 1, actively contributed to the glory of the Jaina 
religion by erecting more than one Jaina temple in different parts of the 
kingdom. 

There is evidence to show that some members of a family of feudat- 
ory chiefs of the Chéla extraction were zealous adherents of the Jaina faith. 
These were Lataraja Vira Chola and his queen Lita Mahiadévi, figuring in 
an inscription of Pafichapandavamalai, as the donors who made a gift in 
favour of the god of Tiruppinmalai. 


An inscription at Tirumalai shows that a collateral family of Chéra 
chiefs hailing from Kérala was under the influence of Jaina Law at least for 
some generations. This is gathered from the performance of Vidugadalagiya- 
Perumal who restored the images of the Yaksha and Yakshi, originally 
set up on the holy hill by one of his ancestors named Elini. Jainism 
received due patronage from state officials also, 


Patticuonanpam: Scholars who have studied the inscriptions 
of the Tamil country are familiar with the expression Pallichchandam 





’ 1 Af. Rep. on 8, I. Epigraphy, 1923, Appendix O, No, 116, 
2 & LL, Vol II, No. 4; Vol. III, Nos. 9, 205, eto, 
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which is often met with in them. Even in the course of our cursory survey: 
of the epigraphs we have come across this phrase previously and have 
commented upon it on more than one occasion. We may examine it here 
once more in its fuller implications. Leaving out of consideration for the 
moment its Buddhist associations which are neither numerous nor so frequent,’ 
the word Palli signifies a Jaina temple or monastery or academy;’ and’ 
‘chandam’ must be a simplified form of ‘chontam,’ which is derived from 
Sanskrit ‘svatantram’ meaning ‘one’s own’. So Pallichchandam means 
‘whatever is owned exclusively’ by the Jaina religious institution of the above 
description, a land, village, etc. 


The earliest reference to Pallichchandam, as remarked above, occurs, 
in an inscription of about the 9th century a. pb. in the reign of the 
Pallava king Vijaya Kampavarman, In the records of the Chola regime 
and also of the later Pandya rulers, roughly covering the period of the 9th. 
to the 13th centuries a. p., Pallichchandam grants figure frequently in a 
considerable number in almost all parts of Tamil country. As in the’ case 
of land endowments made for the benefit of the Hindu gods known ‘as 
Dévadanas, and those in favour of the Brahmanas called Brahmadéyas, certain’ 
privileges were attached to the Puallichchandam property also, and these 
privileges were meticulously guarded in all transactions connected with them’ 
by the administrative authorities of the state. For instance, when a village 
was sold to a Brahmanical temple or to a private person, care was taken 
to see that, if there were any Pallichchandam lands belonging to the village, 
they were excluded from the transaction and allowed to enjoy their forittit 
privileges as before.’ 

Besides these general Pallichchandam grants of Jaina ownership, 
there were in existence other specific endowments which appear to have been 
the exclusive property belonging to the Sommntentty of the heads of the. 








1 In Tamil Pallikkitam means ‘a school’, This expression may have originated from” 
the Jaina institution of Palli. The institution- of school was intimately assopiated 
with a monastery or temple in ancient times; and Jaina teachers were renowned 
for their learning and educational activities. We have a similar word for sano. 
in Kannada also, viz., mafha which originally means ‘a monastery.’ 

2 The late H. Krishna Shastri has tried to derive ‘Ohandam’ from Sanskrit “teat, 
‘which is doubtful; see S. I. I, Vol. II, p. 52, f. n. 2. 


8 Manual of Pudukkottai State, Vol. IT, pt. i, p. 688. -From the Udeyéndicans 
plates of Prithivipati II it is known that the Digambara Jainas wére in thé enjoy- 
ment ef an ancient pallichchandam endowment of land and that it was specifically 
excluded from the gift of the village Kadeikkottir made in the 15th regnal year 
of the Chola king Parintaka I (a. p. 907-947); 8. I. L, Vol. II, No. 76, 
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Jaina ascetic orders (Ganis). They were known as Ganimurrittu ‘or 
Kaninvsrrittu and are met with in the records of the Chola rulers.’ 

Poputarity: Existence of Jaina antiquities on a large scale in 
all parts of the land from one end to the other; the survival of good many 
Jaina works of high classical standard in the Tamil literature ; and the sense 
of veneration cherished almost universally for the Jaina deities and 
preceptors by the different ranke of the society, from the members of the 
ruling class to the persons of ordinary run: these facts speak immensely for the 
popularity of the Jaina faith in the Tamil country at one time. This 
popularity rested not so much on the patronage it received at the hands of 
the royal families and high officials of tie state as on the voluntary devotion 
of the common citizens who welcomed its teachings and followed them in 
practice. 

Indications are furnished by the epigraphs to surmise that as social 
workers and spiritual teachers, the Jaina monks and nuns came into close 
contact with the masses who treated them with reverence and a feeling of 
attachment. This may be gleaned from the manner in which Jaina teachers 
and preceptors are generally mentioned even in such public documents as the 
inscriptions on stone and rock. The reference to the teachers in these records 
is found, not usually, by their formal denominations of the ascetic order, but by 
the familiar terms of address which sometimes even amount to nicknames. 
Though one may not see much of peculiarity in the names like Gunavira 
Mamunivar, Arittanémi Periyar and Kanakavira Periyadigal, still the 
suffixes, Mamunivar (the eminent sage), Periyar and Periyadiga] (the great) 
absiously denote the combination of intimacy with respect. The appella- 
tions like Mauni Bhatara, Pattini Bhatadra, Pattini Kuratti Adiga] and. 
Pattini Kurattiyar constitute not the names proper, but familiar epithets 
by which the teachers were known among the people, on account of their 
characteristic traits such as the observance of the vow of silence, fasting, 
eto, Lastly the expressions like Pichchai Kuratti are merely nick-names, 
specific reference being made to their mode of living by begging the 
food ( pichchai « begging ). 

In this context we may further note the prevalence of names like 
Samanar Malai, Samanar Kovil, Samanar Kudagu (Samana = J aina monk), 
etc., associated with the places possessing Jaina antiquities. It is intere- 
sting to observe that the names still continue, though the places have been 
deserted centuries ago and no votaries of the creed worth the name have 
survived in the vicinity. : 


1 8. LL, Vol. I, No, 4 Vol. IIT, No. 205; eto. Sanskrit Gapi becomes Kapi in Tamil 
prondociation. 
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‘With the ascendency of other creeds, the influence of Jainism declined 
in this area and its followers either migrated to other parts or passed 
into different folds. This happened, it seems, without much rancour, parti- 
cularly in the lower layers of the society. The common people, in spite 
of their allegiance to the new gods and goddesses, did not entertain sense 
of abhorrence as such towards the Jaina deities. Nay, sometimes they even 
offered worship to the Jaina images wittingly or unwittingly. 


As illustrations to these remarks, I may cite here a few instances 
of homage being paid to the Jaina idols until present day by the ordinary 
folk. Three of these have been already alluded to. One is the so-called 
Bhagavati temple at Tiruchchinattumalai in the Travancore region, where 
respect continues to be lavished on the images of Mahavira, etc. in the name 
of the goddess Bhagavati. Another is that of the rock-cut sculptures in the 
natural cave on the hill of Poygaimalai near Kuppdlnattam in the Madura 
District. The third one is the image of Padmivati locally known as Kaliam- 
man at Chélavandipuram. I may mention here one more instance which is 
of interest. This is the Trimirti Koil or ‘the temple of the Trinity’ at 
the foot of the Anaimalai Hills in the Coimbatore Dt. The Trinity consists 
of the figure of the Jaina Tirthakara with the attendant Yaksha pair, 
carved on a boulder. An inscription near the image refers to it as Aman6éé- 
varasvimi and the surrounding region is called Amanasamudram.* Here 
Amanéévarasvami evidently means the Jaina image, because Samana becomes 
corrupted into Amana. But the belief prevails that this deity represents 
the Trinity of the Hindu pantheon; and it is worshipped with great devotion 
by the Hindu inhabitants of the neighbouring purts. 


Reverses AND Recovery: As it was the doom of the faith in other 
parts of India, Jainism had to encounter formidable opposition in its career 
in the Tamil country also. This was in the period of the 7th and 8th centuries 
A.D, to start with; and its opponents were the champions of the Saivite and 
Vaishanavite faiths of the Brahmanical religion. Almost simultaneously, 
under the leadership of Appar and Sambandhar, the advocates of the Saivite 
school launched ruthless attacks against the adherents of the Jaina Law and 
earned signal success in the Pallava and Pandya kingdoms. The Pallava king 
Mahéndravarman I and the Pandya ruler Maravarman or Sundara Pandya 
became converts to the Brahmanical faith.? 


This must have dealt a severe blow to the cause of the Jaina religion. 
J gina Law was challenged; Jaina philosophy was questioned; Jaina religious 


1 Au, Rep. on 8, I. Epigraphy, 1927, p. 118. 
2 Studies in S. 1, Jainism, pp. 64 and 66, 
il 
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practices were discredited everywhere. Polemics were raised; disputations 
were held between the supporters of rival creeds regarding their superiority; 
proofs were demanded; and sometimes even ordeals and miracles were resorted 
to. The elated victors backed by the authority of the state indulged in 
violent activities. The vanquished were pursued and persecuted. 


The accounts of the persecution of the Jainas given in the 
Periyapuranam and other literary works of the Brahmanical school present a 
highly coloured and exaggerated picture of the times. Still it must be a 
fact that the Jainas met with iniquities and maltreatment at the hands of 
their intolerant opponents. The scenes of these persecutions are found 
sculptured on the walls of the temple at Tiruvattir in the North Arcot 
District.2. Similar scenes are depicted in the form of paintings on the wall 
of the mantapam of the Golden Lily Tank of the famous Minakshi temple at 
Madura.” 

The Sthalapurana of Madura contains some interesting legends which 
describe the hostile relations that subsisted between the followers of the Jaina 
creed and the devotees of Siva. As these stories might, in all probability, be 
referred to this period of Jaina history in the Tamil land and since they seem 
to reflect the disturbed religious conditiuns of the age, we may briefly notice 
them here. Anaimalai is 4 hill near Madura which has evidently derived the 
name ‘elephant hill’ on account of its configuration resembling an elephant, 
But, as the story goes, the advocates of the Jaina dectrine of Conjeeveram who 
wanted to convert the Saivite devotees of Madura to their faith, resorted to 
magical practices and raised the huge elephant. When the beast was directed 
to proceed against Madura, its king invoked the aid of Siva in this calamity. 
The god appeared on the scene and killed the elephant with his mighty arrow. 
And lo, there it lies petrified to this day! 

Two more legends similarly describe the creation of the demons in 
the forms of a huge serpent and a cow, as a result of the black magic practised 
by the Jaina miscreants, and their conversion into the two hills called 
Nagamalai and Pasumalai respectively, situated close to Madura, by the grace 
of Lord Siva." As we have noticed previously, the Anaimalai hill owns a 
large number of Jaina antiquities. Nagamalai or ‘the serpent hill’ and Pagu- 
malai or ‘the cow hill’ obviously bear the names on account of their natural 
resemblance with the respective animals, and this fact has been worked up into 
mysterious legends by the protagonists of the Hindu faith. 





1 An. Rep. on 8. I. Epigraphy, 1923, p, 4. 

2 Studies in 8, f. Jainism, p. 79. 

3 Madara District Gazetteer, 1906, pp. 254-55, 7 and 278, Also see An. Rep. on 8. 1. 
Epigraphy, 1937, pp. 74-75, 
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These reverses sustained by the champions of the Jaina Law did 
not crush their faith completely. The upheavel of the rival schools and the 
desertion of a substantial number of its followers had, no doubt, the decisive 
effect of weakening the strength and reducing the prestige of the Jaina religion 
in the Tamil country. But thanks to the resourcefulness of its leaders and the 
unflinching fervour of its adherents Jainism soon recovered from the catastrophe’ 
and gained considerable strength, though not to the former extent. 


The Cholas who rose to sovereignty soon after this period, followed 
the liberal policy of tolerance and fair treatment towards all religious creeds, 
particularly in the earlier regimes, in spite of their avowed leanings for Saivism. 
The local chiefs and subordinate officials of the state followed their example 
and some of them even actively supported the Jaina creed. Further, the 
moorings the Jaina creed had in the minds of the people, were not entirely 
shaken. In this manner Jainism not only continued to live but even prospered 
till the period of the 12th century a. p., in some parts at least. 


During this age, i. e., from 8th to the 12th century a.v., the Jaina 
teachers were held in respect, the old Jaina temples and monasteries flourished 
as usual, and even new ones were erected, It was during this age that Palli- 
chchandam lands and properties were bestowed in considerable numbers and they 
were scrupulously protected. These statements are substantiated by the evidence 
of inscriptions and other antiquities found on a large scale in the regions like 
the Pudukkottai State, which help us to read the story in its chronological 
continuity.’ The same facts may be gleaned from the contents of the epigraphs 
at Tirupparuttikkunram, Tirumalai, Chittamir and other places also, reviewed 
earlier in course of this brief survey. 


4. Life and Literature 

Inrropucrory: For over fifteen long centuries Jainism remained in 
intimate contact with the Tamil land and made a deep impression on the life 
and culture of its people. This fact is borne out by the Tamil literature also 
which has preserved a large number of works dealing with the teachings 
and the practices of the faith, written by Jaina authors. Much has been 
said regarding the contribution of Jaina writers to the literature in 
Tamil. So I shall try to take a passing view of some of the glowing features 
of the Jaina influence on the Tamil literature. But I shall, at the same time, 
discuss in more details the position of the Jaina faith as it is known from an 
early work available in the Tamil literature; for this constitutes a rare and 
: aa source for reconstructing the ancient history of Jainism in the Tamil 

aid. 





1 Manual of Pudakkottai State, Vol. II, pt. i, pp. 574-7 and 687-8, 
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. The history of the Tamil litrature commences with an account of the 
Sangam or the Literary Academy that flourished at Madura. It is believed 
that there existed three Academies which attained prominence one after the 
other. The age of these Academies is still an unsettled problem of the Tamil 
literature ; hae the most reasonable view appears to be to place them within 
‘the first few centuries of the Christian Era.’ Like the poets and composers 
of other schools Jaina authors also participated in the Jiterary activities of the 
Tamil land from the beginning. It has been suggested further that the very 
' eonception and the name of the Academy owe their origin to the ascetic 
leaders of the Jaina religious movement in the Tamil country, who with their 
characteristic insight formed themselves into well-constituted monastic insti- 
tutions known as the Samgha, gana, etc," 

Influence of Jaina thought and philosophy has been traced in the 
Tolkappiyam, the earliest extant work on Tamil grammar and other earlier 
compositions, such as Kura], Silappadikiram, Naladiyar, etc. It is also claim- 
ed that the authors of these works were Jaina by persuasion. ‘The argu- 
ments in favour of this claim do not appear to be unjustified.* Of the five 
major epic poems inthe Tamil literature, three, namely, the Silappadikaram, 
Valaiyapati and Chintamani, are attributed to the authorship of Jaina writers, 
Among them Chintimani is considered to be the greatest Mahikavya in Tamil, 
It was composed about the 10th century a. p.* A tradition avers that impre- 
ssed by its literary excellence, the Chola king Kuléttunga II inspired the 
great Saivite poet Sekkilar to compose the famous Periyapuranam which deals 
with the lives of Saivite saints.’ All the five minor epic poems inthe Tamil 
literature are composed by Jaina poets. The credit of enriching the Tamil 
literature by composing various works on didacties, grammar, prosody and 
lexicography and commentaries, goes to the Jaina authors.’ 

Many of the Jaina compositions in the Tamil literature have been 
appreciated by foreign scholars on account of their chaste style and impressive 
manner of treatment. The Jainas thus played a distinguished réle in the 
development of the Tamil literature and it is a glorious achievement to be proud 
of for a follower of any fuith. A large number of Jaina works appears to have 
been destroyed during the tide of Hindu revival and consequently the Jaina 
books in the Tamil literature are fewer than those in the Kannada literature, 
But the literary activities of the Jainas in the Tamil country appear to have 


K, A, Nilakanta Sastri: Cholas, Vol. I, pp. 36 and 71. 
Jaina Literature in Tamil, p. 8, 

Ibid., pp. 10-12. 

Oholas, Vol. Il, part i, p, 516, 


Ibid., p. 505. 
R, Narasimhacharya: History of Kannade Literature, p, 67, 
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been coeval with their religious movements and distributed over a period of 
more than one thousand years. In spite of the large number of Jaina writers 
the Tamil literature claims no such specific classification as the Jaina Period, 
as contrasted with the Kannada literature wherein a large number of classical 
Jaina works have been mostly concentrated within the brief span of a few 
centuries, from the 10th to the 12th century a. p. 


Tur SmaprabrKAnam: With these brief observations on the Jaina 
aspects of the Tamil literature, I shall proceed to make an elaborate survey of 
an eminent classical poem of the Sangam epoch, viz., the Silappadikaram. ” 
The reasons for selecting this particular work for a critical examination 
in the context of these studies are as fullows. Firstly, it is one of the 
early literary creations in Tamil, the author of which is believed to have been 
an adherent of the Jaina faith and wherein is reflected many a phase of contem- 
porary social and religious life of the Jaina community in the Tamil country. 
Secondly, since the age assigned to this epic is considerably early and as we 
are confronted with paucity of sources for this period, a closer perusal of this 
work is calculated to be fruitful either for filling in gaps in the earlier part of 
our story of Jainism in the Tamil land or for supplementing the results obtai- 
ned previously with the assistance of epigraphical and archaeological materials, 
Thirdly, though this work has been studied by a number of scholars and its 
importance for the Jaina studies has been noted more than once before, a 
systematic investigation of the Jaina data embedded therein ina proper 
perspective is still a desideratum. 

As a background for our review we shall first sketch a brief outline 
of the main story of the poem. Kovalan, the son of a merchant of the prospe- 
rous city of Puhar, was married to Kannaki, the daughter of another merchant 
of the same place. After a period of happy married life Kovalan got into the 
snares of « courtesan girl and lost his fortune. Accompanied by his wife he 
left Pahadr and proceeded to Madura to earn his livelihood. On their way 
they made friendship with a Jaina nun named Kavunti' who escorted them to 
their destination. Journeying along the bank of the Kavéri they passed 
Uraiyir and reached the outskirts of the city of Madura, where they were 
given shelter by a cowherdess named Madari. Kovalan wanted to sell one of 
the anklets of Kannaki in the market of Madura. He was, however, betrayed 
by a goldsmith who having himself stolen a similar anklet of the queen, repre- 
sented Kovalan as the culprit. Consequently Kovalan was beheaded. When 
Kannaki learnt this news, her grief knew no bounds. She rushed to the palace 





S 1 Kavunti means ‘a female Jaina ascetic’, But here it is ased as if it were a personal 


name. We have a similar word Kanti in Kannada. Both these are possibly derived 
from the Sanskrit word Kanth&, a patobed garment. 
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and proved to the king the innocence of her husband by exhibiting the other 
anklet. Shocked by his own atrocious injustice, the king of Madura died. 
The dire curse of Kannaki visited Madura which was consumed to flames. 


Irs Hisrorican Data: Having conceded the historicity of the poli- 
tical set up of the story, scholars have tried to extract material therefrom for 
reconstructing the early history of the Tamil Nad. The scene of the events 
in the story is laid in the Chéla kingdom, one of the principal cities of which 
was Pubir, identified with Kavérippattinam, U_aiyir being another. In the 
latter part of the narrative the action is shifted to Madura, the capital of the 
Pandya kingdom. Finally, we pass on to the Chéra kingdom which has no 
direct bearing with the story proper. It was Ilango, the younger brother of 

the Chéra king Senguttuvan, who heard the pathetic tale of Kannaki and 

moulded it in the form of the present epic. Thus the narrative brings under 
its purview the three main divisions of the Tamil country and touches almost 
all the important aspects of its social and political life. 


A Guiness or Jainism: A perusal of the epic furnishes the following 
glimpse of the state of Jainism in the Tamil country. Jainism was established 
on a firm footing; and there flourished in almost all important places Jaina 
temples, monasteries and other religious institutions. Wending our way 
first to the Chola capital Puhar itself, the 5th canto informs us that by 
the side of the temples and organisations of Brahmanical and other faiths 
there existed Jaina temples and institutions inside the city.” Outside the city 
were Srikoil and other sacred establishments. Again in the 9th canto we 
meet with an allusion to the temple of Nirgranthas,* The 10th canto opens 
with the parting account of Kovalan and Kannaki from the city of Puhar. 
After paying due respects to a temple of Vishnu and the Buddhist Viharas on 
the way, they reached a holy place of worship. As the description of this 
place is interesting I shall cite it in detail.’ 


“They then worshipped, and went round the highly shining Silatala 
which was the abode of Arhat, jointly built by the Jaina householders for the 
benefit of the Charanas who would assemble on festive days, such as the day 
of the first freshes (in the Kavéri ) and of the car-festival, under the entranc- 
ingly cool shade of the golden flowered Asoka tree, standing on a high 
platform where the great community of five ( Paraméshthins ) converged. 





1 Silappadikadram, tennslated by V. R. Ramachandra Dikehitar, Oxford University 
Press, 1939, p. 118. All my references hereafter will be to this book. But wherever 
I thought it necessary, I have referred to the originsl work and made suitable 
alterations and additions in ay citations. 

2 Ibid., p. 152. 

$ Ibid., p. 157. 
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There gathered the men of penance who had abjured meat-eating, and taken 
the vow of speaking the truth alone, and purified themselves of all sins, under- 
standing the true path by restraining their senses.” 


This Silatala appears to have been a celebrated religious institution, 
representing both a temple and a monastery, erected by the eminent adherents 
of the Jaina faith. It was the resort of the Chiranas, the itinerant monks, 
who went round the country elucidating the truths of the holy doctrine to the 
believers. The Silatala is referred to on two more occasions, once again in the 
10th canto when the travellers arrived at Arangam or Srirangam and again in 
the 15th canto after they reached the outskirts of Madura." 


Leaving Puhar and walking some distance outside the city, Koivalan 
and Kannaki came to the hermitage of the venerable Jaina nun Kavunti, 
situated in a flowery grove on the bank of the Kaveri. The hermitage is 
referred to as Kavunti Palli. We are already familiar with the expression Palli 
which occurs in an earlier context in this poem also. This hermitage is said 
to have been a part of Srikoil? which is mentioned previously. From this it 
appears that Srikoil was a big Jaina temple wi h attached monasteries for the 
monks and nuns. 


Uraiytir, another headquarters of the Chola rulers, was also a resort 
of Jainism. After reaching this place Kavunti offered her prayers ina Jaina 
temple which is thus described:* “Underneath the thick shade of the Asoka 
tree with its hanging flowers, the female ascetic worshipped the first God 
Arivan, more radiant than the rising sun, under the three umbrellas arranged 
like three moons placed one above the other, and graciously spoke the good 
and wise words uttered by the Charanas to all the sages of the Kandan Palli in 
the extensive grove adjoining Arangam”. 


As a stronghold of Jainism, Madura was perhaps more renowned and 
highly sanctified by the presence of great teachers and numerous religious 
institutions many of which were situated outside the crowded localities of the 
city. Actuated by the sense of pity and kindness for the tender lady Kannaki 
and also feeling ‘very anxious to visit flawless Madura in the good Tamil 
country of the south, to worship Arivan there by listening to the Dharma 
1 Silappadikaéram., pp. 163 and 216. In the latter place it has been translated as ‘the 

shining slab of stone,’ This does not convey its real significance. 

2 Ibid, p. 158, 

3 Ibid. p.171. We meet with the epithet Arivan in the extract under reference, 
which stands for Arhst and conveys the sense of ‘the Supreme Knower,’ the Sanskrit 
term being Sarvajfia. This expression occurs sometimes in the work. We may also 
note the oovurrence of another expression to specify the Buddha, It is Aravon which 
means ‘the Supremely Righteous One,’ : 
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preachéd by the sinless saints, who have, by their parity, got'rid of all their 
Adharma’, the pious nun Kavunti accompanied the couple to their destination." 
There were Jaina establishments outside the gates of Madura, inhabited by 
ascetics engaged in austerities. In these quarters was a temple dedicated to 
the flower-eyed Iyakki or Yakshi. Madari, the cowherdess, met the refugees 
from Puhir in this place, when she returned after making her daily offering to 
this deity.’ 

Pracerrs aNd Practices: The narrative contains references to the 
well-known teachings of the Jaina faith, such as non-injury, truthfulness, control 
over the senses, philanthropy, austerities, etc., preached by its advocates and 
practised by its followers. But there are certain peculiar aspects of the Jaina 
precepts and practices which bear special significance in the context of our 
studies; so we shall notice them here, rather critically. 

According to the Jaina philosophy there is no supreme godhead 
presiding over the destiny of this universe. On the contrary, it postulates the 
existence of a multiplicity of perfect souls who, having been liberated from the 
bonds of Karma, have attained omniscience, transcendental bliss and other super- 
sensuous attributes. But hero in the Tamil land, as also elsewhere, Jainism 
was placed in the midst of religious schools and philosophies which claimed 
their origin in the all-absorbing Vedic scriptures and whose advocates believed 
in single sovereign godheads such as Siva, Vishnu, Sakti, ete. Even in the 

ilappadikiram itself we meet with numerous references to these various 
Hindu divinities and their cults which had taken deep roots in the minds of 
the people. Consequently, in this atmosphere of competition, though it was 
healthy to start with, the champions of the Jaina religion and philosophy had 
to make suitable adjustments, without violating the fundamentals, in the minor 
details of their philosophical concepts and religious terminology, with a view 
to capture the popular understanding and maintain the impression among its 
adherents that their faith was in no way inferior to other religious faiths. I 
shall illustrate these remarks with a very illuminating passage from the 

ilappadikaram, 

When the three travellers reached Arangam or Srirangam, there 
appeared the Charanas “who were well-known for their great skill in expound- 
ing the rules of Dharma, given to the world by the pre-eminent Perumakan of 
transcedental powers.”® The Charanas declared that the laws of destiny 
were inexorable and expounded to the suppliant Kavunti the nature of the 
supreme divinity in the following words.* 





1 Sileppadikdram., p. 158, 
2 Ibid. p. 214. 

* 8 bid, p, 163, Perumakan means the Great Personality referring to the Arhat. 
4 Ibid., pp. 164-65, 
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“The All-Knowing, the incarnation of Dharma, He who has trans- 
cended all limits of understanding, the All-Merciful, Victor among victors, the 
Accomplisher, the Adorable One, the Origin of Dhares: the Overlord, Absolute 
Right:ousness, the Essence, the Holy One, the Ancient One, the All-Wise, 
the Vanquisher of Wrath, the Master, the Siva-gati (Sublime Resort), 
Supreme Leader, the Exalted One, the Possessor of all Virtues, the Transcen- 
dental Light, the Great Truth, the All-God, the Supernatural Sage ( Charanan), 
the Root Cause of all, the Master of mysterious powers (Siddan ), the Para- 
mount One, the infinitely Radiant INumination, the Dweller in everything, the 
Guru, the Embodiment of Nature, our Great God, the Abode of never dimini- 
shing Eminence, the Emperor of Virtues, the Sumkaran ( Bestower of Supreme 
Bliss), the Isan (Paramount Ruler), the Svayambhi (Solf-born ), the Chatur- 
moukha ( Four-fuced ), the Bestower of Angus, the Arhat, the Ascetic of Grace, 
the One God, the Master of Hight Attributes, the indivisible Eternal Substance, 
the Dweller in the Heaven, the Foremost of the Vedas (Véda mudalvan), and 
the Shining Light that dispels ignorance! None can escape the prison of this 
body unless he obtains the illumination of the revealed Vida proclaimed by Him 
who has the various above-mentioned names.” 

No strict advocate of the Jaina doctrine and philosophy would pass 
this description of the Jina or Arhat unchallenged. Particularly interesting 
among the epithets in the above extract are the expressions Igan, Sarhkaran, 
Siva-gati, Svayambha, Chaturmukha and the reference to the revealed Véda. 
No doubt, all these phrases are capdble of interpretation to suit the Jaina 
conception of the Arhat; and it is evident that they arc not used here in their 
normal sense, but in a specialised sense, possibly to urrest the credibility of the 
followers of the other faiths. 

An examination of the relationship that subsisted between the follow- 
ers of various doctrines and the worshippers of different deities as reflected in 
the Silappadikaram, shows that it was an age of perfect religious tolerance, 
wherein few occasions arose involving conflict uf sreeds and recrimination of 
faiths, But even then, incidents leading to peaceful discussions in regard to 
the superiority of the respective creeds, when followers of different schools came 
together, do not seem to have been rare. How the followers of the Jaina faith 
fared in such debates and how they tried to score the, point against their 
opponents on such occasions, is happily illustrated in the Silappadikaram itself. 
While at Uraiyar the travellors met a Brihmana who, under the pretext of 
informing the proper route to Madura, delivered-a sermon on the excellence of 
God Vishnu consecrated on a hill adjoining a miraculous cave near Madura. 
Having heard the arguments of the Brahmana, Kavunti gave the 
following significant reply.” “O Brahmana versed in the four Vedas and 


1 Silappadikaram, pp. 177-78. 
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engaged in doing good! We have no desire to go to the cave; the literature 
given by Indra who lives longer than the Dévas, can be found in our holy 
scriptures.’ If you wish to know of deeds done in the past, do you not 
look for them in the present birth? Is there anything that cannot be gained 
by those who lead a life of truthfulness and non-injury? Go your way 
seeking the feet of God sacred to you. We go the way suited to us.” 


Here ‘the literature given by Indra’ possibly refers to the Aindra 
Vyakarana as taken by some scholars. 


Ré.ze or tHe Cudnanas: Noteworthy is the réle assigned to the 
Charanas in the Jaina theological conception and popular religion. The 
belief prevailed that they had attained superhuman powers by virtue of their 
having practised the truths of the Jaina doctrine and so their example was 
often and conveniently pressed into service to prove the efficacy of the Jaina 
faith. While studying Jainism in the Andhra Dééa we have seen how the 
Charanas figure in the story of Dhanada. The associations of the Charanas 
in the traditions and literature of the Tamil country are rich and interesting. 
The Silappadikaéram contains several allusions to the Chiranas some of which 
have been already noticed in the passages cited previously. 


The Charanas were itenerant monks endowed with spiritual powers 
who preached and transmitted the precepts of Lord Jina to the faithful 
and the virtuous. The Adoka tree which is the symbol of the Jina, was 
favourite with them; and it was believed that they gathered occasionally 
beneath its cool shade to carry out their holy mission. They ran to the 
rescue of the afflicted souls at the right time and consoled them with their 
wise words. They were never afflicted, being heroes who had conquered 
attachment and anger. They had knowledge of the past, present and future 
and were also aware of the inexorable laws of destiny... We may at this 
juncture recall the tradition associating the Charanas with the hill Tiruch- 
chanattumalai in the Travancore region noticed before. One more hill which 
bears the mark of its connection with the Charanas is the Charanadri of Elora. 
We shall deal with this while studying Jainism in Karnataka, 

Tus Cutr or Yaxsui: It is highly interesting to note that we have 
a reference to the oult of Yakshi in the Silappadikaram. This has been 
mentioned previously while describing the Jaina establishments outside the 
city of Madura. We have to observe, in particular in this connection, that 
the divinity is mentioned as the ‘Flower-eyed Iyakki’ and that an independent 
shrine was allotted to her. We are already familiar with the expression 

A eo Aiyenger: Monimekbelei in Its Historical Setting, Bock 
2 Silappadikaram, pp, 163-64, 
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Tyakki and her epithet ‘Flower-eyed’ only conveys a poetic metaphor. In the 
absence of any indication we are not in a position to identify this Yakshi or 
Yakehini. If the age of the Silappadikaram is as early as the second century 
A. D., then herein we have the earliest evidence of the Yakshi cult in South 
India, which, at any rate, appears to be earlier than the evidence of 
epigraphy and iconography discussed before. 


Tur Avrnor or tHe Eric: Ilango Adigal, the author of the Silappa- 
dikiram, was the younger brother of the Chéra king Senguttuvan. Proceeding 
on this datum which is supported by other historical considerations, the 
date of the epic has been referred to the second century a. vp.’ Ilango had 
renounced the world and become a recluse when he wrote this work. Different 
views have been expressed in regard to the religious leanings of Ilango, who 
is believed to have been a Jaina by some and a follower of the Brahmanical 
religion by others.’ Ilango was a literary artist par excellence, and he was 
primarily interested in presenting a living picture of the contemporary life 
and society in his eminent poem. His sympathies were wide and he has 
described in minute details various religious cults prevailing in the land. 


But in spite of his catholic outlook, Ilango’s partiality for the 
doctrine of Lord Jina is transparent throughout his work. He has taken 
more than one opportunity to inculcate the paramount principle of Ahirhsad 
and the transcendental glory of its supreme exponent, the Jina. Kavunti, one 
of the principal characters of the epic, was a Jaina ascetic and a fervent 
foliower of the Jaina principles. She cherished intensive devotion and supreme 
faith in the teachings of Lord Jina, which is expressed in glowing terms 
in the following passage.* 


«My ears will not open themselves to hear anything other than the 
words of wisdom revealed by Him who vanquished the Three ( Desire, Anger 
and Delusion). My tongue will not say anything other than the 1008 names 
of the Victor of Kama. My eyes will not see, though they seem to see, any- 
thing other than the pair of feet of Him who has taken upon himself virtue 
out of His grace. My two hands will not join together to reverence any one 
other than the All-knowing Arhat who expounds the Dharma, My crown 
will not suffer any flower to be placed on it except the flower-like feet of Him 
who walked upon flowers. My mind will not permit me to learn by heart 
anything other than the sacred words uttered by the God of Interminable 
bliss.” 


7 


< 1 Silsppadikaram, pp. 9, 10 and 16, 
3 Ibid, pp. 68-69. 
3 Ibid. p. 165. 
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Kavunti was the guardian angel as it were, who escorted the hero 
and the heroine to their destination. We may not be wrong, if we are incli- 
ned to think that the hero and the heroine of the epic are also portrayed 
as the followers of the Jaina faith.’ In one place the allusion is precise, 
stating that Kévalan observed the vows of the Sravakas.? There are other 
items of Jaina attachment such as the elaborate description of ascetic practices, 
belief in the activities of the Chiranas, which should prove the religious 
leanings of the author in favour of Jainism, There is nothing unhistorical in 
the position that a prince of the ancient ruling family in the western part of 
the Tamil Jand should have been influenced by the doctrine of Jainism; for 
there are reasons to believe that Jainism had penetrated to the farthest 
points of South India in the very early period of its history. 


6. Further Facts 

In this section I propose to record further evidence in support of our 
findings made out earlier in respect of the state of Jainism as it obtained in 
the two regions of the Andhra Déga and Tamil Nid. This has been necessi- 
tated in view of some valuable additional material that is forthcoming as a 
result of the zealous activities of the members of the Epigraphist’s Office 
during recent years.* 

Eurnent Sacz Veisuasna: There lived, in the 7th century a. p. at 
Penikelapidu in the Jammalmadugu taluk of the Cuddapah Dt. a great pre- 
ceptor of the Jaina Liaw, who appears to have wielded considerable influence 
by his profound learning and ascetic practices. The inscription furnishing 
information about him is engraved in archaic Kannada-Telugu alphabet and 
Sanskrit language on the rock overhanging a small natural cave on the 
hill near the above village. The epigraph is not dated, but may be ascribed 
to the 7th century a. p. on palaeographical considerations, In a verse 
composed in the Anushtubh metre, the record states that on this mountain 
resided the supreme sage named Vrishabha who was the mighty cloud to the 
crops in the form of the faithful followers of the Jaina Law and who stood 
unshakable like the mountain in the disputations with the advocates of the 
rival schools.‘ The small natural cave must have evidently served as the 





1 Silappadikaram, p. 52. 

2 Thid,, p. 220. 

3 Iam grateful to the authorities of the Epigraphical Branch for the kind permission to 
utilise this anpublished material in the proof stage, which was accessible to me as a 
member of the Office of the Government Epigraphist for Indin, 

4 An. Rep. on S. L Epigraphy, 1930-40 jto 42-43, Appendix B, No, 401 of 1940-41, The 
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dwelling place for the teacher. It is highly interesting to note that the 
boulder has still, after a lapse of over twelve centuries, preserved its association 
with the monk in the name ‘Sanyasi Gundu’ or the ‘Monk's Boulder’, whereby 
it iv recognised by the village folk. The inscription itself might have been 
caused to be incised by 4 pupil of the monk. 


Hinis anp Narvzan Caverns: We turn again to the Tamil country 
to secure in the first instance a glimpse of a few more hills and caverns which, 
on account of their unerring association with Jainism claim a place of 
importance in our studies. 


1) In the hills near about Kannikapuram and Nagari, two adjoining 
villages in the Chittoor Dt., have been found 4 caverns with beds carved out 
in the rock therein. These couches are locally known as Pafichapindava 
beds. The existence of Jaina vestiges in the vicinity coupled with other 
indications has led the explorer to believe that these beds must have been 
primarily used by Jaina monks who dwelt in these caves at one time.’ 


2) About a mile to the west of the village Sédarampattu in the 

North Arcot Dt. there is a hillock called Pafichapindavar Tippa. It has 
treasured a series of beds under the canopy of an overhanging rock. On one 
of these beds is carved the triple umbrella,” the familiar emblem of a Tirtha- 
kara. This figure unmistakably proves that the beds must have been used by 
the Jaina monks who spent their days in seclusion performing penance 
under the benign tutelage of the Jina. This piece of information furnishes 
conclusive proof in support of the Jaina origin of at least some of the Paficha- 
pandava beds which are so characteristically met with in a profusely large 
number of hilly caves in the Tamil country and eminently confirms the 
observations made by me earlier while discussing the antiquity of Jainism 

in this territory. 

3) Tirunarungonrai in the Tirukkoyilug taluk of the South Arcot 

Dt. has retained to the present day its importance as a Jaina place of 
pilgrimage. It appears to have flourished as a great stronghold of the 
Jaina religion from the early times, This is seen from the large number 
of Jaina antiquities including inscriptions still preserved in the hillocks near 
the village. On one of the hillocks is a spacious natural cavern with two 
driplines at the top preventing the rain water from coming inside. A number 
of beds with pillow lofts is carved inside and outside of the cavern. From the 
inscriptions engraved on the rocks by the side of this cavern it is guthered 
_that there flourished in the period of the 9th century a. p. on these hills two 


1 An, Rep. on 8, I, Epigraphy, 1939-43, p. 11. 
2 Ibid. : 
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Pallis o¢ Jaina monastic institutions and a shrine dedicated to the god 
Ohatarmakha. The latter appears to have been attached to the monastery 
called Kilaippalli. A little to the north of this cavern is a cavity formed by 
the meeting of two big boulders. This has served“as a shrine for the figure of 
Parévanitha cut in relief on the inner face of one the boulders, This deity 
was worshipped as Kanaka Jinagiri Appar in the period of the 13th century 
a. dD, a8 known from an inscription. Kanaka Jinagiri Appar means the Father 
or Lord of the Golden Jaina Mountain and the hill itself appears to have been 
designated as Kanaka Jinagiri. Latterly, the name was changed to Appandar 
(=Lord, the Father) by which the deity is recognised to the present day. 
As at Chittamir, constructions of a later age and introduction of other deities 
like the Chandranitha and the Paliyilalvir have thrown the original shrine of 
Parévanatha into the back-ground.’ * 


4) A mile to the north of the valley of Singikulam, a village in 
the Nanguneri taluk of the Tinnevelly Dt., is a hill called Bhagavati Malai 
or the hill of the Goddess. The hill contains several hollows inside the 
rocky boulders and commands the convenience of water supply through its 
natural springs. Interesting Jaina vestiges have been discovered on this 
hill; and these viewed in the natural setting of its being a fitting resort for 
ascetics and recluses lead to the reasonable surmise that it might have flourished 
aa a colony of Jaina monks at one time. This surmise is very happily 
confirmed by an epigraph engraved on a wall of the Bhagavati temple on 
the hill, wherein the hill is referred to as Jinagiri Mamalai.? The name 
Jinagiri Maémalai which means the Great Mountain of the Jina, is full of 
significance pointing to the fact that it must have been a sacred spot dedicated 
to the Jaina gods and inhabited by pious monks who held the torch of Jaina 
religion aloft during the early age of its history. 


TacHonamBAni, A Jaina Canrex: As noticed previously, the area of 
the Pélir taluk in the Nofth Arcot Dt. was a stronghold of Jainism. We may 
take note of one more notable place in this tract which has still preserved to 
an extent the ancient inspiration of the Jaina religion. This is Tachchambadi 
about 15 miles from Polir. It contains a well-built temple dedicated to 
Vardhamina Tirthanikara. The temple might be assigned to the 15th 
century A. D. considering its architectural features, One interesting fact that 
deserves our attention in connection with this shrine is that it possesses a 
large number of beautiful metallic images. These represent the main deities 
Vrishabhanaths, Supiréva, Saintindtha, Néminatha, Parsvanatha and Mahavira 

1 An, Rep. on 8. L Epigraphy, 1939-43, pp. 1-2 and 979-78, It iw interesting to note 


that Paliyilalvar literally means ‘the god without tem le’, 
2 hid, p. 4, and Appendix B, No, 969 of 1940=41, : 
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ofthe Jaina pantheon. Then there is the composite group of 14. images, 
starting with Vrishabha and stopping with Ananta; and another of the 24 
Jinas known as Chauvisa Tirthenkara, Besides, there are other icons depfot- 
ing the later development of minor deities, such as the Navadévaté, Mahamuni, 
Jvalamalini, Dharmadévi and Padmavati.' We are already sufficiently familiar 
with the Yakshinis, Jvalamalini and Padmavati; and Dharmadévi, it may be 
suggested, was probably another Yakshini. 


Two Icons Ipentivizp: Odalavadi in the Poliir taluk owns a shrine 
dedicated to the Arhat. The central image herein, made of granite, is 
depicted as seated in the meditative pose with the palms joined over the lap. 
An inscription in the shrine referring itself to the reign of the Pandya king 
Kulasékhara I (circa 13th century a. v.) registers an endowment of land 
to the deity by a private person.” In this record the deity is referred to 
by the epithet ‘ Aniyad-alagiyar’ which means ‘He who is beautiful without 
adornment’. Now Bahubali, the younger son of the first Tirthakara is consider- 
ed as endowed with natural beauty par excellence and the image of Gommaté- 
évara at Sravana Belagola, which represents the former, is described as supremely 
beautiful. From this we are persuaded to think that the presiding deity 
in the temple at Odalavadi is in all probability, Bahubali or Gommatanatha. 


At Sembattir in the Pudukkottai state was found an image of a 
seated Yakshi in a grove near the Siva temple. It bears two hands, the 
right holding a lotus while the left rests on the thigh. The right leg is 
let down and touches the back of a lion; and the left leg is folded ‘and placed 
parallel to the seat. This icon stands for Siddhayika, the Yakshini of 
Mahavira. We have discussed at length the prevalence of the Yakshi cult 
in the Tamil country and this instance further adds to the mass of evidence 
testifying to the worship of the Yakshini as an important deity almost of 
independent status. 


Tamu Lexicocraraer Manpatapurvsua: Among the Jaina celebrities 
that contributed to the wealth of Tamil literature deserves to be mentioned 
one more name. It is the Tamil lexicographer Mandalapurusha whose 
Nighantu-chiddmani is reckoned the biggest lexicon in the language. This 
author is believed to have lived in the age of the 15-16th century a.n. He 
was a disciple of the preceptor Gupabhadra, Both the lexicographer 
and his aforesaid teacher seem to have been important personalities 





1. An. Rep, on 8. I. Epigraphy, 1939-43, p. 8. 
2 Ibid., p. 249. 
8 Ep. Carn. Vol.1I, No. 234. 
4 An. Rep. eta. (op. cit, ), p. 273, 
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and wielded considerable influence among the people. This is realised 
from a study of a good number of epigraphs which speak of their 
activities, From two inscriptions in the Appandar temple at Tiru- 
narungonrai noted above, it is gathered that the monk Gunabhadra was a 
native of Kondaimalai, i. e., Tirunarungonrai and that he was famous in the 
southern land asa great scholar both in Tamil and Sanskrit and the head 
of a monastery of the above place. He is also described as the founder 
of the Virasamgha, which seems to mean that he reorganised the Jaina 
church establishing it on a sound footing. Mandalapurusha figures as the 
Tanattar, i. e., local trustee of a Brahmanical temple in a record from Padavédu 
in the Polar taluk of the North Arcot Dt. Lastly, we may note with 
interest the association of the name Mandalapurusha with the village 
Mandalapurushanpattu which was an endowment to a Brahmanical temple 
situated at Tiruvar in the Chingleput Dt. 


CHAPTER IV 


JAINISM IN KARNATAKA 
4. Preliminery Review 


Now we go to the third region of South India, viz., Karnataka, I 
may here note at the outset that I have not included in my survey that 
area of Maharashtra, which, technically speaking, though it forms part of 
South India proper or Dakshindpatha, is generally excluded from the latter 
denomination of territory. Still I shall take a passing review of a few 
interesting places which at present lie in Maharashtra, but which, in earlier 
periods were subjected, directly or indirectly, to the influence of Karnataka. 

Although a consolidated chronological history of the Jaina faith 
in Karnataka is still a desideratum, much has been written in the form of 
monographs and various articles in the journals on different aspects of the 
subject. ‘Many facts regarding the advent of Jainism in Karnataka, its 
widespread growth, the patronage it received from the ruling dynasties, 
its popularity, its contribution to the development of Kannada literature, 
etc., ate-already well known to the students of South Indian Jainism. So I do 
not’ want to traverse the ground previously covered by others and repeat 
what' is sufficiently familiar. But still there are certain features which, 
though noticed in a way previously, have not been seen through their proper 
perspective. I shall briefly allude to some of these with a view to stress 


1 An. Rep. on 8. I, Epigraphy, 1939-43, p. 265. Also see Quarterly Journal of Mythic 
Society, Vol. XIII, p. 487 £. . 
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their significance. But there exist other topics which deserve fuller treat- 
ment, particularly in view of the epigraphical discoveries that have made 
progress during the past two decades and over. 


For the convenience of treatment, I shall take up the divisions 
of Karnitaka as they obtain at present politically and geographically ; 
for example, Hyderabad Karnataka or the area included in the Hyderabad 
State; then the Bombay Karnataka area comprising the four Kannada 
districts in the Bombay State, viz., Bijapur, Belgaum, Dharwar and 
North Kanara; next the Karnataks portion in the Madras Stato; 
etc. I shall exclude in my review the entire area of the Mysore State; 
for, almost all the epigraphical material therein has been published 
long ago and frequently drawn upon by scholars and alsv because, there 
is available for this region one entire precious volume of inscriptions from 
Sravanu Belagola, edited twice with introduction and translations of the 
epigraphs. 

Harty Rererences: Before proceeding to trace the picture of 
Jainism in different parts of Karnitaka, I shall review some early | 
references which, though noticed previously, require further attention, These 
relate to the existence of the followers of the Svétémbara School in Karnituka, 
The general notion seems to prevail that South India was the sole abode 
of the Digambara Sect from the beginning and that it afforded little quarter 
to the followers uf the Svétambara Order, or to their precepts and practices, 
But as we shall see in this chapter, substantial evidence, both direct and 
indirect, is available to dispel this notion once for all from our minds. 


According to the statement of Haribhadra, the region of Malkhéd 
was inhabited by the followers of the Svétambara doctrine when Padalip- 
tachirya, an eminent divine of North India, visited the place. This was about 
the first century a. vp.» We need not discredit this testimony on the ground 
that it comes from a literary source of a later period, This piece of informat- 
ion is sufficiently supported by the authority of an early epigraph. A copper- 
plate charter of the Kadamba ruler Mrigééavarma, dated in his fourth regnal 
year, registers the grant of an entire village for the benefit of the Jaina gods 
and the Jaina recluses.” Among the latter, distinction is made between the 
great congregation of monks of white robes, who were engaged in the works 
as enjoined by the excellent religion propounded by the Arhat and the great 
congregation of the Nirgrantha ascetics. We may thus see that here are 





‘sf 1) Mys, Arch. Report, 1323, pp. 10~11, 
2 Ind, Ant., Vol. VII, p. 37. It is interesting to note that the Jaina gods are eotesres 
to in this inscription as Bhagavat, Arhat and Mahajingodra. 
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mentioned the ascetics of both the orders, Svatambara and Digambara, We 
may also note from the manner in which the former are described that the 
monks of the Svétambara doctrine not only had a decent following but that 
they were held in great esteem in the country. This position obtained in the 
5th century a. p. at Vaijayanti or Banavasi which was the capital of the early 
Kadamba kings and an important cultural centre in the southern part of 
Karnataka. 


These facts lend welcome support to the two main observations made 
by us in respect of the advent of Jainism in South India in the First Chapter. 
They are: 1) More than one campaign of missionary conquest was organised 
by the champions of the Jaina Law. 2) The advocates of the Svétambara order 
played a prominent réle in these campaigns, But unfortunately, we are not in 
& position to offer a clearer and well-defined picture of the activities of the two 
schools and haye to indulge in surmises. Sovn after the Svétambara and 
Digambara split in the Jaina church and in the wake of migration of 
Bhadrabahu, the leaders of the Svétambara order also appear to have moved 
into the south holding strategical positions in Karnataka and Andbra Dééa. 
' That the Svétambaras had penetrated far into the interior of South India is 

attested by the above-mentioned record of Mrigééavarma and the Sriéaila 
inscription which we have noted previously, The advocates of the 
Svétambara order who were in the forefront of the race of proselytization for 
a few centuries in the beginning, seem to have subsequently lagged behind 
and almost vanished from the scene. The presence of the monks of the 
Svétambara order in Karnataka appears to have been the outcome of missionary 
activities sponsored by Samprati who is intimately associated in the traditions 
of south-western India, 


Although the preceptors of the Svétambara School do not figure 
prominently in the history of the Jaina church of South India, the teachers of 
the Yapaniya Sect which had much common both with Digambaras and 
Svotambaras played a distinguished rdle in propagating the Jaina Law in South 
India and influencing its monastic traditions, This influence was exercised 
from the land of Karnataka; for the main sphere of the Yapantya activities was 
Karnataka and excepting one or two stray instances of their existence in the 
Telugu country, the Yapaniyas are not met with in other parts of South 
India. By the time of as early an age as the 5th-6th century a.p., the 
Yapaniyas had established themselves firmly in the northern and southern 
parts of Karnitaka. This is disclosed by the epigraphs of the early Kadamba 
kings some of whom were staunch supporters of the Jaina faith. As stated in 
the copper plate charter of Mrigdéavarma, issued in his eighth regnal year, 
the monks of the Yapantye order were residing at Palasiki or’ modern 
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Halsi in the Belgaum District. In the ordinance promulgated by Ravivarm& 
from the same renowned city of Palagika for the glorification of the Jinéndra, 
it has been expressly specified that the Yapaniya ascetics should be fed 
properly during the four months of the rainy season." Dévavarma, another 
prince of the Kadambea family, made a gift of land at Siddhakédaira to 
the congregation of Yapaniya monks,® The importance thus gained by the 
Yapaniyas was sustained through several centuries, and they built up 
prosperous monastic organisations all over the country. We shall revert 
to this subject once again at the end of this chapter. 


2. Hyderabad Karnataka 
Among the early antiquities of the Jaina faith in the Hyderabad 
area deserve to be mentioned those characteristic monuments excavated in 
the rocks of hills known as cave temples. Not all of these are important; 
and so it will suffice our purpose if we notice only two of them which are not 
only representative but historically significant. 


Exora Caves: The Jaina caves at Elora are situated in the northern 
spur of the hill called Charanadri. They consist of some six large excavations 
containing many artistic creations. From the inscriptions noticed in some 
of these caves and other considerations, the age of these cave temples has 
been determined as ranging approximately from the 8th to the 13th centuries 
A.D. On the top of the spur possessing the excavation is a huge imago of 
Parévanitha Tirthakara, the cushion of whose seat bears an interesting 
inscription. The record is dated 1234-35 a. p. and speaks of the creation of 
the image on the hill by a person named Chakrésvara whoge family hailed 
from Vardhamdnapara, In this epigraph the hill has been referred to as being 
frequented by the Charanas.* 


Tus Hitt or Cadrnanas: This association of the hill with the Charanas 
is significant. Interpreting the expression Charanas either as superhuman 
beings or as Jaina ascetics possessing miraculous abilities the hill appears 
to have been considered religiously sacred from early times. The belief that 
it was the abode of the Chiranas is preserved to the present day in its name 
Charanadri which means ‘the hill of the Charanas.’ This reminds us of another 
hill bearing similar name, viz., Tiruchchinattumalai which we have described 
while reviewing the Jaina antiquities of the Tamil country. The resemblance 
between these two hills removed hundreds of miles away, one situated at 
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the northern extremity and the other in the southernmost corner of the land, 
is striking—not only in respect of their names and traditional associations, 
but algo on account of the attractive excavations in one case and the characteri- 
stic soulptures in the other, The Chafanas figure in the Kannada Jaina 
literature also. 

DadrAétva Caves: These caves are situated in a ravine near 
Dharisiva, also known as Osmanabad. Of the total number of caves which 
are seven, four have been identified as Jaina, Judging from their structural 
features and similarity with the Buddhist caves elsewhere, the Dharadiva 
caves have been approximately assigned to the middle of the 7th century 
A. D. by the archaeological experts." But taking the clue from a Jaina literary 
work, Professor Hiralal Jain has suggested a date as old as the fifth 
century 8, c, for these Jaina caves? The arguments set forth in favour of 
this early age are briefly as follows: 

According to the story narrated in an Apabhrarmséa ‘igrk called 
Karakandachariu by Kanakimara Muni, Karakanda, the ruler of ve Anga 
country, came to Téripura and excavated two caves on the adjoining hill. 
There already existed on the hill an old cave containing the images of 
Parévanitha, This cave was the performance-of two Vidyadhara princes who 
originally hailed from the Himalayas and had adopted the Jaina faith after 
their founding of a kingdom at Téripura. This Térapura or modern Tér is the 
ancient Tagarapura of the Silahira family and the caves under reference in the 
story are to be identified with the Dhirisiva caves. Now Karakanda was an 
eminent sage who is believed to have lived prior to the times of Lord 
Buddha and Mahavira and is claimed by the followers of both. The name of 
Karakanda still associated with these caves as their author, their ancient 
mode and the absence therein of Mahavira’s image, are in fuvour of assigning 
a very early date to these excavations.’ 

If it is proved beyond doubt that these caves belong to such an 
early age as the 5th century 8. o., then, herein we shall be in possession of 
another piece of evidence which determines the early advent of Jainism in 
South India through the Dekkan Plateau prior to the migration of Bhadra- 
bahu and lends welcome support to our findings of a like nature in other 
parts of the territory, But the following considerations scem to pull their 
weight against subscribing to this view. 

Firstly, in the history of cave monuments in India the occupation 
of natural caves in the hills for the performance of religious austerities 
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presents a very early phase, prior to the beginning of the Christian Era; 
and the excavations and artificial constructions in the rock are ascribed to a 
much later age. The monuments of the latter category came into existence 
only from the 7th century 4. p. onwards in many parts of South India’ and 
the creations of this kind found in Karnataka or Maharashtra do not seem 
to constitute an exception, Further, it has to be noted in particular that 
the Dhirdsiva caves come under this latter class, Secondly, as I have 
shown while editing the Akkalkot inscription of Silahira Indaraga, which 
discolses the oldest branch of the Silahdra stock, the foundation of the 
Silahara principality at Tagarapura might be ‘veferred to the early 
centuries after the Christian Era* and not to such an anterior date as the 
5th century s. c. Thirdly, the practice of associating the names of great 
personages of legendary fame, such as Rama, Pandavas, Buddha, etc,, with 
later places and works was prevalent all over India and among the followers of 
different creeds. Lastly, Kanakimara Muni lived about the 11th century 
A. D.* and it is just possible that he has only incorporated in his work the 
earlier traditions that were current in his time. 


SAtavAwANA Trapitions: Jainism appears to have wielded considerable 
influence over the rulers and the territory of the Sdtavahana Dynasty during 
the early days of its career in South India, Pratishthanapura or modern 
Paithan, the celebrated centre of the Satavahana power, was a stronghold 
of Jainism. Some kings of the Sitavihana house seem to have believed 
in the teachings of Lord Jina and contributed to the propaga- 
tion of the faith by their patronage and support. ‘These facts are gleaned 
from a number of traditions and legends incorporated in their literary 
compositions by Jaina writers of later ayve.* The first Satavahana king 
who is sometimes styled Hala, of literary fame, but who might be Simuka, 
the founder of the dynasty,’ became a convert to the Jaina faith and built 
many Jaina temples in the capital city of Pratishthinapura according to 
*the Jaina account. The fifty-two stalwart warriors who were in the court 
of this king also built Jaina temples in the city after their respective names.” 
We may also gather from the story of Kalakacharya’ who shifted the day of 
the observance of the Paryishana festival at the instance of a Satavahana 
king, that Jainism had taken firm root in the Sadtavahana capital and that 
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it was honoured alike both by the members of the royal household and the 
corimon people, 

‘On account of the chronological uncertainty of the data we are 
not in a position to assign precise dates to these events in the history of the 
Satavahana rulers. But as the rise of the Satavahana power is generally 
assigned to the end of the urd century 8.c., we may place them broadly 
during the two centuries preceding the Christian Era, 

/ Bopuan: Bodhan is the headquarters of a taluka of the name in 
the Nizamabad Dt. It contains a large number of ancient Jaina sculptures, 
inscriptions and other antiquities. The inscriptions are in Kannada and 
belong to the regime of the Western Chalukyas of Kalyana. An inscription 
of Trailokyamalla or Somésvara I, dated in a. p. 1056, informs us that Bodhan 
was the capital of the Rashtrakiita emperor Indravallabha who may be 
identified with Nityavarsha Indra III (a. pv. 913-22). The mosque 
known by the significant name Deval Masjid here must have been originally 
a Jaina temple. This fact is evident from its pillars braring the figures of 
Tirthakaras carved on them. A damaged epigraph of the reign of Vikrami- 
ditya VI found at the Bellal Tank, registers the grant of certain lands and dues 
to the teacher Munichandra Siddhantadéva for the benefit of a Jaina temple.’ 


But this is only a fringe of the later history of the place the begin- 
nings of which penetrate into the hoary antiquity of several centuries before 
the Christian Era. To trace its early history some material is available in 
the Buddhist, Jaina and Brahmanical literature. In the inscriptions at 
Bodhan noticed above, the place has been mentioned as Bédana, which form of 
the name is also found in modern usage. The ancient name of the place was 
Podana; and the identity of Pédana with Bodana does not rest on conjecture. 
Inthe Kannada Pampa Bharata, it is stated that Yuddhamalla I, the early 
ancestor of the poet’s patron Arikésari II, indulged in the bathing ceremony 
of five hundred elephants every day at Bodana which, from the manner of the . 
description in the passage, appears to have been the capital of Yuddhamalla I. 
The same incident is related in almost identical phrases in the Vemulavada 
pillar inscription and Parbhani copper plate charter, which are composed in 
Sanskrit. In these two records the word Pédana is substituted for Bodana, 
establishing the identity of both.? 


1 Hyderabad Archaeological Series, No. 7. 

2 The history of this identification is interesting. In the article entitled ‘Arikésari and 
Pampa’ (Prachina Karnataka, April, 1933), the present writer established the idenitity 
by citing the parallel passages. M. Govind Pai arrived at the same conclusion 
independently in his article, ‘Pampa, bis Country and Times’, published in the 
Kannada journal Bharati, September, 1933. In his Mediaeval Jainism (p. 186) Dr. 
B, A, Saletore proceeds with the identification, but does not go into the dotails, 
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Paudanya and Paudana were still earlier variants of the place name. 
According to the Mahabharata, Paudanyapura was founded by Aémaka. 
Aémaka was also the name of a country, figuring in the Puranas. It lay 
between the rivers, Godavari and Narmada, having Pédanapura as ite capital. 
Agmaka becomes Assaka in the Buddhist literature wherein Assakas are 
referred to as a people or a tribe. The Buddhist writers mention this place as 
Potana and Potali.. In the Dasakumaracharita, chap. 8, the king of the 
Aémaka country is stated to have been a feudatory of the ruler of Vidarbha, 

Pédana appears to have been a stronghold of Jainism in very early 
times. It is celebrated in the Jaina literature as the capital of Bahubaii,* son 
of the first Tirthakara, whose former name was Purudéva, It is also mentionéd 
in the life of Parsvanatha.* By the time of the 10th cantury a. p. it had ceased 
to be a centre of the Jaina faith, and legends and miraculous tales had grown 
around it. This is illustrated from an account of the foundation of the statue 
of Gommatésvara at Sravana Belagolu by Chamundaraya us narrated in an 
inscription from that place. The emperor Bharata, elder son of Purudéva, 
caused tv be made near Paudanapura, an image of Bahubali, 525 bows high. 
After the lapse of time, « world-terrifying mass of immeusurable Kukkuta- 
Sarpas sprang up near the image. Afterwards the region became invisible to 
the common people, though seen by many skilled in charms. There could be 
heard the sound of celestial drums; and there could even be seen the details of 
divine worship. On hearing of the supernatural powers of the Jina, a desire 


arose in the mind of Chamundaraya to see him, But finding that the place 
was distant and inaccessible, he caused to be made the image of Gommatéévara 
and installed it at Sravana Belagola.* 


Jawa Rasgarca in: Hypsrapap: Except for such stray notices and 
casual discoveries as are noticed above no systematic efforts have been 
made to tap the vast resources lying concealed in the unexplored area of 
Hyderabad Karnataka which is rich in inscriptions and other antiquities. 
The Archaeological Department of Hyderabad has published a monograph 
on the Kannada Inseriptions of Kopbal’ which furnishes good material for 





1 Nundo Lal Dey: Geographioal Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaeval India, pp. 
12-13. But its identification with Pratishthana is evidently incorrent (p. 157), 

2 Adipurana, 1X, 65-prose passage, XIV, 43-prose passage, etc, : 

3 Bharati (Kannads journal), 1933, September, p. 26, f. n. 19. 

4 Ep. Carn. Vol. II, No, 234, Bodhana had inherited similar legends in the 
Brabmanical literatare also. This is testified by the Mahabharata of the Kannada poet 
Kumara Vyasa. In the Bakavadha Parva the poet specifically refers to the place by its 
name Bodana and desoribes the events originally attributed to Ekachakranagara as 
having taken shape in this region. The place is cates spoken of as Viprapura and 
Bahudhanyanagari in the chapter. 
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reconstructing the history of the eminent Jaina stronghold. The results of 
the systematic epigraphical survey carried on some years ago on a modest 
seale for the first time by the present writer have been incorporated in the 
subsequent pages of this volume. This would give us an idea in regard to 
the wealth of the material lying here. 


8. Bombay Karnataka 


Since the year 1925 the Karnitaka area included in the Bombay 
State, comprising the four districts specified above, is being surveyed 
systematically by the Epigraphical Branch ef the Archacological Department. 
In consequence of this epigraphical survey 4 large number of inscriptions has 
been discovered so fur. Many of these inscriptions refer to the activities of 
the followers of the Jaina religion and offer much valuable material for 
reconstructing the history of the faith in the Karnataka region. The main 
contents of a majority of these inscriptions have been published in the Annual 
Reports on South Indian Epigraphy. As the Reports subsequent to the year 
1938 are under publication, the summaries of inscriptions collected during 
the past decade are not yet available for study to the scholarly public. Some 
of the inscriptions in the Bombay Karnataka areu have been published in 
full in the Epigraphia Indica, Indian Antiquary and other journals, After 
this brief statement of the present position of epigraphical research in this 
area, I shall proceed to review the important facts of Jaina religion and culture 
as reflected in these inscriptions, in their chronological setting, according to 
the geographical units. 

Busapur District 


Arsors: An early survival of the Jaina faith in this tract is 
the famous inscription engraved on stone in the Méguti temple at Aihole.’ 
Composed in highly olassical style in Sanskrit, it eulogises the military 
exploits of the renowned Western Chalukya monarch Pulakési II. Its author 
Ravikirti who claims himself to be placed along with Kalidasa and Bharavi for 
his poetic excellence, was an adherent of the Jaina doctrine, and probably an 
ascetic of the monastic order of the Yapaniyas as suggested by Dr. Upadhye.’ 
With the generous support of the king, he founded a Jaina shrine and wrote 
. the prasasti, a standing monument to the catholic outlook of the rulers and 
the respectable position enjoyed by the followers of the Jaina Law in the 
kingdom. MRavikirti’s claims to the literary art could not have rested on 
this single piece alone and he must have tried his hand also on other works, 
which unfortunately remain unknown. The epigraph is dated a. p. 634. 
This date, on account of synchronism furnished by the enumeration of 

1 Ep. Ind, Vol. VI, pp. 1 #. 
2 Journ. of Bomb. Uni.; Arts and Law, 1933 May, p. 330, 
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the year according to the Kali Era as well as the Saka Bra, presente ani 
important landmark in the history of Indian Chronology. 


Mardi: Next important inscription to be noticed is from Marél in 
the Hungund taluk.’ It belongs to the reign of the Western Chalukya king 
Jayasithha II or Jagadékamalla I and bears the date a, p. 1024; The record 
registers a gift of land made toa Jaina temple at Maravolal by Ghateyanka- 
kira, a chief of the Nolamba-Pallava family. The tract of Nolambavadi and 
Karividi Thirty was under the administration of this chief; and Mahadévi who 
was apparently his wife, was managing the affairs of the village Maravolal or 
modern Maré], Mahadévi, we are told, was the daughter of Sattiga or Satyé- 
éraya Irivabedinga of the Western. Chalukya house. The full name of the 
donor as known from the Alir inscription of Vikramaditya V was Iriva- 
Nolambadhiraja Ghateyankakara. 


The epigraph contains information about a line of pontiffs who were 
apparently connected with the Jaina temple. But on account of the partly 
damaged nature of the record, all the details of the genealogical account of the 
teachers cannot be made out clearly. Kamaladiva Bhattéraka, was the 
earliest teacher of the line. He was followed by Vimukta Vratindra, 
Siddbinta Déva, Anniya Bhattaraka, Prabhichandra and Anantavirya. 
Anantavirya appears to have been very learned. He is described us well- 
versed in grammar, lexicography, mathematics, erotics, astronomy, science of 
omens, prosody, Smriti literature, music, poetics, poetry, drama, spiritual 
science, science of polity and Jaina philosophy. The two successive disciples 
of Anantavirya probably were Gunakirti Siddhinta Bhattaraka and Dévakirti 
Pandita. The monastic order to which these teachers belonged, is not speci- 
fied in the record; but it may be surmised that they belonged either to the 
Yapaniya Samgha or to the Sarastha gana and Chitrakita anvaya of the Mila 
Samgha, as the existence of teachers of these two sections in general, is dis- 
closed from other inscriptions in the area. 


Arasiipr Arasibidi*® in the same taluk, the ancient name of which 
was Vikramapura, was one of the secondary capitals of the Western Chialukya 
kings of Kalyana and an important seat of the Jaina religion. Akkadévi, 
a princess of the royal house and sister of Jayasithha II, was a patron of the 
Jaina faith, and she allowed her name to be associated with a Jaina temple in 
the place, called Gonada-Bedangi Jindlaya, evidently designated after one of 
her titles, which was Gonada-Bedangi. In the year a. Dp, 1047, when 
Sémosvara I was reigning and while Akkadévi was in the = around the 


é 1 Bomb, Karn, Inscriptions, Vol. I, part i, No, 61. 
2 Arasibidi literally means ‘the resort of the princess’. This name seems to be reminiscent 
of the associations of this place with the princess Akkadévi. 
id 
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fort of Giékiige which is modern Gokak in the Belgaum Dt., she made a gift of 
lands for the benefit of the above-named Jinélaya and for the maintenance of 
the Rishis and Ajjis, i. e., the Jaina monks and nuns, attached to the religious 
establishment. The gift was entrusted into the hands of the preceptor 
Nagaséna Pandite of the Mila Sarngha, Sena gana and Hogari gachchha.’ 
About 40 years later in the reign of Vikramaditya VI, a gift of income 
derived from the tolls, was made by Mamtara Barmana, the Toll Superin- 
tendent of the Sinda chief Barmadévarasa, in favour of the same institution, 
specifically for giving free food to the monks." A record of the Kalachuri ruler 
Bijjala, dated in a. p. 1167, further registers income derived from the tax 
on thresholds in favour of the same temple.° 


Hoxwip: Honwad in the Bijapur taluk rose to eminence by the 
middle of the 11th century a. p. on account of the magnificent Chaityalaya 
called Tribhuvana-tilaka or ‘the ornament of three worlds’. The temple was 
dedicated to the god Santindtha, and it also contained collateral shrines for the 
Tirthakaras, Parévandtha and Suparévanitha, As a result of the religious 
fervour evinced by Chankiraja, this Jaina temple was erected in the 
midst of the ancient town which was a Brahmanical agrahira named Ponna- 
vida, Chiankiraja belonged to the Vanasa family and was an officer in the 
service of Kétaladévi, the queen of Sdméévara 1, who was in charge of the 
administration of the town. At the request of Kétaladévi the king sanctioned 
in a, p. 1054 an endowment of lands and house-sites for the upkeep of the 
temple and for the maintenance of the attached Rishis and Ajjis, i. e., monks and 
nuns. Chinkirija was a devout follower of the Jaina doctrine and a lay disciple 
of the preceptor Mahiséna who belonged to the Mila Samgha, Séna gana and 
Pogari gachcha which is the same as Hogari gachchha noticed above; and the 
two successive preceptors who preceded him in the line were Aryaséna and 
Brahmaséna, Jinavarmayya, another lay disciple of Mahaséna, actively 
participated in the foundation of the Chaityalaya by contributing the image 
and erecting the shrine of Parévanatha.* 


Nanpavapicz: An inscription from Nandavidige in the Hungund 
taluk, belonging to the reign of Séméévara I (a. p. 1046-68), introduces a 
distinguished feudatory chief whose religious fervour was remarkably catholic. 
He seems to have borne the surname Bhavana-gandhavirana. The religious 
activities of this chief, which comprised the construction and renovation of 
temples, the erection of halls attached to temples and monasteries, eto., were 


8 Ep. Ind, Vol. XVII, p. 122. z 
2 An. Rep. on 8. I. Epigraphy, 1928-29, Appendix E, No. 39. 4 : 5 
_ 8 pid, No. 40, 
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extended equally into the sphere of Brahmanical as well as Jaina faiths and 
brought within their compass almost the whole of the Chilukyan kingdom 
stretching from Kalyana in the north to Banavasi in the south. The record 
enumerates the temples and other structures dedicated to the Brahmanical 
gods such as Traipurusha, etc., founded in various places by this dignitary.; but 
as we are not concerned with them here, we shall only consider his Jaina 
monuments. This chief caused the construction of a row of tenaments leading 
to the Permadi Basadi in the capital town of Annigere and renovated the Tri- 
bhuvanatilaka Jinalaya and Mahasrimanta Basadi at Ponagunda (modern 
Hungund), Vira Jinalaya at Puragar (modern Hulgir) and another Jaina 
temple at Kundurage.’ The name of this great and adventurous philanthro- 
pist is unfortunately lost in the damaged part of the epigraph. 


Cuinpaxavatz: In Part I of the Jaina Epigraphs I have discussed 
some peculiar modes of erecting the Nishidhis, one of which consisted in dedi- 
cating a pillar, generally forming part of a temple, to the memory of the decea- 
sed. An instance of this class of Nishidhi is afforded from this region also, 
At Chindakavate in the Sindagi taluk is a pillar lying near the well called 
Basavanna Bhavi. This pillar must have been originally installed as a 
Nishidhi memorial in honour of a preceptor. This is disclosed by the inscri- 
ption on it, which speaks of the demise of Maghanandi Bhattaraka of the 
Sirastha gana and the setting up of the Nishidhi by a lady named Jakhiyabbe, 
a resident of Sindige.’ It is known from other epigraphs that Sirastha gana 
was a branch of the Mila Samgha. The date of the epitaph is a. p. 1068. 


Huyeunn: Hungund, the ancient name of which was Ponnugunda, 
was a stronghold of Jainism from early times. ‘his fact is already disclosed by 
the above-noted inscription from Nandavadige, which alludes to the renovation 
of two Jaina temples in this place. An epigraph at Hungund itself, dated in 
A. D. 1074 in the reign of king Sdmésvara I], informs that Ponnugunda 
was the chief town ofa geographical unit of thirty villages and that it was 
styled Rajadhani or ‘royal seat.’ The inscription® registers a gift of land for 
the benefit of the Jaina temple named Arasara Basadi, situated in the centre 
of the town, made probably by Mahamandaléévara Lakshamarasa, the governor 
of the districts of Belvala Three Hundred and Puligere Three Hundred, at 
the request of his five ministerial officers, three of whom were followers of the 
Jaina faith. The preceptor who received the gift was Arya Pandita of the 
Mila Samgha, Siirastha gana and Chitrakiita anvaya. The pedigree of the 
_ teachers of this line as set forth in the record is as follows: - Kanskanandi 
a9 1 Bomb. Karn. Inscriptions, Vol. I, part i, No. 103. 
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Bhattiraka; his pupil: Uttarasathga BhattGraka; his three pupils: 
Bhaekaranandi Pandita, Srinandi Bhattéraka and Aruhanandi Bhattaraka; his 
pupil: Arya Pandita. 

Kanpaat: The preceptors of the Kranir gana of the Mila Sarhghe 
are not commonly met with in the records of northern Karnataka. But 
here we have an instance of their existence in this area. An inscription found 
in the compound of the Hanuman temple at Kandgal’ in the Hungund taluk, 
records the gift of land and money for feeding the Jaina ascetics and for offering 
worship, etc, to the god Parévanitha installed by the lady Nagasiriyauve, 
a lay disciple of Sakalachandra Bhattaraka, who belonged to the Kraniar 
gana of the Mila Samgha. The circumstantial details of the event narrated 
in the epigraph are interesting. The gift is stated to have been made when 
the members of the great trading corporation of the Five Hundred Svamis 
of Ayyavole, together with the Prabhus, the Mummuridandas and the One 
Thousand Nanddésis of Halasige Twelve Thousand and Banavase Twelve 
Thousand, were assembled as a Mahinidu’ (i. e., a conference of represent- 
ative bodies) at Kandagale, the ‘maligeya mane’ (i. ¢., place of convention) of 
the district of Kannada Four ‘lhousand. The record is dated in the 21st 
year of the Dévagiri Yadava monarch Singhana, corresponding to a. D. 1220. 

Basdnagar: A damaged inscription found in the ruined Siva temple 
at Babinagar’, in the Bijapur taluk, discloses the existence of a Jaina temple 
at the place in the 12th century a.v. It registers a gift of land into the 
hands of the preceptor Manikya Bhattaraka of Mangalivéda for the benefit of 
the temple in a. p. 1161 in the reign of the Kalachuri ruler Bijjala. The 
preceptor belonged to the Mila Samgha and Dési gana. Mangaliveda where- 
from he hailed is identical with modern Mangalavédhe near Pandharpur. 
This place had the privilege of being the home and the ancestral headquarters 
of the princes of the Kalachuri house throughout their regime. Mention is 
made in the epigraph, of the Kalachuri prince Mailugi who may be identi- 
fied as a younger son of Bijjala.* Kannadige, wherein the Jaina temple 
was situated, must be the ancient name of Babanagar. 

Buirur Mussum: An epigraph engraved on the pedestal of a Jaina 
image deposited in the local Archaeological Museum at Bijapur,’ states that 
"1 An, Rep. on 8. I, Epigraphy. 1928-99, Appendix B,No50.. === SOS 

2 This expression is of lexical interest. Mah&inddu is ourrent in modern Tamil and 


often used in the sense of ‘oonference or convention’. Modern Kannada is stranger 
to this word which was once in usage even in northern Karnataka. 


8 An. Rep. on 8. I. Epigraphy, 1933-34, Appendix E, No. 120. 
4 I have discussed in detail some of these points of Kalachuri history in a documented 


article under publication in the Epigraphia Indica. This prince ruled for a brief period 
of two years at the endof Rayamurari idéva’s reign. al ie 


5 An. Rep, ete, 1983-34, Appendix E, No. 164. 
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the image was installed by a chief named Krishnadéva who belonged te the 
Mila Samgha and Nigama anvaya. The record is dated in Saka 1282 or 4, p. 
1810. The reference to the Nigama anvaya, which appears to be 4 new name, 
is interesting. 

Goypxarsier: Gundkarjigi in the Muddebihil taluk has preserved a 
part of a Jaina image, which though mutilated, furnishes interesting informa- 
tion, On the pedestal of the image are engraved the names of eight deities of 
the Jaina pantheon.’ Of these one is the Tirthakara Santinitha and the rest 
refer to the Yaksha and Yakshinis of various Tirthakaras. The names of the 
Tirthakaras to whom they belonged, are not specified in the epigraph; but it 
is easy to identify them. On account of the peculiar nature of the record 
Iehall give the whole list, along with my identification of the respective 
deities in the original order: 1) Aparajita, the Yakshini of Mallinatha; 2) 
Vrishabha Yaksha, of Rishabhanitha; 3) Pataila Yaksha, of Anantandtha; 
4) Kubéra Yaksha, of Mallinitha; 5) Mahiminasi Yakshi, of Santinatha ; 
6) Anantamati, the Yakshini of Anantanitha; 7) Chakréévari, the Yakshini 
of Rishabhanatha; 8) Santinatha Svimi. 

It may be noted that the two Sasanadévatas each, of Rishabha, 
Ananta and Mallinatha and the Yakshini alone of Santinadtha are represented 
here. We may also note the expression Yakshi used in the record. I am 
not in a position to explain the purpose and the real significance of these 
names which are inscribed on the base of a single idol. All these deities 
were probably incorporated in the sculpture which is unfortunately mutilated. 
The list, at any rate, is reminiscent of the popularity of the several deities 
that were under worship in this place or area. ‘ 

Hottie: An inscription on a stone standing in a field near Hulltr* in th 
Muddebihal taluk, records a gift of land to the Jaina temple of the Kandir 
gana at Puluvara (modern Hullir), made by the lady ‘Mrigavatiyabbe in the 
presence of the Twenty-four, the headman of the village and others. Kandtr 
gana, as we shall see, belonged tothe Yapaniya Samgha. The Twenty-four 
appears to have been a body of 24 representatives of the Jaina community, 
their number perhaps imitating that of the 24 Jinas. We may recall our having 
met with a similar organisation in the Tamil country. This and the preceding 
epigraph from Gundkarjigi are not dated; but they might be roughly 
ascribed to the 13th century A. p. 


Berteaum Recion 


: The tract covering roughly the present day Belgaum District and 
* the adjacent areas, was known in olden times by the name Kandi or 


1 An. Rep. on S. I. Ep, 1929-30, Appendix E, No. 17. 
2 Ibid., No, 29. 
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Kuhedi Mandala. This region was under the rule of the princes of the 
Silahara and Ratta families who were Jaina by persuasion and who 
contributed substantially to the prosperity of the Jaina faith. Since 
most of the faots concerning these rulers have been brought to light by 
earlier writers, I shall avoid their repetition. 

' Haxst: Halsi in the Khan4pur taluk distinguished itself as an early 
and thriving centre of Jainism, where several learned preceptors and religious 
institutions owned by different schools of the faith flourished under the 
stimulating aegis of Kakusthavarma and other princes of the early Kadamba 
house. It was the second capital city of great importance and is referred to 
as Vijaya Palasika in the records of the Kadawba rulers. Divested of its 
epithet, Palasika or its Kannada derivative Palasige, was the ancient name 
of the place. A large number of copper-plate documents issued by the Kadamba 
kings commences with an invocation to Jinéndra and registers various grants 
to the Jaina institutions and personalities. Some of them having a direct 
bearing on the history of Jainism in this particular tract may be noticed here. 

A copper-plate charter dated in the eighth regnal year of the Kadamba 
king Mrigééavarma informs that he caused to be constructed, in memory of 
his revered father, a Jaina temple in the city of Palasika and made a gift of 
land to the god Arhat and to the monks of the Yapaniya, Nirgrantha and 
Kirchaka sects.” Ravivarma, the next ruler, was a more zealous supporter 
of the faith than his predecessors. He issued an ordinance at the mighty 
city of Palagika exhorting that the festival for the glorification of Jinéndra 
should be celebrated on specified days regularly every year, that the ascetics 
of the Yapaniya sect should be fed during the four months of the rainy season 
and that the worship of Jinéndra should be performed perpetually by the 
pious countrymen and citizens.” In the eleventh regnal year of the same 
king his brother Bhanuvarmé made a gift of land at Palasika for performing 
the ablution ceremony to the Jaina gods regularly on the days of full moon." 
Imbibed with the sense of devotion to the Law of the Lord Jina, nurtured 
by his ancestors, Harivarma, the son of Ravivarma, made provision, in his ~ 
fourth regnal year, for the perpetual anointing with clarified butter during 
the eight days’ festival every year, in the temple of Arhat constructed 
at a aeete by Mrigééa, son of the general Simha, and for feeding the Jaina 
monks, 

These events might be placed in the period of the 5-6th century a. p. 
Jainism continued to prosper in this area for a few centuries more. But it is 

9 Ibid., p. 26. 


3 Ibid. p. 28. 
4 Ibid, p. 20. 
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rather curious to notice that modern Halsi is absolutely devoid: of vestiges 
of the Jaina creed? It possesses a large number of temples and antiquities 
of the Brahmanical faith which date approximately from the period of the 
11th century a. p. About half a dozen sets of copper-plate records disclosing 
the above-noted details among others regarding the state of Jainism under 
the early Kadambas were found buried some 90 years ago, inan earthen 
mound near a well called Chakratirtha outside Halsi.? These appear to have 


been deposited here by their Jaina owners finding no use for them when 
Jainism lost its ground in the country. 


Gosdx Prarss: An early record from this region dincoveted recently, 
deserves fuller attention. It is the Gdkak Plates of Déajja Maharaja.’ 
The inscription registers 4 gift of land in the Jaliéra grama, situated in 
the Kashman Ji Vishaya, for the worship of the divine Arhat and for the main- 
tenance of learned ascetics devoted to teaching. The gift was made into 
the hands of Achirya Aryanandi who was learned, well-versed in Jaina 
philosophy and engaged in austerities. He belonged to the Jambikhanda 
gana. The grant was made for the augmentation of the merit of his ancestors 
as well as of himself by Indrananda Adhiraja, son of Vijayananda Madhyama- 
raja, of the Séndraka family, who was a feudatory of the Rashtrakite king 
Déjja Maharaja. These rulers were unknown hitherto and are introduced for 
the first time by this interesting epigraph. Déjja Maharaja appears to have 
belonged to the early Rashtraktita family which is believed to have ruled in 
the Dekkan area pe to the rise of the Western Chalukyas, as indicated by 
the statements in later epigraphs. 

One more point of great interest to the student of Indian Chrono- 
logy is the enumeration of the date in the inscription, which refers to the 845 
expired years of the Aguptayika kings in the enhancingly holy age of, the 
Twenty-Fourth Tirthakara Vardhamana in this Avasarpini Cycle. The years 
ofthe Aguptayika kings seem to refer to some calculation that was known to 
the Jaina tradition and was prevalent among the followers of the Jaina 
religion, This reckoning of the Aguptayike kings or the Aguptayika Era 
is a new name in Indian Chronology and its significance is yet to be determined.‘ 

1 I have visited and explored the antiquities of the place personally. Jn the compound 
of the Narasimha temple I saw an idol of Maruti set-up on a lion pedestal. This 
pedestal probably belonged to a Jaina image. 

Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, p. 22. 

3 Ep. Ind, Vou ah pp. 291 £.; glana-vriddha’ in 1, 11 appears to be « mistake for 
*jfiand-vriddha 

4 Imay here pas @ suggestion for what it is worth. Agupatiyika Era, I think, 
has something to do with the Sétavihanas whose early partiality for the Jaina creed 
has been celebrated in the Jaina legend and literature. Bat the foundation of the 
SAtavihana power is still an unsettled problem of Indian History. Avcording 1o the 
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From the provenance of the record at Gkak and from the reference therein 
to Jambikhanda which may be identified with modern Jamkhandi, it may be 
surmised that the feudatory chief Indrananda was governing the tract repre- 
sented by these two places in the Belgaum region and that the community of 
Jaina monks also flourished in the same area. It may be seen from the above 
details that the inscription testifies to the strong position of influence enjoyed 
by the Jaina religion in these parts by the end of the 6th or the beginning 
of the 7th century a, v., to which period the epigraph may be ascribed 
approximately on palaeographic considerations. 


.  Saunparrr: This ancient town the earlier name of which was 
Sugandhavarti, developed as a powerful centre of Jaina religion from the 
period of the 9th century a.p. It was the capital of the feudatory governors 
of the Rashtrakita or Ratta family, who attained political prominence by the 
beginning of the 10th century a.p. An epigraph’ found in the Ankaléévara 
or Ankéévara temple at Saundatti furnishes many details in regard to the 
religious leanings of the early rulers of the Ratta house and their activities 
that promoted the spread of Jaina doctrine in this region. 


The Ratta chiefs appear to have been adherents of Jaina Law 
from the beginning. Mérada was the originator of the family. His son 
Mahfsimanta Prithvirima was a feudatory of the Rashtrakita emperor 
Kyishna III. He has been assigned’ to 940 a. p. Prithvirama was a religious 
student and lay disciple of the preceptor Indrakirti. Indrakirti was the disciple 
of Gupakirti whose preceptor was Mulla Bhattaraka. Pryithvirima constructed 
a Jaina shrine at Sugandhavarti and endowed a piece of land for its upkeep. 
Counting three generations backward we may place Mulla Bhattaéraka by the 
middle of the 9th century a. p, These preceptors belonged to the Kareya 
gana of Mailapa Tirtha. 


We may pause here for a moment to consider the monastic moorings 
of the preceptors enumerated above. The monastic section Kareya gana occurs 
in the inscriptions of Kalbhavi, Badli and Hannikéri, which we shall review 
presently. In the inscriptions of Kalbhavi and Hannikéri Kareya gana is 
associated with Mailipa anvaya. From this we can readily infer that-Mailapa 


old view it was somewhere between 220 and 211 5, o. Dr. K. Gopslachari, who has 
discussed the starting point of the Satavahana rule in his Early History of the Andhra 
Country (pp. 28 £f.), shifts its date to 234 5, o. This date would probably suit the 
caloylation of the years specified in the present record. If so we shall have to 
refer the name Gupta in the expression to Chadragupta Maurya and the expression 
felis! to the BatavAhanas who were the successors of the Masurya in the 


4B, B. BLA. S, Vol. X, pp. 104 
Bomb. Gas, Vol. I, pt. ii, p, 552. 
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anvaya derived the name from the holy place Mailapa Tirtha. We have analogous 
instances in the Jaina monastic orders wherein an anvaya or lineage takes its 
name after some holy place; for example, Kondakundanvaya from the village 
Kondakunde ; Hanasége anvaya from Hanasoge; etc. Our epigraph, further, 
does not specify the Sarhgha of which Kareya gana was abranch. But this 
point is clarified by the epigraphs at Badli and Hannikeri, which assert that 
Kareya gana was a section of the  Yapaniya Samgha. This piece of 
information is valuable and it fitsin with another piece of evidence. We 
shall presently see that preceptors who belonged to Kandir gana which was 
another section of the Yapaniya Samgha were also established at Saundatti. 
The history of both these sections cun be pushed back to the 9th century A. b. 
From this we are led to surmise that next to Halsi, Saundatti was an early 
and important stronghold of the Yapaniya organisation. 


Another epigraph’ in the same temple at Saundatti is dated a. p. 
980. The introductory lines of this inscription refer to the Jaina temple 
owned by the royal house of the Rattas(Rattara patta—jinilaya). The record 
narrates further the details regarding the patronage enjoyed by the Jaina 
ereed at the hands of the Ratta family. Mahasimanta Santivarma was the 
grandson of Prithvirama noticed above. He was a feudatory of Taila II of 
the Chalukyas of Kalyana. Having erected a Jaina temple at Sugandhavarti, 
Sintivarma made a generous donation of land for its maintenance. This temple 
appears to have earned the privilege of becoming the favourite shrine of the 
royal household as specified earlier. Santivarma’s mother Nijiyabbe also made 
4 similar benefaction in favour of the same temple. The gift was received by 
the preceptor Bahubali Bhattaraka. 


Baihubali Bhattéraka was a renowned scholar and an eminent teacher 
of the Jaina Law. He belonged to the Kandi gana which, as revealed by 
other epigraphs to be reviewed presently, was a branch of the Yapaniya 
Samgha. Five more preceptors who belonged to the same monastic section 
are described in the epigraph, They are Ravichandra Svami, Arhanandi, 
Subhachandra Siddhantadéva, Maunidéva and Prabhachandra. The record does 
not specify their mutual relation. However it is not unlikely that the latter 
were the successive preceptors of Bahubali commencing with Prabhachandra, If 
this surmise be correct, it will yield the middle of the 9th century as the approxi- 
mate period of Ravichandra Svami. This inference seems to secure confirm- 
ation from another fragmentary inscription’ discovered near the same temple 
at Saundatti. Its date falls within the regnal period of the Kalyana Chalukya 
ruler Bhuvanaikamalla or Soméévara LI, i, e., 4. D. 1068 to 1076. In the latter 


1 J.B.B.R. A. 8, Vol. X, pp. 204 ff, 
3 ee pp. 218 £ 
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part of the record commences the genealogy of the teachers who belonged tothe 
Kanditr gana. The first two names only in the pedigree which are Ravichandra 
Svami and Arhanandi are preserved, the remaining names having been lost. 


To continue our account we revert again to the first inscription 
noticed before. Jainism muintained its hold and continued to secure the 
same support from the successive princes of the Ratta family. Mahisamanta 
Anka, grandson of Kartavirya I, who belonged to some other branch of 
* the family than that of Prithvirama, appears to have made a gift of land 
to a Jaina temple in a. p. 1048 in the reign of the Kalyana Chalukya king 
Soméévara I. We can even trace the association of his name as preserved 
to the present day in the appellation Ankaleévara of the Jaina shrine. 
Anka’s nephew Kalaséna or Séna I erected a Jaina temple at Sugandhavarti. 
Kalaséna’s son Mabamandaléévara Kannakaira II was a lay disciple of 
Kanakaprabha Siddhantadéva who was well-versed in the three lores 
(Traividya). To this preceptor he donated a piece cf land. Mahamandals- 
vara Kartavirya II was the junior brother of Kannakaira IJ. Kartavirya 11 
was 4 subordinate of the Kalyana Chialukya monarchs, Soméévara II and 
Vikramaditya VI, and his dates range from a. v. 1069. By the time of 
this ruler the gift of land made by Prithvirama appears to have lapsed or 
fallen into disuse. So Kartavirya IL revived the grant in favour of his 
preceptor. His chief queen Bhagaladévi also made suitable provision for the 
promotion of the Jaina faith. Séna 11, son of Kartavirya II, appears to have 
granted a piece of land to the temple erected by his grandfather Séna I.? 


Lastly, we may notice one more inscription® from Saundatti which 
offers interesting details about a Jaina teacher. The epigraph is dated a. p. 
1228 and refers itself to the reign of the Ratta chief Mahamandalésvara 
Lakshmidéva II who was governing the kingdom from his capital Vénugrama 
or modern Belgaum. The Jaina teacher was Munichandra who is styled the 
royal preceptor of the Ratta house ( Rattaraja-guru). Munichandra’s activities 
were not confined to the sphere of religion alone. Besides being a spiritual 
guide and political adviser of the royal household, he appears to have 
taken a leading part not only in the administrative affairs, but also in 
connection with the military campaigns of the kingdom (vara-bahd—bajadimh 
virddhi-nriparam berhkomdan, etc.) He is stated to have expanded the 
boundaries of the Ratta territory and established their authority ona firm 
pF a a a eas eh ee ed a 

1 J.B. B.R.A.8., Vol. X, pp. 172-73, 

2 Some of the inscriptions of the Ratts chiefs discovered at Saundatti appear to have 
been later compilations. This has given rise to some confusion in the #enealogioal 
and other details in the account of the family. 

8 J.B, B, RB. A.8., Vol. X, pp. 260 #, 
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footing. Both Lakshmidéva II and his father K&rtavirya IV were 
indebted to this divine for his sound advice and political wisdom. Munichandra 
was well-versed in sacred lore and proficient in military science. ‘ Worthy 
of respect, most able among ministers, the establisher of the Ratta kings, 
Munichandra surpassed all others in capacity for administration and in 
generosity.” 

The epigraph incidentally reveals the following details about certain 
other Jaina teachers. Prabhichandra Siddhantidéva was the superintending 
priest of the Manikyatirthada Basadi at Hili. His colleague was Subhachandra 
Siddhantidéva. Indrakirti and Sridharaddva were the disciples of 
Prabhichandra. The temple Manikyatirthada Basadi owned the endowment 
of the village Hiriyakummi. 


Katsudvi: Kalbhavi in the Sampgaon taluk contains an interesting 
Jaina record’ incised on a stone outside the temple of Ramalinga, The 
epigraph is written in the characters of the 11th century a. p.; but it cites an 
impossible date which is Saka 261. Notwithstanding the doubtful nature 
of the inscription, its main purport may be considered as fairly genuine and 
utilised in our present study on the assumption that it is a later copy of an 
earlier lost document. The inscription refers to the reign of the king 
Améghavarsha and introduces his feudatory Mahimandaléévara Saigotta- 
Ganga-Perminali alias Sivamira of the Western Ganga family, with his 
characteristically Jaina epithets, Sivamira constructed a Jaina shrine at 
Kumudavida which is modern Kalbhavi, and endowed the whole village in its 
favour. The gift was entrusted into the hands of the preceptor Dévakirti 
who belonged to the Mailipa anvaya and Kareya gana which as seen earlier 
was a section of the Yapaniya Samgha. Four generations of preceptors who 
preceded Dévakirti are mentioned in the record. They are Subhakirti, 
Jinachandra, Nagachandra and Gunakirti. A later scion of the Ganga stock 
named Mahimandaléévara Kaficharasa revived the endowment which appears 
to have lapsed in course of time. If the above pedigree of the Jaina preceptors 
is reliable, it sheds some light on the activities of Yapaniya teachers in this 
area during the early age of the 8th century a. D. 


Konstr: This village in the Gokak taluk was a prominent seat of 
Jainism. Lt was included in the territory of the Rattas and its ancient name 
was Kondaniru. An epigraph’ found here affords further testimony in 
respect of the patronage extended by the Ratta rulers to the Jaina preceptors 
and institutions, The first part of the inscription is dated a. p. 1087 in the 
reign of the Kalyana Chalukya king Vikramaditya VI and refers to his sub- 


< 1 Ind. Aat, Vol, XVIII 
2 J.B. B.R,A.S, Vol. X, pp. 287 ff. 
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ordinate ‘Mandaléévara Séna IL of the Ratta family, We are next introduced 
to Mahiprabhu Nidhiga or Nidhiyama Gamanda, the headman of the village. 
A. devout follower of the Jaina creed, he erected a Jaina temple at Kondaniru 
and made a gift in its favour. The gift’ was received by Nidhiga's teacher 
Sridharadéva who belonged to the Balitkara gana of the Mila Samgha. This 
Sridharadéva was the second of the name in the line of preceptors whose 
account as enumerated in the epigraph is as follows. Gunachandra way an 
early teacher. His successive disciples were Pakshopavasi (one who fasted for 
a fortnight ) Nayanandi, Sridhara I and Chandrakirti, Chandrakirti seems to 
have hada co-preceptor named Srutakirti, The former’s disciple was Sri- 
dharall, The latter had three disciples, Némichandra, Vaisupijya Traividya 
and Malayala. Vasupiijya had a disciple named Padmaprabha, The admi- 
nistration of this region appears to have been placed under the direct super- 
vision of Jayakarna, a son of Vikramaditya VI, and the former is mentioned 
in the record in connection with the gift, 


Katadiui: This is another village in the Gokik taluk and its impor- 
tance in our study lies on account of an inscription’ found here describing the 
activities of the Jainas in this part of the country. The epigraph is dated 
A. D. 1204 in the reign of the Ratta ruler Kartavirya IV who was governing 
the Kiindi province in conjunction with his younger brother Mallikarjuna from 
the capital Vénugrima or modern Belgaum. Chandaladévi, mother of these 
princes, was an ardent follower of the Jaina doctrine. She huailed from a 
family of chiefs who administered the tract of Hagaratage in the modern 
Hyderabad State. These chiefs claimed their descent in the Yadava lineage 
and were staunch supporters of the Jaina faith. Chandaladovi’s parents, Raja 
I and Muilaladévi, her brother Simha’s wife Bhagaladévi and their son 
Raja II are praised for their devotion to the Jaina creed. At Kalpole or 
Sindana-Kalpole, which is modern Kalhdli, situated in the tract of Kururbetta. 
Raja IL constructed o shrine in honour of Santinatha and entrusted the same 
into the hands of his preceptor Subhachandra Bhattéraka. This teacher 
besides being called the high priest of the Sintinatha temple is characterised 
ag the regional pontiff (Mandalicharya). With the approval of Mahamandalé- 
évara Kartavirya 1V some land was endowed to the temple . which received 
various other gifts. 

The epigraph contains a brief account of the spiritual lineage of the 
preceptors of Raja IT, Subhachandra Bhattaraka was the disciple of Némi- 
chandra whose preceptor was Maladhari. Subhachandra again had a disciple 
named Lalitakirti. These teachers were renowned for their scholarship and 
asceticism and exercised considerable influence. They belonged to the Hana- 


1 J.B, B. BR, AS, Vol. X. pp, 220 ff. 
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sdge section of the Male Sarngha, Kundakunda anvaya, Dési gana and Pustaka 
gachchha, 

Gounayit: This small village near Bidi in the Khanapur taluk 
contains a Jaina inscription near a Siva temple outside the village, The 
epigraph is damaged; still the following information can be gathered from its 
perusal, After mentioning the reign of the Kalyina Chalukya king Bhiloka- 
malla or Sémégvara ITI the record gives an account of the Kadamba rulers of 
Goa, Next we are told that Angadiya Mallisetti erected a Jaina temple at 
Kiru Sampagadi, which appears to be the ancient name of Golihalli, with the 
support of certain sections of the trading community. Hereafter commences 
an elaborate account of a line of preceptors who belonged to the Mila Sarhgha 
and Balitkira gana. But it is lost in parts, The first name in the pedigree is 
Vardhamana which is followed by that of his disciple Vidyananda, Next come 
Ashtopavasi, Pukshdpavasi Gunachandra, [ Kukkutasana] and Sridhara, all of 
whom appear to have been the disciples of Vardhamana. These are succeeded 
by Chandrakirti and Moghachandra, Three co-preceptors, Némichandra, Visu- 
pajya Traividya and Maleyala Pandita are then mentioned and Kumuda- 
chandra after them. Three successive disciples of Kumudachandra were 
Vasupiij Ua, Udayachandra and Tribhuvanadéva, It may be seen that some of 
the names in the above genealogy are identical with those in the Konnir inscri- 
ption noticed above. The inscription bears the probable date a. p, 1175-76 in 
the reign of the Goa Kadamba princes Vira Permadi-Vijayaditya and registers 
a gift of land to the Jaina temple.’ 

Hi: The Jainas appear to have carved out a respectable position 
for themselves in the midst of the flourishing agrahira town of Hiliin the 
Saundatti taluk, It is further important to note that teachers belonging 
to two different sections of the Yapaniya Samgha thrived here. An 
inscription now found in the Virabhadra temple at Hili, of the reign of 
Soméévara 1 and dated in a. v. 1043 speaks of the piety of Lachchiyabbe 
who was the wife of the governor of the Kindi province and a generous 
benefactress. She constructed a Juina temple at Pali (i. e., Hili) and made 
4 gift of land for its maintenance, appointing Balachandra Bhattarakadéva 
as the trustee in charge of the establishment. This preceptor belonged 
to the Yapaniya Sarngha and Punnagavrikshamila gana.” Another fragmen- 
tary epigraph of the reign of Vikramaditya VI refers to the Ydapaniya 
Samgha and Kandir gana which was a monastic section of the Yapaniyas. 
Bahubali was an early preceptor of this line. Three more teachers who 
were not, probably, fer removed from the age of the record, are mentioned, 


eee cn ai 
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1 Author's own study. 
2 Ep. Ind, Vol. XVIII, pp. 172 ff. 
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vie., Sabhachandra, Maunidéva and Maghanandi. The inscription is badly 
damaged and the slab bearing the record was found lying in the Pafichaliiga 
temple.’ Kandaru gana mentioned in the epigraph from Hullir in the 
Bijapur District noticed above, is evidently identical with this Kandir gana 
of the Yapaniya Samgha. 

Bavu: With the stimulating support of the rulers of the Ratta house 
the Jaina preceptors appear to have expanded their activities and developed 
new centres of the faith in the territory. One such was Badli not far 
away from Holi in the same taluk, A mutilated inscription’ built into 
a modern temple, mentions Ganga-Kandarpa Brahma Jinalaya and seems 
to register certain gifts made-to the temple in the reign of a Hoysala king 
who may be identified with Vira Ballala II (a. p. 1173-1220). As Ganga- 
Kandarpa was one of the titles borne by the Ganga prince Marasimha* 
(4. 961-74), the Brahma Jinalaya with which this title was associated, 
was probably built by him at Badli, 

A fragmentary epigraph* lying in the Narayana temple of the 
same village refers to Mah&mandalégvara Lakshma or Lakshmidéva II 
of the Ratta family and is dated in a. vp. 1219. It gives the genealogical 
account of a line of teachers apparently belonging to the Yapaniya Samgha 
and Kareya gana. An important member of the line was Mahimandalachirya 
Madhava Bhattaraka in whoge time the preceptors seem to have been elevated 
to the status of ecclesiastical heads of the region as indicated by the 
title Mahimandalacharya. The record seems to mention the following other 
teachers of the line: Vinayadéva, Jinadéva, Kanakaprabha and Sridhara 
Traividya. As both these records are fragmentary no more information can 
be gleaned about the Jaina activities in this place. 

Hannixkknt: The Ratta ruler Lakshmidéva I figures, in an 
inscription from Hannikéri, near Sampgaon, as the patron of the Yapaniya 
monastic order. The epigraph is dated in a. p. 1209 and introduces an influential 
line of preceptors who belonged to the Yapaniya Sarhgha, Mailapa anvaya and 
Kareya gana. They were Kanakaprabha I, his pupil Traividya-chikréévara 
Sridharadéva and the latter’s disciple Kanakaprabha 11. Kanakaprabha 
II was highly renowned and respected in the province of Kindi. This 
teacher was recipient of a gift of land made to the temple of Parévanatha, 
built by Ammagavunda at Chinchunike with the approval of Lakshmidéva I 
who was ruling from his capital at Venugrama.‘ 





1 Ep, Ind., Vol. XVIII, pp. 201 #£. 

2 An, Rep. on Kannada Research in Bombay Province, 1989-40, p, 56, No. 29, 

8 Ind. Ant. Vol. VIT, p. 168, 

4 Kearnatak Iuscriptions, Vol. 1, No. 32. 

6 K.G, Kundangar: Jascriptions ia Northern Karnitaks and Kolhapur State, No. 22. 
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Hownix: Interesting information is furnished by the inscription 
on the pedestal of an image in the Jaina temple at Honnir near Kagal 
in the Kolhépur region,’ It records a gift of land to the Jaina temple, 
constructed by Bammagivunda, made by Mabamandaléévara Ballaladéva 
and Gandaraditya for feeding the ascetics. This Bammagivunda, we are 
farther told, was a lay disciple of Kanti, i. e., the Jaina nun, Ratrimati who 
belonged tothe Punnigavrikshamila gana of the Mila Samgha, It becomes 
clear from this that, as in the Tamil country, there were in Karnataka 
Jaina nuns who entertained men as their disciples. We are not sure if 
Ratrimati is the correct reading of the name; could it be Kantimati? The infor- 
mation regarding the existence, in the Mila Samgha, of the Punnigavriksha- 
mila gana which is generally associated with the Yapantyas, is also noteworthy. 
Ballaladéva and Gandaraditya were the princes of the Silahira family of 
Karid. With the assistance of this fact we can assign the inscription 
approximately to a. p. 1110, though it is net dated. On the pedestal bearing 
the inscription stands the stately image of the Jina surmounted by the 
seven-hooded serpent. He might be identified as the Tirthakara Paréva- 
naitha, 

TsrDAt: Terdal in the Sangli area had developed as a renowned 
centre of the Jaina religion in the age of the 11-12th centuries as a result 
of the patronge it received from the rulers of the Ratta house on one side 
and the devotion bestowed by the members of the wealthy mercantile 
community on the other. This town with the adjoining tract was under the 
administration of the chief Mandalika Gonka who was an ardent follower 
of the Jaina faith. Miallidéva and Loka were the two immediate ancestors 
of Gonka and this family was an offshoot of the Silahara stock. The implicit 
faith of Gonka in the Jaina religion is illustrated by an anecdote narrated 
in the inscription in the Jaina temple at Terdil’, which reveals that he was 
cured of snake-bite by pronouncing the names of the Five Saints. 

At Téridala, which was the old name of Terdal, situated in the 
Kindi province, Gonka constructed a Jaina temple dedicated to Néminatha 
and made suitable endowment of land for the maintenance of its establishment 
and for the feeding of Rishis or the Jaina monks. The grant was made in 
the year corresponding to a. D, 1123-24 under the auspices of the Ratta 
chief Kartavirya II, and the revered pontiff and preceptor Maghanandi 
Saiddhantika who was specially invited for the occasion, Maghanandi was the 
superintending priest of the illustrious Raipa-Narayana Basadi of Kollapura or 
-Kollagira and head of the provincial pontifical seat (Mandalacharya). He 
1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XI, p, 102, 

2 Ibid., Vol. XIV, pp. 14 &. 
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belonged to the Mala Sarhgha, Kundakundanvaya, Dasiga gana and Postaka 
gachohhe, being a disciple of Kulachandradéva. Maighanandi claimed a large 
number of disciples of that monastic order, among whom are mentioned 
Kanakanandi, Srutakirti Traividya, Chandrakirti Pandita, Prabhichandra 
Pandita, and Vardhamina, Miaghanandi, again, was the preceptor of the 
chief, Samanta Nimbadéva who was responsible for the construction of the 
Ripa- Narayana Basadi. 

Sixty years later (i.e.,in A. p. 1182) a gift in the form of income 
derived trom the imposts on the mercantile commodities was made in favour of 
the same temple of Néminatha by the members of the great commercial 
organisation, Ayyavale Five Hundred, whose leanings towards the Jaina faith 
are attested by the expression signifying their devotion to the goddess 
Padmavati occurring in their prasasti. 

After five years (a. p. 1187) the same temple of Mandalika Gonka 
was recipient of another gift consisting of land and house-site made by 
Bhayidéva, son of the great general Tajugi Dundanayaka who was the governor 
of the Kindi province. 

Koruapur: Ma&anananpi: The same high pontiff Maghanandi is 
mentioned in one of the two incriptions from Kolhapur itself. The inscription 
on stone found near the Pargvanatha temple close to the Sukravara gate? 
refers itself to the reign of the Silahara king Gandaraditya and introduces his 
reputed feudatory Mahisimanta Nimbadiva. Nimbadéva was a devout 
follower of the Jaina Law. He had perpetuated his religious fervour 
by erecting the temple of Ripa-Naradyana at Kolhapur, previously. He 
constructed one more temple dedicated to the god Parévanitha in the market 
site of Kavadegolla and in a. p. 1135 a grant of income derived from impousts 
was made for the benefit of the temple by several members of the mercantile 
corporation of Ayyavale Five Hundred, The gift was entrusted to the care 
of the preceptor Srutakirti Traividya of the Ripu-Nariyuna Basadi, who, we 
know, was a pupil of Maghanandi. Ripa-Nariyana was an epithet of Gandari- 
ditya and the Jaina shrine bearing the name was evidently designated by 
Nimbadéva, after the title of his master. The present day Parégvanatha 
temple near the Sukravira gate must be survival of the ancient shrine built 
by Nimbadéva at Kavadegolla. 

The second epigraph* also was discovered in the same place near the 
Sukravira gate. This record is dated in a. p. 1148 and registers a gift of land 
and house-site for the benefit of the temple of Pargvanitha founded at Havira 
Hérilage by Vasudéva, a disciple of Maghanandi, Vijayaditya, son of the king 
Gandaraditya, of the Silihara family of Karad was the donor. 


1 Ep. Ind, XIX, pp. 30 ff, 
3 Ibid, Vol, IIT, pp. 207 &. 
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The Silahira chief Vijayaditya figures seven years later (a. pv. 
1150) in a similar religious transaction recorded on u stone at Bamani? 
in the Kagal area of the Kolbapur region. He donated Jand and a house- 
site for the worship of the image of Pirsvanitha and for the exccut- 
ion of the repairs to the temple established by the local official Chodhore 
Kamagavunda at Madlir. The gift was handed over to the charge of 
Arhanandi Siddhintadéva, a disciple of Maghanandi. 

The name of Kolhipur is referred to a good number of times in three 
different forms, viz., Kollipura, Kollagira and Kshullakapura, in the inseript- 
ions of Terda] and Kolhapur noticed above. We may indulge in a brief 
digression in regard to the origin of the name here. On the analogy of 
place names like Kollipaka (in Karnataka ), Kollipara (in Andhra ), cte., 
Kollapura appears to have been originally a Dravidian proper uame. Its 
base ‘kolli’ or ‘kollai’ is an ancient indigenvus expression, and this is found 
with its allied variations in Kannada, Tamil and Telugu languages, It 
connotes a forest tract, valley, dry Jand, etc. On account of its Jaina 
associations the name appears to‘ have been Sanskritised into Kshullaka- 
pura, Kshullaka being an order of Jaina monks.? The aspiration in 
the second syllable of the present name is a later accretion and has 
nothing to do with the Marathi expression ‘kalha,’ meaning ‘a jackal’. 
The earliest reference tv the place isto be traced perhaps in the pilgrim’s 
record at Kopbul,* roughly ascribed to the 10th century a, p. 

Maghanandi of the Rupa—Naraéyana temple ut Kolhapur was an 
eminent personality in the history of Jaina church of this area, und he 
contributed immensely to the prosperity of the faith by his cruditiun 
and efficient administration of the ecclesiastical organisations under him 
and through the able band of his scholarly disciples, during his long regime 
of nearly three generations. 


Kolhapur was an eminent stronghold of Jainism from early times 
and it has maintained its reputation almost to the present day. It was 
reckoned among the four pontifical centres or spiritual thrones sacred to 
the Jaina community. This tradition is atlirmed in a later inscription,’ 

1 Ep. Ind. Vol. 11) pp. 211 ff. 
2 Ibid. Vol. XXIV, p. 272. 
3 See No. 39 of the Jaina Epigraphs of the author's cullectivu. As noted above Kollagira 
was one of the early names of Kolhapur. In his Kavyamimimsé (Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series, No. 1, p. 93) Ra&jasékhara (9th century A. vp.) mentions Kollagiri as one 
of the regions situated in the Dakshinapatha. Could this Kollagiri represent the tract 
: near about Kolhapur! Contra, N. L. Dey’s Ueographical Dictionary, wherein Kolagiri 
“ has been identified with Kodagu or Coorg (p. 101). 
4 Ind. Ant, Vol. XXXII. p. 460. 
5 no in Northern Karnataka and Kolbapur State, No, 40. 
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from the Jaina temple at Vadgaon in the Kolhapur area. The record 
is dated in a. p. 1774 and refers to the preceptor Lakshmiséna Bhattaraka 
as presiding over the Simhhdsanas of Dilli, Karavira (i. e., Kolhipura), Jina 
Kajiichi and Penugonda. This teacher belonged to Séna gana, Vrishabha 
anvaya and Pushkara gachchha. The epigraph incidently mentions Jvalinidévi. 


Bstaaum: How Jainism was flourishing in the Belgaum region 
during the early part of the 13th century a. pv, under the benevolent patro- 
nage and with the substantial support of the princes of the Ratta family 
is illustrated by two inscriptions’ which were originally found at a Jaina 
temple in the Belgaum fort and are now deposited in the British Museum, 
London. Both the epigraphs are dated in a.p. 1204 and register grants 
to the Jaina temple dedicated tv the god Santinitha by the Ratta 
ruler Kartavirya IV. The temple was constructed at Vénugriéma (mod- 
ern Belgaum ) by Bichana or Bichiradja, minister and chief scribe of the 
king, and named Ratta Jindlaya, evidently after the name of the illus- 
trious ruling family of his masters. Kartavirya IV and Bichana both 
being devout followers of the faith, it was easy to provide sumptous endow- 
ments for the temple, which consisted firstly of a piece of land and secondly 
of one whole village called Umbaravani, The gift property was entrusted 
to the management of the preceptor Subbachandra Bhattaraka, disciple 
of Némichandra, disciple of Muladhiridiva, These teachers belonged to 


the Pustaka gachchha of the Mala Sargha and Kundakundanvaya and 
were attached to the Hanasdge line of the monastic order. 


The same occasion utforded an opportunity to enlist their devot- 
ion for the cause of the Jaina religion by the locul representatives of 
the commercial guild of Mummuridandas, who granted for the benefit of 
the above temple the income derived from the imposts on various commodities 
of trade. These representatives ure described in the following interesting 
terms, viz., ‘guardians of the traditional creed of Vira Banaijus as prescribed 
in the code of the lay followers of the Jaina religion ( gudda—éastra ), 
proclaimed by the Jaina monks stationed in Maghapattipura and reci- 
pients of the gracious boon of the goddess Padmivati’. It becomes plain 
from this that these Mummuridandas were adherents of the Jaina Law. 


We may note in this connection the following fact in regard to 
the parent body of the Vira Banaiijus, to which the above guild was 
attached. Allegiance to the faith of Lord Jina appears to have been 
& part of the creed of the corporation of Vira Banaijus. This is gleaned 
from the following epithet, commonly occurring in their prasasti, to wit, 
‘embellished by the banner of the guddas’ ( gudda~dhvajavirajaména), 

1 Ep. Ind, Vol, XILI, pp. 10 
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The Jaina leanings of this body are clearly disclosed by the word 
‘gudda’ here, which isa peculier Jaina expression signifying ‘a lay follower 
or disciple of the Jaina faith’, The ordinary sense ofthe word connoting ‘a 
mountain’ does not fit in the context, though some scholars have tried 
to interpret it in this sense.’ 


More confirmatory evidence is at our disposal to show that this 
corporation of Vira Banaiijus which is characteristically designated as the 
Five Hundred Svamis of Ayyavale, originated and developed in decidedly 
Jaina environments with the active support of enterprising businessmen of 
Jaina persuasion. Revealing in this context is the oft-repeated phrase which 
figures prominently in their pragasti, viz., ‘ Baladéva--Vasudéva-Khandali- 
Milabhadra—vamsidbhavarum’. The full sagnifieance of this expression 
which appears to be corrupt at certain points, is not known. I may, 
however, attempt its plausible interpretation. According to the Jaina 
inythology, the 24 Tirthamkaras, 12 Chakravartis, 9 Vasudévas, 9 Baladévas 
and 9 Prativisudévas constitute what are known as 63 Salakié Purushas, We 
ean trace a clear reference to Baladivas and Viasudévas in the 
above phrase, The word ‘ Khanduali’ is intriguing and I am once inclined 
to treat it as a corruption of ‘kandali’, ‘kandala’ meaning ‘a banner’. 
The alternative suggestion would be to take it as Akhandala or Akhandali. 
Akhandala is a name of Indra, Further, Bhadra figures among the 
Prativasudevas; but it would be hetter to assume that Bhadra or Milabha- 
dra was the name of some mythological hero of the Kshatriya or Vaigya 
class. Thus the expression may mean either, ‘born in the lineage of 
Miilabhadra who bore the banner of the Baladévas and Vasudévas’ or 
‘born in the lineage of the Baladévas, Vasudévas and Milabhadra who 
was a scion or devotee of Indra,’ 


Hugkrt: Hukéri or some village nearby appears to have been 
a seat of the teachers belonging to the Yapaniya school. This is gathered 
from an incomplete reference to the teacher Traikirti and his lay disciple 
(name lost) contained in a fragmentary inscription found on a4 stone 
lying in the compound of the Munsifftrs’ court at Hukeri.’ 


Norra Kanara Disrrict 


Formerly as an amateur epigarphist and latterly as a member of the 
Epigraphical Branch of the Archaeological Department, I surveyed parts 
of this district comprising the areas of the Sirsi, Siddipur and Kumta 
daluks and Bhatkal Pétha. The members of the office of the Director of 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV, p. 24; Ep. Ind., Vol. XTX, p. 395 ete. es 
3 An. Rep. on S, 1. Epigraphy, 1939-40 to 1942-43, Aopandix E, No. 6 of 1942-48, 
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‘Kannada Research, Dharwar, have surveyed the southern tract of this 
district, particularly the Bhatkal Petha. Asa result of these explorative 
activities a large number of Jaina antiquities consisting of monuments, 
inscriptions and sculptures has heen discovered in this region. These are 
very useful for reconstructing the history of the Jaina faith in the 
western strip of Karnataka. 


The history of the Jaina church in the western parts of 
the Karnataka presents some interesting features which stand in glaring 
contrast to that in the main land. Firstly, the rise and growth of 
the Jaina church in the former arca generally coincides with the decline 
and almost total eclipse of the same in the latter region. Secondly, 
minor chiefs and petty families of rulers come to the forefront as the 
champions of the faith in this Jater epoch unlike the imperial monarchs 
and great feudatory dynasties of the earlier centuries. It seems as 
though Jainism which was strongly opposed and chased by the followers 
of the Brahmanical faiths in the main land, took refuge in the mountain 
fortresses of the west coast. Here it gained vigour and thrived for centuries 
until the advent of modern epoch. This was probably due to the less 
accessible nature of the terrain and the unbiased minds of its people. 
Consequently, we find even to this day a good many living centres of 
Jainism surviving though in a fallen condition in this part of the country. 
The number of the Jaina centres exceeds those in any other region and 
they attract a large number of visitors and pilgrims from the Jaina 
community all over India, 


During the period of 14th to the 17th century a.p. there flour- 
ished in this region four principalities, viz., Nagire, Sangitapura, Biligi and 
Sondi, The main facts regarding the first of these chiefdoms known as 
Nagiri Rajya, have been the subject of detailed study by other scholars.’ 
So 1 shall deal with the other three here in brief. But before we 
proceed with the subject it is necessary to give the account of an import- 
ant line of Jaina teachers who flourished in this area. The history of 
the Jaina faith in this tract is closely interwoven with the activities of 
these preceptors who wielded powerful influence over the political and 
religious life of the rulers and the people. 


Saneirapura Pxeceprors: It is interesting to observe that Jainism 
appears to have stepped into this territory from the south and the tea- 
chers who were mainly instrumental for the propagation of the faith, 
hailed from Sravana Belgola, These teachers who belonged to the Mala 





1 Mediaeval Jainiem, Pp. 340-49; ‘Kernatak I Inscriptions, Vol. I, Introduction Pp. 
14-18, eto, 
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Sarhgha, Dési gana and Pustaka gachha, claim their descent in the line of 
pontiffs founded at Sravana Belgola by Charukirti Pandita somewhere by 
the beginning the 12th century a.p. Srutakirti,a preceptor of Charu- 
kirti’s line, came to Haduvalli or Sangitapura the Bhatkal Pétha 
and established a pontifical seat some time by the carly part of the 
15th century a.p. The succession of these preceptors was hence known 
as the Sangitapura line. An inscription in the Ratnatraya Basadi’ at 
Biligi gives the pedigree of these teachers as follows: Srutakirti (1), 
Vijayakirti (1), Srutakirti (II), Vijayakirti (II), his two pupils: Akalanka 
(1), and Chandraprabha; Akslaika (1) had three generations of pupils : 
Vijayakirti (III), Akalanka (IT) and Bhattakalanka. 


The earliest date available for Bhattakalanka, the last member, 
in another inscription from the same temple at Bilivi, is Saka 1510 (a.p° 
1588), Starting on this basis and evlculating at the rate of 25 years 
per generation we can approximately assign Saka 1350 or about a. p. 1480 
as the date of Srutakirti 1. The first of the Biligi records mentioned 
above informs that Charukirti Pandita bore the titles, Srimad—raya-raja- 
guru, Mandalichadrya, Mahavida-vadiévara, Rayavadipitimaha, Sakala- 
vidvajjana—chakravarti, Ballalaraya—Jivarakshapalaka, and Désiganadgraganya; 
and these were inherited hy the preceptors of the Sangitapura line also, 


Origin of the Nagire kingdom and the foundation of the ruling 
family of Sangitapura were almost contemporaneous events which may be 
placed during the last part of the 14th century a. yp.” The rulers of 
Sangitapura were of Saluva extraction and the two families were connected 
by blood relationship. On account of their leanings towards the Jaina 
creed they readily accepted the spiritual leadership of the preceptors of 
Sangitapura, Nay, the very establishment of the pontifical seat at Sangi- 
tapura by Srutakirti 1 inust have been possible on account of the support 


1 This Jaina temple, now in dilapidated condition, contains two inscriptions which are very 
valuable for reconstructing the history of the pontifiate of Sangitapura and for under- 
standing the activities of the Jaina ancestors of the Biligi family. I copied these 
inscriptions in 1938 and the following study is tased from their copies in my 
possession. Tentative texts of these epigraphs have been published in the Sarana Sahitya 
1940, October~November, by Kirtanakésari B. Sivamfirti Sastri who hgd visited the place 
in 1926. Subsequently the Kannada Re-earch Office, Dharwar, has also cop.ed and 
noticed them in their Annual Report, 1939-40, Nos. 88-89, which contain some errors. 
The late 18. Narasimhachar has referred to one of these inscriptions in his account of 
Bhattakalanka based on its copy found in the Madeas Museum ( Karnitaka Kavicharite, 
Vol. II, p. 348). But it is now seen that that copy must have been defective in some 
parts. 

2 Karnitak Inscriptions, Vol. I, Introduction, p. 14; An, Rep. on Kannada Research 
1939-40, p. 46, 
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extended by the early chief of the place. It was soon realised that the 
guidance of these preceptors was not confined to religious matters alone 
and that their advice and assistance were equally effective for steering 
through the troubled sea of politics and other worldly affairs. 


Bisiat Inscriptions: The Biligi Ratnatraya Basadi inscription No, 
I furnishes interesting details regarding the religious and secular 
activities of some of the teachers of the Sangitapura line and it would 
be of help to notice them here. Vijayakirti I, it is stated, earned 
great renown by securing the throne of Sangitapura for Indra Bhipila, 
This Indra Bhitpala appears to be indentical with Indaradéva Odeya of 
Haduvalli who figures in an epigraph from Kaikini’ dated in Saka 1394 
or A.D. 1471. It is possible to read through the inscription and make 
out the circumstances that led to the estrangement of Indra Bhipala 
from his royal authority and why he had to be reinstated into his own 
kingdom by Vijayakirti I as suggested by the Biligi record. The Kai- 
kini epigraph informs us, though vaguely, that there was a dispute 
between the two brothers, which took « serious turn. These two brothers 
were possibly Indra and one of his younger brothers, Mallirija or 
Saluvindra. This fratricidal conflict afforded an excellent opportunity to 
the neighbouring rival rulers of Nagire who were frequently at variance 
with the chiefs of Hiduvalli, Malliriya QOdeya, one of the rulers of 
Nagire Ied an invasion against Hiduvalli. This must have proved a 
grave threat to the very existence of the Hiiduvalli principality. In 
this critical situation Vijayakirti I appears to have mediated between 
the contending parties and effected a compromise by virtue of which 
Indra was restored to his chiefdom. 


In regard to Srutakirti II we are told that he established 
his disciple Sangiriya. In the absence of specifie details and corrobora- 
tive testimony of other sources it is difficult to interpret this 
statement properly in its historical setting. Sangirdya appears to have 
been one of the successors of Indra of the Haduvalli family though 
his name finds no mention in its genealogical accounts.? Hither his rule 
was ‘short-lived or he may be identical with Saluvéndra, one of the 
janior brothers of Indra. The inscription engraved on the Manasta- 
mbha in the Hire Basti at Hiduvalli® introduces a teacher styled 
Panditariya who is described as the Parama Guru or supreme preceptor 
of the Haduvalji ruler Saluvendva, Tt is dated in Saka 1407 or a. D. 








L Karnitak ‘Inscriptions, V Vol. I, No. 61. 
2 An, Rep. on Kan. Research, 1939-40, p. 47. 
8 Karn&tak Inscriptions, Vol. I, No, 65, 
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1484. This teacher might be Srutakirti II as he appears to have 
lived approximately by this period. 


Now we come to Vijayakirti [1 for whom we are in possess- 
ion of another synchronism. As the Biligi epigraph avers, he caused 
to be constructed for his pupil king Devariya uo well-planned town 
named MBattakala near the western ocean. This town is modern 
Bhatkal and the king Dévardya seems to be identical with the 
namesake younger brother of Saluvéndra.t Saluvéndra had another 
younger brother named Gururaya aud the latter's second son Chenna- 
raja was an unflinching promoter of the Jaina doctrine. This 
Chennaraja is described us ‘the swan in the lotus which are the feet 
of the sage Akalanka’, in an inscription from Mudabhatkal,? recording 
the death of the former under the vow Sallckhand in a. pvp, 1490. It 
would be reionable to identify this Aklaunka with Akalanku 1 of the 
ubove genealogy. 

Hapuvara: Soon after this and before the middle of the 16th 
century a.b. the rulers of Haduvalli lost their individuality and 
vanished from the political horizon as a ruling family. The reasons for 
this may be traced partly in the weak and inefficient administration 
of these chiefy and the growing strength of the rulers of Nagire. who, 
by virtue of their close matrimonial alliances, often pushed themselves 
into the affairs of the former, and partly in the new political arrange- 
ment by which the whole area was placed under the authority of one 
provincial governor by the emperors of Vijayanagara.? The rulers of 
Haduvalli were staunch supporters of the Juin faith and inspired by the 
wholesome precepts of the pontitis of Sangitapura they established many 
religious institutions and endowed them liberally. The large number of Jaina 
antiquities explored at NHaduvalli, consisting of temples, images of 
bronze and stone representing various deities of the Jaina pantheon, 
and inscriptions, spread over an extensive area of ruins,‘ testifies to 
the intensive fervour cherished by these chiefs for the doctrine of 
Lord Jina and the great encouragement it received at their hands. 
Kaikini and Bhatkal were other strongholds of Jainism in this region, 
wherein also has been traced a good number of Jaina antiquities. 

An inscription from Haduvalli® contains 4 graphic description of 
the demise of an eminent teacher of the Jainu Law under the vow of 

An. Rep. on Kan. Research (op. cit,) p. 47. 


1 
3 Karnatak Inscriptions, Vol. I, No, 66. 

3 An. Rep. on Kan. Research, 1939-40, pp. 45-46. 
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Sallskhani and it would be interesting to notice some of the details here. 
Sanga Bhipa, born of the parents, Haiva Bhipa of Nagire and Bhairala 
Rani, was ruling the chiefdom of Sangitapura or Haduvalli. Haiva Nyipa 
and Manga Mahipati were his two sons. His preceptor Manikyaséna, 
disciple of Jayaséna, was renowned for his religious austerities and ascetic 
practices. He was residing in the monastery attached to the temple 
of Chandraprabha. One day in the presence of the chief, his sons and the 
faithful adherents of the Jaina doctrine, Manikyaséna communicated his 
determination to undertake the vow of Sallékhana and to carry it through 
with their help and cooperation. Accordingly in the bright fortnight of 
the month Jyéshtha in the Saka year 1352 and Saumya, the monk commene- 
ed his Vow with due ceremony. He reduced the quantiy of his food 
gradually and subsisted on liquid juices only for some days. Finally he 
gave up everything and after 33 days of absolute fasting passed away .on 
Sravana su. 1, without physical langour and in perfect control of the seuses. 
The obsequies of the teacher were celebrated by the chief in the manner 
befitting his greatness and the Nishidhi memorial was set up to perpetuate 
the event. The epigraph is dafed in a.p. 1429 and it is engraved on a 
stone standing in the Hire Basti. 

Biziat Cuizys: From Sangitapura we proceed to Biligi in the 
Siddapur taluk. This was the headquarters of a family of chiefs whose 
early members were zealous adherents of the Jaina faith for about a 
dozen generations. Andanna was the founder of this principality and 
his early headquarters was at Aisir situated near the mountain of 
Chandragutti.’ This event may be placed approximately by the middle 
of the 14th centruy a. vp. Without enteriny into the genealogical details 
of this family,” which evince some disurepancies in the accounts of different 
sources, the main succession of ruling chiefs may be made out as follows: 
Andanna, Parévabhipa, Mundanna, Kallappa, Narasimha I, Ghantanna I, 
Narasimha II, Virappa, Rangaraja, Ghuntanns, or Glanténdra II. 

The Biligi Ratnatraya Basadi inscription No. I describes the 
various temples erected by these chiefs and by the members of the royal 
household in honour of the Tirthakaras and the munificent benefactions granted 





1 A complete account of the Biligi family is given in the Biligiya Arasugala Vam- 
Sévali, a Kannada literary work of the last century. The latnatraya Basadi 
oe No. 1 narrates genealogioal history of the house in details from the Jaina point 

view. 

2 I have disoussed almost all the important facts of the history of this family in my 
article dealing with the ‘Six Copper Plate Records of the Bijigi Chiefs’ under publics- 
tion in the Epigraphia Indica. Here I am concerned only with me essential] particulars 
of the early ralers who were Jaina by perauasion. 
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in their favour, During the regime of Narasimha I the family rose to emi. 
nence. Brave and ambitious, he appears to have actively participated in the 
campaigns of the Vijayanagara emperor ‘Krishnadévariya (a. p. 1509-29) who 
hestowed honours upon him. Ghantanna I built the town of Biligi on the bank 
of the river Somanadi and made it the permanent capita] of his family. Ranga- 
raja was a successful ruler. He started constructing at Biligi a Jaina 
temple called Ratnatraya Basadi; but it was left unfinished probably on 
account of his premature demise. His son Ghanténdra II completed it and 
consecrated the images of Némigvara, Pargvanatha and Vardhamana therein 
with great ceremony. Ghanténdra II was the most renowned ruler of the 
family. He was a contemporary of the Vijayanagara king Venkatapati” (a. p. 
1586-1614). A zealous adherent of the Jaina faith, he was well-read and 
entertained learned men at his court. He was related matrimonially with 
the Sonda chief, Arasappa Nayaka Il. 


Let us revert to the account of the preceptors of Sangitapura. These 
teachers seem to have come into closer relationship with the rulers of Biligi 
during the time of Narasirnha II and his elder brother Timmarasa who became 
the disciples of Akalanka I and Chandraprabha. Henceforth'the Biligi chiefs 
claimed these teachers as the hereditary preceptors of their royal family and 
lavished all attention and honours upon them. 


AKALANKA AND BuatrAksLaNxa: Akalanka II and Bhattakalanka of the 
Sangitapura line were the most celebrated teachers who commanded universal 
respect and influence, not only in the chiefdoms on the west coast, but even in 
other parts of the country. This was due to their profound learning and 
versatile scholarship. Well-versed in secular arts, a pleasing personality, of 
extraordinary ability and immaculate character, Akalanka II rose to eminence 
as the foremost among the circle of preceptors on account of his incessant 
practice of proclaiming and expounding the scriptures, tendered with affection. 
His disciple Bhattakalanka had mastered several branches of learning, was 
endowed with many good qualities and excelled in the art of exposition. Pro- 
ficient in the treatises of his own school of philosophy as well as in those of 
other doctrines and constantly engaged in study and teaching, he proved himeelf 
to be an impressive figure, a critical scholar and a judicious advocate in the 
royal courts and in the assembly of learned men. His familiarity with the pole- 
mical science of logic, his mastery on the science of grammar, poetry, poetics, 
prosody and drama, his insight into the Jaina scriptures as well as into the Vedic 
literature extending from the Samhitas down to the Smritis and the Puranas, 
his knowledge of the science of polity, astronomy, medicine, mathematics, music 


ee ee 











1 The Biligi Ratoatraya Basadi inecription No. 2 expreasly refers to the reign of Venka- 
tapati who was ruling from his capital Penugonda. 
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and dancing and his skill in the lores of architecture, Mantra (holy incantation), 
Tantra ( science of rituals) and spiritual concentration: these were ‘the 
subject of praise by all people.” 


Akalanka II and Bhattakalanka figure prominently in the insorip- 
tions of the Biligi chiefs wherein they are praised at length and described as 
the family preceptors and supreme teachers. Rangardja calls himself the 
favourite disciple of Akalanka II. Ghanténdra II was equally attached to 
Akalanka I1, but he came into direct and more intimate relationship with 
Bhattikalafika. From the colophon of the famous work on Kannada grammar, 
named Karnataka Sabdanuéasana, it is known that its author was the Jaina 
teacher Bhattikalanka, disciple of Akalahka and that these two teachers bear- 
ing all the specific titles mentioned before in connection with Charukirti 
Pandita, belonged to the pontifical throne of Sangitapura. This analogy of 
details supported by the evidence of chronology has led to the irresistible conclu- 
sion that Bhattakalanka of the Biligi records was identical with his namesake 
grammarian.” It is stated at the end of one of the two records at Biligi that 
both of them were the creations of Bhattakalanka. We can detect the perso- 
nality of the learned author Bhattakalanka even in these epigraphical records 
from their literary style and scholarly treatment. These inscriptions are dated 
in Saka 1515 or a.p.1592, The above work on grammar is dated a. p. 1604. 


It would be interesting to take note here, in passing, of two legends 
touching the great Kondakundacharya, as related in the Biligi Ratnatraya 
Basadi inscription No. 1. One of them is like this. Once a mischievous person 
who was not well-disposed towards the sage, concealed a pot of wine in the 
cell of Kondakunda and complained against him before the king. The 
teacher was summoned to the court along with the pitcher. And lol by the 
power of holy incantation he had turned it into ajar full of jasmine flowers. 
Hence he became famous as Kundakunda (i. e., Jar of Jasmine). We can 
easily detect in this story an attempt to explain the Sanskritised appellation 
of the teacher, whose real name was Padmanandi, by a sympathetic tale. The 
second legend narrates that the preceptor, like a Charana, moved in the space 
four fingers above the earth, in order to illustrate, as it were, the truth that 
one who was the living incarnation of forbearance, was superior to this earth 
which is called Forbearance (kshama). The miraculous feat of travelling in the 
air, as attributed to the divine, seems to have been « 8 widely prevalent belief; and 





1 This description of the two teachers is based on the ‘contents of the two epigraphs in 
the Ratnatraya Basadi at Brligi. 

2 In wy article on Bhatt&kajahkadéva published in the Journal of the Kannada Literary 
Academy, Bangalore, Vol. XXX, Nos. 3~4, I have discussed this topic exhaustively in 


all its bearings. J have summarised here some of the main arguments set forth in 
the article. 


hea 
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it is voiced in a good many inscriptions from Sravana Belgola.’ But the 
interpretation given by one of them® differs when it says that he did not 
touch the dust of earth, because he was untainted by the dust of worldly attach- 
ment. In all these records Kondakunda is invariably compared with the 
Charanas. 


Séypi: From Biligi we turn to Svidi or Séndaé in the Sirsi taluk. 
The small principality of Sondé* came into being in the early part of the 
16th century a.p. Arasappa Nayaka II, son of Arasappa Nayaka 1, was its 
real founder who also contributed to its strength and prosperity in his long 
reign of 43 years, from a. p. 1555 to 1598. Swayed by the powerful influence of 
the prevailing doctrine of Lord Jina, the early members of the house 
became the adherents of the Jaina faith ;* and the preceptors of Sangitapura 
seem to have had their share in this religious conversion. Arasapp: Nayaka 
IL had two daughters one of whom was given in marriage to the Biligi chief 
Ghanténdra Il, This matrimonial alliance must have brought Arasappa 
Nayaka I) into closer contact with Akalanka I] and Bhattakalanka, who 
were wielding supreme influence in the court and royal household of the 
Biligi rulers. Arasappa Nayaka II readily accepted the spiritual leadership 
of these teachers and enlisted his allegiance to their religious preceptorship, 
This is attested by a copper plate record of Arasappa Nayaka II dated in a. p. 
1568 wherein he styles himself the favourite disciple of his Exalted Holiness 
the illustrious Akalankadéva.’ 

During my visit to Sondé in the month of January 1940, I explored 
its antiquities and collected some interesting Jaina epigraphs found in the area. 
A Jaina matha under the supervision of a Juina Svami was found in existence 
at this place. The matha owned afew copper plate records and a large num- 
ber of manuscript works, which, for want of proper care and protection, were 
not preserved in a satisfactory state. Some of the documents and works, I 
was told, had been taken away for study and never returned. 1 was informed 
by the Svamiji that the matha was known as the Bhattikalanka Matha. 
According to another tradition hailing from reliable quarters, I Jearnt sub- 
sequently that it was also called Akalanka Matha. Besides this matha, I also 
inspected a Jaina temple surviving in a deserted and dilapidated condition. I 


1 Ep. Oarn., Vol. II, Nos. 64, 66, 117, etc. 

2 Ibid, No. 254, 

8 The following brief sketch of the history of the Sndé chiefs is based on epigraphi- 
cal sources and an extract account of the family. 

4 An insoription at Gerasoppe records the death, by samAdhbi, of Santaladévi who was 
as granddaughter of Arasappodeya. This Arasappodeya was probably oue of the two 
early chiefs of the name at Sdnda. Vide Mysore Arch. Report, 1928, p. 99. 

6 Oopper plate records from Svadi, No, 6; Jaya Karnataka, 1936-26. 
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noticed herein an image of Adinathe along with his Yaksha Gomukha and 
Yakshini Chakréévari who bore twelve hands. 


Two Nisuin: Recorps: Among the Jaina records collected at Sanda 
two epigraphs engraved on the Nishidhi memorials standing in the funeral 
ground specially reservd for the followers of the Jaina faith, deserve particular 
attention.’ One of them records the demise of a teacher named Akalanka 
bearing all the titles of the Sungitapura preceptors, in Saka 1530 or a. p. 
1607. It is stated at the end of the epitaph that Bhattakalahka, an advocate 
of the Syddvada philosophy caused the Nishidhi Mandapa to be erected. The 
second epigraph registers the death of the preceptor Bhattdkalanka possessing 
similar titles, in Saka 1577 or a. p. 1655. 


Taking into consideration the historical facts discussed above, these 
two teachers specified in the Sdnda records seem to be identical with Aka. 
jahka II and Bhattakalanka of the Sangitapura line. Illuminating in this 
context is the assertion of Dévachandra who narrates in his Rajavalikathe 
that the grammarian Bhattakalanka studied all the sciences at Svadi or Sonda, 
presumably under his teacher Akalanka, It may reasonably be assumed from 
this that the Sinda ruler Arasappa Nayaka IJ, who was a great admirer of 
Akalanka II, founded the Jaina matha in his capital and installed Akalanka II 
as its first pontiff." After the demise of his teacher, Bhattakalanka succeeded 
to the pontifical throne in a.p. 1607. On account of the great reputation of 
the two teachers, the names of both were associated with the matha. Cal- 
culating on the basis of the years of their death as indicated in the above 
epitaphs, ‘we find that Akalahka II and Bhattikalanka died at the ripe ages of 
about 70 and 90 years respectively. 


Jainism lost its hold in this region by the period of the 17th century 
A.D. The tide of Muslim invasion® swept the country and shook the found- 

1 Kannada SAhilya Parishat Patrike, Vol. XXX, Nos, 3-4, p. 45. 

2 While editing the copper plate records from Svadi in the journal, Jaya Karnataka, 
1925-26, Prof. Kundangar has noticed a tradition which attributes the foundation of 
the Akalaika Matha at Sond to as early an age as the 4th century a. vp. But this is 
disproved by historical facts. I doubt the existence of any Jaina matha at the place 
prior to the age of Akalanka II, of the SangItapura line. Existence of a large number 
of teachers bearing the name Akalahka in the Jaina monastio orders has given rise to 
such wide and speculative legends which are found in other places also, On account of 
the disrupted condition of the monastery no genealogical account of the Akalahka Ma- 
tha at Sdndé is unfortunately available. Nishidhis of teachers who succeeded Bhattéka 
Jahka ouuld be traced in the Jaina burial ground at Sonda, 


3 The Buligiya Arasagala Varmsdvali refers tothe expedition of a Mohammadan ruler 
in the reign of Ghapténdra 1II, the grandson of Ghanténdra II ( verse 126). 
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ations of the old social order.’ Added to this were the inroads made by the leaders 
ofthe Viragaiva movement and other rival faiths. Eventually, the chiefs of 
the two principalities of Biligi and Sond& discarded the Jaina oreed of their 
ancestors and became the followers of the Viragaiva school. 


Dauarwar Disteicr 


Avtrz: Two early inscriptions engraved on a single slab of stone 
come from Adir in the Hangal taluk. The first of these registera a gift of 
land made to a Jaina temple by Dharma Gavunda; and it mentions three 
preceptors, Vinayanandi of the Paralira gana, his disciple Vasudéva Guru 
and the latter’s disciple Prabhachandra. The second epigraph refors itself 
to the reign of the Western Chalukya king Kirtivarma II and records the 
grant of a piece of wet land, probably to the same temple, by the local officials 
with the permission of the feudatory governor Madhavatti Arasa, Prabhiacha- 
ndra Guravar, belonging to the Chediya or Jaina temple of Paralira received 
the gift.* This teacher is evidently identical with his namesake of the former 
epigraph. The records are not dated, but may be assigned approximately to 
the middle of the 8th century a. p. from their palaeographical set up and the 
allusion to the king in the latter inscription. Madhavatti Arasa was probably 
* chief of the Séndraka family. We may note here the early Jaina associations 
of the expression Guravar occurring in the name of the above teacher. Guravar 
is the same as Guravar and it has its variant in Goravadigal. These denote 
preceptorship. They are met with in connection with the Jaina teachers 
mentioned in the Sravana Belgola inscriptions, Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8. The feminine 
form of the expression, Guravi, also occurs in No.7. All these epigraphs are 
dated about a. v,700. Subsequently the term Gorava acquired specific 
significance denoting a class of Saivite teachers and priests.’ 














1 Itis interesting to note how Jaina images are being honoured anwittingly by the 
followers of the other creeds tothis day. In the village Kalkuni, a few miles from 
Sirsi, I found s fragment of the Jaina image of a Tirthakara with the triple umbrella 
being adored as Guru Marti by an orthodox family of Brahmanas. 


2 Karnatak Inscriptions, No. 3. Paralira mentioned in this record appears to be identical 
with ‘ greater Paralira’ mentioned in a copper plate charter dated in the third regnal year 
of the early Kadamba king Mrigééavarma; Ind. Ant., Vol. VII, p. 35. 


3 This suffix of the name evidently derived from Sanskrit ‘guru’ and applied to Jaina 
teachers is interesting. Though any teacher can be called a ‘ guru’ or ‘ goravar’, a conven- 
tion came into being by which a particular community of Saiva teachers, priests or mendicanta 
came to be designated as Goravas, Goravas figure in the Karnftaka inscriptions from the 
9th century onwards and their Saivite affiliations are sufficiently manifest. (Ep. Ind., Vol. 
VII, p. 201; Vol X, p. 67; Vol. XV, p. 92; 8. I. I., Vol. VII, No, 580, eto. ) 
The expression Gorave is met with in its Telugu form Gorage in an early Telugu inseription 
of the 9th century a. v.; Ep. Ind, Vol. XV, p. 157, 
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Mouraunp: Mulgund in the Gadag taluk was a renowned centre of 
Jainiem from early times and this is gathered from a number of epigraphs 
discovered here, which date from the beginning of the 10th century a. p. Ina.p, 
902-8 during the reign of the Rashtrakata king Krishna II, when his official 
Vinayimbudhi was governing the tract of Dhavala Vishaya or Belvala, 
Chik&rya, son of Chandrarya of the Vaigya caste, caused to be constructed 
lofty abode of the Jina, and Chikarya’s son Arasirya made an endowment of land 
for the maintenance of the establishment. The gift was entrusted into the 
hands of the preceptor Kanakaséna Siri, disciple of Viraséna, who in turn was 
the senior pupil (maukha) of Kumdraséna belonging to the Séna anvaya of 
Chandrikavata. Another piece of land was bestowed on the same temple on the 
same occasion by the four leaders of the local guild of 360 merchants.” 


The above information furnished by the epigraph is important in that 
it introduces many interesting facts. The introductory verses in the Kannada 
literary work Chavundariyapurana are devoted to the praise of a large 
number of renowned Jaina preceptors who were associated with the spiritual 
lineage of its author Chavundaraya. Ajitaséna was the immediate preceptor 
of Chavundariya. He was preceded by Aryaséna or Aryanandi. This was 
preceded by Nagaséna, Viraséna and Chandraséna, who seem to be colleagues 
and co-disciples of Kumaraséna whose predecessor was Dharmaséna ( verses 14 
to 20). Thus postulating direct succession, it would seem that Kumaraséna 
was the fourth predecessor preceptor from Chivundariya who composed the 
work in a. p. 978. This would yield approximately the middle of the 9th 
century as the age of Kumaraséna. 


CuAvonparAyapurdna: From his description in the Chavundaraya- 
purina, Kuwdaraséna appears to have been an eminent divine. He seems to 
have been connected with Mulgunda where, it is stated, he formed 
a resolution to observe the vow of Sanyasana with a view to attain liberation 
from worldly bondage. Accordingly, he repaired to the hill of Kopana (modern 
Kopbal, Hyderabad State) and laid down his life (verse 15). 1n regard to his 
predecessor Dharmaséna, we are told that he was foremost among the Trai- 
vidyas and that he earned renown from his abode at Chandrikavata (verse 14). 


Now let us revert to the above inscription from Mulgund, In this 
epigraph Kumiraséna is referred to in highly reverential terms as ‘ Acharya 
Kumaraséna whose feet were worthy to be worshipped by men, kings and great 
ascetics.’ Kumiaraséna, again, belonged to the Séna lineage of Chandrikavata 
and had a pupil in Viraséna, Further, this Kumaraséna lived two generations 
earlier than the date of the record; and this would show that his age was by 


1 Ep. ind, Vol. XILI, pp. 190 ff. In lines 7-8 of the text I would prefer to read, 
* Chandrikavate-S( 8 )én-Anvay-dnugays ’. 
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the middle of the 9th century a. p. Thus it looks fairly certain that Kumfra- 
séna of the Mulgund epigraph and his namesake of the Chaivundarayapurana 
are both identical, We may also note that according to the epigraph from 
Mulgund Viraséna was the senior disciple of Kumiraséna, Viraséna appears 
to have had two disciples, viz., Kanakasona of the inscription and Aryaséna 
or Aryanandi of the Chavundarayapurina, Kanakaséna may possibly have 
been the senior of the two. From the manner of description in the 
Chavundardiyapurana it may be gleaned that Chandrikavata was a place 
name. The same place is referred to as Chandrikavata in the Mulgund 
inscription and the Séna lineage of Kumaraséna is associated with it. This 
shows that these teachers belonged to the Séna lineage and hailed from 
the place named Chandrikavata or Chandrikavata. 

A Recorp on MAnastampua: Intercsting is the revelation made by the 
insoription engraved on the dhvaja-stambha or flag-pillar standing in front of 
the temple of god Narayana in this place’ (i. e., Mulgund). The epigraph 
refers to this pillar as the Manastambha and records its erection in A. D. 977— 
78. From this it is plain that the pillar belonged originally to a Jaina temple 
and Hot it was subsequently appropriated by the builders of the Narayana 
temple. 

Motounp anp Laxsauiévara Recorps: The epigraph incised on a slab of 
stone found in a Jaina temple at Mulgund, furnishes valuable information re- 
garding a line of preceptors some of whom were great scholars having specialised 
particularly in the treatises on grammar. These were Nayaséna and his guru 
Naréndraséna, The inscription’ is dated in a. p. 1053 during the reign of the 
Western Chalukya king Séméévara I und registers a grant of land in 
favour of the Jaina temple named Tirthada Basadi. The gift was made into 
the hands of Nayaséna by Beldéva, an officer in charge of peace and war. 
Beldéva was a devout Jaina and a disciple of Nayaséna. Nayaséna is described 
as having been a consummate master in all grammatical lore. His preceptor 
Naréndraséna was the disciple of Kanakaséna and grand-disciple of Ajitaséna. 
These teachers belonged to the Séna anvaya or lineage of Chandrakavata, of 
the Mila Samgha. 

In this context we may also examine the illuminating contents of an 
inscription form Lakshméévara’ in the adjoining region. It is dated in a p. 








1 An, Rep. on §. I. E., 1926-27, Appendix E, No 89. 

2 Hp. Ind, Vol. XVI, pp. 53 ff. We may note with interest the expression ‘Padmavatiya kal 
occurring in this inscription (1.33) while specifying the boundaries of the gift land. This 
must be the stone bearing the figure of Padmiavati planted with a view to denote the 
Jaina association of the gift land. With this may be compared the expression ‘Mukkodeya 
kal’ occurring in an inscription from Kopbal; No. 28 of the Jaina Epigraphs ( author's 
collection ). 

3 Ep. Ind, Vol. XVI, pp. 58 ff. 
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1081 in the succeeding reign of Vikramaditya VI and takes the genealogy of 
these teachers one generation ahead. After mentioning Naréndraséna (I) 
Traividya and his disciple Nayaséna, who are described in identical terms as 
proficient in the science of grammar as in the earlier epigraph, this record 
introduces Nayaséna’s disciple Naréndraséna (II) who is styled Traividya- 
chakréévara. Hence on account of their contemporaneity which is supported 
by the analogy of details, Naréndraséna (1) and his disciple Nayaséna of 
the Mulgund and Lakshméévara records must be identical, One more 
Nayaséna is known to the students of Kannada literature.’ He is the author 
of Dharma&mrita and there are reasons to believe that he was also a 
grammarian. This Nayaséna who is ascribed to a, p. 1112 (circa), was a 
resident of Mulgund and disciple of Traividya Naréndraséna. In his work 
Nayaséna praises his guru for his profound scholarship and describes how he 
earned the distinguishing title Traividya—chakrégvara, These details lead us a 
step further and help us to equate Naréndra IT of the Lakshméévara inscription 
with the namesake guru of the Kannada author Nayasénu. On the strength of 
this identity we may call Nayaséna of Dharmamrita as Nayasona IT of the Sena 
lineage of Chandrakavata commencing with Ajitaséna. 


CuanperkAvata, Irs Ipenrirication: It may be seen from the above 
discussion that one and the same place is referred to in three different forms, 
Chandrikavata, Chandrikavata and Chandrakavita: and these variations must 
be attributed to the change in pronunciation due to the passage of time. This 
place may be indentified with the present day village Chandakavate in the 
Sindgi taluk of the Bijapur District. This village, as noticed previously, 
possesses some Jaina antiquities and an inscription found here, dated a. p. 1068, 
speaks of the setting up of the Nishidhi memorial in the name of the preceptor 
Maghanandi Bhattdruka by his disciple nun Jakhiyabbe.? | Maghanandi 
belonged to the Siirasthe gana which, as we know, was another name acquired 
by the Séna gana of the Mila Sarhngha.® Many scetions of the Jainu monastic 
order derived their names from the places they hailed from ; for instance, Kittir 
gana, Navilir gana, Hanusoge anvaya, etc. Accordingly it is but natural that 
the preceptors discussed above were associated with the Chandrikavadta or 
Chandrakavata lineage of the Séna gana on account of their ancestor Dharmaséna 
who was connected with Chandrikavata. We shall further see that Ajitaséna 
of the second epigraph from Mulgund must be the guru of Chavundaraya. 


AsrtasEna, his Linzace: I may at this stage pause to take a 
consolidated glimpse of the sources reviewed so far, viz., the Chavundaraya- 
1 Karpitaka Kavicharite, Vol. I, p. 117. 
3 An, Rep. on 8. I. Epigraphy, Appendix E, No, 15. 
3 Ind. Ant, Vol. XXI, p. 78. 
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purine, Mulgund inseriptions of Rashtrakita Krishna II and © Western 
Ohilakya -Someévara I and the Lakshméévara inscription of Vikramaditya V1, 
in addition to others bearing on the subject and try to glean the main 
historical facts regarding this highly distinguished monastic order of 
Karnataka, which flourished over three long centuries maintaining its great 
reputation for profound scholarship and wielding considerable influence among 
the rank and file of the society. The monks of this order belonged to the 
Séns gana or anvaya of the Mila Samgha. We may trace the history of 
the preceptors of this line from Dharmaséna onwards, some details about 
whom are known from the Chavundarayapurana (verse 14). As stated 
above, he seems to have settled and founded a monastery at Chandrikavata 
or modern Chandakavate in the Bijapur District. This was somewhere in 
the beginning of the 9th century a. pv. It is on this, the most reasonable 
assumption, that we can account for the association of the expression 
Chandrikavata or Chandrakavata with some later members of this line, as found 
in the inscriptions from Mulgund.’ 


Kumiaraséna who was, most probably, a direct disciple of Dharmaséna, 
seems to have shifted his sphere of activities from Chandrikavata to Mulgund 
near Gadag in the Dharwar District, may be in the later part of his career, 
The successors of Kumaraséna appear to have selected Mulgund as their 
permanent headquarters, The Chavundarayapurana introduces the teachers, 
‘Nagaséna, Viraséna and Chandraséna after Kuméaraséna and it is very likely 
that these three were immediate disciples of the latter. Mulgund inscription 
of Krishna II expressly avers that Viraséna was the senior disciple of 
Kumfraséna and further that Viraséna’s disciple was Kanakaséna. There 
seems to rest some doubt in regard to the next generation of teachers and 
the Chavundariyapurina is not explicit on the point. This sourge 
mentions Aryanandi or Aryaséna in the next two verses* (17-18); but it 
does not specify his relationship with the three colleague preceptors 





. 1 The editors of these records have evidently missed the point. Fleet suggests that 
Chandrikavata is the name of an enclosure. The Ohavundardyapuraua uses the expression 
“Chandrikavata-visa’, conveying thereby that it was a place name. Place names ending 
', im vate, vada or vadi, are common in the areas of Karnitaka and Mahéraahtra and 

_ Asewhere also. 


2 " Acoording to the accepted reading of verse 18 given in the Kannaja S&hitya Pavishat 
- “Tedition of the Chavundarayapurana (1928), a teacher named Nayaséna followed, 

Aryanandi and Ajitasina was the pupil of Nayasina. The other reading indicated in the 
foot-note makes Aryaséna the preceptor of Ajitaséna. This must be the correct reading’ 
“asrequired by the context and other sources and we can easily equate Aryanandi of 
verse 17 with Aryaséna of verse 18, — Jaina Literature and History . ( Hindi) 
pp. 295 and 296, n. 2. : 

18 


te 
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mentioned previously. It is however likely that Aryaséna was a direst 
disciple of Viraséna, Aryaséna was succeeded by his eminent disci 
Ajitaséna, 


Ajitaséna was the most renowned teacher of the lineage. He was 
the preceptor of the Western Ganga princes, Marasirnha and Raichamalls and 
of the reputed general Chivundariya. Némichandra Siddhanta~chakravarti, 
another great teacher of the age, who was also a preceptor of Chavundariya, 
pays glowing tribute to Ajitaséna in his Gommatasara as the one ‘who had 
attained perfection and was universally respected (bhuvana-guru)’. This 
Ajitaséna lived approximately in the latter half of the 10th century a. p. 
Now, if we calculate the age of Ajitaséna from the generations mentioned in 
the Mulgund inscription of Séméévara I, it approaches approximately the 
same period. So, not merely on account of this contemporaneity, but on the 
solid ground of the fact that both, Ajitaséna of the Chavandarayapurina and 
his namesake of the Mulgund epigraph, were constituents of the Séna anvaya 
of Chandrikavata, as seen previously, we are eminently justified in assuming 
their identity. Ajitaséna appears to have primarily held the pontifical throne 
at Mulgund, though he might have been brought into contact with other 
places by his spiritual activities.’ 


Mallishéna Stri was a reputed scholar and author of the Mahapuraya, 
Niagakumira Kavya and other works on Tantric lore in Sanskrit. He lived 
by the middle of the 11th century a. p. and belonged to the monastic lineage 
of Ajitaséna.” From the colophons of these works ao few more details are 
known regarding these preceptors of the Mulgund monastery. In his biogra- 
phiecal account in the Mahapurina, Mallishéna Siri refers to Mulgund asa 
Tirtha or sacred resort and records the completion of the work in this town 
in Saka 969 or ap. 1047. The pedigree of Mallishdpa as known from his 
other works is as follows: Ajitaséna, then his pupil Kanakaséna, The latter 
had two disciples Jinaséna and Naréndraséna, and Mallishéga was the pupil 
of the former. We may here note the identity of this Naréndraséna with 
Naréndraséna I of the Mulgund inecription. We may also incidentally 
observe that Mallishéna Siri was well-versed in logic, grammar and poetics, 
besides other sciences and lores. ‘Postulating a period of 80 years per genera- 
tion the pedigree of these teachers with their approximate dates may be shown 
as follows: 





1 Oompere, Ep. Ind, Vol. XVI, p. 53. 
2 Jaina Literature and History, pp. 413=419. 
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Dharmaséna Traividya (c. a. p. 880) 
{renowned at Chandrikavata ) 


Kumfraséna (¢. a. p. 860) 


Viraséna (c. a. D. 890) 





Kanakaséna (c. a. D. 920) Aryanandi (send) (¢. a. D, 980) 
Ajitaséna (c. a. pv. 960) 
(Chavundaraya’s guru ) 


Kanakaséna II (¢. a. v. 990) 
| 


| 
Jinaséna (¢ a. D. 1020) Naréndraséna I (¢. a. p, 1020) 
Mallishéna (a. rp. 1050) Navasona I (c, a. p. 1050) 


Naréndraséna Il (¢, a. p. 1080) 
( Traividya-chakraévara ) 


Nayaséna IT (0, a. p. 1110) 
(author of Dharmamrita ) 


Asuxpr: An epigraph from Asundi’ in the Gadag taluk, furnishes 
some interesting information, as it speaks of the administration of the village 
Pasundi (modern Asundi) by the preceptor Chandraprabha Bhatara, the high 
priest of the Dhora Jinailaya at Bankapura. ‘Che village, evidently, was an 
endowment of the Jaina temple. The inscription is dated in a. p, 925 in the 
reign of the Rashtrakita king Nityavarsha, i,e., Indra III. We may inoident- 
ally note the peculiar name of the temple, viz, Dhéra. Dhora looks like a 
derivative from the Sanskrit term Dhruva, and we know that an early prince 
of the Rashtrakita family was named Dhruva. 


Nariigat: When the Eastern Ganga prince Bituga II was entrusted 
with the administration of some of the northern parts of the kingdom by his 
ally and brother-in-law, the Rashtrakita suzerain Krishysa III, the former 
appears to have utilised the opportunity to advance the cause of the Jaina 
religion which was so dear to his heart. The Ganga governor's wife Padma- 
bbarasi constructed a Jaina temple at Narégal in the R6p taluk; and in the 

. year a, pv. 950 the grant of a tank was made to the charity house attached to 





3 Bombay Karn&taka Inscriptions, Vol, I, part i, No. 34. 
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the temple by the subordinate chief Namayara Marasithghayya, The gift 
was received by the preceptor Gunachandra Pandita, a pupil of Viranandi 
Pandita who was a disciple of Mahéndra Pandita. These preceptors belonged 
to the Kondakunda anvaya and Désiga gana.’ 

Laxxvypr; Artimmasss: Lakkundi in the Gadag taluk, the ancient name 
of which was Lokkigundi, flourished as an important Jaina stronghold, 1t had the 
privilege of having been selected as one of the centres of her munificent religi- 
ous activities by Danachintamani Attimabbe or Attiyabbe who is well-known 
to the students of Karnataka Jainism and Kannada literature. Attimabbe 
was the wife of the general Nagadéva, son of Dhalla of the Vaji family. When 
her son Padevala Taila, the commander of the forces, was governing the tract 
of Masavadi, she constructed a Jaina temple at Lokkigundi and made a suitable 
endowment for its maintenance. The gift was entrusted into the hands of her 
preceptor Arhanandi Pandita who belonged to the Siirasta gana and Kaurir 
gachchha.’ The epigraph furnishing this and the following information is dated 
in a. D. 1007 during the reign of the Western Chalukya king Ahavamalla or 
Irivabedanga Satydéraya and was found at Lakkundi.* This inscription is of 
gieat interest to the students of Jainism in Karnataka, It is one of the few 
epigraphical records, that furnishes an elaborate account of the great pious lady 
of legendary fame, though many facts about her are fairly made known by Po- 
nna in his Santinitha Purana and Ranna in his Ajitatirthakarapuranatilaka, 

Attimabbe had attained sainthood by the time of this record and mys- 
terious powers and miraculous performances were being attributed to her. 
This is illustrated by the seven miracles narrated about her in this epigraph. 
We shall notice some of them here. 1) She took a vow once to see the Kukku- 
$éévara Jina on the hill(at Sravana Belgola) without taking food. While 
climbing the hill she was tired ; but she felt relief soon by the showerg 
which, though untimely, were in time. 2) On another occasion fire 
broke out and spread like wild fire in the city. Danachintamani sprinkled 
the holy water of the Jina and it was extinguished. 8) She took an irrevocable 


decision at one time to fast unto death unless she secured the Jina of Kurulapa- 
ve on the Narmada river. Her desire was fulfilled and the Jina became her 


life long possession, 4) One more story is like this. At the instance of the 


king she walked forth into the waters of the river Godavari fearlessly with the 
image of the Jina upon her head; and the river stopped flowing.* 


1 Bomb. Karn. Inscriptions, Vol. I, part i. No. 38. 

2 Not far away from Lakkugdi is a village named Kaular in the Kopbal District of the 
Hyderabad State. In the inscriptions of this village the place is referred to as Kaurir. 
Kaarar gechchha, probably, derived the name from thie place. 

Bomb, Karn. Inscriptions (op. cit.), No. 52. 4 
This miracle is referred to in an inscription of a. p. 1118, from Sravaga a; - 
Oarn., Vol. II, No, 78, = ee 5 Ee 
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The Jaina temple built by Attimabbe at Lakkundi was the crowning 
glory of her pious achievements in temple construction; and we are told that 
‘she had erected till then 1500 Jaina shrines. We may particularly note in this 
connection the interesting fact that Lokkigundi was a great and prosperous 
Brahmanical agrahira administered by One Thousand Mahajanas who are 
specifically referred to as the Dvijas and characteristically described in the epig 
raph as having been fond of the Vaishnava Hymn. Pleased with the creation 
of the magnificent temple in their town, the Mahijanas of the place designated 
it as the Brahma Jinalaya saying ‘this Jina is verily our Brahma’, 


Jainism continued to receive due sympathy and support from the mag- 
nanimous residents of the agrahara town of Lokkigundi at least till the end of 
the 12th century 4.p. This may be gathered from a rapid review of a few 
more epigraphs discovered at Lakkundi. i) The inscription on the pedestal 
of an image in the Néminatha Basadi, bearing no date, states that the image 
was the gift of Samkhadava of the Mila Sarhgha and Dava gana.’ ii) The 
epigraph on a stone slab found in the vacant site opposite to the Nagardévara 
temple registers the gift of a site for the charity house, made in favour of the 
god Tribhuvanatilaka Santinitha of the Vasudhaika-bandhava Jinalaya, by the 
One Thousand Mahdjanas of Lokkigundi.* iii) The inscription engraved on 
a pillar in the mandapa of the Sdméévara temple,’ records a gift of gold made 
by the artisans of the temple of Bharatéévara to the god in a, p. 1118, From 
this it becomes clear that the pillar must have originally belonged to the Bhara- 
tégvara temple which is no more now. iv) The epigraph on the slab built 
into the roof of the Ganéga shrine‘ registers a gift of gold made by some mer- 
chants for the eightfold worship of the god in the Némpiya Basadi. The 
record is dated in a. p, 1185 in the reign of the Western Chalukya king Tri- 
bhuvanamalla Sémésvara IV. The slab bearing the inscription must have been 
formerly set up in the Jaina temple and subsequently used in the construction 
of the temple of Ganééa after the former fell into disuse. 


Hosier: The epigraph’ engraved on a slab built into the roof of the 
Siva temple at Hosar in the Gadag taluk introduces a line of eminent teach- 
ers who belonged to the Yapaniya Samgha, The name of the gana is lost 
on account of the damaged condition of the record. Aycha Gavunda was a 
devout Jaina and he constructed a Jaina temple in memory of his deceased 
wife Kafichikabbe at Posavir which was his native place. To this temple 


1 An, Rep. on 8. I. Epigraphy, 1926-37, Appendix E, No, 81. 
_ 2 Ibid, No. 34, 
- 8 Ibid., No, 33, 
4 Ibid, No. 53, 
5 Bomb. Karn. Inscriptions, Vol, I, part i, No. 65, 
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he made agift of areca-nut garden and house-sites laving the feet of the prece- 
poor Nagachandra Siddhanti in the year a.p. 1028-29, during the reign of 
thé Western Chilukya king Jagadékamalla I, when Révakabbarasi, wife of 
the governor Vivanarasa was administering Posavir. Nagachandra Siddha 
nti was a preceptor of great reputation, being the pupil of Jayakirti. An 
earlier preceptor of the line who bore the epithet Traividyadéva, is also met- 
tioned in the inscription. 

Moeap; YAraniya Preczptors: A record from Mugad in the Dharwar 
taluk reveals the existence of another important and well-established line of 
teachers of the Yapaniya sect in that area. The epigraph is dated in a.p. 
1045 in the reign of Somésvara I and registers the gift of lands made by: the 
local official Nargavunda Chavanda Gavunda in favour of the Samyaktva~ 
ratnakara Chaitydlaya constructed by him at Mugunda, for maintaining the 
repairs and feeding the visitors of the four castes. The gift was received 
by the senior preceptor Govardhanadéva. This teacher belonged to the 
Kumudi gana of the Yapaniya Samgha. The inscription furnishes elab- 
orate genealogical history of these teachers; but on account of the di waged 
condition of the epigraph in some parts, the successive relationship of some 
of the preceptors is not clear andthe names of some of the intervening 
teachers appear to have been lost. 

The earliest teacher mentioned is Srikirti. After two or three 
names which are lost, comes Prabhaéasinika or Prabhichandra, Ekavira, 
Mahavira, Sirnhanandi (?) and Naréndrakirti appear to have been the brother 
teachers of Prabhachandra. The name of Prabhichandra’s disciple seems to 
be ‘Nagachandra. The co-preceptor of the latter was Niravadyakirti, who 
seoms to have hada large number of colleagues who were almost contem- 
porary. They were Vasudéva Svimi, Parévadiva Svami, Subhachandra, 
Madhavachandra, Balachandra and Ramachandra, Ramachandra had two 
disciples in Munichandra and Ravikirti. After this we are introduced to 
the succession of Niravadyakirti. He was followed by Géovardhanadéva. 
Next comes Anantavirya whose relationship with Gdvardhanadéva is not 
clear. Kumirakirti was the co-teachar of Anantavirya and Damanandi was 
the former's disciple. Damanandi again hada brother teacher in Traividya 
Givardhanadéva whose disciple was Damanandi Gandavimukta, At the 
tims of the gift mentioned before Traividya Gdvardhanadéva was the senior 

Hest and pontiff controlling the affairs of the monastic organisation with 
its congregation of monks and lay diseiples. 

The family of Nargivunda Chavunda Gavunda was a zealous adherent 
of the Jaina doctrine and this is attested by the following details, Mahi- 


1 Bomb. Karn. Insoriptions, Vol. I, part i, No, 78, 
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simanta Martanda was the grandson of this Chivunds. He subsequently 
vepaired the temple constructed by his grandfather and erected a theatrical 
hall attached to it. This Martanda, we are told, wasa worshipper of the 
goddess Padmivati. We may also note incidentally that Mugunda (modern 
Mugad) was situated in Mugunda Thirty which formed part of Mahérajavadi 
Nadu in the province of Palasige Twelve Thousand. This territory, was 
ander the administration of the Kadamba feudatory Chattayyadéva. 


Moras: Morab in the Navalgund taluk appears to have been an 
important seat of the preceptors of the Yapaniya sect. This is disclosed’ by 
a Nishidhi memorial found in the place.* The record on the memorial 
stone states that Nagachandra Siddhantadéva, the pupil of Jayakirtidéva of 
the Yapaniya Sarngha, expired in Saka 981 (4. p. 1059) by the rite of 
Sarhnyasana in the Ghatdntakiya Basadi. Nagachandre is praised as @ 
great scholar and he bore the significant title Mantrachidamani. The 
memorial was set up by Kanakasakti Siddhantadéva, disciple of Nags 
ohandra. 


Jivix: Interesting is the information furnished by an insoription 
from Javir’ in the same taluk. We know from the record that the village 
Javiru had been endowed formerly to the temple of Jvalamilini at Navi 
lugunda, constructed by Jayakirtidéva. The gift was subsequently renewed 
and made over to Sakalachandra Bhattaraka, The teachers, Jayakirti and 
Sakalachandra, seem to have belonged to the Yiapaniya sect. It would 
appear from the information of this and the previous epigraph that the area 
of the Navalgund taluk was a stronghold of the Yapaniya teuchers who were 
advocates of the cult of Jvalamalini and proficient in the occult lore, : 


Soratar: Coming to the reign of Bhuvanaikamalla or Séméévara 11 
we meet with an important official and feudatory governor who was a devout 
supporter of the Jaina faith. This was general Baladévayya of the Ganga 
extraction, lord of the agrahira town Saratavura, who bore the titles Mahé 

samantadhipati, Mahapradhina, Héri-sandhivigrahi, etc. He was a younger 
brother of Beldéva who appears to be identical with the namesake of the 
Mulguad inscription of Soméévara I, Baladévayya constructed a Jaina 
temple at Saratavura ( modern Soratir, Gadag taluk ), which was named after 
him. To this temple he made a gift of land and it was entrusted into the 
hands of the nun Huliyabbajjike who must have been the managing trustee 
of the establishment. This nun was the disciple (4ishyinti) of Sirinandi 
Pandita of the Sirastha gana and Chitrakita anvaya. 





1 An. Rep. on 8. I. Epigraphy, 1928-29, Appendix E, No, 239. 
2 Ibid. No. 228. 
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; Sirinandij. Pandita was the disciple of Kanskenandi Saiddhantike 
who hada colleague in Sakalachandra. Chendranandi was the preceptor of 
Gakalachandra whose pupil was Davanandi. Asarule, the male members 
of the monastic order are found to be in charge of the temples as the super- 
intending priests; and so this instance of a nun holding that office is invested 
with peculiar interest. Baladévayya’s guru was Nayaséna who appears to 
be identical with Nayasénal of the Mulgund and Lakshméévara records 
discussed above. The epigraph furnishing this information hails from Sora- 
$r’ in the Gadag taluk and is dated in a.p. 1071. 


Guvicars: Soon after this we meet with another member of the 
female section of the monastic order, who played a prominent réle in a relig- 
fous transaction, though her part is not as responsible as that of Huliya- 
bbijjike of the above record. This was Ashtopavasi Kantiyar who figures 
in an inscription from Gudigere’ in the Dharwar taluk, dated in a.p. 1076. 
She was a disciple of the eminent and highly influential preceptor Srinandi 
Pandita. At the instance of her teacher she made a gift of land for the bene- 
fit'of the temple of Parévanitha at Dhvajatataka which is a Sanskritised 
name of Gudigexe. Ashtdpavaisi Kantiyar, it may be noted, is not a personal 
tame, but an epithet connoting ‘the nun of eight fasts.’ 


Dont: Ddniin the Mundaragi Pétha was a conspicuous abode of 

the Jaina doctrine during the period of the 11th to the 13th century a. p. 
This town whose ancient name was Drénaipura, was being administered by 
Lakshmi Mahiadévi, the senior queen of Vikramaditya VI, in a. p. 1097. In 
that year a Jaina temple was constructed in this place by a merchant named 
Sovisetti who made a gift of land for its maintenance into the hands of thé 
preceptor Chirukirti Pandita, the disciple of Munichandra Traividya 
of the Yapaniya Samngha and Vrikshamiila gana.’ Besides the temple ,pons- 
tructed by Sévisetti, a few more Jaina temples must have existed in this place 
formerly ; but they have been wiped out of existence in course of time.- This 
is revealed by the solitary idol of Parévanitha lying in a desolate condition in 
front of the Maruti temple and by the inscription engraved on its pedestal.‘ 
i Bomb. Karn. Inss., Vol. J, part i, No. 121, The name of the nan Huliyabbajjike is inter 
esting. Huliyabbe was her proper name and the suffix Ajjike from Sanskrit Aryik& 

- (Arya) is a Jains conventional term connoting a nun, It may be compared with its other 
equivalents, Ajji, Ajit, Aryiigand, eto. we have already met with. ec. 

2 Ind, Ant, Vol. XVILJ, pp, 35 ff. The nun Ashtdpavisi Kanti is referred to as the 
‘déishyinti’ of Srinandi in the record, which means ‘a female disciple’, ‘being the Kannada 
hp of ‘fishya,’ Fleet who had edited this record has missed this correct sense 


; -{eee-p. ig ok aPeet w6 . 
$3 An. Rep. on 8 1, Epigraphy, 1937-28, Appendix E, No. 74,. 
4 Ibid, No. 81. 
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The epigraph refers to the Basadi of Marudévi Avve and states that the ima- 
ge of Parévanatha was installed therein by the revenue official (Srikaranidhisa) 
Boppana in a. p. 1269, when Tipparija was governing the entire Karnata 
Mandala. The name ofthe temple is interesting. Marudévi, as we know, 
was the mother of the first Tirthakara Rishabhanitha; and so the temple 
might have been erected to celebrate her sacred memory. Or else, it derived 
the name from a local lady of some distinction who was directly or indirectly 
associated with its construction. 


Nirarat: An inscription from Niralgi in the Havéri taluk registers 
a gift of land to the temple of Mallinatha Jinésvara constructed by him in his 
village Nérilage by the regional administrative official ( Nalprabhu) Mallagi. 
vunda. The record is dated in a. p. 1147 in the reign of Pratadpachakravarti 
Jagadékamalla I! and mentions the Digambara Jaina teacher Harinandidéva 
of the Mila Sarhgha, Sarastha gana and Chitrakita anvaya." 


Maxauypr: Mangundi in the Dharwar taluk rose to distinction as a 
conspicuous seat of the Jaina faith during the age of the 12th and 13th centu- 
ries a. p. It owned a famous Chaitydlaya which was known as Nagara Jin&- 
laya. This shrine seems to have been consecrated to the deity Parévanatha. 
The temple was under the management of the preceptors of the Yapaniya 
sect. ‘The Bhavyas or the lay followers of the faith residing in the village, 
inspired by religious fervour, made a series of grants for tne benefit ot the 
local temple. Preceptor Bahubali Siddhantidéva who was the trustee of the 
temple, received these gifts. The inscription furnishing these details refers 
tothe reign of Jayakési [II who wasa prince belonging tothe feudatory 
family of the Kadambas of Goa, The epigraph bears more than one date 
the last of which may be approximately equated with a. p. 1215. The record 
mentions the names of two generations of preceptors of Bahubali. One of 
them appears to ve Ekaviryachirya and the name of his pupil is unfortunately 
obliterated. The village Mangundi is referred to in the epigraph as Manign- 
ndi or Manigundage and also by the Sanskritised appellation Manikyapura.,* 


Gagaa: Garag, another villagein the same taluk, appears to have 
been a resort of the preceptors belonging to the Kumudi gana of the Yapani- 
ya Samgha. This fact is disclosed by two inscriptions’ found in that yill- 
age, One of the epigraphs is much damaged and the other records the death 
of a teacher named Sdantiviradéva by the vow of Samadhi. The precise dates 





1 An. Rep. on 8. L. Epigraphy, 1933-34, Appendix E, No. 61, 

2 Ibid. 1926, Appendix O, No. 439 and George M. Moraes: Kadamba Kula, Appendix 
Ill, No. 6. . 

& Ibid, Nos, 441 and 442. : 
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of these records cannot be ascertained, but they may be assigned approxim- 
ately to the period of the 12-18th century a... 


Surete: An inscription has been found engraved on the pedestal of 
a Wirthakara image at Shirtr in the Kundgol taluk of the former Jamkhandi 
State. The epigraph’ which might be ascribed approximately to the period 
of the 12th century a.D., states that the image of Pargvanatha Bhattiraka was 
presented by Kalisetti to the Kusuma Jinilaya of the Yapaniya Samgha and 
Vrikshamila Samgha (evidently a mistake for gana). We may note here 
with interest the specific attribution of the temple to the Yapaniya sect. 


Kapaxén: Kadakol in the Havéri taluk appears to have been a fairly 
prominent Jaina locality many of whose residents and local officials were Jaina 
by persuasion, This may be seen from a number of stones and pillars bearing 
inscriptions, set up as Nishidhis to commemorate the deaths of the men and 
women devotees of the faith, found in the place. These epigraphs are dated 
in the 18th century 4. >, and speak ot the preceptor Srinandi Bhattaraka of 
the Mala Samgha and Sarastha gana, who appears to have been wielding eccle- 
siastical authority over the tract.’ 


Kits Gana: Two undated inscriptions, one from Kalkéri in the 
Mundargi Petha and another from Kaginelli inthe Hirekerir taluk, furnish 
information regarding the religious institutions of two monastic sections of the 
Kaniir gana. The former, engraved on the pedestal of a lost image, states 
that Hali Gavunda, disciple of Bhanukirti Siddhantadéva of the Mila Samgha, 
Kondakundanvaya, Kanir gana and Tintrini gachchha, constructed a temple 
for Akalankachandra Bhattaraka of Kalkere, and installed the image of Par- 
évanitha therein.’ The latter, whose provenance is revealing, having been 
engraved on the belt of a sculptured pillar built into the wall of the tomb of 
Bhandarikéri Svimi (of the Brahmanical order) in front of the Adikéévara 
temple, registers gift of the pillar to the Basadi of the Kanir gana and Mésha- 
pasahina gachehha by the warrior chief Adityavarma.* ‘Ihe epigraphe may 
roughly be aséribed to the period of the 13-14th century a, p. 


' Sanair: An inseription from Sangir’ in the Havéri taluk contains 
interesting infurmation abottt a distinguished Jaina family that flourished here. 
Whes Harihara il was ruling at Vijayanayara and his provincial yovernor 
Madhava was in charge of the administration of Gova Nagari, the latter had a 





1 An. Rep. on, 8, I. Epigraphy, 1938-39, Appeudix K, No. 98, 

2 Ibid, 1933-34, Appendix K, Nos. 61 and 03, Ind, Ant, Vol XiI, pp. 100-102, 
w %, Abid, 1947-28, Appendix. E, No 51. 

4 Ibid, 1935-34, Appendix E, No, 28, 

& (bid, 1934-33, Appendix D, No. 105, 
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general named Jaina Mallapa. This Mallapa received gift of the village 
Chang&pura (modern Sangir) from his superior, probably, for his faithful ser 
viees Mallapa died at Gutti in the cyclic year Nala corresponding to a. p. 
1377. His son was Sangamadéva, He also died in course of time by drowning 
himself in the sea in a. p 1395. Sangamadéva’s son Nemanna made a gift of 
land to the temple of Parévanatha of Sangir for conducting worship to the 
tombs of his ancestors who had died by the vow of voluntary death The epi- 
graph may be roughly ascribed to the 15th century a. p. 


Tar Siudwknas or Bi&savora: A petty family of the Silahara stock 
was ruling in this area for more than four centuries and it deserves to be not- 
iced that the members of this house consistently maintained their devotion to 
the Jaina doctrine. On account of their association with the administration 
of the area of Basavura, they may be conveniently called the Siléharas of 
Basavura,’ Their pragasti avers that they were born in the lineage of 
Jimatavahana and belonged to the Khachara race; and from the other epithets 
therein it may be gathered that they bore the serpent emblem on their banner 
and were worshippers of the goddess Padméavati. 


The earliest known member of this house was Kaliyammarasa who 
was holding the office of Nalgamundu in the reign of the Rashtrakata emperor 
Amoghavarsha Nripatunga in the 9th century a.p. During the subsequent 
regimes of the Western Chilukyas of Kalyana and the Yadavas of Dévagiri 
the status of this family seems to have been raised; for the then members of 
this house are seen styling themselves as tne Mahdsdwantas and the Mahi- 
mandaléévaras. These chiefs held authority essentially over the tract of Basa. 
vura consisting of 140 villages, which appears to have been their native region, 
This fact is frequently mentioned in the epigraphs. Inscriptions referring to 
their activities hail from Kélar, Dévagéri and other places in the Haveri taluk.’ 


Gutras: Another family of petty chiefs living in this area, who 
gained some prominence in the history of Karnataka in the 11-1zth century 
A. D., lent their support to Jainism. These were the Guttus of Guttal. This 
is gathered from an inscription found at Guttal in the Havéri taluk, The 
epigraph, dated in a. p, .162, refers to the rule of the Mahimandaléévara 
Vikramadityarasa of the Gutta house and registers a gift of land made by 
him to the temple of Parévanadtha constructed by Kétisetti: The record 


1 Basavura which was the headquarters of these chiefs may be identified with the modern 
village Hire Basar inthe Hangal taluk. I have explored the place personally, It 
possesses traces of an old fort on the overhanging hill and other antiquities, The piace 
is referred to as Vyasapura in a local inscription of the 12th century 4. p. 

2 An. Rep. ( op. cit.), 1932-33, Appendix D, Nes. 10, 12, 19, 24, 32, ete.; ane Ep. Ind, 
Vol. XLX, pp. 180 ff, 
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also mentions two teachers, Sémédévara Pandita and Maladh&ridéva of the 
Pustaka gachehha.’ 


Acs or Ducavexcs: The downfall of Jainism was partly due to the 
violent activities of the followers of the rival fxiths and Karnfitaka was not 
free from outburste of religious persecution.. Other calamities also were 
added to this, These observations are substantiated by a few epigraphs 
noticed in this area, An inscription from Annigéri’* in the Navalgund taluk 
registers a gift of land to the god Trikitéévara of Gadag. The record is 
dated in a. p. 1184 in the reign of Tribhuvanamalla Sdméévara LV, the last 
raler of the Chalukya house, and states that the gift was entrusted to the care 
of Vira Goggidévarasa. This trustee of the Saivite temple appears to have 
been a local chief of some importance; and what is significant in the context 
is the display of the titles of this dignitary in the inscription, such as ‘a 
death to the Jainas’, ‘an eagle to the Jaina snake’. This shows that hostile 
propaganda against the followers of the Jaina doctrine had been organised 
and the movement of persecution was already afoot in the country by the 
latter part of the 12th century a, p. This is further confirmed by the evidence 
of the famous inscription at Ablar* in the Hirekerir taluk, which graphically 
narrates the victories gained by that unflinching advocate of the Saivite faith, 
Ekantada Ramayya, against the adherents of Jainism by violent methods 
reinforced by mysterious miracles. The Ablir record is placed approximately 
by the end of the 12th century a. p. 


Jaina religious institutions and works of art must have also become 
victims of the forces of vandalism let loose in the country in the wake of 
foreign invasions, Revealing in this context are the incidents recorded in 
two insoriptions at Mulgund. One found on a pillar in the Parévanatha 
temple,“ refers to an encounter with the Mohammadans who burnt the 
temple of Parévanitha and states that the preceptor Sahasrakirti, disciple 
of Lulitakirti Acharya of the Dési gana, Hanasdge envaya and Pustaka 
gechchha, died in the fight. Another on a pillar in the Chandranatha 
Basadi’ states that Bandimbike, wife of Nagabhipa, reconsecrated the 
image of Arhat Adindtha, which was polluted by the Mohammadans. The 
former epigraph bears no date and the latter is dated in a. pv. 1675. It 
is not known whether the two records allude to one and the same raid 
by the Mobammuadan aggressors or to two assaults on different occasions, 





1 An. Rep. (op cit.), No. 51. 

2 Ibid, 1928-99, Appendix E, No. 207. 

$ Ep. Ind., Vol. V, pp. 387 &. 

4 An. Rep. ( op. cit. ), 1936-27, Appeodix EB, No, 92. 
& Ibid, No. 98. 
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3. Madras Karnataka 


Bstiary District 


Apont: The area of the Adoni taluk appears to have come 
under the influence of Jainism at an early age and some of the Jaina 
relics preserved here deserve to be noted. On the Barakilla Hill at 
Adoni exists a rock-cut Jain temple which has treasured sculptures of the 
Tirthakaras seated in a row, carved in the rock. In the hill fort of 
Adoni ‘has been discovered the figure of Parsévanitha with writing inscribed 
on the rocky side. On a rock at Halaharavi, a village in the Adoni taluk, 
has been found an important inscription of the Rashtrakita regime.’ It 
states that when Chandiyabbe, the queen of Kannara, was administering the 
district of Sindavadi One Thousand, she constructed a Jaina temple at 
Nandavara and made suitable provision for its maintenance. Mention is 
made of a teacher named Padmanandi. The record is dated in Saka 
854 or roughly a. p. 932 in the reign of Nityavarsha who might be Indra 
III, There seems to be some discrepancy in regard to the date. Kannara 
referred to above might be Kyishna III who appears to have been holding 
some subordinate position as a junior prince at the time. 

Koaaur: Kégali in the Hadagalli taluk was an important centre of 
Jainism from early times. Though the earliest inscription disclosing the preva- 
lence of the faith here, belongs to the 10th century a. p., its history goes back 
to a still earlier age. The inscription on a slab set up near the Basti* or Jaina 
temple is dated in a. p. 992 in the reign of Ahavamalla or Taila II, the founder 
of the Western Chalukya dynasty of Kalyina. At that time the king was on 
his southern expedition and, having captured 150 royal elephants of the Chila 
king, had encamped at Rodda in the modern Anantapur District. The epi- 
graph describes in detail the settlement of the revenue by allotting the lands 
and fixing the taxation for the several tenants of Kégali, as sanctioned by 
the king. In this connection mention is made of the pontiff Ganadharadéva 
Bhattaéraka who was the supreme religious head of the locality (sthanadhipati), 
An extensive area comprising several thousand acres of land was alienated and 
it was prescribed that the income derived from the transactions connected with 
the titles of land, etc., within the municipal limits of the town, should be uti- 
lised for the benefit of the local Jaina temple. 

The epigraph found on another slab in front of the same Basti,® 
furnishes interesting information in regard to the origin of the temple and 
L An. Rep. (op. cit.) 1916, Appendix B, No. 540. 

2 8.1.1, Vol. IX, part I, No. 77, 
3 Ibid, No. 117, 
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takes the history of the place several centaries back. It is stated that the 
temple was caused to be constructed by Durvinita who may be identified with 
the Western Ganga king of the name who ruled in the 5th century a.p, The 
epigraph registers a gift of land to the temple by the preceptor Indrakirti for 
imparting education. Indrakirti belonged to the Dési gana of the Mila Sarhgha 
and seems to have been an eminent scholar being respected even in the royal 
eourt. The inscription refers itself to the reign of Séméévara I and bears the 
date a. p. 1055. 


This inscription comprises an important land mark in the history 
of Kannada literature and deserves to be studied for its literary merit, 
particularly the portion relating to the pragasti of Indrakirti composed in 
the elegant Ragale metre. This pragasti constitutes an independeut piece 
by itself and appears to have been inserted in the record by an admirer of 
the preceptor, who owned some skill in the art of poetic composition. 
Harihara (circa a.p. 1200) was the first great poet in Kannada who 
appropriated the Ragale metre successfully for his narrative compositions 
on an extensive scale and these are appreciated for their lucidity and easy 
flow. But here is an unknown poet, the author of the pragasti, who anticipated 
Harihara being anterior to him by a century anda half. The Jaina 
environment of the Ragale composition which is usually attributed to the 
Virasaiva authors, also, deserves attention. Lastly, the name of the 
metre, 4s specifically mentioned in the epigraph, is Tomara Ragale, whereas 
the same is more familiarly known as Lalita Ragale to the students of 
Kannada literature.’ 


After a gap of over two centuries we again obtain a glimpse of the 
state of Jainism in this place (i. e., Kégali) from inscriptions engraved on 
the pillars of the same Basti (Jaina temple) noticed previously. Both 
these records bear identical dates and refer themselves to the reign of the 
Hoysala king Rimanatha. The epigraphs catalogue a series of grants 
made in the form of money for the daily ablution of the god Chenna 
Parévanitha. The donors consist of several devotees including ladies, hailing 
from different regions and belonging to various classes of the society, such 
as looal officials and chiefs, civil and military functionaries and prominent 
merchants. We may note with interest the following places associated with the 
names of the donors; Kollipaki (Hyderabad State), Haniya, Kottar ( Bellary 
Dt.), Holagunde Sindavige (Sindagi, Bijapur Dt.), Uchchangi (Mysore 
State), Lokupdi ( Lakkundi, Dharwar Dt.), Sdge (modern Sogi, Bellary Dt. ). 
The most significant fact to be noted is the reference to this place in 


1 I have discussed in detail this topic along with others in my article entitled ‘Epigraph 
and Literature’, published in the Kannada Sahitys Parishat Patrike, 1946, J a 
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these inscriptions asa Tirtha (Kogaliya Tirtha) or ‘holy centre’, pointing 
to its religious importance. The inscriptions’ are dated in a. p. 1276. 


At the top of one of these epigraphs is an incomplete piece of writing 
made up of one verse in the Anushtubh metre in Sanskrit and unfinished 
part of another. It commences with the description of Kanakanandi Muni 
of the Samanta Jinalaya of Kollapura and introduces his disciple Prabha- 
chandra. It is not possible to explain, precisely, the purpose of this super- 
script and why it was left incomplete. But we are already aware of these 
teachers from the Terdal record, and it is likely that they were in some 
way connected with this renowned religious centre in the south. 


An eminent Jaina preceptor of Kégali figures in an epigraph from 
Sogi? in the same taluk. But unfortunately on account of the damaged 
condition of the record we are not in a position to make out the 
necessary details about him, The inscription may be referred to the 
reign of the Hoysala king Vira Ballala II (a. p. 1173-1220). It registers a 
gift of land to the teacher Ubhayachirya of Kaguli, who belonged to the Mila 
Sarhgha, Dési gana and was connected with the monastic order of Hanasége. 


Nanpt Bivirzv: Nandi Béviru, now an ordinary village in the Hara- 
panshalli taluk, was a famous stronghold of the Jaina faith which attracted 
even members of the royal family and officers of state. In this place was 
residing in the 11th century a.p, a renowned Jaina teacher familiarly known 
as the Ashtopavasi Bhalara or ‘the preceptor of eight fasts.’ The temple 
constructed by this teacher at Béhiru ( modern Nandi Béviru) was recipient 
of a gift of extensive land from the chief Jagadékamalla Nolamba Brahmadhi- 
raja who was a wember of the Nolamba-Pallava royal family and governor of 
tue region, The local ofticiails and the Brahmana representatives of the 
locality readily accorded their assent to this religious transaction, Another 
member of the distinguished royal house, who held the fief of Kogali Nadu, 
by name Ghattiyarasa Iriva-Nolamba Narasirmmghadéva, caused to be cons- 
tructed a Déhara or sacred abode® in the same place and bestowed it to 
the teacher. This teacher belonged the Mala Sarmgha, Désiga gana, Postuka 
gachchha and seems to have had a disciple named Viranandi. The epigraph* 
furnishing this information is dated in a. p, 1054 in the reign of the Western 
Chalukya king Somédvara I. 

Masnéra MasauavAba: Maunéra Masalevada, another village in 
the same taluk, sprang to fame in the 13th century a. D. on account of the 

“L SLL, Vol. 1X, part I, Nos, $46~347, 
2 Ibid., No. 3o0. 


8 Débara may be derived from Sanskrit ‘ Dévagribs.’ 
4 8S LL, Vol. 1X, pt 7 do. 116, 
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pious works of a distinguished lady and her faithful son. Kamdna&yi, mother 
of Kééava Pandita, who was minister of the provincial governor Saliveya 
Tikamadéva, had constructed a Jaina temple dedicated to Parévanitha at 
Mosalevada. It was subsequently repaired by Kééava Pandita and on this 
occasion a gift of land was made for the service of the temple by the 
looal chief Bhairavadéva with the cooperation of his officials and residents 
of the place. The endowment was left in the management of the preceptor 
Vinayachandra, disciple of Némichandra Ravula, of the Mila Samgha, Dési 
gana and Postaka gachchha. It is of particular interest to note that the donor 
Bhairavadéva wasa devotee of the god Chenna Kéégava and ‘an ornament 
of the Vaishnava lineage’. The inscription’ disclosing these facts refers 
itself to the reign of the Dévagiri Yadava king Ramachandradéva and bears 
the date a. p. 1297. ~ 


Kopatani: Kudatani is a notable place in the Bellary taluk, which 
owns Jaina antiquities consisting of temples and sculptures. 


Riyvapure: Rayadurg, the headquarters of the taluk of the name, 
appears to have been a resort of the Jaina religion and specifically of the 
adherents of the Yapaniya sect at a later period. This is disclosed by the 
epigraph engraved on the pedestal of the Rasdsiddha images in the locality. 
After referring to the construction of a Nishidhi, the inscription mentions 
the names of eight persons who were, possibly, authors of the sculptures, 
Among them were Chandrabhiti of the Mila Samgha and Chadréndra, 
Badayya and Tammana of the Yapaniya Samgha.* 


Anantapur Disteicr 


Konnaxunps—Konakonpia: Now I approach in a solemn mood a 
unique place of great antiquity in the history of South Indian Jainism, though 
many of its mysteries are not fully revealed to us on account of the chequered 
activities of Time. I have visited the place in person and studied its 
antiquities carefully. ‘The results of my investigations which are reinforced 
by the impressions 1 gathered about the place during my visit may be 
summarised as follows. 

Modern Konakondla is a village about four miles towards south from 
the Guntakal Railway Station, situated in the Gooty taluk of the Anantapur 
Dt. Konakuntla is anuther variant of the place name. The former is the 
official appellation of the locality and to all outward appearance it looks 
as though it isa Telugu village. But the fact that this is only a later 
metamorphosis brought about by the impact of Andhra culture and that the 


iL S.L1, Vol. IX, pt I, No. 387. 
2 An. Rep. onS8. 1. Epigraphy, 1914, Appendix B, No, 109, 
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‘place originally belonged to Karnataka proper, is vouched not only by the 
Kannada epigraphs discovered in this place, but also by its earlier name 
Kondakundi still in use among the less sophisticated inhabitants of the region. 
It_is known from the early epigraphs discovered here that Kondakunde 
was the ancient name of the place. 


The original name of the place appears to have been Kondakunda or 
Kondakunde which is a purely Kannada term. Whereas place namés ending in 
‘kunda’ or ‘gunda’ are rare in thg Andhra parts, ‘such are rather common in Kar- 
‘nataka ; for instance, Nargund, Navaleunda, Hungund, etc. Similarly, a large 
number of place names ending in ‘kunram’ can be traced in the Tamil country. 
‘Kunda’ of Kannada may be equated with ‘kunram’ of Tami! and these mean 
‘a hill’. But when they form components of a place name, we may interpret 
them as ‘a hill settlement’. Konda also means a hillin Kannada. Now the 
whole expression Kondakunda may be construed to convey the sense of ‘a place 
situated on or near a hill’, This description eminently suits even the present- 
day location of the village which lies in close proximity of a range of hills. 
Indications, however, are not lacking to assume that the early settlement 
of the village’ commenced on or in the hill range itself. 


I have discussed fully the history of Kopana or modern Kopbal 
in the Hyderabad State, as a supremely holy resort of the Jaina religion, 
below in Parts I and III of the Jaina Epigraphs. Konakondla or Kondakunde 
resembles Kopana in many respects. Firstly, both are situated in the hills 
which are similar to each other in their natural formation and picturesque 
topographical set up. These hills possess sheltering spots like the natural 
caves and caverns. Consequently, they comprise fitting resorts for the 
ascetics performing austerities in seclusion and retirement, Secondly, both 
have treasured antiquities of the Jaina creed. As we shall see presently, 
like Kopana, Kondakunde also was renowned as a Tirtha or sacred place 
in the mediaeval age. Thirdly, except in faint memory in some quarters, the 
eminence of Kondakunde, like that of Kopana, has been almost completely 
forgotton and remained unknown to the followers of the Jaina religion. 


Antiquitizs: Now I would examine the antiquities. Most of the Jaina 
antiquities of Konakondla are to be traced in the hillock called Rasasiddbula 
Gutta, about two furlongs towards the north of the village. Rasi&siddbula 
Gutta (in Telugu) means ‘the hill of the Alchemists’ and this name is 





“ 1 The fact that there were more than one settlement of the village is disoolsed by the 
allusion to Kiriya Kopdakunde or minor Kondakunde occurring in the inscription on the 
hilliock Kailisappa Gutta; 8. 1. I., Vol. EX, pt. i, No. 150, line 29, 
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significant.’ On the top of the hillock is a shrine made up of improvised 
short walls on three sides and without roof. In this shrine are installed two 
images of Tirthakaras in standing postures, with triple umbrellas ard 
attended by the Sasanadévatas. The sculptures are made of reddish granite 
stone and measure about 2} feet in height. They may be roughly attributed 
to the period of the 13th century a. p., if not earlier. 


According to the popular belief these icons of Tirthakaras represent 
the Rasasiddhas or the mystic sages endowed With the art of alchemy. From 
their unfailing and repeated experiences, the villagers have learnt to recognise 
the efficacy of these deities possessing miraculous powers. Whenever the 
rains fail or are delayed, the inhabitants hold prayers and make their 
offerings in honour of these saints. And then, even before the pilgrims have 
left the hallowed precincts, they are favoured with the propitious rain. 


On a rock behind the shrine of the Rasasiddhas or the Tirthakaras 
is engraved a big figure of the Jina standing on a lotus. Another rock 
nearby bears the engraved diagram of a circular Yantra possessing mystic 
significance. 


Inscriprions: Several boulders not far away from the above shrine 
contain inscriptions incised on their rocky sides. Some of the epigraphs are 
in archaic characters of the 7th century a. p., while others belong to the age 
of the 10-11th century a. p. A few of the records at least could be definitely 
stated to be Jaina. An early epigraph roughly of the 7th century a. v. refers 
to ‘one revered by Singanandi.’ The name of the revered person is not 
disclosed, But it is apparent that he must have been a venerable personality, 
most probably, the preceptor of Singanandi; and very likely the epigraph was 
carved by Singanandi himself. Another inscription of about the 10th century 
A. pv. states that it was the Nishidhi memorial of the teachar Nagasénadéva. 
A third epigraph of about the 16th century a. p. mentions Sri Vidyananda 
Svami who is probably identical with the great Jaina scholar Vadi Vidya- 
nanda* who flourished in the 16th century a.p. It is stated about this 
Vadi Vidyénanda that he held great festivals in Kopana and other Tirthas.* 
If the above surmise be correct, Vadi Vidyananda might have performed 





1 The Jaina monks indulged in the practices of the Tantric cult and engaged themselves 
in alchemist pursuits in the later age of Jainism in South India. The above name 
is probably reminiscent of this state of affairs, 

2 I may offer an alternative suggestion also. If, on palaeographical consideration, the 
record is to be placed in the 14th century a. p., then Sri Vidyinanda Svami would 
most probably be identical with his namesake of the Majkhéq inscription; see below, 
the Jaina Epigraphs, No. 14, 

3 Ep, Carn, Vol. VIII, Nagar 4& 
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_ Somme _Feligious ceremony at Kondakunde also; because it was considered a : 
Tirtha and associated with the sacred name of the great teacher Kondakunda. 


We may next review here two more epigraphs found in other 
places at Konakondla. The inscription’ engraved on a slab on the hillock 
called ‘Kailisappa Gutta, registers a gift of land, flower-garden and 
house-sites for the benefit of the temple named Chatta Jindlaya. This 
was constructed at Kondakundeya ‘irtha by a lady named Nialikabbe in 
memory of her deceased husband, The gift was made by Mahamandaléévara 
Jéyimayyarasa who was governing the tract of Sindavadi One Thousand 
in a. D. 1081 in the reign of the Western Chilukya king Vikramaditya VI. 
It is of particular interest to note that the place is referred to in this record 
as a Tirtha, Kondakunde being the name of the place. We may also note 
the establishment of the Jinalaya in this place. 


Another inscription* was found on a slab set up in front of 
Adi Chennakééava temple in the village. The record is, unfortunately, 
damaged and worn out and so its purport cannot be properly made out. 
It isa Jaina record. It commences with the familiar invocation to the 
Jinagisana. The next few lines (ll. 3-10) seem to have contained the 
description of the place to the effect that it was renowned in the world, 
being the place of birth of the eminent teacher Padmanandi Bhattiraka 
who conquered the quarters with his doctrine of Anékinta, a veritable 
ship to cross the ocean of worldly existence. The name Padmanandi 
occurs twice in the description and there is allusion to the Charanas, which 
bears significance ; for Kondakunda is invariably compared with the Chiranas. 
After this comes the reference to the Kondakunda anvaya. I am 
inclined to think that in this highly interesting record, Kondakunda was 
praised under his proper name Padmanandi. This record would thus furnish 
almost a conclusive evidence in favour of the identification of the domicile of 
Kondakunda with modern Konakondia. In the subsequent portion of the 
spiaraph, we are introduced to a preceptor of great reputation by name 
ayakirtidéva Saiddhantika Chakravarti, and to the prince Kumira Tailapa 
who was administering the tract of Sindavidi wherein the village 
Kondakunde was situated. The inscription refers itself to the reign of Taila- 
pa’s father, the Western Chalukya king Vikramaditya VI (4. p. 1076-1126) 
and the portion containing the precise date seems to have been lost. 


Fortaer Evipenoz: Further, we may take into account afew of the 
‘sources that purport to connect the great teacher Kondakunda with this 


1 8. I. 1., Vol. 1X, pt. i, No. 160. 
2 Ibid., No. 288, 
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place bearing the name. In his Srutavatéra, Indranandi mentione~ the 
preceptor Padmanandi who hailed from Kundakundapura and this Padmanandi 
has been accepted as identical with Kondakundacharya.’ In the Sravana 
Belgola epitaph of Mallishépa, Kondakundacharya is referred to as Kaupda. 
kunda* which shows that he belonged to a place named Kondakunda or 
Kundakunda. More explicit is the statement contained in an inscription of 
A. D. 1184 from Bazstihalli, which refers to the pervading fame of the 
eminent sage ( Kondakunda ) who, 4 fountain of the sentiment of tranquillity 
(santarasa-pravahs), as it were, hailed from Kondakunde graced by the 
Charanas.* Then, there is preserved a tradition prevailing in these parts, 
which associates this place with Kondakundacharya; and the authenticity 
of this tradition stands unquestioned.‘ We may also note in this context 
that Jaina families had survived in this locality within the living memory of 
the present generation, though it is 4 pity that not a single follower 
of the Jaina faith is residing here at present, 

Corctusion: Thus judging on the whole from the weight of the 
above substantial evidence based on a variety of reliable sources, the 
conclusion seems to be irresistible that the great teacher Kondakundacharya 
hailed from this place whose earlier name was Kondakunda Konda- 
kunde and which was subsequently changed to Konakondla under te ene 
of Telugu, possibly, in the later age of the Vijayanagara regime. 
real name of the teacher was Padmanandi, but, in course of time, this name 
was pushed into the back-ground; and he came to be distinguished more 
prominently on account of his unique personality, by the charactetdiie 
name of the place which was his domicile. This name which was o 
Dravidian in general and Kannada in particular, was Sanskritised ‘ tirto 
Kundakunds and Kundakunda. Still the Dravidian form of the name persisted 
with equal credit and this is attested by the numerous allusions to the poamner 
as Kondakunda, especially in the epigraphs. 

, A Jawa Tinrna: Kondakundichirya seems to have flourished in 
the first century a. p.°; and this place had possibly developed as a stronghold 
of Jainism even prior to this age.” But it must have sprung to much fame 
through that eminent preceptor and his well-organised ‘religious aotivities. 
This place owned the standing reputation of a Tirtha by the time ‘of 
the 11th century a. p.; and it might have maintained its fame anus few 

1 Pravachanasira, Introduction, pp. 4 and 18, 
Bp. Ind., Vol. III, p. 190, line 13. . 
Ep. Carn, Vol. V, Belur 124. ; ‘- 
An. Rep. on S. I. Epigraphy, 1916, p. 184. - 


Pravachanesira, Introduction, p. 22. 
Jaina Literature and History ( Hind! ), p. 11. : wy SN 
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odwturies later. The sanctity enjoyed by this place and the eminence 
attributed to it as a Tirthe must have been due to its importance as 
a-daina religious centre, as vouched by the preponderence of Jaina relics 
and associations which are earlier and more numerous than the Brahmanical 
ones. -In fact there is nothing outstanding in the Brahmanical antiquities 
of the place to justify its claim for a Brahmanical Tirtha. 


Comparison with Koraya: As compared to Kopana which was reputed 
ag a Mahatirtha, the Jaina relics of Kondakunde are not as numerous and 
of as early an age as one would expect them to be, considering its antiquity 
and eminence. Perhaps therein lies the difference between a Tirtha and 
a Mahiatirtha. There seems to be another reason that explains the 
comparatively lesser number of earlier Jaina relics at Kondakunde. The 
practice of inscribing on stone and carving out sculptures in the rock was 
not rather common in the age in which Kondakundacharya flourished, as 
was the case in the later period, say, from the 8th and 9th century a. p. 
onwards. Besides, on account of its geographical position Kopana seems 
to have been placed in very congenial circumstances, especially political, 
that contributed to its rapid growth as a Mahatirtha. On the contrary, 
situated in the border land between Karnataka and Andhra, Kondakunde 
had to pass through several vicissitudes many of which must have proved 
trying, on account of the changing political conditions under the administration 
of various ruling families’ professing different faiths, With all this, one 
is impressed with the simple grandeur and unique glory of Kondakunde that 
has given to the world the great Kondakunda, one of the greatest exponents 
of Jaina philosophy and the Leader of Jaina church in South India. 


Mapaxadind Tatux: The tract of the Madakasgira taluk must have 
been a renowned abode of Jaina faith. This is realised from a study of 
the Jaina antiquities such as temples, Nishidhi memorials and inscriptions 
found in a considerable number in the villages of Hémavati, Amarapuram, 
Kottagivaram, Patasivaram and Tammadahaljli.* Hémiavati was one of 
the capitals of the Nolamba-Pallava chiefs. A damaged inscription® on a 
broken pillar in the courtyard of the Siva temple in this place dated about 
the 9th cénttry a. p., seems to record some donations to a local Jaina temple 
by the Nolamba-Pallava ruler Mahéndra I and his son Ayyapa. 





1 A perusal of the insoriptions found at Konsakondis itself shows that it was under the 
rule of the Western Chalukyas, the Telugu Chdlas, the Nolamba-Pallavas and others. 
See An. Rep. on 8, I. Epigraphy, 1912, Appendix C, Nos. 76-78; 1916, Appendix B, 
Nos. 565-66 ; eto. 

2 Ibid., 1917, pp. 71-75. 

3 8.1, L, Vol. IX, pt. i. No. 19, 
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Awarirvray: At Amaripuram in the 18th century 4, 9. canie imte 
being a magnificent temple dedicated to the god Prasanna Parévadava 
which was named Brahma Jindlaya. Baléndu Maladharidéva, senior pupil of 
Tribhuvanakirti Ravala, who belonged to the Mils Samghe, Kopdakundanvaya, 
Désiya gana, Pustaka gachchha and Ingaléévara bali, was responsible for 
the creation of the holy structure.’ Mallisetti, a lay disciple of the former 
teacber, made a gift of 2000 areca trees at Tammadahalli for the benefit 
of the temple, The income derived from the gift was to be used for 
reconstructing the Jaina temple with stone from the foundation to the pinnacle 
with the mahimandapa, bhadramandapa, Lakshmimandapa, gopura, enclosure, 
vandanamala, (festoons), minastambha, sampirnavahana and makaratorana. 
The gift was received by the temple priest Chellapille who hailed from 
Bhuvalékanithanallir in the southern Pandya country. He was a Jina 
Brihmana of Yajurvéda, Aitaréya Sakha, Vasishtha gotra and the pravara, 
Kaupdinya-Maitravaruna-Vasishtha,* These Brahmanical attributes of the 
Jaina priest are worthy of note. At this time the region was under the 
administration of the Nolamba-Pallava chief Irungdla II who was a patron 
and follower of the Jaina religion. The record furnishing this information 
is dated in a. p, 1278. Baléndu Maladhari was an influential preceptor and 
he also figures in other records of the tract. 


Amaripuram contains a good number of Nishidhi memorials one 
of which" refers to the teacher Prabhichandra Bhattiraka of Ingaléévara 
bali of the Mila Sarhgha, etc. Another celebrates the demise of the preeeptor 
Bhavaséna Traividya-chakravarti who was a terror to the disputants and 
belonged to the Mila Sarhgha, Séna gana.‘ 


Korrasivanam: The dilapidated mandapa seen at the entrance into 
the village of Kottasivaram was originally a decent Jaina temple constructed 
by a preceptor and renovated by a distinguished lady of the ruling family, 
This is known from the insoriptions engraved on two of its pillars. One 
of them states that the Jaina temple wag built by Davanandi Acharya, 
pupil of Pushpanandi Maladharidéva, of Kapur gapa and Kondakundanvaya,’ 
The other introduces Alpadévi, wife of the above-noticed Nolamba-Pallava 
governor Irungdla II, and informs that she protected the Jaina charity while it 
was in a ruined state.” Alpadévi appears to have been a lady of the Alups 














& An. Rep. on 8. 1. Epigraphy, 1917, Appendix O, No. 42 
. 2 Ibid, No. 40 and p. 113, 
- 18 bid, No. 43, 
4 Ibid, No, 44. 
5 Ibid., No. 21. . 
6 Ibid. No. 20, rely eA 
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extraction. She was a devout adherent of the Jaina faith, being a lay 
disciple of the Kantr gana and Kondakundanvaya. 

Piragivaram: The inhabitants of the village of Patagivaram in the 
12th century a. p. must have considered themselves fortunate on account of 
the presence in their midst of an eminent teacher of the Jaina Law who was 
an ardent apostle of truth and non-violence. He was as carnest and compa- 
ssionate in his teachings as he was severe and rigorous in his own studies 
and incessant religious practices, This was the illustrious Padmaprabhu 
Maladharidéva, disciple of Viranandi Siddhanta-Chakravarti, of the Mila 
Samgha, Dési gana and Pustaka gachchha. The damaged record on the 
pillar standing at the southern entrance into the village’ describes at 
length the great qualities of this teacher. 


PapmapraBHA Matapuier: The preceptor Padmaprabha was constantly 
engaged in contemplating the supreme truth which is immutable, boundless 
and self-existent. He never indulged in discussions that would hurt the 
feelings of others. The epigraph gives the following detuils of date: Saka 
1107, Visvavasu, Phalguna su. 4, Bharani, Monday, end of the first nadi 
after midnight. The equivalent of this date would be a. pv. 1185, February 
24, Monday. On this day and at the time specified, Padmaprabha Maladhari 
was liberated from this worldly bondage i. e., passed away. This information 
is contained in a verse in the Mahasragdharé metre in the inscription 
(lines 30-84) of published text which needs emendation, The text emended 
with the help of the original impressions of the epigraph would read thus: 


werd aedighaia vio qixtfaitanrgueaned- 
waereya! Uglilatugereht Mae Ta: | 
Prisatinart g- 


weres qos ahafeqageirn yrs ti 

The inscription belongs to the reign of the Western Chalukya 
king Somésvara IV. At this time Tribhuvanamalla Bhogadéva Chéla 
Mahéraja of the Nolamba-Pallava family, was the feudatory governor 
administering the province from his headquarters at Nenjéru. The 
composition on the second face of the pillar seems to have contained the 
Benealogical account of the spiritual line of this teacher in Sanskrit verse ; 
but unfortunately it is obliterated. We may however nete here the ocourrence 
of the name Kirtishéna of a teacher. 

Padmaprabha Maladhari is a memorable personality in the Jaina 
holy literature. He is the author of a commentary known as Tatparya-vyitti 


‘on the treatise Niyamasira of Kondakundicharya. The commentator 
arg merase aang ge Inde 


1 8.1L, Vol. 1X, pt. 1, No. 278, 
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Padmaprabha was the disciple of Viranandi and he describes himself in his 
work by the epithets, Sukavi-jana-payoja-mitra (sun to the lotuses, the 
benevolent poets), Panchéndriya—prasara—varjita (free from all projected 
activities of the five senses) and Gatramatra-parigraha (one whose only 
possession was his physical body). It is of interest to note that besides 
the fact of his being a pupil of Viranandi, the ‘last two of the above epithets 
are found in the pragasti of Padmaprabha Maladhari occurring in the above 
inscription at Patagivaram. Hence it is beyond doubt that Padmaprabha 
Maladhari of the Patasivaram epigraph must be the renowned author of Jajna 
religious work Tatparyavritti. 


Two inscriptions from the Tumkur Dist ict in the Mysore State 
furnish interesting information testifying to the eminence of Padmaprabha 
Maladhari and his sphere of influence. One is from Nittiiru’ in the Gubbi 
taluk which speaks of a pious lady called Jaindmbika as a lay disciple of this 
preceptor. Another is found in a Jaina temple on the hil] at Nidugallu® in 
the Pavugada taluk, This epigraph purports to record the erection of a Jaina 
temple by a local chief named Gangeyana Maraya. But the inscription prob- 
ing deeper into the history of the religious associations of the donor, narrates 
that he was initiated into the Jaina faith by Némi Pandita. Now this Némi 
Pandita, we are told, had attained the summum bonum of his life by serving 
at the feet of his master Padmaprabha Maladhdridéva, a veritable sage 
of perfection on the face of this earth (médini-siddha), The epigraph further 
states that Padmaprabha was adisciple of Viranandi Siddhanta-Chakravarti 
and that he belonged to the Mila Sarhgha, Désiya gana, Pustaka gachchha, 
Koydakundinvaya and Vanada bali. These details confirm the identity of 
Padmaprabha Maladhiri mentioned in the Patasivaram and Nidugallu epigra- 
phs. The Nittiru and Nidugallu inscriptions are dated about a. p. 1219 and 
. 1282 respectively and it is clear that Padmaprabha was not living by this time. 
We may incidentally note the lineage Vanada bali of the monastic order 
attributed to Padmaprabha in the inscription from Nidugallu. 


Togarakunta: Togarakunta in the Dharmavaram taluk had attained 
importance in the age of the 11-12th century a.p. by the activities of the 
advocates of the Jaina doctrine. A damaged inscription on a stone found 
in a field near the village refers itself to the reign of the Western Chilukya 
king Vikramaditya VI and states that his Mahamandalésvara Kumara Tailapa 
who is noticed in a former record, was governing the district of Sindavadi 
One Thousand. This Kumfara or prince wasa son of the king by his queen 

1 Compare, Jains Literature and History, pp. 453 ff. 
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Chandaladavi who is also mentioned in the epigraph. From the references 
to his exploits in the pragasti he appears to have played a distinguished 
réle in the campaigns of his father against the Chdlas and the Véngi kingdom. 
The inscription seems to record gifts of land, garden, house-sites, etc., 
sanctioned in favour of the god Chandraprabha in the Basadi at Togarikunte 
by prince Tailapa at the request of the local officials. The record mentions 
at the end the preceptor Padmanandi Siddhantadéva of the Kranir gana.’ 

Psnvaonpa: Penugonda or’ Penukonda possesses a few Jaina 
antiquities; and the place appears to have attained a high status asa Jaina 
centre in the later period, particularly by virtue of its added political 
importance as the capital of the Vijayanagara empire. Jinabhtshana 
Bhattaraka mentioned in the inscription in the Parévandtha Basadi of the 
place’ was probably an early pontiff associated with this region. According 
to the tradition current among the Jaina community of the Mysore area, 
Penugonda is reckoned as one of the four Vidyasthanas of the Jaina church 
along with Delhi, Kolhapur and Jina Kanchi.’ It is of interest to note 
that this tradition has been authenticated having been incorporated formally 
in an epigraph of the Nagamangila taluk, Mysore State. 

This inscription’ introduces the pontiff Lakshmiséna Bhattaraka 
as the lord of the Simbisanas or spiritual thrones of Dilli, Kollipura, Jina 
Kanchi and Penugonda. Here the term Vidydsthdna, occurring in similar 
contexts elsewhere, is replaced by Simhdsana; and we might see from the 
pragasti of the Malkhéd teachers, discussed in Part I of the Jaina Epigraphs, 
that both these terms were treated as synonymous. The inscription refers 
to the grant of a village received by the teacher from the Mysore king Dévaraja 
and may be roughly assigned to a. p. 1680. 

Leaving aside the authority over the Delhi region, which needs 
further confirmation, the inclusion of the other three places in the praéasti 
of the preceptor Lakshmiséna, may probably be justified on the assumption 
that they were the main centres of Jainism in the south recognised among the 
followers of the faith in that area and at that period. As noticed previously, 
this tradition is mentioned in a late inscription from the Kolhapur region 
also, We can also see that the region of Penugonda must have contained a 
large following of the Jaina faith. This is attested by the famous charter of 
the Vijayanagara king Bukka I (a. p. 1868), which specifically mentions, along 
with others, the Jainas of the Penugonda Nadu,’ or Penugonda region. 

1 S01, Vol. 1X, partijNo 2. 
+ .® An, Rep. on 8, 1, Epigraphy, 1902, Appendix A, No. 345. dt 
S Ind. Ant, Vol. XXXII, p. 460. ay 
4 Ep. Carn, Vol. IV, Ng. 43. : ‘ pee 


5 Ibid. Vol, If, No. 334. 
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The history of the pontifical throne of Penugonda seens to date 
from an early epoch. Jinabhishana figuring in the inscription of the 
Paréyanitha Basadi mentioned before, might be an early pontiff of this 
place. The monastic affiliations of this preceptor are not known and we 
are not sure if the same line continued in an unbroken chain. Any way 
pontiffs of the Séna gana are seen exercising the spiritual authority from 
their seat attached to the Parévanitha temple at Penugonda in the 16th 
century A, p. Payanavrati,’ the author of the Kannada work Samyaktva. 
kaumudi, was a disciple of the pontiff Lakshmiséna Muni of Penugonda 
and he lived approximately in the 16th century a. p. Lakshmiséna of the 
Nagamangala taluk record might be his later successor. 


Sarzm Disreicr 


Dharmapuri in the Dharmapuri taluk came to the forefront asa re- 
sort of the Jaina faith through the efforts ofa few zealous devotees in the 
9th century a. p. Its ancient name was Tagadiru. Two residents of the place 
Nidhiyanpa and Chandiyanna built here a Jaina temple and secured an endow- 
ment of the village Milapalli, free from all encumbrances, from the Nolamba 
-Pallava king Mahondra I. The gift was received by Kanakaséna Siddhanta 
Bhatara, pupil of Vinayaséna Siddhanta Bhatara, of the Mila Samgha, Séna 
anvaya and Pogariya gana. Mabéndra I, it may be noted, had chosen Dhar- 
mapuri as his headquarters at this time and was having a palace here, Four 
Samayis, the Nadu, Nakara and the Naraédsana were the witnesses to this 
transaction. Some years later the same temple received a gift of another 
village from Mahéndra I’s son Ayyapadéva,’ 

Nopampa~Pattava Cuiges: As territorial governors of the feudatory 
family, the Nolamba~Pallava princes ruled over large parts of Karnataka, co- 
mprising portions of the Mysore State and the districts of Bellary, Anantapur 
and Salem. Mahéndra I of the above record was the first distinguished ruler 
who expanded and established his dominion on a firm footing. Ancient Hen- 
jéra which is modern Hémivati in the Anantapur District, was one of the 
capitals of this family. The Nolamba-Pallava chiefs, though all of them were 
not formal adherents of the faith, cherished great regard for the doctrine of 
Lord Jina and warmly patronised the Jaina religious institutions in their 
kingdom. We have seen how Mahéndra 1 and his son Ayyapadéva figure 

as the donors toa Jaina temple in a record from Hémavati. 


The grant made to a Jaina shrine at Maré] in the Hungund taluk 
of the Bijapur Dt. by another ruler of the family, by name Ghateyankakara, 


1 Barpitaka Kavicharite, Vol. II, p. 332. 
2 Ep. Ind., Vol. X, pp. 65 # 
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has been noticed previously, Further, we have the instances of three chiefs 
of the same lineage, Trailékyamalla Nolamba-Pallava Perm&nadi, Jagadska- 
malla Nolamba Brahmjdhiraja and Ghattiyarasa Iriva-Nolamba Narasingha- 
déva, one as the provincial governor, another as the chief of the district and 
the third as the feudal lord of the tract, all joining together and making their 
contributions for the promotion of the Jaina religion, in the record from Nandi 
Baviru. Lastly, we may note Tribhuvanamalla Bhégadéva Chola Mahéraja 
of the Patasivaram record, who was a patron of the faith, and LIrungdla IT and 
his queen Alpadévi of the Amard&puram and Kottasivaram inscriptions, who 
were its formal followers and promoters. 


Sourn Kanara Distrior 


The District of South Kanara is immensely rich in Jaina antiquities, 
though they are of a late period. In this region is surviving still a large num- 
ber of Jaina centres which have preserved the religious and social traditions of 
the oreed. Most of the antiquities of this area have been explored and a good 
many inscriptions have been fully published in the volumes of Epigraphia In- 
dica and South Indian Inscriptions. The full texts of the inscriptions at Ka- 
rkala, Midabidure, Vonur and other places are available for study in one 
place in Volume VII of the latter publication. Historical accounts of some of 
these centres and epigraphical collections of a few individual places have also 
been published by several writers in the Gazetteers, Manuals, Survey Reports, 
etc. The material is too vast to be brought within the limited compass of 
this brief sketch. It would be an act of real justice ifthe whole material is 
studied critically and presented in a decent monograph. 


6. Some Notable Facts 

In this section I propose to examine some notable facts connected 
with the history of the Jaina faith in Karnataka. As these facts 
have not been adequately noticed by other writers, I think it necessary 
to deal with them here though concisely. Further justification for the 
treatment of these topics is to be fonnd in the larger context and wider 
setting of South Indian Jainism wherein we have pitched our studies. 
For, some facts the significance of which is not properly understood when 
viewed from a single provincial angle, become conspicuously luminous when 
placed in juxta-position with similar facts in other parts of the country. 
This is realised by a comparative study of the main currents of the Jaina 
religious movement particularly in Karnataka on the one hand and in the 

Tamil country on the other. 
2 Tar Ydpanivas: The Yapaniyas seem to have played an important 
role in the history of Jainism in South India by influencing the religious 
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thought’ and moulding the monastic traditions of its teachers, Except 
for one or two legendary accounts of doubtful authenticity, recorded in later 
literary treatises, not many historical facts are known regarding the origin 
of the Yapaniya sect. Still, we may take it as fairly certain that this 
sect’ was founded in the early centuries of the Christian Era soon after the 
division of the Jaina church into the Svétambara and Digambara 
orders and that the early provenance of this sect was somewhere in the 
northern region of Karnataka.’ A large number of allusions to the Yapaniyas 
found in the epigraphs of the Kannada country as contrasted with their 
almost total absence in other regions, shows that the Yapaniyas were, rather 
exclusively, a product of Karnitaka Jainism and that they grew from 
strength to strength and developed several monastic orders of their own, 
encouraged by the ruling class and supported by the sections of the populace 
in many parts of Karnataka from the age of the fifth to the fourteenth 
century a. p. But it is rather curious to find at the same time that the 
Yapaniya teachers figure very rarely in the inscriptions of the southernmost 
parts of Karnataka including Mysore. No preceptor of the Yapaniya 
order is mentioned in the epigraphs of Sravana Belgola, at least in an 
explicit manner. 


As a result of the researches conducted during the past half a century 
and over, existence of the preceptors of the Yapaniya sect has been revealed in 
the following places: 1) Adaki, Ssdam and Tengali in the Gulbarga District 
of the Hyderabad State. This is known from the epigraphs edited in Part II 
of the Jaina Epigraphs ( author’s collection). 2) Honnir, Kagavad, Kolhapur 
and Rayabig in the Kolhapur region. 8) Badli, Belgaum, Eksambi, Halsi, 
Hannikéri, Hukeri, Hili, Kalbhivi and Saundatti in the Belgaum District. 
4) Aihole (?), Hullir and Maro] (?) in the Bijapur District. 5) Doni, 
Garag, Hosir, Javir, Mangundi, Morab, Mugad, Navalgund and Shirir in 
the Dharwar Districit. 6) Rayadrug in the Bellary District. 7) Sildgrima 
and Siddhakédira in the Mysore State (?). Some of these were very 
influential centres of the sect.’ 


I may here supplement the above account of the Yapantya 
organisations by additional information based on further epigraphic material 


1 Journ. of Bomb. University, Arts and Law, 1933, May, pp. 224 ff; Jaina Literature 
and History ( Hindi), p. 41. 

2 As some of these centres, e. g., Sidam, Javir, Navalgund, were also noted for the preva- 
lance of the cult of JvAlaimilin!, I am inclined to believe that the YaApantya teachers, 
along with others, might have been also responsible for ite popularity. Silagrima is 
mentioned in the Kadsba Plates of Prabhiitavarsha; Ep. Ind, Vol. IV, p. 345, 
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that is available now.’ Two strongholds of the Y&paniya monks 
have been discovered in the old Parasgad or present Saundatti taluk of 
the Belgaum Dt., one at Hosir .and another at Manoli. At the former 
village flourished during the age of 11-12th century a. p. a line of renowned 
preceptors who belonged to the Kandir gana of the Yapaniya Sarmgha. 
The record furnishing valuable details regarding these teachers was damaged 
and broken into more than one piece when I visited the place in 1940-41. 
The fragments were lying near the temple of Basavanna and no whereabouts 
of the Jaina shrine which is referred to in the inscription as having been 
dedicated to Santinatha Tirthankara and with which these preceptors 
were obviously connected, could be traced. Some of the names of the 
preceptors occurring in the genealogical account of this monastic organisation, 
may be noted here; Subhachandra (1), Chandrakirti, Subhschandra (II), 
Némichandra (I), Kumarakirti, Prabhachandra, Némichandra (11), 

The other inscriptions also were secured by me in the same year on 
partly buried slabs of stones set up in a neglected corner of the village Manoli 
near the shrine of a local deity named Kariyavva. They constitute three 
Nishidhi records commemorating the demise of reputed Jaina preceptors who 
lived and preached here during the 12th century a. vp. Three teachers 
are known from these epigraphs, viz., Balakirti, his disciple Munichandra, his 
pupil Palyakirti., Munichandra was a divine‘Df much influence. He was the 
high priest of the Jaina temple built at Munivalli(i.e., modern Manoli) by 
Siriyadévi and a lady of high status who was his lay disciple, was responsible for 
the erection of his Nishidhi. It is interesting to note that these teachers be- 
longed to the Vadiytr or Vamdiyir gana of the Yapaniya Samgha. Vandiyir 
gana is one of the less known monastic sections of the Yapaniyas, though we 
have come across this name more than once in our survey. This name of the 
order is displayed prominently on the top panel of one of these epitaphs. 

Turning to the Dharwar Dt., two more strongholds of the Yapaniya 
monks are disclosed as having existed in the area near Hubli during the age 
of the 18th century 4. p. One is the suburb of modern Hubli called Hale 
Hubballi and the other Adargunchi. The inscription on the pedestal of a 
Jaina image kept in the Anantanitha Basadi at the former place, mentions 
the Yapaniya Sangha and Kadir gana which is evidently the same as Kandar 
gana. The epigraph at Adargunchi found on a stone set up near a field, re- 
cords the grant of land made by the Gaundus and the Sthinikas of Adirgunte 

1 Lam grateful to the authorities of the Epigraphical Branch for their kind permission 
to utilise this unpublished material in the proof stage, which is accessible to me asa 
member of the Office of the Government Epigraphist for India. These epigraphs have 


been registered ss Nos. 15 and 63 to 65 of 1940-41, Appendix E, An. Rep, on 8. J, 
Epigraphy, 1939-40 to 1942-43, 
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(i: ¢.; moderti Adargunchi ) in favour of the Jaina temple at Uchchangi which 
beldniged to the monks of the Kadar gana of the Yapaniya Sarhgha.’ Uchcha- 
ngi, it’ may be noted, is identical with the present day neighbouring village 
Budariingi, = 

An important monastic organisation of the Yapaniyas was the 
Nandi Sarhgha and a well-known branch of this was the Punndgavyikshamila 
gana, Most ofthe preceptors figuring in the epigraphs belong to this gaya. 
The. Vrikshamila gapa mentioned in an inscription from Doni noticed before, 
appears to have been identical with the Punnagavrikshamila gana. Besides 
this gana, the Yapaniyas had other influential, though less known, monastic 
orders. They are the Kumudi gana deseribed in the Garag and Mugad 
charters; Kandir gana mentioned in the Adargunchi, Hosir, Hubli, Hah, 
Hullir and Saundatti epigraphs; Maduva gana occurring in the Sédam record ; 
Vandiyar gana referred to in the Adaki, Sidi, Tengali and Manoli insorip- 
tions; and Kareya gana and Mailipa anvaya met with in the Badli, 
Hannikéri, Kalbhvai and Saundatti inseriptions. Existence of all these 
ganas has been collectively noticed here for the first time. No gachchha 
is associated with the Yapaniyas, though Nandi Samgha itself seems to 
have been referred to as Nandi gachchha in an inscription from the Andhra 
region. This insoription is the Maliyapindi grant of Ammaraja II, reviewed 
in‘detail while dealing with Jainism in the Andhra Dééa. In this epigraph 
mention is made of the Maduva or Kotimaduva gana of the Yapaniya Sarhgha 
and Nandi gachchha. This is the only instance so far known, revealing the 
existence of the teachers of the Yapantya Sarhgha in the Andhra country. 


No evidence is available so far to show if any preceptors of the Yapa- 
niya Sangha had penetrated into the Tamil country. 


Sviviupara Inriuunce: Though no direct proof is forthooming in 
regard to the activities of the Yapaniyas in the Tamil land, I am inclined to 
think that their reformist precepts and liberal practices had much to do in sha- 
ping the traditions of the Jaina church in that region even to a larger extent, 
so tagay, than in Karnitaka which was their stronghold. No doubt, asi 
have discussed before, the Svatambaras also had led their missions at an early 
age in South India; the Svatambara monks were in a prosperous state in the 
area of Banavisi in the 5th century a. p,; and traces of their following are to 
be noticed in the southern part of the Telugu country till as late a period as 


1 An. Rep. on 3. I, Epigraphy Nos, 34 and 3 of 1941-438, Near the village Adargunchi is « 
shrine dedicated to the deity popularly known and adored under the name Doddappa. 
As indisated by the name, the idol is fairly big; bat on scratiny it is revealed that the 
image is of Mahavira, The village folk are quite innoyent of thin fact, 
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the 16th century a... But still, the Svatambara preceptors Were never prom- 
inent in the history of the Jaina church in South India. 


The Jaina church in South India was apparently dominated by the 
preceptors of the Digambara order. But a careful study of its working 
as gleaned from its teachings and particularly its practices reflected in 
the epigraphical and other sources, leads us to the conviction that the 
rigidity of doctrine generally attributed to this order was hardly maintained 
and rarely transformed into action. This need not be interpreted as 
a reflection on the slackness or lack of moral courage on the part of its 
preachers. We have to search for the reasons that were responsible for what 
may be described as the toning down, in the environments these teachers 
were placed in and in the conditions through which they had to work 
their way. 


All religions have their moorings in social surroundings and these 
act and react reciprocally. However lofty and rigid the precepts of a 
religion, they have to be adapted to suit the standards of the people, if 
that religion is to prosper as a faith. The leaders of the Jaina church in 
South India who were as practical and sagacious in their social outlook 
as they were zealous and steadfast in their religious beliefs, chalked 
out their own course to achieve their end. The founders of the 
Yapaniya school appear to have been the early pioneers of the reformist 
movement in the Jaina church of South India and their example and 
precept seem to have been followed and assimilated by the teachers of 
several other monastic orders, tacitly, without making much fuss about 
it. It is known to the students of Jainism that some of the dogmas of 
the Yapaniya sect were directly influenced by the doctrines of the 
Svétambara cshool. 


Revormist Trenps: I am not concerned here with the theoritical 
discussion of the different doctrines advocated by the Svatambara, 
Digambara and Yapaniya schools. So I shall confine myself here with a brief 
review of three main doctrines of the Ydapaniya sect, which testify to 
its liberal religious outlook and must have made deep aa proseiOne on 
the social life of the people. They are thus:’ 


1) Parasdsoné mokshah ; the followers of the other doctrines also 
can attain salvation. 

2) Sagranthandm mdkshah; not necessarily the monks, even the 
householders are entitled to freedom from worldly bofidage. 


A TE TT I CT ED IS rt RS 
1 Journ. of Bomb. University (op. cit), p. 227, extract from Srutasagara’s commentary, 
Compare, Jaina Literature and History, p. 44. 
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8) Strindih tad-bhavs mdkshah; women can attain liberation in this 
very life. 


It is needles’ to describe why and how these generous precepts 
followed by persuasive practices might have contributed to the great popularly 
and warm reception of the Jaina preceptors wherever they went. I may 
pointedly refer in this context to the reply given by the nun Kavunti to 
the Brihmana as an illustration of the proselytizing policy adopted by 
the Jaina teachers in the Tamil country in particular, as noticed in my 
review of the Silappadikaram‘in the 4th Section of the previous Chapter. 
The same sense of accommodation and capacity for adaptability must have 
been responsible for the popularisation of the Yakshi cult and also for the 
ceremonial and ritualistic innovations in respect of the worship of gods 
by the Jaina priests in South India, 


Position of Women: By far the most outstanding factor, more 
than anything else, that might have contributed to the success of the 
Jaina faith in South India, appears to be the liberal attitude towards 
women evinced by the Yapaniyas. For, women are the most potent 
transmitters of the religious ideas and practices, particularly in India, 
and the teacher who is able to capture their religious propensities, rules 
the society. In spite of their rather not ungenerous attitude towards 
women, entertained by the teachers of the Brahmanical schools, and also 
of the Buddhist faith, I think, no emphatic assurance like strindmh tad-bhavd 
méokshah, was ever held forth by them, Consequently women must have 
been induced, in large numbers, to follow the faith that gave them this 
assurance and quenched their spiritual yearnings. 


We meet with a large number of women as lay followers of the 
Jaina creed in the inscriptions of Karnataka and it is realised from their 
social status and religious activities that they played a distinguished rdéle 
in the propagation of the faith.’ Besides these, we come across 8 good 
many nuns also. They are referred to generally as Ajjis, Ajji being the 
tad-bhava of Sanskrit Arya, and some times as Kantis. The Ajjis and Kantis 
seem to denote two different categories of nuns. The Ajjis, who are 
more numerous, represent, probably, that ordinary class of women who 
had renounced the world and taken to the life of asceticism. The Kantis 
appear to have been a special class of nuns who owned a higher status in 
the monastic organisation with which they were intimately associated 
by the rigid rules of the order. Sra 





1 See Mediaeval Jainism, Chapter V. 
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In the course of our epigraphical review above, we have noticed three 
instances of nuns who held positions of importance in the ‘Jaina ecclesiastical 
set up. One is the Kanti Ratrimati of the Honnir inscription, who owned a 
lay disciple in Bammagavunda. The other is the nun Huliyabbajjike, disciple 
of Srinandi Pandita, who was formal recipient of the gift toa temple, accord- 
ing to an epigraph from Soratir. The third isthe Ashtopavasi Kantiyar of 
the Gudigere record. Another well-known instance is that of Kanti, the poet- 
ess, who was a colleague and a contemporary of the Kannada poet Abhinava 
Pampa. Many more instances of Kantis are available in the inscriptions of 
Karnataka and it is unnecessary to notice them all in this brief review. 


The logical consequence and natural culmination of the freedom move- 
ment for women advocated by the Yapaniyas, may reasonably be traced in the 
monastic order of the lady preceptors or Kurattiyars, which had developed on 
a large scale in the Tamil country as seen before. This is quite unique in the 
history of Indian monachism. Thus there was undoubtedly a position of van- 
tage commanded by the preceptors of the Jaina church in South India, and it 
must have facilitated their scoring many a success over the champions of the 
rival creeds. 

JainApadsas: It'is the inevitable fate of all unorthodox reformists 
that they are condemned as irreligious and heretics by the more conservative 
and orthodox sections who pride in their puritanism, This was what happen- 
ed to the Yapaniyas and others of their view. The Yapaniyas’ were looked 
upon by later writers as Jainabhasas or pseudo-Jaina, and it is interesting to 
note that of the five monastic orders included in the heterodox category, two, 
viz., the Yapaniyas and the Dravidas, seem to cover the almost,entire range of 
the Jaina church in South India. For, the Yapaniyas who figure prominently 
in Karnataka and, though sparsely, in the Andhra country, roughly represent 
the Kannada and the Telugu regions; and the Dravidas stand for the whole of 
the Tamil country. 

Jaina Agorrios or South Inpra: We are convinced from the foregoing 
study that Jainism enjoyed wide popularity and was for many long centuries 
the foremost religion of Karnitaka and the Tamil land, the two main regions 
of South India. We have seen how large areas of northern Karnataka formed 
the main sphere of intensive activities of the Yapaniya monks who held liberal 
views on religious precepts and practices. We have also gathered an adequate 
quantity of facts in respect of the religious zeal and efficient proselytizing 
Taethods of the monastic groups that flourished in the Tamil country. On 
the basis of these findings we may note the following useful results : 


1 The Yapantya teachers seem to have practised occult ore at a later age. On account 


of this they possibly derived the name ‘gopya’ or ‘secretorder’, See Juine Literature 
aod History, p. 41. ‘ 
22 
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1) The Jaina preceptots of South India, especially of the Yapaniya 
school, were not on the whole rigid and inflexible in their religious precepts 
and practices. 2) They were, as far as possible, accommodating and adapted 
themselves according to the circumstances. 3) They moved with the masses 
and came freely into eontact with the followers of the other faiths. 4) They 
‘made some minor concessions to the adherents of other creeds on matters 
of transcendental region, such as the nature of the ultimate reality, qualifications 
of an aspirant for liberation, ete. 5) They introduced innovations in their 
own religion, such as the cult of Yakshi, to capture the imagination of the 
common people. 6) They established their religious institutions on firm 
footing by accepting rich gifts of land, money, ctc., and made them grow in 
prosperous conditions. 7) They encouraged women to become not merely lay 
disciples, but, also nuns and preceptors of regular monastic orders." 

Sarastaa Gana: A perusal of the inscriptions in parts of the Bombay 
Karnataka area shows that an important branch of the Mila Samgha, called 
Sareastha gana, was functioning in the districts of Dharwar and Bijapur, 
more predominantly in the former. This gana is invariably associated with the 
Chitrakitja anvaya and in one case it is coupled with the Kaurar gachchha, 
The teachers of the Kranir gana are also known to have lived in these areas 
in a limited number. We may incidentally note that the Sarastha gana has 
been said to be another name of the Séna Samgha.”? This Séna Samgha was 
originally a branch of the Mila Samgha, known as Séna gana; and it appears 
to have been subsequently raised to the status of a Samgha, 


Yaxsui Curt: While studying the history of Jainism in the Tamil 
land, I have discussed the origin and growth of the Yakshi cult in South India, 
Here I propose to examine it in some details as it obtained in Karnataka, 


Not much early and clear evidence is ut our disposul to trace the orig- 
in of the Yakshi oult in Karnataka, as in the Tamil land, and itis not quite 
unlikely that the advocates of the Jaina doctrine in the Kannada country were 
in a way influenced by the innovation of worshipping the Yakshi as an indepe- 
ndent deity, introduced and largely practised by the preceptors of the Tamil 
country, as in other parts of India. But whosvever may be the originator 
of the Yakshi cult, it must be said to the credit of the Jaina teachers of 


per ne 











1 All these measures which were actuated by the best of motives and contributed to the 
prosperity of the Jaina religion at one time, had (heir perversions ate later age, when 
the original ideals feli into disuse and degeneration set in among the monastic orders. 
The degenerate practices of the monks who took to the life of pleasure and enjoyment, 
became the subject of severe condemnation by the advooates of austerity. This must be 
the real reason why such monks were ridiculed as pseudo-Jaina. Compare the article, 
*Vanavasi aud Chaityavasi Ordera’ in the Jaina Literature and History, pp. 347-69. 

2 Ind, Ant, Vol. XXI, p. 73. 
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Karnataka, that they, with their usual skill and practical insight, adapted the 
institution to suit the genius of the people and carried it through successfully, 
Farther, unlike the leaders of the Jaina church in the Tamil country, the 
preceptors of Karnitaka, instead of extending the practice of worshipping 
the Yakshis, seem to have selected one or two particular deities and concen- 
trated their attention on them. 

PapmAvati: Among the secondary deities of the Jaina pantheon 
chosen for individual adoration as an independent goddess, Padmivati, the 
Yakshini of Pargvanitha, stands foremost, being the most popular and widely 
invoked goddess in Karnataka. Though her cult might date from an earlier 
age,' she frequently figures in the epigraphical sources roughly from the period 
of the 10th centary a. p. A large number of minor ruling families, such as the 
Silaharas and the Rattas, and many a high official of the state, of the Jaina 
persuasion, became votaries of this goddess and took pride in styling themselves 
the favourite devotees of the deity, having adopted the title, Padmavatidevi- 
labdha-vara-prasiida, in their prasasti. This title is met with more frequently 
and prominently in the pragastis of these dignitaries, noticed in the inscriptions 
of the 11th to the 13th centuries a. p. in many parts of Karnitaka. Thus 
this furnishes an indication in regard to the extent of popularity and the 
prevalence of the Yakshi cult in Karnitaka.* 

A. well-known early instance of a family of subordinate chiefs, who 
adopted Padmavati as their tutelary goddess, are the Sintaras; and how this 
took place is mysteriously narrated in the inscriptions’ furnishing their early 
history. Jinadatta, a prince ofa ruling family of North India, we are told, 
came to the south with an image of Padmivati. The goddess blessed him with 
the power of transmuting iron into gold, and through her grace he founded the 
town of Pombuchchapura which became the capital of his kingdom. The god- 
dess, it seems, chose her residence in a Lokki tree of the locality and there- 
fore, came to be called Lokkiyabbe. These events may be referred to the 
9th century a.p., though the epigraphs describing them are dated in the 
11-12th century A. p. 











1 .As Padméavati figures in the story of the foundation of the Ganga kingdom through 
Simhanandi, the cult of Padmavati, it may appear, dates from the 2nd centary a, D, 
But this position is misleading; because the inscriptions giving this account are dated in 
the 12th century a.p., which was the period when the cult was in its ascendency, 
Compare, Ep, Carn., Vol. VII, Sh. 4, . 

2 How the Yakshi cult bad penetrated into the society and taken deep roots in the 
family traditions is illustrated by the names like YaksharAja, Jakki, Jakkavve, 
Jakaladévt, etc., borne by a large number of individuals of all ranks, as seen from a 
perusal of the inscriptions. 

3 Ep. Carn, Vol. VIII, Nagar, 35, 48, eto. Compare, Mysore and Ooorg from 
Inscriptions, p. 138, 
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+" .: Bhe element.of miracle and alchemy attributed to the goddessin the 
abene story of Jinadatta is not accidental; for, Padmivati was by this time 
enjoying not the simple status of a spiritual god-head, but was being invoked 
a8.a Tantric deity invested . with mystical powers. The position attained by 
her, particularly in the Kannada country, may well be compared with that of 
another deity of the Jaina pantheon, viz., Jvalinior Jvalamilini, in respect 
of whom we have spoken more than once before and shall do so again presently, 


It is of interest to note that some of the Jaina preceptors, even of a 
higher status, had taken to the study and practice of occult lores connected with 
the Mantra Vidya and Tantra Vidya in which these were the presiding deities. 
Aa outstanding instance to the point is that of Mallishéna Siri." He belong- 
ed tothe spiritual lineage of the eminent teacher Ajitaséna, the guru of the 
great Chamunda Raya. Mallishéna was a renowned scholar and author, and 
the head of a:monastery at Mulgund in the Dharwar Dt. Of the three works 
in Sanskrit composed by him, relating to the occult lore, one named Bhairava- 
Padmavati-kalpa deals with the spells and mystical formularies calculated to 
bestow superhuman powers with the aid of the goddess Padmiavati.” His 
other work Jvalini-kalpa ison similar lines centring round the deity Jvalini. 
Mallishéna lived in the 11th century a. p. Icons of Padmivati testifying to 
her worship as an individual deity are found in many parts of Karnataka, 
particularly during the later age. 


‘ JVALAMALINI: Another instance that illustrates the prevalence of 
the Yakshi cult in Karnataka is Jvalimalni or Jvialini, the Yakshini of 
the Chandraprabha Tirthakara. But her Yakshi nature was so effectively 
eclipsed by her mystical significance from an early date, that she impresses 
upon our minds more as a Tantric goddess of occult surroundings than 
asa prominent member of the Jaina hierarchy of divinities. Hélichirya 
or Elachirya of Ponnir in the North Arcot Dt. is believed to have been 
the originator of the cult of Jvilini, as seen before. But the cult seems 
to have been stabilised in Karnitaka by influential teachers like Indranandi 
Yogindra and Mallishéna Siri, who systematised the occult lore through the 
treatises like Jvalimilinikalpa. Consequently, we find that the cult was more 
widely prevalent and that there were more centres of the oult in Karnataka 
that in the Tamil country. 
~~ 4 Jaina Literature and History, pp. 413 ff. 

2 As the story goes, Sri-Venkatésa, the god of the Tirupati Hill, married Padmavatt, 

This is narrated in the Bhavishydttara and Skanda Puranas which are late compositions, 

Ht must also be noted that Padmivati is unknown in the earlier Brahmanical traditions 

of the hierarchy of gods. Therefore it would not be unressonable to suggest that the 


popularity of the Jaina goddess Padmivati made the leaders of 
religion adopt her within - fold. the Brabmanical 
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Malkhad appears to have been an early aad important centre of 
thie cult as Indranandi prepared his treatise in this place’, This surmise 
is strengthened by the allusion to the practice of this cult at Sédam 
in an inscription of the place. Navalgund and Javir area in the Dharwar 
Dt, was another centre, since a temple had been dedicated in honour of this 
deity in this tract and provision made for her worship’. There is an 
allasion to the deity in an inscription from Vadgaon in the Kolhapur area, 
which may be taken as a pointer to the prevalence of the cult in that region. 
Gerasoppa was perhaps another place where the deity was worshipped; 
for it’ possesses a shrine called Jvalimukhi temple,’ though I am not sure 
if this Jvalamukhi is the same as Jvalamalini. Edehalli or Narasimhard- 
japura in the Kadir District was another stronghold of the cult’ A shrine 
dedicated to this deity is still preserved here. The enshrined idol of 
Jvalamilini at Narasimhardjapura is seated on a pedestal bearing the figure 
of a buffalo and owns the following attributes in her eight hands; dana ( gift), 
double arrow, chakra, trigila, piéa, flag, bowlet and kalaéa. The image 
is of the Vijayanagara age‘. The preceptors of the Yapaniya sect seem 
to have played a substantial rdle in the spread of the Jv&lini cult.’ 

’ Forragr Auiusions: Besides Padmavati and Jvalimalini, a few more 
Yakshinis also seem to have been invoked occasionally by the Jaina followers 
of Tantric traditions, though such instances are rare. One notable instance 
is that. of Akalanka who is alleged to have vanquished his Buddhist opponents 
with the aid of Kishmindini.* Kishmindi-or Kishmiandini is the alternative 
name of Ambika, the Yakshini of Néminatha. 

From the above discussion it becomes clear that the Tantric worship 
and rites including alchemy were preached and practised at a later age by 
the Jaina monks and preceptors on a large scale. Mastery of occult powers 
and control over the evil spirits appear to have been considered as 
important attributes that distinguished the Jaina monks from others and 
went to establish their supremacy. This is illustrated by the example of 
Traikalya Yogi who is praised for his possession of such powers. It is stated 
that he made a Brahmarikshasa his pupil and that the very thought of him 
drove away the evil spirits’. 


Jaina Literature and History, p. 415, n. 6. 

An. Rep. on 8, I. Epigraphy, 1928-29, Appendix E, No, 228. 

Myzs. Aroh. Report, 1928, p. 100. 

Ibid., 1916, p. 8; 1931, p. 12. 

We way recall here the teachers of the Yapanlya order in the Sédam and Navalgund 
areas, who were versed in the oocult lore and votaries of the deity J vAlimalini. 

Ep. Carn., Vol. II, Intro., p. 84. 

Ibid, No. 140. A similar legend is known about the Madhva pontiff and author 
Vadir&jatirtha who lived in the 16th century a.p. He encountered and subjugated 
‘@ Brahmaradkeha who, thereafter, became bis life-long servant and was called Narfyans 
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. Besides the tegend of Santara Jinadatta, another interesting piece 
of evidence is available to prove the alchemist pursuits of the followers of 
the Jaina creed. Some of the labels engraved on the pedestals of the images 
called Rasasiddhas at Rayadreg’ in the Bellary District, which we have 
noticed before, mention ‘two Jaina teachers and two lay followers of the 
faith; who seem to have been connected with the authorship of the images. 
One of the lay followers belonged to the fold of the Yapaniyas, Rasasiddhas 
or Rasasiddhas, it may be noted, were the ascetics who indulged in alchemist 
practices, 

Crosina Onsuevations: This brief survey has revealed a volume of 
interesting and authentic facts regarding the history of Jainism in South 
India and proved our enquiry highly fruitful, even beyond our expectations. 
When I started my investigations into this subject I did not gauge their signi- 
ficance in fall and never expected that the harvest would be so very rich. The 
taaterial is plenty and the sources are numerous, particularly the epigraphical 
and the iconographical sources, which constitute the most reliable testimony 
for historical reconstruction. These have not been properly tackled so far, 
and this is the first attempt of its kind to make a correlated study of the 
various sources though on a modest scale. An exhaustive study and fuller 
appreciation of the material is calculated to bring to light many more 
important aspects of . the history of Jainism in the southern parts of peninsular 
India, which would contribute substantially to our knowledge of Indian 
religion and culture. : 

If the Jain antiquities and epigraphs in the Tamil country are rich 
and vast, those in the Kannada country are richer and vaster, Jainism was 
the dominating religious faith of this region for centuries. As the poet. 
has affirmed, the charming land of Karnataka was the cherished abode 
of the Jaina religion.* Jainism had penetrated into almost every nook 
and corner of this province; and wherever, we go, our searching eyes are 
confronted with the Jaina relics, temples, sculptures and inscriptions, This 
is perhaps true in a greater measure in respect of the unexplored area 
of the Hyderabad Karnataka. The results of a careful investigation and 
close study of the Jaina antiquities and inscriptions in parts of the Hyderabad 
State made by the present writer are being published here for the first time as 
an essential component of this volume, under the caption of Jaina Epigraphs, 
in the following pages. 


Bhita. The relics associated with this story are still pointed out to the visitors at 
Sdnda in the North Kanara District, which is one of the seats of the Vidirdja Matha. 
1 An. Rep. on 8, I. Epigraphy, 1914, Appendix B, No. 109. 
2 This statement is contained in the following beautiful verse from an inscription: 


ferrets wreasiewarcatieeataaay Rarsaasreraaredanac- 
niicehencehetagesnaraeassg sexaiztgq (Ep. Cam, Vol, VIII, Sorab 


261, a. p. 1408, ) 


JAINA EPIGRAPHS 
PART I 
General Survey of Antiquities 


“Indian Renaissance could derive its only and tangible inspiration 
from these ancient historic spots where the national monuments are smoul- 
dering away in ruin for want of proper usage and care in spite of the strenuous 
watchfulness of the Archaeological Department in British India and Native 
States whose resources under the prevailing system of administering national 
finances are utterly inadequate for the large need that exists,” 


Inrerest In Antiquitiss: It was over a decade ago when I had not 
yet completed my university education that my interest was roused in the 
historical antiquities of my native land. My eyes which were till then aco- 
‘ustomed to pass over the ancient monuments, sculptured objects and inscribed 
slabs, etc, scattered around me without understanding their meaning, began 
to probe into the mysteries that lay hidden in them. I saw large numbers 
of epigraphs lying in an awfully neglected condition in and outside the temples 
in almost every village I visited. Some of them were uprooted, some were 
mutilated and some were effaced. The more I read into their contents, the 
more I realised their value and importance. I felt intensely for the miserable 
plight to which they were reduced partly by man and partly by nature, I 
tried to invite the attention of the responsible persons to the sad state of 
affairs. I earnestly desired that these antiquities should be rescued from 
further neglect and damage. I suggested ways and means to the proper auth- 
orities for their preservation and study, but received no encouraging response, 
So acting on my own initiative and relying on my own scanty resources, I 
made up my mind to apply myself in my own humble way to the task of coll- 
ecting the inscriptions and studying the antiquities. Thus I thought I could © 
save a few at least of the vast number of antiquities from complete ruin and 
perpetual oblivion. With this object in view I travelled from village to village 
in remote and out-of-the-way parts of the country, unmindful of the inoon- 
veniences and hardships which I had to encounter often and which at times 
even amounted to starvation. 


Maruop or Exrroration: Though an inexperienced amateur appar. 
ently lacking in proper training and systematic study, 1 conducted my explora- - 
. tions, with an intuitive insight as it were, on lines which, it was recognised 








1 Ingoriptions of Nagai, p. 49; Hyderabad Archaeological Series, No. 8 
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later, were none-the less unscientific or unsystematic, The method I adopted 
was the same as an initiated archaeologist or a trained epigraphist of the 
Archaeological Department generally follows. It was like this, As soon 
as I went to a place, I managed to bring myself into contact with the 
elderly and knowledgeable residents of the village and tried to extract from 
them as much information as I could relating to the places and objects 
invested with old traditions, ancient temples, sculptures and images, inscribed 
stones or stone tablets, copper plate records and other documents, manuscript 
works on palm leaf or paper, old paintings, etc. Next I moved about to the 
nook and corner of the locality and personally scrutinised all items of historical 
interest, Subsequently I copied the inscriptions, noted down the characteristic 
features of the temples and the sculptures in regard to their style, mode and 
structure, examined the contents of the documents on copper or other 
material, noticed the coins and drew up a list of manuscripts if any. In 
this manner I was able to collect a large number of epigraphical records 
and gather much valuable information on other items of historical and 
cultural interest. 


In the course of these trips I came into contact with a large number 
of people and was furnished with opportunities of studying their ways of life. 
The results of my observations which unfortunately own a tragic bearing in 
the theme of present studies, may be usefully summarised here. What I was 
shocked to notice everywhere was the state of degeneration in all walks of life, 
not only in the political, but also and allthe more, in the social, religious and 
cultural spheres. Thus I found that they had lost all sense of true religion 
and the art of living. The noble principles of true religion, that were a 
source of inspiration in the society once, were forgotten. They were pur- 
suing the paths of false ideals and paying homage to sham spectacles, Let 
alone the high spirit of sacrifice, tolerance of doctrines and catholicity of 
faith, permeating the practices of the people at one time, which were latterly 
superseded by the creed of communal discrimination and conflict of faiths, even. 
the artistic excellence, the characteristic feature of early creations, was 
incapable of evoking a feeling of sympathy and sense of appreciation in their 
hearts. They were callous witnesses of those works of art brought into exist- 
ence by the religious zeal of their ancestors, smouldering in decay and dilapi- 
dation, Nay, some of them had actually and actively contributed to the. 
deplorable condition of the relics by playing the rdle of the vandal and the 
_ iconoclast. To crown all, as the mockery would have it, they had installed, 
unhewn stones or uncouth idols as deities in place and by the side of their 
earlier counterparts and were busy in worshipping them with great enthusiasm 
having erected new sbrines and temples of indifferent appearance over them! 
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Then what about the inscriptions, the authentic and pracioug,,da,, 
cuments lying about in and outside the old temples near their very hearths 
aud fields? These were installed there originally by their forefathers. with the 
avowed intention that the general public should realise their importance 
and preserve them together with the benefactions registered therein. It 
may not be proper to expect under the existing conditions that all and sundry 
should be aware of the contents of these records written hundreds of years. 
ago in an ancient and obsolete alphabet and language. But it would be 
justin the fitness of things to hope that our people understood at least their 
purpose and value in a general way and took due care to protectthem from 
destruction. But alas! on the contrary the attitude betrayed by them in 
regard to these epigraphical records was one of appalling ignorance and 
unbecoming lack of understanding. The inscribed stones and tablets were. 
recklessly handled and put to all sorts of reprehensible service, In most 
cases superstition was rampant investing them with mysterious significance, 
and it was believed that they held the key to trace the whereabouts of hidd- 
en treasures! What is all this if not a symptom of social deterioration and 
cultural degradation ! 


Marserat Corzecrep: Most of the collection work pursued in the 
manner described above was undertaken and completed in course of my tours, 
in 1930-34, which were planned in suitable stages during different seasons 
of the year according to my leisure and convenience. Consequently I was 
able to survey parts of the Gulbarga Dt. and a major portion of the Kopbal 
Dt. of the Hyderabad State. This area, rich in historical material, has hither- 
to remained almost unexplored, and no systematic attempt has been made 
so far to tap its immense resources to the fullest extent. This being the fact 
and asthe material collected by me thus comes from aregion which might 
well be reckoned as a virgin field, it may not be too much to expect that 
every bit of information gleaned from this tract should be new and inter- 
esting in its own way and contribute to our knowledge of history, epigra- 
phy, religion, art and culture of India in general and of Karnataka in parti- 
cular, These expectations are fulfilled in a large measure even from -a 
perusal of this study which includes only a part of my total collection, 


Irs Srupy axp Puszication: Collection of the original sources is like 
Jaying the foundations of a building. It is the preliminary part of the work a 
true historian has to shoulder. But it does not end with this, Interpretation 
of the material thus collected in its proper perspective and reconstruction 
of the edifice of history on this foundation in correlation with the known 
. facts, is the next momentous task he has to apply himself to, With this 
end. are I set myself to a close.and intensive stady of the material 
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at-my disposal. In the earlier stages of my study I contributed several 
articles dealing with the important aspects of my discoveries in the periodicals 
and journals of Karnataka and Maharashtra. These have been published in 
the Prachina Karnataka, Jaya Karnataka, Prabuddha Karnitaka, Sarana 
Sahitya, Karmavira, Sarhyukta Karnataka, Karnatak Historical Review, 
Nijama Vijaya, Pragati ani Jinavijaya, eto. A skeleton list of my epigraphical 
collection has been published in the Karndtak Historical Review, 1934. 
But my chief concern was to publish my entire collection of inscriptions 
with fell text, critical introduction, translation, notes, etc. in one or two 
suitable volumes. Such an opportunity presented itself in 1938 with the 
sanction of a substantial grant under the scheme for the advancement of 
Kannada Research sponsored by the Bombay Government. But unfortunately 
oa account of abnormal conditions created by the World War IT and other 
unforeseen difficulties the proposal did not materialise, 


Jaina Anriquitizs AND Ericraras: In the course of my explorations 
I came across a large number of Jaina antiquities including epigraphs. These 
tmvited my special attention and became the object of my admiration from 
the beginning. This may be attributed to the aesthetic sense evinced 
by the followers of the faith in the selection of picturesque sites for their 
monuments, the refined mode of craftsmanship exhibited in their works 
of art and the message of optimism proclaiming itself through their religious 
life with all its emphasis on ascetic renunciation. 

Thus, when my entire collection lay in an unpublished state, a 
Suggestion came in behalf of the Jivaraija Jaina Granthamala, Sholapur, for 
publishing the Jaina inscriptions in my possession, I welcomed the idea and in 
consutation with the editor of the Granthamala it was decided that I should 
edit the inscriptions in proper arrangement with full texts, exhaustive in- 
troductions and suitable translations, 


Accordingly I have taken out all the epigraphs in my collection 
having a bearing on the religious and social aspects of Jainism, studied them 
eritically in their historical setting and presented them in proper arrangement 
im the following two parts of this work. The total number of inscriptions 
edited here comes to 53. Out of these, Part II contains 17 inscriptions 
from the Gulbarga District. The remaining 36 inscriptions which hail from 
the former Kopbal District of Sir Salar Jung’s Jagir, are included in Part 
TII of this section. I have also proposed in the present part to take a 
collective view of the contents of these epigraphs and their main contribution 
to our knowledge, at a further stage. 


But before doing so it would be profitable to take into account 
the light received from other material also in my antiquarian collection, which 
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i@ neither meagre nor insignificant in the context of our shady.. ‘This 
material consists of such sources as the local traditions, architectural and 
sculptural relics, literary works, etc. The evidence furnished by this material, 
though ostensibly not so authentic as that of the epigraphs, is all the 
same considerably helpful for our purpose. For -it illuminates our way 
in a large measure by its lucid testimony in places and on points wherein 
our epigraphs are either not forthcoming or singularly silent. And thus 
do these sources run to our rescue by filling in many a gap in the historical 
narrative and prompting us to read more and more details in the colourful 
picture of the times. 


Now, I shall proceed with an examination of these sources pointing 
out their significance wherever possible and necessary in correlationship 
with the contents of the epigraphs at our disposal, First in order will be 
the places in the Gulbarga District. They are as follows, 


Apaxi ; 
This village contains a large number of Jaina antiquities which 


were found scattered in damaged and neglected condition in different 
parts of the locality. We will notice the conspicuous among them here, - 


i) The upper portion of a broken stone pillar was spotted out lying 
near the temple of Pyati (i. e., market) Hanuman. This bore the figures 
of the Jinas in standing and sitting postures carved in miniature size. The 
purpose of this pillar could not be judged properly, but it is obvious that 
it must have been originally associated with a Jaina temple or erenenee 
It was probably a Manastambha. 


ii) Near this and in the same place was discovered another stone 
pillar rectangular in shape bearing inscriptions. These inscriptions have 
been edited in full as Nos, 9 to 12 in Part II. 


iii) In the open space adjoining the house of Bapurao, a resident 
of the village, were observed three handsome images of Tirthakaras lying 
in a neglected condition. Fairly big in size, they were carved out in finely 
polished black granite stone. Their workmanship was of a high order. 
If my identification is correct, two of them represented Parévandtha and 
Vardhaména and the third image would be that of Santinitha, There 
could be no doubt that they must have been consecrated in temples and 
worshipped with devotion at one time. But subsequently when the tide 
turned against the Jaina creed in the country and the temples sanctified 
by their presence became victims of neglect and decay, they must have 
‘been exposed and set aside. It was a matter for wonder as to how 
‘escaped the fate that befell the other Jaina sentiquities of the ples end 
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siéVived ‘almost ‘unmolested till that day! 16 is not unlikely that the spell 
bf aitistic excellence surrounding them might have by itself acted as a 
é&iéld that defied the ruthless hand of the iconoclast. I do not know what 
happened to these charming sculptures ever since I took leave of them. 


iv) A stone fragmant containing a damaged and worn out epigraph 
was detected near the Kadim Jumma Mugjid. The inscription has been 
edited as No, 13 in Part II. 


te _ Reviewing the nature of these antiquities through the perspective 
of the epigraphical evidence, the picture that emerges before our eyes in 
regpect of this place will be as follows. Adaki was an important seat of 
Jainism which flourished here broadly during the period of the 11th 
to the 18th centuries a.p, A substantial section of its population including 
members of the wealthy mercantile community was of Jaina persuasion. 
It was bristling with many beautiful Jaina temples which were under the 
management of influential divines reputed for their learning and piety. 
One of these temples was named Koppa Jinialaya and it was dedicated to 
the god Parévanitha, The image of Parévanitha which graced this temple 
and, which is referred to in the inscriptions as Chenna Paréva or ‘Parévanitha, 
the Beautiful’, was in all probability one of the sculptures described above, 
Another temple was called Madaviya Piriya Basadi. The image of Mahavira 
of the above mentioned three sculptures was probably enshrined herein. The 
third ‘sculpture might possibly have adorned the temple built by the two 
merchants, Mallisejti and Kalisetti. The ancient name of the village was 
‘Adakki and it was situated in the district of Mirinte Three Hundred. 


ALAND 


This town is situated in the Payagdi Jagir at a distance of about 
a7 miles towards the northwest of Gulbarga. Although not many antiquities 
of the Jaina faith were discovered here, there are sufficient indications 
to vouchsafe the importance of the place as a stronghold of Jainism in 
the, Mediaeval Epoch. Most of the Jaina relics seem to have been destroyed 
or submerged under the impact of other creeds that gained ascendency 
afterwards, This place is referred to as Alande in the inscriptions. 
It was the headquartes of a district styled Alande Thousand, evidently 
comprising one thousand villages. This territory is roughly represented by 
the modern district of Gulbarga. 


The following three antiquities noticed in the course of my explo- 
vation of this place may be mentioned here, i) An inscribed slab the writing 
‘on Which could be approximately ascribed to the times of the Rashtrakitas, 
Nothing could be made out of this record as it was badly obliterated. ii) Two 
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images one of which was Parévanitha, a fair specimen of sculpture, roughly 
assignable to the 11-12th century a. pv. iii) A beautiful image of 
Jindévara in the possession of Mr. Rajaram Patil, a Jaina resident of the place. 


The large number of Jaina families that have survived here to 
the present day, and a good quantity of religious traditions and manuscript 
works preserved amongst them, point to the prominence of this place as a 
resort of the Jaina doctrine. According to one tradition this town was 
known as Alakavati in the heyday of its glory. Another tradition credits this 
place with the honour of a visit by Jinaséna Bhattaraka, the reputed preceptor 
of ‘the Rashtrakita monarch Amédghavarsha Nripatuhga. The belief is 
prevalent that a pontifical seat was founded at Malkhéd by this divine and 
that this tract came under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the preceptors 
of his line, The members of the local Jaina community still pay their homage 
to the pontifical throne of the Malkhéd gurus. Being the native place 


of that inveterate foe of the Jaina creed, Ekdntada Ramayya;! this town 
would also have witnessed his early contacts with the followers of the faith. 


A peep into the nature of the old religious works preserved in some 
households here will prove useful. I may note at the outset an unfortunate 
event that was reported to me in this connection. A big collection of 
manuscript works on palmleaf, handed down for generations as precious heirloom 
in some families, was wilfully cast away and destroyed some years ago by 
persons who were too innocent to realise their worth and too incapable 
to take proper care of them. Now I will proceed to specify by way of 
illustration a few such works as I think to be representative from among. 
the many I could glance through hurriedly within the short time at 
my disposal, A palmleaf manuscript work named Kaumudi Kathe was in 
the possession of Mr. Hirachand Sakharam Kothari, It is written in 
early Kannada alphabet of about the 12th century a, p. and ascribed to 
the authorship of Mangarasa. Students of Sanskrit literature are aware 
of the existence of a Jaina work named Samyaktva Kaumudi by an author 
of the Digambara School*, Three authors bearing the name Maigarasa 
figure in the history of Kannada literature.* One of them assigned 
to the early part of the 16th century a. p. was the author of Samyaktva 
Kaumadi. No work bearing the above title is attributed to any of these, 
So this appears to be a new work, The subject merits further investi- 
gation. 





1 Ep. Ind, Vol. V, p. 337 ; Sarane Sahitya, 1941, pp. 127-80, 
2 H. D. Velankar: Jinaratnakdéa, p. 424. . 
3 Karpiteke Kavicharite, Vol. I, pp. 416-17 ; Vol. Il, pp. 179 
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°  fnother manuseript work in Kannada found with the same owner 
wasthe commentary of a treatise entitled Gitada or Samgita Vitaraga. Ite 
author as revealed by the colophon is known to be Abhinava Charukirti 
Pandita who belonged to the lineaga of pontiffs of Sravana Belgola and 
bore the. epithets, Srimad Rayarajaguru, Bhimandalacharya, Mahavada- 
vadiévara, etc. 1 may mention two more works in manuscript form which 
were in the possession of another resident of the place, Mr. Padamasetti, 
Mali Patil. One was Harivarmnga Purina by Mangarasa,’ in Kannada, The 
other is the well known Kannada poetical work, Bharatééa Vaibhava by 
Ratndkara Varni. 


Aland played a prominent rdle, though in an indirect manner, in the 
history of the decline of Jainism in Karnataka. For, this was the native place 
of Ekantada Ramayya, the militant protagonist of the Saivite upheaval in 
the 12th century a. p., who dealt a staggering blow to the followers of the 
Jaina Liaw. The famous inscription at Ablir*® recounting his exploits, states 
that he was born in a Brahmana family at Alande which is identical with 
modern Aland. This place is referred to as ‘the town of Sdmanatha’ in the 
Ablér inscription, An inscription at Aland itself which is edited by me else- 
where® describes this place as specially favoured by Sdmésvara, Sdméévara or 
Sdmaniatha appears to have been the favourite deity of Ekantada Ramayya; for 
as revealed by the Ablir epigraph, -he later on worshipped god Sdmanitha 
at Hulige e and founded, after his victory over the Jainas, a temple in honour 
of Vira Sémanitha at Ablar.4 The Sdméévara temple at Ablir which contains 
the above-noted epigraph, also possesses sculptured panels depicting the scenes 
of Ekantada Rimayya’s eccounter against the Jainas. One of them shows 
how he laid a wager by cutting off his head—which was to be restored again— 
to establish the supremacy of god Siva in the presence of the local chief Sanka- 
gavunda and his Jaina supporters, Another presents the scene of a Jina’s image 
laid prostrate for being smashed by the successful adherents of the Saiva faith, 
A third one portrays the episode of Ekintada Ramayya receiving the certifi- 
cate of victory conferred on him by the Jainas. At the top of these panels are 
engraved inscriptions which read like labels describing the scenes. In my recent 
visit to Ablir, I secured a copy of a manuscript work called Ablir a Charitre.. 
This is composed in Kannada verse and belongs to a late period. It narrates the 
achievements of Ekaintada Ramayya in the legendary fashion. In this poem 
we are told that conversions from Jainism to Saivism took place on a large 





1 This appears to be a new work, 
9 Ep. Ind., Vol, V, pp. 287 ff 

8 Ibid, Vol. XXVIII, pt. i 

4 Ibid, Vol. V, pp. 255 and 258. 
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scale in the wake Ekantada Ramayyoe’s victory. This information, curiotsly 
enough, is vouched by the fact that a very large number of miniature Sivaliigas 
were unearthed at Ablir some years ago. One such was also shown to me. It 
may be remarked that the epithet Ekantada of Ramayya appears to have been 
borne by him as a contrast to indicate his opposition to and victory over the 
doctrine of Anékanta, i.e., Jainism. In my review of Jainism in Karnataka, 
above, I have made passing observations on the age of decadence that saw the 
downfall of Jainism. The evidence adduced here lends additional strength to 
those observations. ' 
Banxtz 

This village is about 18 miles towards the south-east of Gulbarga. 
It is reckoned as a holy place and visited by the members of the Jaina 
community hailing even from far-off places. The centre of attraction for such 
visitors is an old Jaina temple that has betrayed the hand of the iconoclast 
and succeeded in preserving the time-honoured objects of worship to the 
present day. An archaeologist can claim much deeper interest in this 
place than an ordinary devotee, for it is replete with antiquities which 
deserve careful investigation in spite of their lying in a neglected and damaged 
condition, A diligent observer will be able to detect in this locality nicely 
dressed or carved columns of stones which must have adorned the temples 
formerly, detached pedestals which must have supported: fine sculptures of 
deities at one time, broken limbs and fragments of images which were under 
worship in their good old days and other relics in almost each and every street 
and lane. We may notice a few among them below in some detail. 


To start with, we shall proceed to the Jaina temple referred to 
above, It is popularly known as Basti Gudi. Its original structure, apparent- 
ly erected in the Chalukyan style of architecture, might be ascribed to a 
fairly early period. But it appears to have undergone more than one 
renovation from time to time; and some of the additions and alterations 
superimposed upon it are of fairly modern date, The temple contains the 
following images which are under worship; Adinatha, Chauvisa Tirthankara, 
Pirévanitha, Vardhamana, Chandranitha (Chandraprabha), Santinatha and 
Padmavati. These are fairly big in size and handsome in appearance, and 
they are retained in a good state of preservation. 

Two sculptures set up in the premises of this temple merit particular 
attention. One of them is the representation of two monks in a sitting 
posture, one beside the other, on a slab of stone. These figures are not 
atjended with the triple umbrella or other familiar paraphernalia of the Jinas 
or: Tirthakaras, So it may not be correct to identify them with the 
latter. Similar sculptures were detected elsewhere also in these parts, and I 
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shall have occasions to refer to them later, In regard to the identification of 
this sculpture I may suggest the following. As all these temples belong to 
the Digambara School, it is likely that these sculptures represent two earliest 
and most eminent teachers of the School, In order to determine which these 
could be, we shall examine the inscriptions at Sravana Belgola, the greatest 
repository of South Indian Jainism. In these epigraphs frequent mention is 
made of three teachers who figure as the early pioneers of the Jaina doctrine 
in the South. They are Kondakunda, Umiasvati alias Gridhrapifichhacharya 
and Samantabhadra.’ This fact is confirmed by other sources also. It may be 
assumed that the pair of ascetics under consideration stands for the first two of 
these’. That is only a conjecture. The other sculpture is locally known as 
Jattinga, This image is set up in a corner of the verandah of the main temple, 
and a devotee is expected to pay his homage to the deity either at the 
commencement or termination of his circumambulation of the main shrine. 
Jattinga, in common parlance, means ‘a wrestler’ or ‘a hero’; but here, he 
represents a member of the Jaina pantheon and may be identified with 
Keshétrapila or. Bhairava. 

Turning to other relics, a stone image of Vardhamana was lying in a 
field near the village belonging to Kulkarni Martandappa. The sculpture was 
fairly big in size and decently executed. Another stone image of approximately 
the same size was noticed on the boundary of the same field. The sculpture is 
believed to be Padmavatt, the famous Yakshini of Pargvanitha Tirthakara. But 
carefully examined, she is found to be Ambika, the Yakshini of Néminitha, for 
she bears two hands and is attended with a mango bunch and children, which 
are her characteristic attributes. At the top of the image was noticed the 
miniature figure of the Jina. A temple or shrine dedicated to this deity might 
have been in existence nearby. In another place was detected a slab containing 
the representation of two warriors with bow and arrow below, having the effigy 
of Jina at the top. 


These and other relics discovered in this village may roughly be ascri- 
bed to the period of the twelfth century a.p. They establish the fact that this 
place must have been a flourishing seat of Jainism in the Mediaeval Epoch. 
This place finds its mention as Bamakura in the local records of the later days. 
Its earlier from Bhomukura is met with in an eleventh century inscription of the 
locality. The earlier and original name of the village thus apears to have been 





1 Itis interesting to note that Samantabhadra is characterised by the epithet Vane 
vasin probably denoting his association with Banavisi; Ind. Ant. Vol, XI, p. 247. 


2 This piece of sculpture needs to be distinguished from a Nishidhikalla or Nishidi 
memorial; for the two parallel figures clearly represent the monks or Achiryas of 
equal status and there is no indication to trace the relationship of a teacher and a 
discigle or a devotee between them as is the case in the latéer soulptare, 
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Bhimukura which means ‘a mirror of the earth’. This is obviously a poetic 
expression, and it is interesting to note how such a name was familiarized 
into common usage. 

Decadence of religion brings in its train travesty of the original 
institutions and of the lofty symbols associated with it. This is followed by 
social degradation, and the degenerate mind of the masscs makes room for all 
kinds of superstitions. This truth is illustrated by the following three instances 
which came to my notice in this place: i) In a prveious paragraph I have refer- 
red to the image of Vardhamana. This sculpture is known as Battale Gauramma 
or the ‘Naked Goddess’ among the rural folk. It is worshipped by women desirous 
of children! ii) At another spot, I saw a fairly big stone pedestal bearing the 
figures of lions. Lion being the emblem of Mahivira, the pedestal should have 
originally belonged to an image of Mahavira. But it is now recognised by the 
villagers as Anagisuva Kallu or the ‘Mocking Stone’. Children suffering from 
scabies of the mouth are taken to this pedestal and asked to mock at it. And 
they are cured of the disease! iii) Another stone with Jaina sculptures was 
attributed similar miraculous power. Persons sore with nervous sprain had only 
to rub the aching limb against it; and the pain was said to vanish in a moment! 


Crinonopt 

This is the headquarters of the taluk of the same name. To the super- 
ficial observer, this place apparently beurs no trace of relationship with the cult of 
Lord Jina, But carefully investigated, it would yield many a vestige of the 
faith, I may mention a few that invited my attention incidentally: i) An 
image of a Tirthakara was found buried in the butchers’ quarter. ii) A Nishidhi 
memorial stone was noticed in the same place. iii) A fairly big and handsome 
sculpture of Pargvanitha with his familiar serpent hood was discovered in the 
market area. iv) Another image of the same size and workmanship with the 
lion pedestal was detected in the same region. This was evidently Mahavira. 
These relics testify to the existence, at one time, of more than one fine temple 
dedicated to the Jaina deities and a good number of followers of the creed 
in this locality. 

GuLBARGA 

This place has no better story to tell in regard to the vestiges of 
the Jaina creed, most of which appear to have been either submerged or 
destroyed. I may mention a few that arrested my attention in the course 
of my survey: i) A fairly big and nicely cut stone image of Parévanitha 
Tirthakara in the sitting posture and bearing the characteristic serpent canopy 
was seen near a well in the Jagat area. ii) A similar image of the same deity, 
in standing posture was observed in the same place. Temples wherein these 


. images were enshrined originally, might have stood at one time somewhere 
nearby. But no trace of them was to be seen at present. iii) A stone pillar 
24 
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rectangular in shape and moulded like the Manastambha was lying near the 
Hanuman temple outside the Brahmapura area. These objects may roughly be 
assigned to the twelfth century a. p. 
Hiaarat 

This village included in the Saradgi taluk of the Payaga Jagir 
is about 5 miles to the east of Gulbarga. The belief is prevalent in regard 
to this locality that formerly it was a stronghold of the Jaina faith, all the 
inhabitants having been its followers. This tradition is duly substantiated 
by the proportionately large number of Jaina families residing in this 
village to the present day. Further corroborative evidence on the subject 


is furnished by a piece of sculpture discovered near a well in this village. 
This sculpture consists of the figure of Pargvanitha Tirthakara attended 
by the two Sasanadévatas, Dharanéndra and Padmavati, all carved in a 
single frame of stone. The image is fairly big in size. Evidently it must have 
been installed once upon a time in a temple dedicated to the deity. 
The well which is known as the Jinadévara Bhivi (i. e., the well of Jinadéva ) 
has still preserved in its name the Jaina associations of the bygone days. 
Harasirz 

This big village is about 8 miles to the north-west of Gulbarga. 
It contains a large number of ancient temples and sculptures many of 
which are associated with Jainism. I noticed at least three Jaina 
temples and over a dozen beautiful stone images of Tirthakaras in and 
near them. The temples presented themselves as fair specimens of the 
Chalukyan architecture of the Mediaeval epoch; but unfortunately they 
were standing in a desolate condition. The images were not only not under 
worship, but were lying in a forsaken state. Many of them were badly 
damaged and discarded. 

One of the temples was in a somewhat better state of preservation 
than the other two. This was triple-shrined, containing three inner shrines 
dedicated to three deities. The presiding deity was Parévanitha whose 
image was installed in the main shrine facing the east. The image was 
fairly big in size, a fine specimen of sculpture _having an imposing appearance. 
It was attended on the two sides by the Sasanadévatas, Dharanéndra and 
Padmivati. At the entrance into this shrine were seen the images of the same 
Jina on the two sides. Of the two collateral shrines facing the north and the 
south respectively, the former again contained a similar image of the same 
deity. Outside the entrance of this shrine on each side were installed the 

1 Iam not sure if this image could be Supargva and not Parivandtha. Epigraphiocal 
evidence is available to show that the image of Supairfva was not unknown to these 


parts. An inscription on stone from Honwéd, Bijapur District, speaks of a triple- 


shrined temple in that place, whose central deity was SAntinitha, the two side deities 
being Pardvandtha and Suparéva; Ind. Ant., Vol, XIX, p. 269. 
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images of the Yaksha pair, Dharanéndra and Padmavati.. Padmavati was sur- 
mounted by the Kirtimukha motif and held in her four hands, a goad, a rosary, 
a noose and a fruit, The other collateral shrine possessed an image of Mahavira 
of like workmanship and appearance. On the two sides of its entrance were 
set up the images of Mahavira and Chauvisa Tirthakara, necessarily of smaller 
size. : 

The other two temples were in ruins and the images owned by them 
were dislodged and seriously tampered with. Mention must be made here of 
two inscribed slabs standing in the first temple described above. The writing 
on them was almost completely wiped out and, as | have narrated in the 
introductory remarks of inscription No. 17, this was a deliberate act on the part 
of the temple priest. Had they been in good condition, the epigraphs should 
have furnished much useful information regarding the local history of the Jaina 
faith. Save the solitary family of the priest, no followers of the faith had 
survived, neither in this village, nor in the neighbouring locality. It was no 
wonder then that the Jaina antiquities, as related above, had fallen a helpless 
victim to the forces of decay and destruction, and their condition was worsening 
with the passage of time. The above notice of the few surviving relics is 
enough to vouchsafe the fact that the village must have been an influential 
centre of the Jaina creed in the heyday of its glory; and this fact becomes all 
the more significant, as it should be, when viewed in the larger context of its 
having been a Brahmanical agrahdra on the testimony of some of the well- 
preserved epigraphs of the locality. 

Harrantru 


This village situated in the Afjalpur taluk of the Payaga Jagir is about 
26 miles to the south-west of Gulbarga To a superficial observer it might appear 
that this place was devoid of the vestiges of the Jaina creed on account of the 
overwhelming predominance of the temples and other objects of the Viragaiva 
cult. A close and careful investigation however has revealed the existence of 
the following relics of the Jaina faith: i) A amall temple was found in a 
desolate condition in a corner of the village. Two images of the Tirthakaras 
in the seated posture of Palyankasana were noticed in the wuin shrine of the 
temple. ii) Another image of Chauvisa Tirthakara standing in the Kayotsarga 
posture was detected in the. same temple oustide the main shrine. iii) One 
more Tirthakara image was lying in the premises of thistemple. iv) A 
detached stone pedestal bearing the figures of lions, which should have 
originally belonged to an image of .Vardhamana, now missing, was built 
into the fort wall near the main gate of the village. 
At the entrance of the main shrine referred to above were seen 
' the sculptures of two Dvarapalakas bearing the Vaishnavite attributes of 
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conch and dise, It was therefore evident that the temple was originally 
associated with the cult of Vaishnavism. It may be seen from the presence 
of the large number of Jaina images as indicated above that the village should 
have possessed more than one temple of the Jaina creed. Subsequently, with 
the ascendancy of the Viraéaiva creed both the Jaina and the Vaishnavite 
temples must have fallen into disuse; and so the Jaina images appear to have 
been brought from their ruined temples and kept in the deserted Vaishnavite 
temple. Thus did the two creeds come closer and become friends in their comm- 
on adversity. In this manner we can explain the apparently anomalous position 
of the Jaina images in a Vaishnavite temple. The Jaina antiquities noted 
above are reminiscent of the considerable influence wielded by the creed at 
one time over the inhabitants of this place. 


A few facts regarding the historical significance of this place as gath- 
ered from the inscriptions of the area deserve to be noted here. These inscri- 
ptions hail from Chinmalli and are dated in the period of the 13th century a. D. 
The early name of the place was Attintru and it is characterised asa Fort. 
It was the headquarters of a tract consisting of eighty villages. This tract was 
under the administration of the chiefs of the Silahira stock. Epigraphical dis- 
coveries of the past decades have revealed the existence of a large number of 
units of the Silahara families that had settled as petty local rulers, in the regi- 
on of the Gulbarga and Bijapur districts, including the Akkalkot area. One 

‘of these units was the family of chiefs administering over the tract of Attiniru’. 


Howasi~Hapaaai 


This is a petty village about 8 miles to the west of Gulbarga, It is 
looked upon as # holy place of pilgrimage and visited by Jainas of these parts. 
The sole object of interest for such pilgrims is an ancient Jaina temple that 
has survived to the present day through all the storm and stress of the past 
eight centuries and over, in a region which was the scene of political revolu- 
tions and an arena of warring creeds. The temple is known as the Pargvanatha- 
Padmivati Basti. it is designated ‘Sri Kshétra Hunasi-Hadagali Parsvand- 
tha-Padmiivati Basti’ in the official records. 

The temple is situated in the western part of the village. It is an 
extensive structure surrounded by a compound wall with a spacious 
court-yard providing accommodation for the pilgrims. Most of these con- 
structions are of later times excepting the main shrine which hasbeen some- 


how preserved as the earliest nucleus, The original temple appears to have 
Pl A ln ee 





1 This information is tased on unpublished inscriptions of my private collection. In an 
article contributed to the Epigraphia Indica I have disoussed the history of the several 
branches of the Silahira stock, See Vol. XXVII, part II, pp. 65-74, 
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been a product of the Chalukyan school of architecture, and there is evidence 
to surmise that it has undergone more than one renovation during the subse- 
quent centuries. 


The images under worship in the central shrine were reported to be 
Parévanitha and Vardhamana. Insufficiency of light stood in the way of my 
examining them carefully. But there seems to be no reason to doubt the vera- 
city of the information. Epigraphical evidence, however, indicates that this 
must only be halftruth. The contents of the inscription standing in the 
verandah of this temple, which has been edited elsewhere (Part 11, No.2), 
speak of the erection of the temple in honour of Pargvandtha and 
the consecration of the image. It is likely that the same original image 
of Parévanitha has been preserved to the present day. The epigraph 
incidentally refers to another collateral deity, viz. Santinitha. It is 
not known when and under what circumstances the latter was replaced by 
Vardhamana. 


Now, we may scrutinize the icons placed in the verandah of the 
temple: i) Two of these are the Sasanadévatas of Parévanatha, viz., 
Dharanéndra and Padmavati. The Yaksha couple resembles each other 
in having the sérpent hood and four arms with their common attributes. The— 
objects held in the four hands are as follows: right upper, a goad; right 
lower, a lotus bud; left upper, a noose; left lower, a fruit. Padmivati, 
though a secondary deity, assumed importance in course of time and was 
worshipped with great popularity." This fact explains the prominence 
attained by her in this place. ii) The third image is that of Kali, locally known 
as Kalamma. This divinity is to be identified with the Vidyadovi of the 
Jaina pantheon, She has four hands which bear the following attributes: 
right upper, Varada; right lower, sword; left upper, shield; left lower, fruit, 
iit) Another sculpture is the representation of two monks in seated posture with 
the miniature figure of the Jina overhead. A similar sculpture was noticed 
at Bankir, the identity of which has been discussed in an earlier paragraph. iv) 
Images of Hanumin and Ganééa were also noticed by the side of the above 
deity Kalamma. These point to the influence of popular Hindu religion on 
the Jaina followers during the later period. 


In the same verandah was noticed an inscription on a stone tablet. 
This record has been edited in full, in Part 11 (No.2). The epigraph 


refers to a monk named Arhanandi Bettada Dévaru who was an ancestor of 


the line of spiritual teachers of Rakkf&sayya. Another preceptor who bore 





1 Asan outstanding instance of the prominance gained by this deity we may refer to the 
temple dedicated to Padmavati at Humchoha in the Shimoga District, Mysore State, 
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identical name figures in an inscription at Kannir in the Bijapur District.’ 
Arhanandi of the latter record lived in 1113 4. p. whereas the date of his 
namesake of the Hunasi-Hadagali inscription may roughly be ascribed to the 
middle of the 11th century a.p. Hence the two teachers must apparently 
be different. 


IxcaLer 

This village included in the Chitaépur taluk of the Payaga Jagir 
is about 4 miles to the south from the Shahabad Railway Station. It contains 
a large number of temples and other objects, some of which are associated 
with the cult of Jainism. One temple dedicated to Lord Jina was found 
deserted in a desolate condition Another was a mass of ruins. They must 
have been fair specimens of the Chalukyan architecture in their well-preserved 
state. 


The first temple mentioned above is situated in the heart of the 
village close to the house of the Police Patil, An inscription on stone found 
in this temple has been edited in Part 11 (No.1). The temple was constructed 
by Jakaladévi, a queen of the Western Chalukya king Vikramaditya VI; and 
the circumstances of its origin have been narrated in an interesting manner in 

“the record. Some images were observed in a damaged and negtected condition 
outside this temple. These appeared to have been originally associated with 
the temple. 


The second Jaina temple in ruins noted before is popularly called 
the Jakkav vana or Vaijakkavvana Gudi (i. c., the temple of Jakkavva or Vaija- 
kkavva). It is located outside the village. Among the surviving fragments 
of the original temple the following may be mentioned: i) Door-jambs with 
the carvings of the figures of the Jina in standing and sitting postures. 
ii) The sculpture of a deity called Jakkavva or Vaijakkavva. The figure 
is of a non-descript appearance and may be either a Tirthakara or Padmavati. 
This otherwise uncared for image is occasionally recipient of some homage 
on the part of innocent womenfolk who offer flowers and light a lamp 
before it. 


It may be useful now to take into account some of the legends prevail- 
ing here: i) It is believed that the village was founded after the deity 
noticed sbove, to wit, Jakkavva or Vaijakkavva whose tutelage and influence 
are still perceptible among the inhabitants of the place. This is illustrated 
in the amazonian nature of the women of the locality according to some 
observers. 2) Another legend is renfiniscent of the past glory the place 
is said to have enjoyed in good old days.when the local merchants were trading 


} An. Rep. on 8. I. Epigraphy, 1933-34, Appendix E, No. 177. 
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in elephants and gems. Critically examined, these stories seem to contain 
some grains of historical truth. Epigraphical evidence is at our disposal, 
which shows that this village was allotted to his queen Jakaladévi by 
Vikramaditya VI and that it was administered by her. It may therefore 
be concluded that these traditions which only appear to be indistinct and 
tortuous echoes of the above event, attempt to portray in their own way 
a hazy picture of those times. 

An inscription from Hirelingadahalli, Havéri taluk, Dharwar Dt., 
speaks of one Jakalamahadévi, a queen of Vikramaditya V1. The epigraph 
refers itself to the reign of the king; but its date is lost on account of the 
damaged and mutilated condition of the stone. This Jakalamahadévi who 
appears to have been ruling over the village, made a gift to the god 
Svayambhiidéva. An examination of the pragasti with which she is introduced 
shows that she was different from the Jakaladévi of the Ingalgi record. This 
is confirmed also by the former's religious leanings which are indicated by the 
gift. Thus we have to conclude that Vikramaditya VI had one more queen 
who bore the same name as his queen of the Hunasi-Hadagali inscription, who 
was administering a village in the Dharwar area, and who was most probably 
a follower of the Brahmanical faith of her husband, 

I have discussed at some length in my introductory remarks on 
the Ingalgi inscription the probable identity of the deity Mahu Manikya 
occurring in the record. The point may further be elaborated in the light 
of additional evidence. An inscription from Hunasikatti, Sampgaum taluk, 
Belgaum District, incidentally refers to the Basadi of Manikyadéva at Kodana 
Parvadavalli which has been identified with the present-day Mugatkhin 
Hubballi. The epigraph is dated in a. p, 1130-31 in the reign of the 
Western Chalukya king Bhiilékamalla and records a gift of land for the 


worship of the deity Ekagaleya Pargvanitha associated with the above-named 
temple of Manikyadéva.* There is no indication in the record to determine 
the nature of the god Manikyadéva, But it is clear from the context 
that he, at any rate, could not have been Parésvanatha; fur the latter figures 
in the same context as a collateral deity. However, it is not unlikely that this 
Manikyadéva stands for Vardhamana, the illustrious Jina of the pantheon. 
Jinamanikya Siri’ is the name borne by some members of the Jaina ascetic 
order. Herein also we can possibly trace a reference to the particular divinity 
( viz., Vardhamina ) of the Jaina pantheon, which was characterised as the 
‘manikya’ or gem among the Jinas or the Tirthakaras, 





1 In, Rep. on 8. I. Epigraphy, 1932-38, Appendix D, No. 105, 
2 Ind. Ant., Vol. X, p. 132. 
8 Ibid, Vol. XI, p. 250. 
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Kxiraat 


This village is about 14 miles to the west of the Chitapur Station 
on the Nizam’s State Railway. It is regarded as a holy place and its sanctity 
is compared with that of the Kasi Kehétra. This claim is justified by the 
presence, in this place, of a Jarge number of temples dedicated to Siva. In the 
midst of these monuments of the Brahmanical faith it is interesting to observe 
the remains of a huge Jaina temple which was found lying in a deplorably 
desolate condition. The stately image of Pirégvanatha with his serpent hood 
and other paraphernalia, which must have once consecrated and adorned the 
temple, was still lying in the debris of ruins. No inscription pertaining to 
this temple could be traced. All the monuments referred to above may be 
roughly ascribed to the: 12th century a. p. The old name of this place as 
gathered from inscriptions in other temples was Kaluge. It was the headquar- 
ters of the district -styled Mannedadi Thousand. The town was the headquar- 
ters of the chiefs of the Bina family, who were ruling in these parts. 

MauxuzEp 

This village situated in the Sédam taluk has been identified with 
Manyakhéta, the eminent capital of the Rashtrakitas of the Dekkan, I have 
explored this place carefully during my visits to it more than once, with a view 
to secure confirmatory evidence in support of this identification, But I was 
rather disappointed with iny findings which are as follows. Firstly, this place 
is poor in antiquities most of which are of a late period. Secondly, there is 
no trace whatsoever of cither the monuments or inscriptions of the Rashtrakita 
times. In the neighbouring villages which, as we shall see presently, are said to 
have constituted the suburbs of the great metropolis, I discovered some inscrip- 
tions of the later Chalukyas; but no single inscription of the Rashtrakatas was 
found anywhere.’ This glaring dearth of early relics may probably be ascribed 
to the close proximity of the river Kaginad which might have swept them away 
or submerged them by its overflowing operations. Excavations may yet reveal 
some of them. This suggestion is justified by the reported vestiges of old temples 
and other structures noticed by the residents of this place in the course of 
diggings for the foundations of new houses. 


Now we shall focus our attention for a while on the local traditions 
which are the next important, though secondary, sources of our information in 
the present enquiry. A tradition which unmistakably identifies this place with 





1 It is probable that the place name, Malakétaka mentioned in the Mudhd! plates 
of Piigavarman, of sbout the 6th century a. D., is indenital with Malkhéd. If this 
identification be oorrect, it would be the earliest epigraphical evidence regarding 
the existence of the place prior to the times of the Rashtrakitas. Vide Progress 
of Kannada Research in Bombay Provinoe, from 1941 to 1946, p. 71. 
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the illustrious capital of the Rashtrakitas, is prevalent among the common folk 
of these parts. According to this tradition it is believed that this was a very 
big city extending as far as Sédam, 10 miles to the east, and up to Dandéti, 
4 miles to the west, and including among its suburbs the modern twin villages 
of Nilhajli and Konkanalli between Sédam and Malkhéd. Malkhéd, as the 
report goes, was the seat of the royal palace; the imperial secretariate was 
housed at Sédam; the army was stationed at Dandoti; and the treasury was 
deposited at Nilhalli-Konkanalli. In support of this contention the name Dan- 
déti is said to have been derived from the word ‘dandu’ meaning ‘an army’, 
which has thus retained its old association to the present day.’ 


Greater corroboration of this belief is vouched by the memories che- 
rished by the Jaina community of this region. These reminiscences, which may 
be characterised as peculiarly Jaina traditions, emphasise in their own way 
on two inter-linked aspects of the problem; to wit, one, Malkhéd was the head- 
quarters of the Rashtrakitas of the Dekkan who were great patrons of 
Jainism; and two, it was an important ecclesiastical centre of the faith. We 
cannot, in this context, rule out the possibility that some of these traditions 
might have been influenced by the statements contained in the earlier works 
of the Jaina religious literature. Nevertheless we shall notice them here for 
what they are worth. 

Chronologically reviewed, the importance of Malkhéd as a seat of Jain- 
ism dates from the early period of the first century a,p. According to the 
later testimony of Haribhadrasiri, the author of Samyaktvasaptati, Malkhéd 
with its neighbourhood was inhabited by a fairly good number of followers of 
the Svétambara school of Jainism, when Padaliptacharya who lived circa first 
century A. p., visited the place’. It is revealing to note in this connection 
that this evidence of literature in regard to the existence of the followerg of 
the Svyétambara school in the south is substantiated by the testimony of the 
copper plate record of the Kadamba king Mrigééavarma, which speaks of ‘the 
great congregation of monks of white robes, engaged in the works as enjoined by 
the excellent religion propounded by the Arhat’, who lived in the 5th century 
A. D. in as southern a part of the country as the region of Banavasi.* 


The belief is voiced in certain quarters associating Malkhéd with the 
great teacher Kondakundaicharya. Another source of wider credence makes 


1 The old name of the village is met with in the form Dandahatti in an inscription from 
Tengali of about the 12th century a. pv. (Part II, No. 16). The latter part of the 
term which is haéii may be connected either with the Kannada expression haffi deno- 
ting ‘a settlement’ or with the Tamil word patt meaning ‘an abode’, as for instance in 
the famous place-name Tirupati. 
Mys. Arch, Report, 1923, pp. 10-11. 
os Ant, Vol. VII, p. 37. 
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the great disputant Akalanka, a native of this place. We have no means at our 
disposal to verify if the latter tradition has any independent locus standi of its 
own or to determine ifit merely echoes the statements of such literary works 
as the Kathikoga and the Akalanka-charita. It is not again unlikely that this 
tradition might have derived its inspiration from yet another source of informa- 
tion which establishes the relationship of Akalanka with the Déva Samgha 
of Manyakhéta.” While examining the antiquities of Aland we have noted 
the tradition asserting the foundation at Malkhéd of a pontifical seat of the 
Jaina teachers by Jinaséna Bhattaraka,” the reputed preceptor of the Rash- 
trakiita emperor Nripatunga Amoghavarsha ( 9th century a. pb. ). 

- Now we may concentrate our attention on the antiquities proper of 
the place. Leaving aside stray fragments of architectural structures of the 
bygone age, such as door jambs, lintels, etc., which are found here and there in 
a small number, since they lead us to no definite results in our quest, we shall 
proceed to the Néminatha Jinalaya, the only surviving relic of the Jaina faith. 
The edifice is neither stately nor conspicuous in dimensions. Still it creates an 
impression of solid and decent specimen of good architecture. The temple 
seems to have undergone more than one renovation. Parts of the structure 
and most of the images deposited herein bear the stamp of archaic style. Taking 
all aspects into account we may broadly ascribe the period of the 10th to the 
13th century as the age of the temple. 

Apart from the main image of Néminatha Tirthakara in the sanctum, 
the temple is a repositary of a large number of sculptures, These consist of the 
Tirthakaras, their Sasanadévatas “and other divinities. They are deposited in 
the central hall and in the verandah of the temple. Most of them are of fairly 
big size and nicely executed. I was not able to examine them in detail on 
account of insufficiency of light and other difficulties. So I shall mention some 
of them here in a general way. The huge image of Parsgvanitha placed in the 
verandah is handsomely imposing. It is attended by the Yaksha pair on its two 
sides, Dharanéndra and Padmivati. Inside the central hall were found among 
others the following sculptures: Chauvisa Tirthakara and Nandiévara; a two- 
armed Yakshini which may be identified either with Ambika, the Sasanadévata 
of Néminitha or with Siddhiyika, that of Mahavira; Sarasvati or Srutadévi 
and Bhairava or Kshétrapila. A representation of the Ganadhara-valaya- 
yantra was also noticed here. 

Even these cursory details are enough to show that all these sculptures 
representing several deities of the Jaina pantheon could not have originally 


1 8. R. Sharma: Jainism and Karnatak Culture, p. 30. 

2 This Jinaséna appears to have belonged to the Séna gaya. He isto be distinguished 
from his namesake author of Harivamsapuréna, who was his ey and belonged 
to the Punn&ta Samgha; Ind. Ant. Vol. XV, p. 142, 
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belonged to the Néminatha temple. So we have to infer that they have been 
brought over from different temples of the locality after their disruption in the 
declining days of the faith and placed together in this single surviving temple of 
moderate dimensions. We may note in this connection an illuminating tradition 
prevalent among the followers of the creed. It is believed that this place 
contained fourteen Jaina temples which were repositories of fourteen caskets of 
sacred scriptures (siddhdnta pettige) and that they have gone underground, 
Leaving aside the latter part of the belief which only explains away an 
unpleasant historical truth, the tradition stands solidly supported on the evidence 
of the sculptures noticed above. Furthermore it helps us to account for their 
presence in one particular place. 


In my introductory remarks on Inscription No. 14 of Part II 1 have 
discussed at length the importance of the epigraph incised on a pillar of the 
Néminatha temple and its contribution to the study of the history of the Jaina 
church at Malkhéd. The grandiloquent title, Sri-nija-ghatikasthana-Dilli- 
Malayadri-Vijayanagara-V aringa-Patta-Pombuchcha-chaturvidha-siddha-simha- 
sanidhiéyara, associated with the pontifical seat of Malkhéd, seems to bear some 
historical significance and is reminiscent of the glorious days enjoyed by it in 
the Mediaeval Epoch. In this pragasti Malkhéd is referred to by the rather 
sophisticated name Malayddri. In the epigraphical records explored by me at 
this place and in the neighbouring villages, ranging from the 12th century 
onwards, the place is mentioned as Maleyakhéda. This place again is chara- 
eterised in the above pragasti as a ghatika-sthana or ‘a seat of higher learning’ 
and siddha-simhasana ( primeval pontifical throne ) in conjunction with four other 
places, namely, Dilli, Vijayanagara, Varanga and Pombuchcha. The conception 
of a siddha-simhasana, as applied either to a royal or pontifical throne, appears 
to be of a later date and perhaps of Jaina association. This coupled with the 
inclusion of Dill in the list strengthens the view in favour of a late origin 
of the pragasti. Pombuchcha is the modern Humchcha of the Shimoga Dt. 
in the Mysore State. It is referred to as Patti-Pombuchcha in earlier 
records, The expression ‘Varinga’ in the above pragasti is again a place-name 
and it may be identified with Varanga in th Udipi taluk of the South Kanara 
Dt. Itisa decaying Jaina centre of secondary imporatnce containing Jaina 
temples with inscriptions and a branch Matha, With the inclusion of this place 
in the list the number of siddha-simhasanas will be five and not four as specified, 
This is one more indication which goes to prove the late origin and patched-up 
nature of the prasgasti. 

The Jaina belief again regarding the conventional seats of learning 

Which are also termed as Vidyasthanas (of. ghafskdsthana of the above pragasti ) 
seems to vary in their contents as well as their number according to the regional ~ 
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prominence. For instance the North Indian tradition mentions eight Vidya- 
sthinas which are all inthe north; viz., Jaipur, Delhi, Gwalior, Ajmer, 
Nagaur (Rajputana) Rampur-Bhanpur (near Indore), Karanja and Surat. 
The Mysore Jainas, according to another tradition, mention only four Vidyé- 
sthanas, viz., Delhi, Kolhapur, Jina Kanchi and Penukonda.’ While retain- 
ing Delhi, the Malkhed version differs from this materially and substitutes 
Malkhéd, Vijayanagara, Varanga and Humchcha as the four other components 
of the Chatuh-Simhasana. We have to note in this connection the significant 
fact that the Vidyasthanas are invariably taken to be identical with the reli- 
gious headquarters of the pontifis, 


The authors of the Studies in South Indian Jainism refer to a compo- 
sition named Jaina Birudavali and cite an extract from the same at the end 
of their work." It is not known if the extract comprises the whole piece of 
composition or only a portion of it. The extract in question appears to bea 
later day compilation wherein the compiler seems to have pieced together 
whatever bits of information he could lay his hand on, regarding the Jaina 
teachers of a particular line or lines. We can trace in this extract an allusion 
to the Sarasvata gachchha and Balatkara gana which was the monastic affilia- 
tion of the Malkhéd gurus. Proceeding further, the extract seems to contain 
a reference to the Siddhasimhisana of Malkhéd, which name appears to have 
been read and copied wrongly as Malebegada for Maleyakheda. We also 
note with interest the occurrence of some of the descriptive phrases, names 
and epithets of the teachers of the Malkhéd pattavali inthe extract under 
reference; for instance, Rayarijaguru, Mahavadigvara, tat-pattambhoja—divaka- 
rayamana, etc. But the unreliable nature of the pedigree of the teachers in 
the extract is betrayed by the absence of proper order and lack of chronologi- 
cal sense in the enumeration of the succession of teachers. The Birudavali, 
however, seems to contain a few authentic allusions to the Malkhéd teachers 
and therefore deserves to be explored further in detail. 


The foregoing detailed examination of the Jaina antiquities and 
associations of Malkhéd is enough to convince us of its importance as a Jaina 
centre from the earliest days till almost modern times. Many eminent teach- 
ers wielding influence in the country lived and flourished here. As Jaina 
religious institutions are particularly renowned for their patronage of learning 
and generally possess ancient works on religion and other subjects, an attempt 
was made to explore them here. There are reasons to believe that this place 
must have preserved at one time a good collection of manuscripts; but the 
forces of disruption appear to have played their part during the later days, 


1 Ind. Ant. Vol. XXXII, p. 460, a 
3 Studies in South Indian Jainism, pp. 133-34. 
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Consequently, my search proved futile. It was reported that some 59 manu- 
script works in Sanskrit, Prakrit and Kannada surviving in the Néminatha 
temple were taken away some time before by Pt. Devakinandanji of the 
Mahavira Brahmacharyésrama, Karanja, Berar. Through the kindness of 
Dr, A. N. Upadhye I was able to secure a list of these works. They make 
an interesting reading. Some of the works are already published and are 
familiar to the students of Kannada literature. In order to indicate the 
importance of such collections I cite below a few names from the list: 
1) Dhammo Mangalamukkittham ( Prakrit); 2) Bahubalicharitra (Kannada); 
8) Ramayana by Brahma Jinadisa; 4) Samyaktvakaumudi (Kannada) . 
5) Jiiimachandra Kavya ( Kannada); 6) Sarasvata Vyikarana ( Kannada ); 
7) Dbarmamrita (Kannada); 8) Tatvirthasitra (Kannada); 9) Chintimani 
( Kannada); 10) Sri Gita-vitaraga Ashtapada Tiki (Kannada); 11) Dharma- 
pariksha (Kannada); 12) Hanuman Charitra (Sanskrit); and 13) Afijana- 
charitra ( Kannada). 
SaraDAGi 


This village is about 8 miles towards the east from Gulbarga. It 
comprises the headquarters of a small taluka in the Payaga Jagir of Shiha- 
bad. It is popularly known as Srinivasa Saradagi on account of the existence, 
here, in the past, of a beautiful temple dedicated to the god Srinivasa, which 
has now been converted into a mosque. Judging from the good number of 
antiquities scattered in the locality, the place appears to have been a fairly 
important seat of Brahmanical culture, And it was a pleasant surprise to find 
in the midst of these antiquities some vestiges of the Jaina faith. Iwas able 
to detect here a slab of stone bearing finely carved figures of two ascetics in 
the sitting posture, surmounted by a small figure of the Jina with the charac- 
teristic symbol of the triple umbrella. I have discussed above the significance 
of these representations which were found in other places also. As these 
sculptures were associated in the former instances withthe Jaina temples, 
it would be reasonable to assume that this piece also was originally connected 
with a Jaina religious structure. 

Sipam 

This town constitutes the headquarters of a taluk of the name in the 
Gulbarga Dt. It is about 10 miles towards the east from Malkhéd. While 
examining the antiquities of Malkhéd, I have noted a local tradition connect- 
ing this place with Malkhéd of the good old days when the latter formed the 
capital city of the Rashtrakiita rulers of the Dekkan. But no relics which 

could definitely be ascribed to the age of the Rashtrakitas—neither inscrip- 


tions nor monuments—could be traced here. All the antiquities of the place 
are of a later date. 
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The place is rich in antiquities such as temples and inscriptions belong- 
ing to the orthodox school of the Brahmanical cult and also of the Jaina faith. 
Among the latter mention may be made of three Jaina temples which were 
found in an awfully neglected and desolate condition, Constructed in the Cha 
lukyan style, they must have stood as decent specimens of architecture in their 
original state. Two of these are situated in the Settiyara Oni and the third 
one is in the Potters’ Colony. Inscriptions in these temples have been edited 
in full (Nos. 3-6 and 8) in Part IT of this volume. In the introductory remarks of 
these epigraphs I have described in detail the condition of these temples. 
In line 44 of Inscription No. 8 there occurs an allusion to a local Jaina temple 
named Loka Jindlaya. It might have been built by a chief named Lika of the 
Haihaya family. This temple could not be traced. Besides the image of 
Pirévanitha in the Chikka Basadi,a few mutilated sculptures of Tirthakaras 
were found by the side of a well in the Settiyara Oni. 


In the introductory remarks of Inscription No.7 I have dwelt upon 
the cult of the deity Jvalini or Jvalamalini whose worship appears to have been 
prevalent in this place. Indranandi composed the Jvalamalinistotra at Manya- 
khéta or Malkhéd which is close to Sédam,’ This piece of information lends 
farther confirmation to the prevalence of the cult of Jvalini in this locality as 
revealed by the Sédam epigraph. It has been shown elsewhere that this 
deity was popular in other parts of Karnataka also. The cult of Jvalamalini 
appears to date from earlier times and may have been introduced in the Tamil 
country from Karnataka where it was widely prevalent. Further support for 
this suggestion is gained from the discovery of an early commentary of the 
work in ancient Kannada language written probably by Indranandi himself by 
the period of the 10th and 11th century a. p." 


The Inscription No. 3 from this place introduces us to the teacher 
Prabhachandra Traividya Bhattiraka who is stated to have belonged to the 
Ma{du]va gana. Nothing is known regarding the affiliation of this gana. But 
it is possible to draw an inference regarding the same on the analogy of a 
cognate order which flourished in the Andhra country. The Maliyapundi 
grant of Ainmarija IT assignable to the 10th century a. pv. reveals the existence 
of a section of the Jaina ascetic order named Kéti-Maduva or Maduva gana 
which was associeted with the Yapaniya Samgha.* It is therefore likely that 
"1 Jainism and Karnataka Culture, p. 34, 

2 An. Rep, on 8. I. Epigraphy, 1928-29, p. 88; Progress of Kannada Research in Bombay 
Province, 1941-46, p. 25, 

3 Ep. Ind., Vol, IX, p. 56, 1.50. The text containing this information is faulty; it reads: 
“éri-yapaniya—sarm ha~prapujya-koti-Maduva-gandésa—mukhyd yah. Herein we may 
as well construe the name of the gana as Maduva only instead of Koti-Maduva and 
take the expression ‘prapijya-kot{i’ as a qualifying adjunct. 
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Maduve gana of the Sédam record was similarly connected with the Yapaniya 
Samgha. This surmise is further supported by the fact that there existed in 
these parts other orders of teachers who belonged to the Yapaniya Samgha. 
Prabhachandra, it may be noted, was a renowned Mantravadi. 

In the introduction to Inscription No. 4 I have discussed at some length 
the heroic nature of the residents of Sedimba or ancient Sédam with particular 
reference to the ‘fifty-two warriors’ who are characterised as of primeval fame. 
Besides the allusion in the Doni record to these valiant champions as pointed 
out in the discussion, one more inscription at Mugad in the Dharwar Dt. 
contains a specific reference to the galaxy ofveterans.’ It is striking to observe 
that these heroic traditions of yore were handed down to the present generation 
in the from of a peculiar custom. This was the unique practice of boxing 
tournaments which the inhabitants of the town used to hold on a mass scale 
regularly on two occasions every year till it was stopped by the government 
recently on account to its evil consequences.” 

Tencatt 

This village is about 4 miles towards the north-west of Malkhéd It 
does not at present possess any Jaina antiquities worth the name. But as 
shown in the introductory portion of Inscription No. 16, it must have had at 
least one Jaina temple in the 12th century a. p. Mention may be made here 
of the sculpture of a Tirthakara bearing on its back the Inscription No. 15. 
From this inscription and another from Adaki we are acquainted with the 
existence, in these parts, of a line of teachers who belonged to the Vandiyir 
gana of the Yapaniya Samgha. This section of the ascetic order was not quite 
unknown previously; for the Sidi Plates of Bituga II, which have been dubbed 
a8 spurious, specifically refer to this gana and the Samgha.® The name of the 
gana has been read therein as Vadiyir. The name occurs in the same form 
in-the Tengali inscription also and the anusvara in the name has been supplied 

from the Adaki version of the name which contains an anusvara. 

Now I shall turn to the places in the Kopbal District. 
Aviru 
This village is situated in the Yalbargi taluk of the Kopbal Dt, The 
following Jaina relics were noticed here. i) A basadi (temple) in an indiffe- 
1 Bomb. Karn, Inscriptions, Vol. I, pt. i, p. 72. 

2 We may also note in this connection that a similar tradition prevailed in the famous 
ancient city of Pratishthana or modern Paithan. Pratishthina was invested with Jaina 
traditions and writers of Jaina persuasion have incorporated them in their works, 


Jinaprabhasdri who lived circa 15th century a.p., makes specific mention, in his work 


Kalpapradfps, of the ‘fifty-two warriors’ celebrated in that capital of the Satavihanas; 
J.B. B. BR, AS, Vol. X, p. 134, ode 


8 Ep.Ind, Vol. IIE, p. 180. 
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rent state of preservation, ii) An image ofa Tirthakara lying i in a neglect- 
ed condition near the temple of the god Kallinatha (Siva). iii) A mutilated 
stone—pedestal of a Tirthakara bearing finely carved figures of lions. Lion 
being the emblem of the last Tirthakara, viz., Mahavira, the pedestal must 
have been originally associated with the lost image of the deity. Damaged 
‘syllables of an epigraph were traced on this pedestal { Inscription No. 52). 


Kopsan 


This highly interesting town has been the scene of my explorative 
activities more than once; and I have ransacked the antiquities of this place 
some time in collaboration with local friends interested in research and some 
time single-handed. The place has also been visited by other scholars and 
members of the Archaeological Department, Hyderabad. Some articles and 
monographs containing the results of their findings have been published so far. 
As is often the case in such circumstances, it becomes difficult to apportion 
or assign the credit of such discoveries among the different individuals, since 
their efforts severally and jointly contribute to the sum total of the results. 
For instance, some of the discoveries which could be claimed as belonging 
exclusively to the present writer, have been incorporated in his article entitled 
Kopana-Koppala by the late Shri. N. B. Shastri of Kopbal.*_ For the simple 
reason that most of the inscriptions discovered at Kopbal were copied and 
studied also by myself, simultaneously with other explorers, I have included 
them in my present collection, in addition to such epigraphs as are to be credi- 
ted solely to my personal account. In this way, the total number of inscrip- 
tions hailing from this place, edited in Part III of this volume exceeds all the 
inscriptions hitherto published or noticed by other scholars. 


In regard to the epigraphica] material from Kopbal set forth in detail 
in this volume the following special features deserve to be emphasised. i) This 
is the first systematic endeavour of its kind to bring together all the Jaina 
epigraphs of the holy place. ii) Some of the inscriptions were never noticed 
before and they are being published here for the first time. iii) The readings 
and interpretations of certain epigraphs given here differ materially in certain 
respects form those of other scholars who have published them. These have 
been discussed at length in their proper places. 


Now I shall take a bird’s-eye-view of the principal antiquities of the 
place with a view to assess its importance. In the prehistoric age of the early 
millenniums before the advent of the Christian Era, the bills and valleys 
adjoining this town appear to have been inhabited by a human race of pigmies 
as testified by the presence, to the present day, of their funeral relics such 





1 Kannada Sahitya Parishat Patrike, Vol. XXII, No, 3 (1938). 
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asthe Dolmens andthe Stone Circles. Itis interesting to note how the 
recollection of these ancient times has been preserved in o peculiar manner 
by the local tradition which recognises these structures under such names as 
the Moréra Agasi (i. e., the gate of the Mérés), Moréra Angadi (i. e., the 
shop of the Mérés), etc. The expression ‘More’ is to be derived from the 
term Maurya; and these labels are apparently reminiscent of the historic 
times when this region was probably under the influence of the Mauryan 
Empire. But a critical examination will lead to the conclusion that such 
traditions need not be interpreted literally as they only indicate half-way 
attempts of a confused and unhistoric mind to describe in a vague manner 
unfamiliar objects of the bygone age. 


Another set of traditions takes us into the realm of the Mahabharata 
and the Purinas. These legends seem to assume that this place was asso- 
ciated with certain incidents in the life of the Pandavas, particularly during the 
period of their exile. Hence it is that certain spots in the Kopbal hills are 
styled Pandavara Vathara or Pandavara Vathala (i. e., the shed of the Pinda- 
vas). Further amplification of this belief may be traced in the names like 
Indrakila Parvata, Arjunana Gundu (i.e., Arjuna’s boulder) and Handiya 
Gundu (i. e., Boar’s boulder), etc., given to specific hills and hill-tops in the 
region. These appellations are apparently calculated to justify the claim that 
Arjuna performed his penance in the hills of Kopbal for the acquisition of the 
miraculous weapon Pasupata. 


Coming to the Buddhist times this place appears to have been consi- 
dered a convenient centre for the propagation of that faith in South India from 
the times of Asoka. The two minor edicts of the emperor engraved on the 
rocks of the Gavimatha and Pallakki Gundu, discovered recently, confirm this 
surmise. Konkinapulo which was a great seat of Buddhism according to the 
narrative of Yuan Chwang who visited it during the 7 th century a. p., has 
been identified with Kopbal.?. From this we are lead to the plausible inference 
that Kopbal had by this time proved to be a fertile field for the growth of the 
Buddhist faith which seems to have flourished here approximately from the 
3rd century B. c. to the 7th century a. p. 


Jainism too, along with Buddhism, must have wended its way to this 
attractive place from the early centuries before the Christian era, though no 
direct evidence is available on the point. Still, the early penetration of the 
Jaina creed in the 3rd century s. o. further south as far as Sravana Belgola in 
the Kannada country as attested by the Bhadrabahu-Chandragupta tradition, 





1 Mediaeval Jainism p. 188-89. Contra Konkinapulo identified with Banavasi; Kadamba 
Kula, p. 62, No. 3. 
26 
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the early age attributed to Kondakunda and other teachers who championed 
the cause of the faith in the South, and the patronage and support conferred 
upon it by the early rulers of the Ganga and Kadamba families of Karna- 
taka, are pointers that squarely justify the above assumption. The earliest 
epigraphical record that testifies to the eminence of Sravana Belgola as a 
Jaina holy place is approximately assigned to the 7th century a.p. This com- 
pares favourably with the earliest epigraphical reference to Kopbal as contain- 
ed ina damaged inscription from Halgéri ( No. 47) of the present collection, 
to be assigned approximately to the same period, though there is nothing in 
the record to connect it with Jainism. 


Reference to this place occurs in three forms in the epigraphs: 
Kupana, Kupina and Kopana. The earliest allusion to the locality as a 
holy abode from the Jaina religious point of view is found in an inscription 
at Kopbal itself dated in the 9th century a. vp. (No. 19). Subsequently, 
in the course of about a century or so, references to this place as a 
sacred centre of Jainism, gleaned from the epigraphical sources and 
contemporary literature, become sufficiently numerous and substantial, which 
go to establish its supremacy.’ From these it looks as though this 
place vied with Sravana Belgola at one time and overshadowed its glory 
for the time being. It is in no way easy either to trace the reasons 
that were responsible for the rise of this place as the holiest resort of 
the Jaina religion or to assess the fuctors that contributed to its growth. 
The following outstanding features however emerge from a close perusal 
of the epigraphical and literary references to this place between the 9th 
and the 13th centuries a. p. 


i) It was reckoned as the foremost and supremely sacred amongst 
the Tirthas or holy resorts. According to an inscription from the Shimoga 
District it was ‘distinguished among the millions of Jaina sacred places.’ ii) 
Its purity was considered par excellence and cited as a standard of comparison, 
iii) It was replete with temples and shrines dedicated to the different 
deities of the Jaina pantheon. iv) Monks and Jay disciples of various ascetic 
orders were residing here conducting their religious practices. v) Rulers 











1 Kopbal is referred to in Nos. 26, 46 to 49 and 53 of the present collection. In No. 52 
of the Bombay Karnatak Inscriptions, Vol. I, part J, from Lakkundi, dated in a. p. 1007, 
Kopbal is referred to as Kupina in laudatory terms, Nos. 127, 191, 345, 384 and 475 
of the inscriptions at Sravana Belgola contain reference to Kopbal. It finds mention 
in Nagar 46, Shimoga 64 and Shikaripur 317 also, For references from Tamil inscrip- 
tions cited and disoussed by the lateC. R. Krishnamacharlu see the Kannada Inscriptions 
of Kopbal ( Hyd. Arch. Series, No. 12, p. 3-5). Among the literary notices the following 
may be cited: Chamundaraya’s Adipurana, verse 15; Ranna’s Ajitanathapurina, Aévaisea 
xu, verse 6, For further datails see Mediaeval Jainiem pp-187~99, ete. 
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and officials of the state vindicated their religious fervour by erecting 

temples in this holy place. vi) Ascetics from different parts of the country 

eame to this place with a view to end their lives by the religious rite of 
sanyasana. The earliest renowned instance available on the point is 
perhaps that of the monk Kumiaraséna who approached this place from 

Mulgund for the purpose.’ vii) It was a popular centre of pilgrimage, 

attracting people from far and near places.* 

One deplorable fact, however, that weighs heavily on our judgment 
while holding our balance between Kopbal and Sravana Belgola, merits 
particular notice. This is the ruin and destruction that has befallen the 
Jaina antiquities of Kopbal as contrasted with those of Sravana !elgola, 
which have never been subjected to the fatal hand of the vandal, at any 
rate, to the extent of the former. But even in the present disrupted 
state of its relics, the large number of epigraphs constituting either 
the memorials of those zealous aspirants who courted death on its hills 
under the vow of sallékhana or the autographs of pilgrims visiting the 
place; the figures of Tirthakaras and the representations of the Nishidhi scene 
carved out on the rocks‘of hills; pillars, coping stones, door-jambs, fragmentary 
sculptures and pedestals of images, which were originally associated as their 
integral parts with several temples and shrines, discovered here und there and 
extensively built into the modern houses and structures—all these speak eloqu- 
ently for the eminence of the place as a Jaina holy centre, while adding their 
own weight of local evidence to the testimony of external sources. Inscriptions 
hailing from the Mysore State® speak of the unusually large number of Jaina 
temples, which was a characteristic feature of this holy place. Reminiscence 
of this past phenomenon is still preserved in a local saying which avers that 
the town contained 772 Jaina temples and was regarded by the Jaina com- 
munity as sacred as the Kagi Kshétra or Banaras, the famous holy place of the 
Hindus. This numerical figure, even though it looks rather conventional and 
may not be literally true, unmistakably denotes the proverbially large 
number of its temples. From among these shrines, a temple dedicated to 
Chandranatha or Chandraprabha Tirthakara must have stood prominent and 
been widely known amonz the followers of the faith, This fact is disclosed 
by the imprecatory passage in a copper plate charter of Keladi Sadasiva 
Nayaka, which places this deity on par with Gummatandtha of Sravana 
Belgola and the Némiévara of Ujjantagiri.‘ 

1 Ch&mundaraya’s Adipurana, verse 15. 

2 In the Sdmanathacharitre of Raghavanksa, a Kannada poet of the beginning of the 
13th century, there is an allusion to the Maladhari Sramanas from Kopana; Hariécha- 
ndrakavya( Mysore University publication, 1933 ), Introduction, p. xix. 

3 Ep. Carn,, Vol. II, No. 127; Vol. VII, Sk. No. 317, ete. 

4 Ep. Ind., Vol. XX, p. 94. 
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From incidental allusions in inscriptions as also from the surviving 
relics explored in the locality we are in a position to glean a few names 
of the temples that adorned this town at one time. Here is a list 
of such temples: 1) Arasiya Basadi (Ins. No. 29); 2) Chandranatha 
Basadi (Ep. Ind. Vol. XX, p. 94); 3) Jayadhira Jinalaya (Ins. No. 46); 
4) Kuéa Jinilaya (Ins. Nos. 23-24); 5) Néminatha Basadi (still 
surviving and under worship); 6) Pushpadanta Jinalaya (Ins. No. 25); 
7) Santaladéviyara Basadi (Ins. No. 29); 8) Santinatha Basadi. A deta- 
ched image of Santinatha Tirthakara was found preserved in the Néminatha 
Basadi. This must have been brought here from the temple originally dedica- 
ted to the god, which, later on, must have gone toruin. 9) Timambarasiya 
Basadi (Ins. No. 29); 10) Tirthada Basadi (Ins. No. 29); 11) According 
to Ins. No. 22 a temple was erected by Kalyanakirti on the spot where Simh- 
anandi expired. Traces of this temple can be detected even to the present 
day near the cave. 12) Images of Padmivati and other deities are found 
deposited in the Néminitha Basadi, These might have originally belonged 
to the temples dedicated to Parégvanitha Tirthakara and other divinities.’ 
18) The present day Venkatééa temple in the fort area must have been a 
Jaina temple formerly. This is revealed by the pillars bearing the figures of 
Jinas and other vestiges discovered here.’ 


I may incidentally notice a few interesting facts regarding the 
political history of the place as revealed by recent epigraphical discoveries. 
The hilly region and the hill fort of Kopbal appears to have been considered 
one of the mightiest natural strongholds of strategic importance from the 
early times.* Inscriptions explored in the area of the Gulbarga and Bijapur 
districts contain allusions to a family of Silahara chiefs who had settled in that 
region, but originally hailed from Kopanapura or Kopbal.* This fact is proved 








1 The late Mr. Shastri in his article on Kopaja-Koppala refers to a temple named 
Kopanatirthada Dannayaka Basadi at Kopbal (Kan. Sahitya Pari. Patrike, Vol. 
XXIT, No. 3). This is obviously due to wrong understanding of the real position. 
See the introduction of Ins. No. 49. 

2 Ihave noticed a few more cases like the above and may mention one conspicuous 
instance here. In the modern Virabhadra temple at Nésargi, Sampgaon taluk, 
Belgaum Dt., figures of the Jinas are carved on the doors and images of twenty-four 
Tirthakaras are found inside the shrine. From this it becomes evident that it 
was ortginally a Jaina temple. An image of a Jaina deity with an inscription on the 
pedestal was seen in this temple till recently. But it is reported to have been 
destroyed a few years back | 


3 The latest testimony to the effect is from Sir John Malcom; Journal of the Hyderabad 
Aroh, Society, 1916, p. 93, 


4 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVII, pp. 68-9, 
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by the title Kopanapuravaradhigvara owned by these chiefs; and this title, as 
in analogous instances, denotes their supremacy over the town at one time. 
The epigraphs furnishing this information range from the 11th century 
onwards, Hence we may place the rule of the Silahara chiefs over Kopbal 
and the adjoining region roughly during the period of the 9th and 10th 
centuries A. D. 

Instances are also available of chiefs, who did not belong to the 
Silahara stock, using the characteristic title Kopanapuravaradhisvara, symbolic 
of their former authority over the famous town. For example, the feudatory 
chief Mahamandalésvara Bibbarasa figuring in Inscription No. 2 of the 
present collection claims this title. An unpublished inscription from Hodal, 
of my private collection, dated in a. p. 1180, states that chiefs born in the 
lineage of Nabhiraja were overlords of Kopana. This statement is substan- 
tiated by the title MKopanapuravaradhigvara as applied to a scion of the 
family, Mahamandalésvara Vira-Ramadévarasa, mentioned in an unpublished 
record from Harasir, of my private collection, dated in a. p. 1172. From this 
it is possible to surmise that these chiefs of Nabhiraja’s extraction appeared on 
the political horizon of Kopbal subsequent to the period of the Silaharas, 
Proceeding further, an inscription from Kalhole’ in the Belgaum District 
introduces a subordinate chief Mahamandalégvara Raja II who belonged to the 
Yaduvarhga and claimed the title ‘supreme lord of Kupana, the best of towns’. 


_ Such was the eminence of Kopbal. But unfortunately all its old 
glory was completely forgotten during the past centuries till its memory 
was revived about two decades ago by the activities of scholars interested in 
historical research. It is difficult to trace the causes that contributed to its 
sudden downfall and reduced it to a state of abject oblivion. The fact that 
the place retained much of its grandeur till a. p, 1560, is indicated by the 
following two inscriptions: i) An epigraph from the Shimoga District, dated 
about a.p. 1530, mentions Kopana as the fore-most among the holy resorts 
wherein the great teacher Vidi Vidyananda is stated to have performed acts 
of piety.? ii) In a copper plate record of Sadasiva Nayaka of Keladi, dated 
in a. D. 1556, mention is made of Chandranatha of Kopana along with Gumma- 
tanatha of Belugula and Némigvara of Ujjantagiri.’ It is significant to note 
that Kopana disappears from the scene during the subsequent period and the 
name figures nowhere in the epigraphical or literary sources. As this period 
synchronises with the defeat and disruption of the Vijayanagara Empire, we 
should possibly associate this event with the fall of this great holy centre. 





1 Ep. Indica., Vol. XII, p. 308. 
2 Ep. Oarn., Vol. VIII, Nagar 46. 
3 Ep. Ind, Vol. XX, p. 94. 
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It is very likely that on account of its proximity to the Vijayanagara capital, 
this place also fell a victim to the dire forces of vandalism that were let loose 
in the country after the battle of Rakkasa Tangadagi (a. p. 1565 ). 
Hatori 
This village is about 4 miles towards the north-west of Kopbal 
A few inscriptions on stone, some remarkable hero-stones and a Nishidhi 
slab were noticed here. The Nishidhi stone was built into the platform of 
the margosa tree near the village chivadi. It bears the figure of an ascetic 
in meditative posture having at the top the small effigy of the Jina with 
the triple umbrella, One of the inscriptions( No. 47) has been assigned to 
the early period of the 7th century a.p. The reference to Kopana contained 
in this record is one of the earliest on the subject. 
MaApintrv 
“This village is about 4 miles towards the north of Kopbal. It poss- 
esses a large number of antiquities and only a few of these are of Jaina persua- 
sion, There is a Jaina temple of recent construction and « few Jaina families 
are residing here. The temple is dedicated to the god Chandranatha or the 
Chandraprabha Tirthakara. Images of Parévanitha and other deities of the 
Jaina pantheon were lying in a forsaken and damaged condition near the 
temple of Chandranatha and in other places. An image of a female ascetic 
was also noticed. Only one inscription was found here in the Virabhadra 
temple. The epigraph furnishes much useful information regarding the history 
of this place. It constituted an agrahira and was known by the name 
Modeganiiru. It was one of the headquarters of the Southern Kalachuris 
during the reigns of the sons of Bijjala Il, Raya-Murari Sovidéva and 
others. The presence of the temple of Chandranatha or Chandraprabha 
Tirthakara in this place seems to bear some significence. We already know 
from the copper plate charter of Sadasiva Nayaka of Keladi, dated in a. p. 1556, 
that Kopana possessed a renowned temple dedicated to the god Chandranatha. 
Now, perhaps we shall not be wrong if we reasonably surmise that when 
Kopbal was subjected to the forces of destruction, the famous image of 
Chandranitha or its substitute was somehow removed, as a measure of 
safety, to this out of the way, though not remote, village and installed in 
a temple. 
Rastrv 
This small village is situated in the Yalbargi taluk of the Kopbal 
District and lies a few miles away from the headquarters. Two objects of Jaina 
interest were noticed here. One is the Jaina inscription edited elsewhere 
(No. 53). The other is what appears to have been a Nishidhi memorial. 
This was a piece of stone built into the wall of the Siva temple near which was 
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found the inscription mentioned before. The stone contains the figure of an 
ascetic bearing a miniature symbol of the Jina with the familiar triple umbrella 
above, and with a pair of flywhisks on both sides. 


YaLBAaRGi 


This is the headquarters of a small taluk of the name in the Kopbal 
District. It is a repository of a large number of Jaina antiquities which 
were lying scattered in a neglected and desolate condition in and outside 
the locality. A keen observer was able to detect here fragments of images 
and their detached pedestals, dressed up or finely carved stones which must 
have originally constituted parts of temples and their architectural constru- 
ctions and various other relics of a non-descript nature. Many of these 
were built into the houses, wells and other buildings of modern times. 
Taking a collective view of all these objects, one gathered the impression that 
this place should have been, at one time, a flourishing centre of the Jaina faith 
along with other creeds that were also welcomed and nourished here by their 
followers. 


What high water mark of culture and refinement the Jaina religion 
had attained in those days is happily instanced by two sculptures that were 
originally found buried underground near the Untouchables’ Quarter of this 
village three decades ago and were subsequently removed to Kopbal und thence 
to the Nawab Salar Jang’s palace museum at Surur Nagar, Hyderabad. 
These images are known as the Chauvisa Tirthankara and Pafichaparaméshthi. 
In them do we observe a pleasing combination of religious fervour and artistic 
excellence. Carved in shiningly brilliant black granite and wrought with 
scuperb craftsmanship, they present the most fascinating specimens of the 
sculptor’s art. Inscriptions on the pedestals of these images have been edited 
elsewhere as Nos. 49 and 50. Another fragmentary record was noticed on 
the mutilated pedestal of an image, No. 51. The contents of these epigraphs 
substantiate the general impression in respect of the prosperous state of 
this place as a Jaina centre. 

In course of my survey of the areain the vicinity of Yalbargi I 
came across a few antiquities of the Jaina faith in the villages like Aduru and 
Rajiru; and I have taken due account of them in their proper places. These 
antiquities in conjunction with those of Yalbargi lead us to the conclusion that 
this region must have been one of the fertile tracts forthe growth of Jainism. 
Further corroboration of this view is afforded by an epigraph hailing from 
distant Aihole in the Bijapur District. The inscription was found in the 
Méguti temple of the village. It speaks of the Nishidhi memorial set up in 
honour of a merchant named Ramisetti. The merchant owned certain 
privileges (settigutta ) in the Hrambarage region and was a lay disciple of the 
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teacher Kumudéndu who was a constituent of the illustrious Mila sarhgha and 
Balatkara gana.’ This record again lends support to yet another piece of infor- 
mation furnished by the Adaru inscription (No. 52) regarding the existence 
of the teachers of the Balatkara gana in this region. 


Yalbargi is referred to by its old name Hrambarage or Erambaria- 
puram in the early epigraphical records. Being the capital town of the Sinda 
chiefs who ruled here, it must have been a fairly big place. The chiefs of 
the Sinda family were feudatories of the Western Chalukyas of Kalyana 
and rose to prominence in the latter part of the llth century a. pv. Vira- 
Vikramaditya, one of the last rulers of this family, is referred to in an inscri- 
ption noticed here ( No. 51). 

Orne Pracss 

Besides the places dealt with in detail in the foregoing account, stray 
vestiges of the Jaina faith, such as the images of Tirthankaras or other 
divinities, were noticed lying in a deserted or damaged condition in the 
following places: Uppina Betgéri, Kauliru, Kukantru, Sanna Sindogi and 
Mudhd] in the Kopbal Dt., and Kanakagiri and Malayitti in the Raichur 
Dt. Their presence in these villages, some of which are insignificant and 
out of the way, while others are noted as strongholds of the Brahmanical 
faiths, speaks abundantly for the powerful and pervasive infiuence wielded 
by Jainism at one time in these parts of Karnataka. 

Riview or THE Epigrapas 


After this brief survey of the antiquities of the individual villages, 
I shall now take a collective view of the contents of the epigraphs and 
review in brief the contribution made by them to our knowledge of the 
political condition, society, religion, literature and language of Karnataka of 
the period with special reference to the region represented by them. Most 
of the important points arising out of the texts of the inscriptions have been 
discussed in the introductory remarks on those documents. But such of the 
topics as could not find a proper place or adequate justification there will be 
dealt with here in some details. 


CuronoLoaicaL Span: The epigraphs belong to different periods of 
the Karnataka history and cover a wide range of nine centuries extending from 
the 8th to the 16th century a.p. Of these No. 47 from Halgéri furnishes the 
uppermost chronological limit, while No. 30 from Kopbal provides the lowest. 

Poutricat History 

Of the principal ruling families that shaped the political history of 

Karnataka, five main dynasties are represented in the present collection. 





1 Ind, Ant., Vol. VIII, p. 246, 
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They are the Earlier Chalukyas of Bidami, the Rashtrakitas of Malkhad, the 
Later Chalukyas of Kalyana, the Southern Kalachiris and the Yadavas of 
Dévagiri. Only one record relates to the Chalukyas of Badami. It hails from 
Halgéri (No. 47) and refers itself to the reign of Vijayaditya Satyasraya 
who ruled from a. p. 696 to 733. 


Tue RAsurraxitas: Of the Rashtrakitas of Malkhéd we have three 
records, all coming from the region of Kopbal. No. 18 which comes from 
Kopbal proper belongs to the reigning period of Nripatunga (a. p. 814-77), Then 
follows the damaged inscription from Arakéri, No. 48. It has been assigned 
to a. p. 940, February, in the reign of Krishna III whom it mentions. 
Krishna III’s ally and brother-in-law of the Western Ganga family, Baituga 
II, also figures in this record. The importance of the epigraph lies in the fact 
that it constitutes one of the early inscriptions of the king’s reign. The third 
epigraph hailing from Uppina Betgéri (No. 46) refers itself to the reign of 
the same king and is dated in a.p. 964, December. This record is highly im- 
portant in that it introduces for the first time a hitherto unknown yet promin- 
ent line of feudatory chiefs who belonged to the stock of the Rattas and 
claimed their descent in the Yadava lineage. Sankaraganda II, the latest 
scion of this family and a subordinate of Krishna III, was a great patron of 
the Jaina faith. 


Tus Later CuAtuxyas: The Later Chalukyas of Kalyana have the 
largest number of inscriptions to their credit. They are ten in number and are 
distributed over the reigns of four rulers. No. 22 from Kopbal is assigned to 
the first regnal year of Vikramaditya V, which corresponds to a. p. 1009. 
Tribhuvanamalladéva or Vikramaditya VI, the most distinguished prince of 
the dynasty, is celebrated by six records, No. 1 from Ingalgi dated in the 
18th year of his reign, corresponding to a. p. 1094, introduces his queen 
Jikaladévi who was a firm follower of the Jaina faith. The unremitting zeal 
and exemplary devotion which sustained her in her faith under adverse circum- 
stances, even against the will of her lord, are graphically narrated in the inscrip- 
tion, Little is known regarding the family history of this great lady. She was 
daughter of Tikka who was probably a member of the Telugu Chéda stock. 


The Hunasi-Hadagali record of the same ruler, which has been 
assigned to the early part of a. p. 1098, brings the following items of information 
prominently to our notice. i) The senior queen Chandaladévi who is already 
familiar to us from other sources, was associated with the administration of a 
portion of Alande Thousand which was one of the major provinces of the 
kingdom. ii) Vikramaditya VI carried on a victorious expedition against the 
kingdom of Malwa in a.p. 1097. This was the third of the series of campaigns 


launched by the Karnataka ruler against his inveterate foes, and in the course 
27 
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of this expedition he destroyed the city of Dhara and strengthened his friendly 
relationship with prince Jagaddéeva, son of the Malwa king Udayédditya. 
Jagaddéva is a romantic figure in history and he had a chequered political 
career. He was on intimate terms with Vikramaditya V1 who entertained 
him in his court as a great favourite. Jagaddéva participated in many expedi- 
tions of the Chilukya ruler and fought on his side, iii) A feudatory chief 
named Bibbarasa was ruling over a tract included in the province of Alande, 
The remaining four inscriptions of the king (Nos. 17, 9, 3 and 10), which are 
dated in a. D. 1096-97, 1115 (circa), 1124 and 1126 respectively, do not add 
much information to the political history of the period, 


Next we pass on to the reign of Bhilokamualla or Soméévara III for 
whom we have two: inscriptions, Nos, 4 and 5 from Sidam. The first of these 
contains no date and the second introduces a subordinate officer of the 
king named Bhima Dandanatha, The last ruler of the dynusty, Tribhuvanamalls 
Soméévara IV, is represented in one inscription from Sédam, No. 7. 
The record merits careful examination on account of certain peculiarities in 
the genealogical account of the Chilukya house, the date and other items, 


The genealogical account of the Chalukya family furnished in a cur- 
sory fashion by this record and also by a few more epigraphs of our collection 
( Nos. 2 and 4) differs in certain respects from similar accounts contained in a 
good number of cpigraphs published so far, This account starts with Taila II 
in the usual manner and mentions Vikramaditya V, Ayyana and Jayasimha II 
as the sons of Taila II’s son, Satydsraya, But it has to be observed in this 
connection that these in reality were the sons of Dagavarman or Yasévarman, 
the younger brother of Satyaéraya, according to the more authentic testimony 
of a larger number of epigraphs discovered elsewhere. Adverting to the 
closing generations of the genealogical account, the epigraphs of this family 
in general, mention Jagadékamalla II and Taila III as the sons of Sdémésvara 
III and further state that Tribhuvanamalla Sémésvara 1V was the son of Taila 
III. As contrasted with these statements the present epigraph represents 
Jagadékamalla II, Nirmadi Kshitipa (i. e., Taila III) and Tribhuvanamalle 
Soméévara IV, all the three, as sons of Sémésvara III. Arranged in a tabular 


form the genealogical account set forth in the present epigraphical collection 
will be as follows: 
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Taila (11) 
Satyiagraya ( Sattimadéva ) 
nel 


Vikrama (V) Ayyana J. ssatiaia (II) 
Trailokyamalla, Ahavamalla or 


Sdmésvara (1) 


; | 
Soméévara (II) Tribhuvanamalla 


or or 
Bhuvanaikamalla Vikramaditya ( VI) 
Bhilokamalla 
or 
Soméévara ( IIT) 
TRS Ra Shea ote: 
J eae ealls (IL) Nirmadi Kshitipa vibhuvonamalla : 
( = Taila TIT) ( =Somésvara IV ) 


The inscription in question is dated the third regnal year of the king 
Séméévara IV and the cyclic year Vikrama. As shown elsewhere the cyclic year 
is to be taken as the one which coincided with a. p. 1160. This would mean that 
the king’s reign commenced in a. D. 1157-58. This is 4 new piece of information 
and it agrees well with the known facts of history. The Chilukya kingdom 
under the suzerainty of Taila ITI was passing through a critical period at this 
juncture. The Chalukya power sustained a severe blow in the eustern part of the 
dominion at the hands of the Kakatiyas under the leadership of Préla I, It was 
further undermined internally by the perfidious machinations of the Kalachuri feuda- 
tory, Bijjala II, who raised the standard of revolt and assumed the title of an 
independent sovereign by the year a. p. 1156-57." Thus overwhelmed by 
difficulties, Taila III appears to have found a way out to meet the situation by 
investing his son and youthful successor with royal authority with a view to 
infuse new enthusiasm among his supporters. It is on such assumption that 
we can explain the date of the record which falls right within the reigning 
period of Taila III. Such instances wherein the immediate successor is 
invested with royal authority during the reign of the ruling monarch are not 
unknown to history. 

More circumspection is necessary in regard to the question of 
identification of the king’s headquarters which is stated to have been at Potta- 


1 Bomb. Gaze., Vol. I, Pt. IT, p. 474; Ep. Carn., Vol, VIT, Sk. 162, etc. 
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lakere. Pottalakere appears to have been one of the strategic headquarters of 
the Chalukya empire from the early years and it played a prominent rdle in the 
political and religious life ofthe country, Brahmasiva, an advocate of the Jaina 
doctrine and author of two works in Kannada, hailed from this town.? The 
Viraéaiva saints, Dévara Dasimayya and Sankara Dasimayya, were also associated 
with-this place. According to the Kannada Basavapuranam it was the capital of 
king Jayasirhha who is to be identified with the Western Chalukya ruler 
Jayasimha II (a. p. 1118-42), It might have been so prior to the foundation 
of Kalyana by his son Séméévara I.?- This place was identified by the late Dr. 
Fleet with the village Daniyakanakere in the Bellary Dt.2 But subsequent 
investigations have led scholars to challenge the correctness of this identifica- 
tion. After visiting the place personally and studying the antiquities closely, 
Sri B. Sivamurti Sastri of Bangalore has shown that the ancient Pottalakere 
is to be identified with the present day Potlacheru, Potancharu or Pattan- 
cheruvu, This village is situated in the Hyderabad State at a distance of about 
18 miles north-west-north from Hyderabad Dekkan. This identification is 
irrevocably confirmed by the testimony of early inscriptions found in the 
village itself, containing reference to the place as Pottalakere.* 


Tux Sovrnern Katacuuris: This dynasty is reflected in two epigra- 


phs from Adaki, Nos. 11 and 13. Both of them belong to the reign of Raya- 
Murari Sdvidéva. The first dated in the 5th regnal year and Khara, corres- 
ponding to a. p. 1171, mentions Seleyahalli as the place of residence of the king. 
The second is much damaged and adds nothing to our information, Seleyahalli 
figures as one of the headquarters of the Kalachuri princes during the later 
period of the Kalachuri regime, particularly in the records of Raya-Murari 
Sovidéva and his successor Sankamadéva. The late Dr. Fleet has identified 


this place with the modern village Shelojiin the Kolhapur area. But this 
identification has yet to be confirmed. 


Tar YApavas or Dévacier: Singhana, the most distinguished ruler of 


this house figures in two inscriptions of the collection, Nos. 12 and 28. The 
first of these hailing from Adaki furnishes, as shown in the introductory 
remarks on the epigraph, a. p. 1209 as the initial year of the reign of the king; 

' and this is slightly earlier than the usually noticed commencement of his reign 
in a. D, 1210-11, The second epigraph from Kopbal which is very much dama- 
ged is assigned to Saka 1163 or a. p. 1240. 


1 
P 
3 
4 


5 


Kargataka Kavicharite, Vol. I, p. 131. 

Bomb, Gaz., Vol. I, Pt. II, p. 440. 

Ind. Ant., Vol. XIX, p. 162, 

Saraga Sahitya, Vol. LX., No. 9, pp. 456-57 and No, 10, pp. 521-25, Also see The 
Lithic Records of Hyderabad, by Ramakrishna Kavi, p. 16. 

Ep. Ind., Vol. V, p. 244, 
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Taz Horsaza Suapow: The Hoysala princes who generally ruled in | 
the southern parts of Karnataka, do not find a place in the present epigraphical 
collection. An incidental reference, however, to a distinguished member of the 
royal household invites our attention towards this family. The allusion is con- 
tained in an inscription from Kopbal, No. 29, roughly assigned to the 13th oen- 
tury a.p. The record speaks of a gift of land made to a temple named Santala- 
déviyara Basadi, Santaladévi was a renowned queen of the Hoysala king Vish- 
nuvardhana. She was a zealous devotee and a great patron of the Jaina faith. 
Besides other charitable works to her credit, she built a temple at Sravana 
Belgola, which was named Savatigundhavarana Basadi after one of her favourite 
titles" As we have seen elsewhere, most of the Jaina celebrities of the uge took 
credit in constructing temples in the holy town of Kopana., In consonance 
with this practice of the times it seems likely that the Hoysala queen 
Santaladevi erected a temple at Kopbal also and that it was named after 
her. Taking all these circumstances into consideration we are reasonably 
justified in identifying Santaladévi of the Kopbal record with Santaladsvi, the 
Hoysala Queen. 


Feupatorigs AND Susorpinatzs: The fragmentary epigraph from 
Halgéri ( No. 47 ) of the time of Vijayaditya Satyasraya mentions a subordinate 
official named Gardja who was connected with the local administration of the area 
of Kopana and Gutti. The damaged Arakéri epigraph (No. 48) of Kannaradéva, 
to be identified with the Rashtrakita monarch Krishna III, introduces a 
Western Ganga feudatory bearing the familiar epithets, Satyavakya Konguni- 
varina-Dharmamaharaja Permanadi, etc. This has been indentified with 
Bituga II, as vouched by the intimate blood relationship and close political 
alliance that subsisted between the Rashtrakiita ruler and the Ganga prince and 
also by the jurisdiction of the latter over the tract of Belvala Three Hundred.’ 
In the Uppina Betgéri inscription (No. 46 ) of Rashtrakita Krishna III figures 
his feudatory Sankaraganda who belonged to the Yadava lineage and was a Ratta 
by extraction. This Sankraganda is, in all probability, identical with his 
namesake who is praised as a great patron of Jainism by the Kannada poet 
Ranna in his Ajitatirthakarapuranatilaka.® 

Sankaraganda is given the title Bhuvanaikarama in the Uppina 
Betgéri record, and this has aroused some speculation in the literary circle of 
Karnatuka. A work named Bhuvanaikaramabhyudaya has been attributed to 
the authorship of the Kannada poet Ponna, This work is not extant at present; 
but its existence at one time is testified not only by the statement to the effect, 


¢ 





1 Ep, Carn,, Vol. IL, Intro. p. 7. 
2 Ep. Ind., Vol. V. p. 166, 
3 Aévasa xi, verse 9, 
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in his Santinatha PurSna, of the poet himself, but also by the identification of 
certain passages hailing from the work, cited in the Kavyavalokana and 

Sabdamanidarpana, two works on Kannada poetics and grammar. It was Rasht- 

rakiita Krishna III who conferred the title Kavichakravarti (poet-sovereign) on 

the poet Ponna. It seems likely in the context that Krishna III bore the 

epithet Bhuvansikarama, and that the poet following the conventions of the age, 

celebrated his patron's name by composing a work after this epithet as was done 

by the poet Pampa and others, In view of this the assumption that Ponna 

wrote his work Bhuvanaikarémabhyudaya in honour of Sankaraganda, for the 

simple reason that the latter also bore the title Bhuvanaikarima does not. hold 

much water ; because Senkeraganda with all his eminence was only a feudatory ° 
and occupied a subordinate position.’ 


The Ingalgi inscription of a. p. 1094 ( No. 1) incidentally refers to a 
local chief named Anega who bore the title Birudanka Bhima and was possibly a 
descendent of Ayyana. The context shows that the region of Ingalgi was under 
the jurisdiction of this Anega. A chief named Echabhiipa who belonged to the 
Ahihaya lineage, was connected with the Mirinte Nadu and possessed the title 
Mahishmatipuravaradhiévara, is introduced by an inscription from Adaki (No. 9), 
dated about a. p. 1115. A record from Sédam (No.7), assigned to a. p. 1160, 
tells us that the chiefs of the Ahihaya lineage were prosperous in the 
region of Aral. The region of Aral, referred to as Aral Nadu and Ayal 
Three Hundred, roughly comprised the modern taluks of Sédam and Chitapur 
in the Gulbarga District. Ahihaya is a variant of Haihaya and information 
is available from other epigraphs in the area in regard to the chiefs who 
claimed to have been born in the Ahihaya race, belonged te the lineage 
of Ayyana and bore the title Mahishmatipuravaradhisvara.? Some members 
of this Haihaya family are also spoken of as administering the tract of Mirinte 
Three Hundred, in conjunction with that of Aral Three Hundred.* Mirinte, 
the headquraters of the tract may be identified with modern Martir near 
Gulbarga, Thus it appears that several branches of these chiefs had spread 
over a large area of the modern Gulbarga District, Their family name and 
the title unmistakably show that these ‘chiefs originally hailed from central 
India and subsequently settled in the region Karnataka. So they might be 
designated, in a genera] way, the Haihayas of Karnataka. 


A few more details regarding these Haihaya chiefs may be noticed here 
from the published and unpublished inscriptions. An inscription from Nagai of 
a. D. 1084 gives the genealogical account of a branch of the Haihaya chiefs, which 


1 Prabuddba Karpataka, Vol. XV, pp. 28-35. 
3 Ep. Ind, Vol. XII, pp. 292-3. 
$ Hyd. Arch. Series, No. 8; Inscriptions of Nagai, c. 
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commences with Loka I and contains names like Anegal, Aicha, Bijja, ete.’ 
This genealogy is pushed further to a few more generations by two unpublished 
insriptions of my private collection hailing from the village Handarki in the 
Sédam taluk. According to one of these records, dated in the Chalukya Vikrama 
year 43 or A, D, 1118, Chottinaycha had a son named Mutta-Lika. Next we 
pass on to the succession of Bacha whose son was Anega II. This Anega II is 
described as the lion to the rut-clephahts which were the chiefs of the Tonda- 
mandala i. e., the Chéla country. Loka III was the son of Anega ITI by his 
wife Mahadevi. The other record from Handarki belongs to the reign of the 
Western Chilukya king Somégvara III. The Haihaya chief who figures as the 
king’s subordinate in this epigraph is Bijja III who, most probably, was son 
of Loka Ill, He married a lady of the Chéla extraction named Biachaladévi, 
Their son was Léka IV. 


The modern village Araliru or Alliru in the Sédam taluk representing 
the ancient Araliru, the headquarters of the region Aral Three Hundred, appears 
to have been one of the principal seats of these chiefs of the Haihaya family. The 
village Handarki, close to Araliru, also seems to have received considerable 
attention on the part of the members of this family. Handarki contains, besides 
others, two well-built Siva temples named Anégvara and Lokésvara. As Anega 
and Loka were popular names among the members of this family, it is plain 
that these temples were built by the chiefs bearing these names or after them. 
Anega of the Ingalgi record was, most probably, Anegu II spoken of before, 
Besides the temples, the village Handarki possesses a few inscriptions, two of 
‘which furnishing much useful information regarding these Haihaya chiefs, have 
been briefly reviewed above. 

{t would be interesting at this juncture to take passing notice of some 
more branches of the chiefs of the Haihaya stock who had similarly migrated to 
other parts of South Iudia. A good number of epigraphs discovered in the 
Telugu districts of the Madras State reveals the existence of Haihaya chiefs who 
had settled in that region. Like their kinsmen of the Kannada country these 
also claimed their origin from the Puranic ancestor Haihaya and called them- 
selves ‘Lords of the foremost city of Mahishmati’ (Mahishmatipuravaradhisvare ). 
These Haihaya chiefs of the Andhra country are known as the Kona-Haihayas 
or the Haihayas of the Kona-Mandala.’ 

Reference is already made ina foregoing paragraph to a subordinate 
chief named Bibburasa figuring in the Hunasi-Hadagali record of a. p. 1098 
(No. 2). He bore the characteristic titles Kopanapuravaradhigvara and Alande- 




















~ 1 Hyd. Arch. "Series, No. 8, ‘Inscriptions of Nagai, c. c. Some of the er early members of this 
et family appear to have been patrons, if not followers, ofthe Jainareligion. The Loka Jina, 
laya mentioned in Inscription No. 3 seems to have been constructed at Scdam by Loka I. 


2 Ep. Ind, Vol. IV, pp. 89, 91; Au, Rep. on 8. I, Epigraphy, 1932-33, pp. 57-59. 
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vedanga, and was administering half the area of ‘sixty villages’ in the region 
of ‘one hundred and twenty villages of Gonka, situated in the province of Alande. 
Bibbarasa appears to have belonged to a family of chiefs who claimed their 
descent in the lineage of Nabhiraja. The following information regarding the 
history of this family is contained in an unpublished incription of a. pv. 1180 
from Hoda), of my private collection. 


Several chiefs born in the lineage of Nabhiraja ruled from the fore- 
most town of Kopana. The later members of this family may be represented 
in a genealogical statement as follows: 


| 
Dhanka Go I 
, _ 


| 
Javanakula Bitbe 
Gonka II 


Rajatasn Karta Matlideva Gontls III 


Bibba of the above genealogy may be identified with Bibbarasa of the Hunasi- 
Hadagali record. It may also be noted that Gonka ITI is given the epithet 
Alade-vedanga (=Alande-vedanga) in the Hodal record. The tract of ‘one 
hundred and twenty villages’ mentioned above was probably carved, 
out for himself by Gonka I in whose time the family seems to have sprung to 
prominence. 


This Bibbarasa has to be distinguished from his namesake Mahia- 
mandalégvara Bibbarasa referred to in the fragmentary epigraph from Tengali 
(No. 16). A perusal of good many inscriptions discovered by the present 
writer at Tengali and Kilagi, has revealed that a family of Bana extraction 
who may be designated the Banas of Khandava-mandala, was administering in 
a subordinate capacity in this area. These Bina rulers of Khandava-mandala 
whose existence was hitherto unknown, are ushered in for the first time by the 
author’s epigraphic collection. Mahimandalésvara Bibbarasa was an early 
member of this family of Banas. The same chief figures in another inscription 
at Tengali, dated ina. pv. 1106, of the reign of the Western Chalukya king 
Vikramaditya VI. A petty local official named Chaudhare Rakkasayya 
figures as the donor in the Hunasi-Hadagali record, 


Kopparasa, an important general of the Chilukya army, who bore 
the title Mahipradhana or ‘great minister’, is introduced by two inscriptions 
from Adaki, dated about a.p.1115 and 1126 respectively in the reign of 
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Vikramaditya VI(Nos.9and 10), He hailed from Adaki and seems to have 
played a distinguished réle in the campaigns of the king against the Chola 
country. Though a follower of the orthodox school of Brahmanical traditions, 
he was catholic in religious outlook and contributed to the prosperity of the 
Jaina creed in his native place. A chief named Barmadéva is praised in an 
inscription from Sédam (No. 4) belonging to the time of Somésvara ITI (a. pv. 
1126-88). Another epigraph (No. 5) from the same place and of the reign of 
the same king, dated in a. p. 1138, discloses the existence of a commander of the 
forces named Bhimarasa, He was son-in-law of the famous general Kalidasa of 
the Varnasa family~ 


A dignitary named Chandirija who appears to have been the Chair- 
man of the body of Three Hundred Mahajanas of Sédimba, is known from 
another inscription from Sédam (No.7), dated in a, p. 1160 in the reign of 
Sémégvara 1V. A record from Adaki (No. 11) belonging to the reign of the 
Kalachuri king Raya-Murari Sévidéva and dated in a. p, 1171 mentions Mahi- 
mandalégvara Echarasa of the Mirinte Nadu. He belonged, most probably, to 
the family of Haihaya chiefs and was probably a grandson of Kchabhipa who, 
as seen before, figures in another inscription ( No. 9) from the same place about 
two generations earlier. Besides Echarasa, three other chiefs mentioned in 
the above record from Adaki are Vishnudévarasa, Bichidévarasa and Triléchana- 
dévaras:. These burc the titles, Mahipradhina (great minister) and Danda- 
niyaka (commander of the forces ). 


Socrat any Retiatovs Conpirions 


As the present selection of epigraphs is based primarly on considera- 
tion of a particular religious creed of a section of the society, it is but natural 
that the social conditions reflected herein are predominantly religious in chara- 
cter and the religion obtaining herein is necessarily of one faith. Still we can 
take a glimpse of the other faiths also from what incidental references we glean 
occasionally about them even in these sectarian records. We should do well 
to remember here that besides Jainism, there flourished in the country other 
doctrines and creeds mostly of the Brahmuanicul schools, which wielded power- 
ful influence on the minds of the people. Epigraphical records testifying to 
this state of affairs are available elsewhere in a considerable number for the 
period, 

Aas or Reticiovs Harmony 


The one prominent feature of the religious life of the people that 
impresses upon our minds from a survey of the religious and social conditions 
of the period is the universal spirit of religious tolerance and harmony that 














1 Inscriptions of Nagai, A. B and C. 
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prevailed in the country. The followers of the orthodox as well as the so-called 
heterodox creeds lived side by side in perfect peace and amity. A feeling of 
mutual understanding and common regard subsisted not only among the different 
families adhering to different faiths, but even among the members of one and 
the same family owing allegiance to diverse doctrines, who were closely related 
with one another by ties of blood, such as the parents and chlidren or the 
husband and wife. Numerous instances of this high spirit of tolerance and 
harmony are available‘in-the historical literature of the age. Our epigraphs 
also furnish in their own limited way a few inslances to the point. These have 
been pointed out in the introductory remarks on the inscsiptions and also in 
their proper place in the following discussion. 


Fiovurisaine Stare or Jainism 


It has been already known from historical sources that Jainism had 
had the privilege of enjoying the confidence of a great many ruling princes and 
large sections of society in Karnataka for the period represented by our 
epigraphs. Evidence of this prosperous condition of the creed is afforded even 
in the small area circumscribed in the present collection, The towering stre- 
ngth and extensive influence gained by the doctrine of Lord Jina during 
these times had their origin in the missionary zeal and overflowing piety 
cherished by its preachers on the one hand and in the unflinching devotion and 
active co-operation enlisted by its adherents on the other. Adequate evidence 
is forthcoming from our epigraphs to establish that there flourivhed during this 
period great centres of the Jaina fuith, eminent teachers who propagated its 
tenets by their attractive teachings and staunch supporters of the doctrine 
drawn from the high and low ranks of the society. : 

Centres oF JAINISM 


The epigraphical contents at our disposal disclose the existence of the 
following five ecntres of Jainism in the Gulbarga District. Foremost among 
them was Malkhéd. Importance of this placc has been discussed at some 
length in an earlier context. Next comes Sédam which is followed by Adaki 
and Harasiir. The last, but none the less of less significance, is Bankir. The 
evaluation of the antiquities of these places made in the foregoing paragraphs 
and the information furnished by the inscriptions discovered therein, amply bear 
out the claim made in their behalf. Reverting to the Kopbal District, Kopbal 
or ancient Kopana itself stands out surpreme as an eminent centre of the Jaina 
faith. The overwhelmingly large number of inscriptions noticed here and the 
presence of other noteworthy antiquities amply testify to its greatness, 
Another resort was Yalbargi which has treasured to this day some of the anti- 


quities of the good old times. Lastly, we may also note the holy place Virapura 
Tirtha mentioned in the Sédam record. 
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Patrons or JAINISM 


Many were the members of the royal families, feudatory chiefs and 
officials of the state, who contributed to the propagation and popularity of the 
Jaina faith by erecting temples and shrines in honour of the Jaina divinities and 
by making munificent endowments for their maintenance. Two great ladies of 
distinguished royal families, who held aloft the torch of Jaina creed under 
not quite favourable circumstances, are commemorated in our collection. They 
are Jakaladévi, queen of Vikramaditya VI of the Western Chalukya dynasty, 
and Santaladévi, wife of Vishnuvardhana of the Hoysala house, figuring in two 
epigraphs, Nos, 1 and 49. 


Among the illustrious feudatories who were firm supporters of the 
faith and immensely promoted its cause, Bituga II of the Western Ganga 
family and Mahasimantadhipati Sankaraganda of t the Ratta extraction are cele- 
brated by two records, Nos, 48 and 46, In the introductory discussion on In- 
scription No. 46, Sankaraganda has been shown to be identical with his name- 
sake who is eulogised as one of the great putrons of Jainism in hig peom Ajita- 
tirthakarapuranutiluke by the Kannada poet Ranna,’ It is interesting to 
observe in this connection that out of the six stalwarts of the fuith enumerated 
by the poet, two are reflected in our records. 


We may next turn to the officials of the state, who either rendered 
direct service for the promotion of the creed or contributed to its growth, 
even indirectly, by their attitude of sympathy and encouragement. It has 
to be noted in such cases that not all the benefactors of the faith were its for- 
mal adherents and that many of them actuated by the catholic spirit of reli- 
gious tolerance and social accommodation helped its cause. Chaudhare Rakka- 
sayya of No. 2, though an official of not high status, was an ardent follower of 
the fuith und actively advocated its cause by alinesating a decent endowment to 
a Jaina temple at Hunasi-Hadagali. Mahimandalésvara Kchabhipa of Mirinte 
Nadu figuring in No. 9 helped the faith by his attitude of sympathy and 
patronage. More enduring and substantial was the assistance rendered by a 
high official of Adaki, named Kopparasa Dandanayaka who played a prominent 
rdle in erecting a Jaina temple in the locality (No. 10.) Praiseworthy is the 
action of Dandaniyaka Bhimarasa of No. 5, who approved the gift made by 
the city futhers to a Jaina temple at’ Sédam. 


The rulers of the principality of Erambarage and their officials seem 
to have entertained great regard for the Jaina doctrine and substantially 
helped the growth of Jaina art and religion in their chiefdom. For instance, 
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1 Aévasa xii, verse 9, 
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Madana Danadyaka who appears to have been a commander of the forces in the 
Sinda principality, is credited with the erection of a Jaina temple at 
Erambarage in No. 49. Dévanirya, a minister and a high official under the 
Sindas, had a votive offering made to a Jaina temple in that capital town of the 
Sindas as vouched by another inscription from the place, No. 51. The hand- 
somely wrought image of Pajichaparaméshthi was a gift made to a local Jaina 
temple by Dévana, another functionary of the place (No. 50). Lastly, we may 
note how Lakhkhinarya, a petty official in the service of a distinguished lady, 
rendered lasting service to the cause of Jaina religion by endowing a piece of 
land for the benefit of a temple in the eminently holy town of Kopana (No. 29). 


Respectable citizens and heads of local bodies joined hands with 
others in upholding the doctrine of Lord Jina, This is illustrated by the 
following concrete intances. The chief Barmadéva, the subject of the panegyric 
by the author of Inscription No. 4, was mainly responsible for the erection of 
the temple of Santinatha at Sédimba, Chandiraja, the leader of the ‘city 
fathers’ of the town of Sédimba, was a devotee of Lord Jina (No.7). 
Bopana, a respectable resident of Kopana, earned the gratitude of the faithful 
members of the Jaina community by his precious donation of the image of 
Chauvisa Tirthankara to a Jaina temple at Hrambarage ( No. 49). 


Corporate bodies such as municipal councils and business organi- 
sations were not slow to recognise the power and influence of the Jaina 
doctrine. They welcomed the rising tide of the faith and contributed to its 
popularity by encouraging the construction of new temples and associating 
themselves with the muintenance of gifts and endowments assigned in their 
favour. Thus do we gather from Nos. 3 and 5 that the Three Hundred 
Mahijanas of the Sédimba town, not many of whom were formal followers of 
the Jaina religion, took a leading part on two different occasions in the 
establishment of two temples dedicated to the Tirthakaras, Sintinatha and Adi 
Bhattaraka, in their locality. In like manner do we notice in Inscription No. 11 
how the great commercial association known as the Five Hundred Svamis of 
Ayyavale participated in the charitable measures provided for the worship of 
the god Chenna Paréva of the Koppa Jinalaya at Adakki through its local 
representative units. It is interesting to observe here that this organisation 
of businessmen was as catholic in its religious outlook as it was pervasive in its 
secular influence over extensive areas in the country. This is vouched by the 
specific expression in its pragasti recording undivided allegiance of its members 
to the gods Brahma, Vishnu and Mahéégvara of the Brahmanical tradition, 
and also to the divinities Jindndra and Padmiavati of the Jaina pantheon.’ 





1 Ep. Ind., Vol. X1X, p. 25, 
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Monastic Orpers 


Various monastic orders of the Jaina Church are mentioned in the 
inscriptions under study. Before proceeding to discuss their mutual relation 
and their: place in the hierarchy of Jaina ecclesiastical organisation we 
should do well to recount them here for ready reference in chronological order : 
1) Kundakunda anvaya without details is mentioned in No. 19 from Kopbal, 
dated a. p. 881. 2) Sarasva[ta]gana without details is mentioned in No. 46 
from Uppina Betgéri, dated in a. vp. 964. 3) Désiga gana and Kondakunda 
anvaya are mentioned in No, 22 from Kopbal, dated about ». p. 1009, 
4) Dravila Sarngha, Séna gana and Malanira anvaya are mentioned in No, 1 
from Ingalgi, dated in a.p. 1094. 5) Mila Sarmgha, Désiya gana, Pustaka 
gachchha and Piriya samudidya are mentioned in No. 2 from Hunasi-Hadagali, 
dated in a. p. 1098. 6) Varhdiyiir gana without details is mentioned in No. 9 
from Adaki, dated about a. pv, 1115. 7) Ma{dujva gana without details is 
mentioned in No. 3 from Sédam, dated in a. vp. 1124, 8) Mila Samgha, 
Kundakunda anvaya, Kranir gana and Tintrinika gachchha are mentioned in 
No. 6 from Sédam, dated about the 12th century a.p. 9) Mila Sarhgha and 
Balakara guna are mentioned in No. 25 from Kopbal, dated about the 12th 
century a.p. 10) Mila Samgha and Désiya gana are mentioned in No, 49 
from Yalbargi, dated about the 12th century a.p. 11) Mila Samgha, Desiya 
gana, Pustaka gachchha and Ingaléévara Bali are mentioned in No. 50 from 
Yalbargi, dated about the 12th century a.p. 12) Mila Sarhgha and Dasiya 
gana are mentioned in No. 51 from Yalbargi dated about the 12th century a. p. 
13) Mila Samgha and Balitkira gana are mentioned in No. 52, dated about 
the 12th century a,p. 14) Ydapauiya Samgha and Varhdiyir gana are 
mentioned in No. 15 from Tengali, dated about the 13th century a. p, 
15) Mila Sarhgha and Séna guna are mentioned in No. 27 from Kopbal, dated 
about the lsth century a.p. 16) Mila Samgha, Bulatkéra gana, Sarasvati 
gachchha and Kundakunda anvuya are mentioned in No. 14 from Malkhed, 
dated about a. p, 1391. 


A perusal of the above details helps us to arrive at the following 
useful results, 

i) Mila Samgha which was the most predominant monastic order of 
the Jaina Church in South India figures prominently in our epigraphs. As 
Kondakunda anvaya, Désiga gana and Sarasvati gachchha (or gana) were 
invariably associated with this Samgha, we might assume its presence in the 
first three instances of the above list, though there is no specific mention 
to that effect. 


ii) Désiya or Désiga gana was a widely prevalent branch of the 
Mila Sarhgha and it occurs prominently in the present collection also, 
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Pustaka gachchha and Ingaléévara Bali which were important sections of this 
Sarmgha have further found a place in our records. 


iii) Balatkara gana was an eminent branch of the Mula Sarhgha and 
it is represented substantially in our epigraphs, particularly of the Kopbal 
District. As the expressions gana and gachchha are sometimes treated as 
synonymous we are justified in equating the rather unfamiliar term Sarasvata 
gana of No, 2 of the above list with Balitkira gana, taking into consideration 
the significent fact that Balatkira gana and Surasvati gachenha go together 
invariably. 

iv) Kranir gana with Tintrini gachchha was another branch of the 
Mala Samgha, 1t is one of the less known sections of the Jaina monastic orders 
of South India, Only one inscription in our collection furnishes valuable details 
regarding » new line of teachers who belonged to this order. It has been 
pointed out elsewhere that this was the earliest line of monks of this gana 
known So far. 

v) Another well-known branch of the Mila Samgha was Séna gana 
which has been represented in one record. 


vi) Besides the Mila Namgha two more principal ascetic orders that 
played a prominent réle in the religious histry of South Indian Jainism are 
represented in our collection. They are the Dravida Samgha and tha 
Yapaniya Sarhgha. Dravida Sarhgha, as indicated by the name, was primarily 
connected with the Tamil country. The existence of the particular line of 
teachers in the northernmost parts of Karnataka, who belonged to this Samgha 
is disclosed for the first time by the Ingalgi record, An early instance of a 
monk who, probably belonged to the same Séna gana and Milanira anvaya, 
possibly of the Dravida Sarhgha, is available in an inscription from Sravana 
Belgola ( No. 25), to be roughly ascribed to the 8th century a.p. The name 
of the monk’s guru, which is stated to he Pattini Guravadigal in this record 
is a Tamil expression (paftini meaning ‘ fasting’); and this lends support to the 
surmise that these teachers hailed from the Tamil region. Monks bearing the 
epithet ‘Pattini’ are commonly met with in the inscriptions of the Tamil 
country, as seen before. 

vii) Yipaniya Sarhgha figures in three inscriptions, explicitly in one 
and implicitly in two. As it has been shown elsewhere, Maduva gana of 
_ Inscription No. J and Varhdiytir gana of Inscriptions Nos. 9 and 15 were 
associated with it. The existence of this Samgha and its two little known 
ganas or branches in this part of the country is revealed for the first time by 
our epigraphs, 

viii) The convention of elaboratcly furnishing the details of the 
monastic order to which a teacher belonged was not strictly adhered to in the 
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earlier period. It appears to have been a later development and come to stay 
almost regularly by the period of the 11th century a. p. 


The few instances cited above add to the weight of considerable 
evidence available in favour of the Yapaniya and Dravida Samghas which, as 
well organised monastic orders of the Jaina Church, must have had their due 
share in propagating the principles of Jainism among the people of Karnitaka 
and South India. These two Sarhghas appear to have continued in « flourishing 
state till the time of the 18th century a.p. They seem to have fullen into dis- 
repute, however, during the subsequent period and condemned as Jainabhasa or 
pseudo-Jaina by some writers of the North.’ The reasons for this stigmu ure 
not fully defined? It may be incidentally noted that the Dravida Sarhgha 
figures in a good number of epigraphs frow southern Karnataka, ranging appro- 
ximately from the 9th to the 13th century a. p. 


I may at this stage venture a few remarks on the historical study of 
the Jaina Church in South India which was established in all regions of 
Karnataka, Andhra Dééa and Tamil country, No systematic attempt has been 
made so far to correlate the sources collected severally in these areas Soe 
of the problems arising out of an examination of these sources have becn discussed 
elsewhere. The origin and development of the Dravida Sumgha is a mystery. 
According to an inscription from Sravana Belgola (No. 254), dated in a. n, 1398, 
Arhadbali divided the Mila Samgha into four sub-surnghas, viz. the Séna, 
Nandi, Dova and Simha.? It remains to be investigated under what civeum- 
stances this took place and how far this arrangement was followed in practice. 
For, in giving the particulars of a teacher the rule generally observed ig to 
mention the Samgha and its subdivisions, the gana and the gachchh:. Mxcept 
in rare cases the cpigraphs usually mention the Désiya gana and the Kranir 
gana and not their substitutes, the Déva Sangha and the Simla Samgha, The 
Scna Sumgha is invariably referred to as Séna gana only. On the con- 
trary, the later subdivision Nandi Sarmgha appears to have developed its own 
ganas instead of itself being reduced to a gana, as it was in the other three 
instances cited above. It is well-known that Balatkiva gana was an important 
branch of this Nandi Sarhgha.* Furthermore, besides the commonly known 
branches, Mila Samhgha, it looks, posgessed other less known sections. For 
example, an inscription from the Kadac District ( Mudgere, No. 13; Ep Cuarn,, 
Vol. VI) contains reference to the Dravida anvaya which was associated with 
the Mila Samgha. Similarly, it is interesting to note that the Dravida Samgha 





1 Jainism and Karnataka Culture, p, 155. 

2 Compare Jaina Literature and History (Hind1), pp. 365-66, 
3 Ind, Ant., Vol. XXI, p, 73. 

4 8.1.1, Vol. I, pp. 156-57. 
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had its divisions named Pustaka gachchha and Nandi gana. Again, an 
epigraph from Sravana Belgola (No. 33) mentions a sect named Modeya 
Kalapaka, The relationship of this sect with the known Sarghas or their bran- 
ches is not known. 


Teacuers anv Tuer Pepiargrs 


The epigraphs under review contain information regarding a large 
number of teachers or monks of the Jaina ecclesiastic order. In some cases 
the individual teachers alone are mentioned, while in others details regarding 
their spiritual lineage are furnished to some extent. These have been discussed 
almost exhaustively in the introductory remarks on those particular epigraphs 
and a few additional observations have also been made in the foregoing para. 
graphs of this Part. With a view to gain acollective idea of the subject-matter 
I would here recapitulate in a nutshell the results of our study. I shall take up 
the individual teachers first and then the teachers with their genealogical accounts 
next: 

1) Jatasinganandi of No, 20 was an eminent teacher of about the #th 
century A p. He has been ideutified with the namesake author of Varanga- 


charitam. 2) Ekachattugada Bhatdra and his disciple Sarvanandi of Kunda- 
kunda anvaya figure in No.19. 3) Two early teachers, Vinayanandi and his 
disciple Niganandi, who evidently belonged to the Balitkira gana of Nundi 
Sarhgha, are mentioned in No. 46. 4) Mallishina and his disciple Indraséna of 
the Dravida Sargha are disclosed by No.1. 5) Némichandra and his disciple 
Gunavira of the Varhdiyir gana and Yapaniya Samgha are known from 
No. 9. 6) Nagavira who was associated with the same Samgha and gana as 
above, is introduced by No. 15, 7) Ramachandra and his disciple Prabhacha. 
ndra, who belonged to the Maduva gana of the Yapaniya Samgha, are ushered 
in by Nos. 8 and 4. 8) Maghanandi who bore the epithet Siddhainta-chakravarti, 
figures in No. 49. 9) Madhavachandra who belonged to the Ingalésvara Bali 
of the Mila Sangha, is noticed in No. 50. 10) Chandraséna figures in No. 26. 
11) Pijyapada and his disciple Vidyadnands, who belonged to the Mila Samgha, 
Balitkara gana and Sarasvati gachchha, ure known from No. 14. 


The following pedigrees of teachers are introduced in our epigraphs, 
Of these genealogical accounts some contain more details and some less : 

i) Simhanandi of No. 22 belonged to Désiga gana. A succession of 
teachers who preceded him in the line is set forth in the record. Kalyanakirti 
appears to have been a disciple of Simhanandi. 

ii) The succession of teachers enumerated in No. 2 deserves scrutiny. 
These teachers belonged to Désiya gana. This genealogy is identical in the 














1 Ep. Carn., Vol. VI, Mg. 11; Vol. VIII, Nr. 36, 
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early stage with the one given in the Sravana Belgola epigraphs, Nos. 66 and 
117, After Dévandra our record mentions Vasunandi and Ravichandra who 
are not found in the records from Sravana Belgola. The teachers who follow 
next in our epigraph are Pirnachandra, Damanandi, Sridharadéva, Maladhéri 
and Chandrakirti. It is interesting to note that these names figure in the same 
suocessive order in an inscription from the Yedatore taluk (No. 24; Ep. Carn. 
Vol. IV), that gives an account of the teachers of the Hanasége line which 
was an important section of the Désiya gana. But these teachers of identical 


names in the two lists could not be identical on account of their chrono- 
logical disparity which is realised from the calculation of generations. The 
names of teachers who succeeded Chandrakirti in our record, are not known 
previously. 


iii) A detailed succession of teachers of the Kranir gana is 
furnished in No. 6. A comparison of this list with similar lists of teachers of the 
same gana, found in the inscriptions of the Shimoga taluk ( Nos. 4, 57 and 64; Ep- 
Carn., Vol. VII), shows that the account of our epigraph materially differs from 
similar accounts in the records from the Mysore area. The three teachers who 
succeeded Ravanandi in our epigraph are Padmanandi, Munichandra and Kulabhi- 
shana. It is interesting to note that these three names figure in the same consecutive 
order in the inscriptions from the Sorab taluk (Nos. 140, 233; Ep. Carn., Vol. 
VIIT ) and elsewhere, which are of a later period. The teachers who succeeded 
Kulabhishana of our epigraph bear no resemblance with the other lines of 
teachers of this gana. 

Post-Mortem Memoriaus 

I have alluded elsewhere to a peculiar mode of setting up the Nishidhis 
or post-mortem memorials, which has remained unnoticed hitherto. This was the 
practice of dedicating a part or the whole of a holy structure, to wit, a pillar or a 
mandapa of a temple, in memory of the deceased person, as in the case of the 
Nishidhi of Vidyananda Svami in the Néminatha Jinalaya at Malkhéd (No. 14). 
In some cases the Nishidhi memorial was confined to the depiction of the event 
itself, or to the epitaph only, recording the death of the person as in the case 
of a few inscriptions from Kopbal (Nos. 19, 23 & 27). If we examine the 
epigraphs from Sravana Belgola we find that this practice was fairly common in 
those days. A good many inscriptions from Sravana Belgola engraved on the 
pillars of the mandapas or halls of a holy structure speak of the death of 
particular individuals and the setting up of the Nishidhi memorials in their name. 
From an examination of these structures one would realise the fact that since it 
was not possible to conceive in all these instances that the structures concerned 


were built on the physical remnants of the deceased persons or materially 

connected with them in any other way, they were associated with them merely 

in name and memory only and were assumed to represent their Nishidhis.: - 
29 
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The following illustrations will elucidate the topic. Sravana Belgola 
Nos. 126, 128 and 129 are engraved on three different pillars of one and the 
same temple. Dated in Saka 1037, 1044 and 1042 respectively, they record 
the death of three distinguished persons and the setting up of their Nishidhis. 
Since there seems to be little possibility to hold the view that the three 
persons died at one and the same spot, or otherwise, that their mortal relics 
were brought over from different places and buried there collectively and a 
temple erected over them, we have to conclude as indicated above that their 
Nishidhis constituted simply the memorials of nominal association. We 
may also study in this connection Sravana Belgola Nos. 254 and 258 which 
also stand forth as typical instances of the class of Nishidhis under discussion. 
Sravana Belgola No. 163 is an interesting illustration. Engraved on a Mana- 
stambha, it records the death of three individuals. Sravana Belgola Nos. 362 
and 389 are incised near two detached structures which are referred to therein 
as samadhi mantapas. Instances wherein the inscriptions themselves recording 
the death of a person are referred to as Nishidhis are found in the following 
epigraphs from Sravana Belgola; Nos. 168, 272, 273, etc. I do not know if 
we should call such Nishidhi memorials as nominal or spiritual Nishidhis. 


GrograPrHicaL Drraiis 


The epigraphs under study contain references to places and areas of 
geographical interest. Dhara, the capital of Malwa, the river Gédavari 
(wrongly for Narmada) and Ké6titirtha, which belong to the parts of India 
outside the Karnataka province, are mentioned in No. 2. The Kuntala 
country which roughly represented the area of Karnataka, figures in No. 7. 
Alande Thousand and Ededore Two Thousand which comprised two of the 
major territorial divisions of the Karnataka province, are referred to in Nos, 2 
and 48 respectively. A small tract within Alande Thousand was called 
Gonka’s Territory comprising an area of 120 villages. It was further 
divided into a smaller unit of 60 villages and placed under a feudatory chief 
(No.2). Aral Three Hundred comprising a small district figures in Nos, 1 
and 7. Another district of about the same extent known as Mirinte Nadu is 
introduced in Nos. 9 and 11. A small sub-division of Belvala named Kukkanir 
Thirty is mentioned in No, 46. Reverting to individual places, Jayantipura is 
referred to in Nos. 9 and 17. Pottalakere is met with in No. 7. No. 50 contains 
an allusion to Erambarage. Kuvalalapura is referred to in No. 48. Kopana 
tigures in Nos, 26, 46, 47, 48, 49 and 53. Gutti is mentioned in No. 47. 

Of the one thousand villages in the province of Alande Thousand we 
know, besides Alande, the names of seven villages from No.2. They are 
Hadangile, two Melakundes (one big and another small), Manali, Kolantr, 
Belaguppa and Milavalji. Proceeding tothe district of Aral Three Hundred 
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we may note its headquarters Araliru. The villages, Ingunage, Pale Ingun- 
age, Malagirti and Pallakarate, figuring in No. 1, were evidently included in 
this region. The record also mentions the river Kagini which flowed in this 
area. Another flourishing and well-fortified town in the district was Sédimba 
(Nos, 2and 7). Adakki was a fairly important town in the district of Mirinte 
(Nos. 9 and 11). No. 22 mentions a village named Bichchukunde. The pilgrims 
records at Kopbal contain references to the following places: Karahada 
(No. 82), Kollapura (No. 39), Termguli ( No. 40) and Gundakal (No. 41). 


The numerical figures occurring in the names of the territorial divisi- 
~ons noted above denote the numbers of villages contained in those particular 
units, This view has been now almost unanimously accepted by the scholars. 
An interesting instance of survival of these names to the modern times is 
offered by a tradition noticed in the Kopbal] area. This tradition refers to the 
present day regions of Kukaniir and Yalbargi as Kukanir Thirty and Yalbargi 
Eighty. We have noted the epigraphical reference to Kukkanir Thirty 
above. In the absence of inscriptional evidence we are further enlightened by 
this tradition to the effect that the tract round about Yalbargi constituted a 
territorial unit comprising eighty villages. Further, these numerical figures 
were not conventional and they actually indicated the numbers of villages 
contained in those geographical units. ‘his fact is supported by the old records 
of the area, which furnish the names of particular villages included in the 
unit of Kukkanur Thirty. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


All the epigraphs of the present collection including those, the 
language of which is fully or partly Sanskrit, are written in the Kannada script 
of the early and mediaeval period. Their language is predominantly Kannada. 
Some are composed in Sanskrit only and some both in Kannada snd Sanskrit, 
The benedictory and imprecatory verses of Kannada inscriptions are generally 
in Sanskrit. The composition of the inscriptions is exclusively prose jn some 
cases and verse in some others, while a few more are composed in the champi 
style of mixed prose and verse. The language of the Sanskrit records is not 
generally free from errors and their expression is not happy oftentimes. 
This may be contrasted with the composition of the Kannada epigraphs which 
present fairly good literary specimens of the period. 


In the introductory remarks on individual inscriptions almost all the 
important points deserving particular attention, such as the orthographical and 
gtammatical peculiarities, linguistic characteristics, literary merits, prosody, etc., 
have been dealt with in full. I may here touch upon such of the points as are 
of general interest, 
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The phonetic transformation of the base ir into: and irl, as noticed 
in the forms like ildo, irida, etc., merits the attention of the linguist. Express- 
ions like Pattale-karanam, denoting an official designation, present good exam- 
ples of adaptation of the Sanskrit vocabulary for use in the Kannada administra- 
tive records (No.2). The name Kamalatika ofa metre is disclosed for the 
first time in No.7. The passages describing the episode between the king 
Vikramaditya V1 and his queen Jakaladévi (No. 1), the religious austerities of 
monks (No. 2),the Mahajanas and the impregnable fortifications of the agra 
héra town of Sédimba (Nos. 3, 5 and 7), make a happy reading as decent literary 
compositions of the age, 

Lastly we may note with interest how some of the descriptive verses 
from our epigraphs are found either reflected or literally reproduced in the 
incriptions at Sravana Belgola. ‘For instance, verse 10 of No. 4 from 
Sédam, devoted to the praise of Prabhachandra, with the significant expression, 
i-bandan =i-bandan, is echoed in Sravana Belgola No. 72, with the repetetion 
of the same characteristic phrase. The description of Vardhamanadéva cont- 
ained in verse 8 of the Hunasi-Hadagali record (No. 2) occurs verbatim in « 
fragmentary inscription from Sravana Belgola, No.71. And again, verse 10 
of the same epigraph figures in its entirety in S, B. No. 117. As all the above- 
noted three inscriptions from Sravana Belgola belong to a later date than the 
corresponding epigraphs of our collection, we might reasonably assume that the 
former were influenced by the latter. This coincidence can be explained in 
another way also. It may be assumed that such verses dwelling upon the 
eminence of religious teachers were composed by an unknown poet or poets at 
some earlier period and that they were adapted or borrowed with equal right 
both by the drafters of the Sedam and Hunasi-Hadagali records on the 
one hand and of the Sravana Belgola inscriptions on the other. 


JAINA EPIGRAPHS 
PART II 


. Insoriptions in the Gulbarga District 


INSCRIPTION No. 1 
( Found in a Temple at Ingalgi) 


The stone slab bearing this inscription was found in a forsaken Jaina 
temple in the interior of the village Ingalgi. The main entrance to the temple 
having been blocked up, I had to get into it with some difficulty by an incon. 
venient passage through the opening of a fallen side wall. The inscribed slab 
was set up in a corner of the madhya mantapa of the temple. It measures 56 
inches in length and 21 inches in breadth. In the upper portion of the slab are 
carved the figures of a Jaina ascetic in the middle, the sun and the moon on two 
sides above him and a cow by his side. The epigraph is well-preserved and con- 
tains 58 lines of writing. In the empty space left over at the lower end of the 
slab are again engraved the figures of an upright dagger and two cows facing 
each other, familiar emblems of a gift document. 


The epigraph is incised in old Kannada script of the eleventh century 
a. D. and the characters are normal for the period. One rare peculiarity, how- 
ever, from the palaeographic point of view is worth noting, Itis the earlier 
sign of the initial short 2, occurring in the word sd@an in|. 44. This is made up 
of a semi-circular arc joined by two hollow dots at its lower extremities, like 
this @. The orthographical conventions, such as the doubling of the consonant* 
in a conjunct after 7, the formation of the upadhmaniya by r (lines 7 and 54), ete., 
common to the period, are generally observed. Except for the benedictory and 
impreoatory verses in Sanskrit, the record is composed in the old Kannada 
language, prose and verse. 

The charter commences with the praise of Jinadasana or the 
commandment of Lord Jina and refers itself to the reign of king Tribhuvana- 
malladéva or Vikramaditya VI who belonged to the later line of the Western 





1 We shall have occasions hereafter to refer to the orthographical convention of 
doubling the consonant after r. This practice has its origin in ancient times and 
finds its sanction in the following satra of Panini; Achd rahabhyam dvé | ( VITI-4-46). 
There is an exception to this rule whioh is again stated in another sitra thus; SarOobi | 
( VIII-4-49), The exception consists in not doubling the consonants §, sh and « preceded 
by », as in varsha, harsha, etc. Instances of conformity to this general rule and also 
to the exception are normally met with in the inscriptions under study. . The rule, 
however, it may be noted, is optional. 
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Chalukya rulers of Kalyana. It is dated the Chalukya Vikrama year 18, 
Srimukha, Phalguna 4u. 10, Monday. The date is regular and its English 
equivalent would be a.v. 1094, February 27, Monday. The object of the docu- 
ment is to record an endowment of land for the maintenance of a Jaina temple 
which was erected at Ingunige by the queen Jakaladévi with the approval of 
the king. The gift was made over with due ceremony into the hands of the 
Jaina teacher Indraséna Bhattadraka, who was to look after its management. 


The genesis of the Jaina sanctuary and how it was founded, is interest. 
ing and the story is graphically narrated in the record. Jakaladévi, renowned 
for her beauty and attainments in fine arts, was the beloved queen of Vikrama- 
ditya VI. She was placed in charge of the administration of the village Ingu- 
nige and seems to have been conversant with the affairs of the state. An 
ardent follower of the Jaina faith, she persisted in her religious practices amidst 
unfavourable circumstances and even against positive disapproval of her husband. 
Vikramaditya VI tried his utmost to wean her away from her ways, but did 
not succeed. One day, a sculptor, having secured audience with the queen, was 
exhibiting an image of the god Mahu-Manikya. At that moment, the king 
happened to come there. Moved by her unflinching devotion, he exhorted her 


to purchase the image from the artist and enshrine it in her estate village. 
Accordingly she erected a decent temple and installed the image therein. 


This typical anecdote, simple as it is, bears profound significance. For 
it reveals, in conjunction with other similar instances, the psychological back. 
ground for the mighty faith of Jainism that wielded powerful influence over the 
rank and file of the people of Karnitaka during this period, It need not be 
judged as something unnatural in respect of the king Vikramaditya, that, in- 
spite of his sympathetic outlook towards other religious creeds in his kingdom, 
he was himself a staunch adherent of the Brahmanical religion and did not 
countenance his own beloved wife treading a different path. But all praise to 


Jakaladévi who stood firm to her ideals of the spirit and asserted the right of 
following the faith of her choice according to her convictions. 


Jakaladévi, we are told, was the daughter of Tikka. No more details 
regarding her personal or family history are available from the record. Although 
this inscription is being edited here in full for the first time, it appears to 
have been copied through his Panditas by Sir Walter Elliot more than a century 
ago and included in his unpublished volumes of the Carnat Des Inscriptions, 
The late Sir John Fleet who had access to these volumes makes a passing 
reference to J&kaladévi among the queens of Vikramaditya WI, evidently on 
the testimony of this same epigraph’. He further remarks in the same context 
that she was the daughter of Tikka ‘of the Kadamba stock’. 


1 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, pt. II, p. 448. 


oe 
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Now, Tikka is a name not familiar to the genealogical accounts of the 
known families of the Kadamba stock. No chief of this name could be traced 
in all the contemporary epigraphs containing references to the Kadamba line. 
age. While I was pondering over the problem and wondering how this in. 
correot statement could have emanated from such an accurate and eminent 
scholar as Fleet, I thought it advisable to scrutinise the text of the present 
record carefully and try to find out if it contained an expression which would 
have served as a basis for his remark. The epigraph contains in lines 5-18 a 
prose passage in eulogy of this lady, wherein we come across the phrase, ‘sama- 
stantahpura-nitambini-kadamba-chidamani’, which means ‘one who was the crest- 
jewel in the assemblage of lovely ladies of the harem’. Save in the above expre- 
ssion the word ‘kadamba’ occurs nowhere else in the inscription. It is quite 
plain that the word ‘kadarhba’ in the above passage only means ‘an assemblage’ 
and has nothing to do with the Kadamba stock as fancied by Fleet. This enquiry 
thus leads us to the inevitable conclusion that the erroneous statement made by 
the learned historian is the result either of a wrong understanding of the expre- 
ssion or of faulty reading in some other part of the record, furnished by the 
Pandita in the employ of Sir Walter Elliot. 


But this is no answer tothe main question that confronts us now. 
Who was this Tikka and to which family did he belong? This name is not met 
with among the members of the main dynasties that were ruling in this country 
or other parts of South India at this time; and it looks almost certain that he 
was not connected with any of them. So he might have been alocal chief of 
some minor family of Karnataka, 


I may also suggest here another alternative. The name Tikka? is 
rather familiar in the Telugu country. A family of subordinate chiefs known as 
Telugu Chadas (or Chélas) was ruling at this period over the Nellore and 
Chittoor districts of the Madras State and the name Tikka or Tikkama 
figures at least in two places in their pedigree’. Of these Tikka I lived in the 
beginning of the 13th century, i. e., over a century later than Tikka of our 
inscription. But it is possible to conceive of an earlier ancestor of this family 
who, as is likely, would have borne the name, We may thus trace a tentative 
relationship of Jakaladévi with that family. This non-Karnitaka origin of 
Jakaladévi is perhaps supported by the uncommon monastic affiliations of her 
teacher, which we shall discuss below. 

It may further be observed that Vikramaditya VI seems to have 
adopted, apparently for some political reasons, the policy of contracting a largo 
number of matrimonial alliances even with the minor and feudatory families. 


1 It may be derived from Trivikrama and appears to have been its abbreviation. 
2 Sewell and Aiyyangar: Historica! Inscriptions of Southern India, p. 396. 
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This is seen from an examination of the status owned by the parents of his wives. 
A typical instance to the point is that of Malaladévi who was the daughter of 
a village accountant’. His marriage with Jakaladévi who probably belonged to 
a family of chiefs from the Telugu country, might have been actuated by a 
similar consideration. The validity or otherwise of this surmise will be 
determined by future researches alone.” 


In regard tothe Jaina teacher Indraséna Bhattéraka, who received 
the endowment, the following details are furnished in the inscription. He was 
the disciple of Mallishéna Bhattdraka and belonged to the Malanira lineage 
(anvaya) of the Dravila Samgha and Sénsa gana. These teachers, we are fur. 
ther told, were hereditary gurus of Jakaladévi’s family. 


This is a new line of teachers not known so far and the information 
regarding them is being brought to light for the first time by this epigraph. 
A good number of inscriptions from the Mysore area speaks of teachers who 
were members of the Dravida Samgh or Dravida gana and its branches, Nandi 
Samgha, Nandi gana, Pustaka gachchha and Arungala anvaya, etc.* But teach- 
ers who claimed their descent in the Dravila Sarngha, Séna gana and Malanira 
anvaya, as in the present epigraph, were hitherto unknown. 


In an early inscription from Sravana Belgola* which may approxi- 
mately be assigned to the 8th century a. p, there is a reference to the illustrious 
Malanira (or Malaniira according to the Kannada text), which probably stands 
for Malanira anvaya, and the teacher Ugraséna who is associated with it, 
probably belonged to the Séna gana ashis name-ending suggests. No syste- 
matic account of the Dravida (or Dravila) Samgha, which is said to have been 
founded at Madura’ about the close of the 5th century a. p., has been known. 
The Malanira anvaya, as is clear from the details given in the present record, wase 
integrally connected with the Dravida Sarmgha and appears to have originated 
from a place named Malanir. Consequently, if we are to attempt its identi- 
fication, we shall have to search for it in the Dravida, i.e., Tamil country, and 
possibly roundabout Madura. There is an old village named Manir, in the 
Palni taluk of the Madura District and it contains early inscriptions’. It is likely 
that this village represents the ancient Malanir, which might have been one of 
the early strongholds of Jainism in the Tamil country in olden times. Another 








Bom, Gazett., Vol. I, pt. IT, p. 449. 


Vikramaditya VI had another queen named Jakalamahadévi; vide above p. 191. 


Ep. oarn., Vol. 1, Courg (revised edition ), Nos. 34 and 37; Vol. VI Kadur 69; Vol. 
VIII, Nagar 36; ete. 


1 
2 
3 
_.. 4 Ibid., Vol. II, No. 25. 
& Pravachanasira; Introduction, p. 31. 
6 An. Rep. on 8. I. Epigraphy, 1909, Appendix B, Nos. 150-153, 
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possibility would be to connect Malanir of our record with the present-day 
Malar, the headquarters of the taluk of that name in the Kolar District, Mysore 
State, which also owned some importance.’ 


Turning to the literary aspect of the inscription, it makes an interesting 
reading as a piece of classical Kannada literature. This piece of literary art, 
composed in the elegant champii style and balanced with prose and verse, embe- 
llished with the figures of speech, of words as well as of sense, such as alliteration, 
simile and metaphor, and echoing with pleasing sounds and melodious tunes, 
deserves to be placed by the side of good specimens of literature of the period. 


The narvation of the excellences of Jakaladévi in prose in lines 5-13 
and 17-19 and in verse in lines 13-17 is happy, though conventional. The compo- 
ser has exercised striking restraint in verse 3 while extolling Jakaladévi's devo- 
tion to the Jaina faith—a theme apparently dear to the poet's heart. A silver 
lining of poetry is harnessed to illuminate the description of even the common. 
place details of the gift (verses 7-10). The poet who composed this record was 
Nagarjuna Pandita. He is not known previously. He calls himself the ‘son of 
the Goddess of Learning’ ( Vagvadhi-nandana), which may be an epithet or 
a title. He was a Jaina by persuasion. 


The iuscription contains verses in the following metres: Kanda: vv, 3, 
7 and 8; Champakamala: vv. 2 and 6; Utpalamila: vv. 5 and 9; and Matté- 
bhavikridita: vv. 4 and 10. The benedictory and imprecatory verses in Sanskrit 
(1 and 11-15) are as usual in the Anushtubh and other familiar metres. Atten- 
tion may be drawn to a few flaws in the metrical scheme. These would have 
crept in either through the negligence of the composer or ignorance of the scribe. 
For instance, the defective expression kay-kojvudt- in the 4th pada of the sixth 
verse; this may be rectified by reading it as kay-koJuvudd-. In the eighth verse 
which is in the Kanda metre, the second pada contains only 19 matras instead of 
20. The expression, -tirel = diryyhdyumam (1. 50), should be read as tire dirggha- 
yushyamam, or the acquisition of length by the preceding ra may be avoided by 
a light pronunciation (sithiléchcharana ) of the following conjunct in (di. Among 
the mistakes of wrong spelling, obviously resulting from the innocence of the 
engraver, afew may be pointed out; e. g., édldié-i- for tafdst-i- (1. 22), guru 
galmenisida for gurugalum = enisida (1. 80), and kirttivam for kirttiyam (1. 50). 
These and others have been corrected in the body of the text itself. ‘ 

The inscription contains a few expressions of lexical and linguistic inter- 
est. The root égo] is used in two places (Il. 21 and 33) in its primitive as well 
ag causal form, This is not usually met with in the Kannada literature, and it 
seems to convey the sense of ‘dislike’. But its connotation in the present context 





1 Ep. Carn., Vol, X, Malar, Nos. 80-81. 
80 
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appears to be quite different, being that of ‘approval or ‘admiration’. It is possi- 
ble etymologically to arrive at this sense of the expression from its two compo- 
nents, and ko]. The particle @ yields the sense of confirmation (avadharana ) 
or invitation (dinantrana ) and the root ko} means ‘to receive. Another express- 
ion is nddddi (ll. 25-26), which is also used in a peculiar and unfamiliar sense. 
According to the context the word seems to mean ‘any land or country’, almost 
synonymously with nadu; but it generally means ‘a countryman or rustic’. 
Ekkaldvana (1. 17), made up of two Sanskrit words ék« + /dvana, means ‘a parti- 
cle of salt’, i. e., ‘a trifle. Kdgini (1. 43) is identical with kakini, denoting a very 
small coin. According to the Lilavati of Bhaskaracharya, one kdkins is equal te 
twenty cuowries and four kékinis make one panw. This coin appears to have 
been in currency in the monitury transactions of the period. The word vinéya 
in the compound vinéya-nikdya (1. 23) may be derived from the root vi-nt to 
mean ‘to be initiated (into the creed). The expression is used here in 
the general sense of ‘followers of the Jaina faith’ or ‘Jaina community’. The 
phonetic transformation of / into 7 in the abstract nouns, negartte and pogartte 
(1. 19), derived from the roots negal and pogal respectively, and also in the 
word arti (1. 82) may be noted, Fleet has tried to explain the significance 
of the fiscal term Tribhdg-ibhyantara-siddhi (1. 13); but it does not seem to fit 
in the present context. The expression, according to Fleet, means ‘joint 
tenure enjoyed by a private person, a god or gods and Brabmanas’.’ The 
word ‘miligar’ occurring in line 49 is met with also in other inscriptions of 
Karnataka. It seems to mean the ‘elders’ or the local representatives 
indicating the democratic structure of the village unit. These ‘miiligas, 
may probably be compared with the Milapxrishat of the Tamil epigraphs,’ 
which is a village assembly. he next word ‘prabhu’s seems to denote the 
hereditary headmen or officials responsible for the village administration. 


The term Mahumanikyadéva met with for the first time in line 20 of 
this record is of peculiar interest and calls for explanation. It refers to the 
image of the Jina installed by Jakaladévi. The same word occurs again 
with « slight variation in a verse at another place (1, 31) wherein it assumes the 
form Mahu-mapi-jindgvara. As both these expressions must have been identical 
and since their proper form might be picked up in a prose passage only wherein 
the writer is not exercised by the exigencies of metrical composition, we may 
confine our attention to the form Mahumanikya, This word is capable of inter- 
pretation in two ways; one based on the literal sense of its components and the 
other on its figurative sense. In either case we have to make some allowance in. 


Ao ee ne ee en ee ee 





1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XIX, p. 271. 
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favour of the ubove form of the word which, apparently, is not constituted accord. 
ing to the strict rules of grammar, The first part of the expression, mahu, seems 
to be an unknown word and still, it may be connected with the Sanskrit word 
either mahat meaning ‘great’ or mahas meaning ‘lustre’, In the forn.er alterna- 
tive the proper form in the compound should have been mahd- and in the latter 
maho-. The word nuinikya means ‘a ruby’. Here we are confronted with two 
possibilities. Tirstly, the image might have been made of ruby; but this may 
not be quite definite. Secondly, it might refer to the ruby, i.e., the red colour 
of the original Tirthakara, According to the Abhidhanachintamani of Héma- 
chandra the bodies of two Tirthakaras, Padmaprabha and Vasupujya, were of red 
colour (verse 49), Hither of these Tirthakaras might have been intended here 
if we accept this interpretation. 

But I am inclined to think that the expression is used in the present 
passage ina figurative sense. J/vhd-mdnikya means wu great ruby or a great 
jewel in general, taking mdnikya to be an equivalent of raina. Such a jewel or 
the best among the Tirthukavas might be Mahavira, the last and the greatest 
exponent of the Jaina Law.! 


A large number of names bearing geographical significance is met 
with in the inseription and happily all of them can be identitied with their 
modern survivals in the Gulbarga Dt. The rdjadhdni Kalyanapura (1. 4) is 
modern Kalyina. The district of Aral Three Hundred mentioned in ], 12 
must have taken its devomination from a village named Aralira which evidently 
was its headquarters, ‘Ihis village is independently referred to in]. 38. It is 
to be identified with modern Alliru near Handarki. Ingunige (ll. 12-18) is 
the village Ingalgi, the provenance of the record. There must have been in 
existence an ‘old settlement’ of this village, which is referred to as Paley-In. 
gunige inl, 36. This takes the early history of the village into still earlier 
times. Malagarti (J. 36) and Pallakarate (|. 40), which figure in the descrip. 
tion of boundaries of the gift land, are identical with the present-day villages, 
Malagitti and Halkarati, not far away from Ingalgi. The river Kagina, on 
whose bank the village Ingalgi is situated, is referred to us ‘tore’ (river) and 
Kagini (ll. 36 and 43). It is peculiarly interesting to note that the well, 
referred to in |. 40 as Danavana Bavi, still retains practically the same ancient 
name and iy known as Danavvana Bavi, after « lapse of nine and a half centuries, 
Line 88 contains a reference tothe Pandégvara of Araliru, which seems to 
denote 1 particular deity of the name. A. survival of the appellation may Oe 
detected in the name of the village Handarki situated near Alliru. 











-o. dae ccs cp re 8 em es 





1 Iam indebted to Sri. Govind Pai of Manjeshwar, for his kind suggestions in the 
interpretation of this rather dbscure axpoien For further observations on this 


subject, see above p. 191. 
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The administrative procedure required that the endowment was duly 
recognised and confirmed by the feudatory chief in whose jurisdiction the village 
Ingunige lay. This detail'is introduced in verse 9 of the record. Itis stated 
herein that Anega who bore the title Birundanka Bhima, exempted the endo- 
wed land from all kinds of impositions and made arrangements for its perpetual 
maintenance. This Anega belonged to a family of chiefs who were ruling over 
the territory roughly covered by the modern taluks of Sédam and Chitapur in 
the Gulbarga Dt. They claimed their descent in the lineage of the Haihayas 
and styled themselves ‘the lords of Mahishmatipura’. The genealogical account 
and family history of these local chiefs is available in details from the inscrip- 
tions at Handarki.’ 


The names of the taxes that were exempted from the gift land are 
mentioned in the same verse. They are, manneya kanke, ¢éshe, kattumbana, 
dya and ddya. The precise nature of these is not known. 


TEXT 


1 Srimat-parama-gambhira-Syad-vid-dmégha-lafichhanam _jiyat-trailo- 
kya-nathasya gisanam Jina-si- 3 

2 sanamh u[l *] Svasti [1 * ] Samasta-bhuvan-israya Sri-Prithvi-valla- 
bha Maharajadhiraja Paramésvara Pa- 
: 3 rama-bhattarakarh Satydsraya-kula-tilakarmn Chaluky-ibharanam 
Srimat-Tribhuvanamalladévara vijaya- 

4 rajyam = uttar-dttar-ibhivriddhi-pravarddhamanam = a.chandr-arkka- 
térarn-bararh rajadhini-Kalyanapurada 

5 nela(le)vidino] sukha-samkatha-vinddadim rajyam-geyuttam =ire ui 
Svasty = anavarata-parama-kalya- 

6 n-&bhyudaya-sahasra-phala-bhoga-bhagini | sakala-din-dnitha-manas- 
santarppan-ddydgini 1 

7 samast-intaypura-nitambini-kadamba-chidamani [1 *] chaturvvidha- 
dana-chirhtamani [1 *] Rarhbha-vilas-dpa- 

8 hasita-lasan-mirtti |1*] dig-valaya-vilasit-djvala-kirtti [1*] Kali- 
kala-Parvvati [1 *] Abhinava-Sarasvati [1 *] Raya- 

9 chété-vasikarana-karana-Vidyadhari [| *] sakala-kaladhari [1 *7) 
Sit-Adyanéka-maha-sati-jana-pati-brat-dchira- 

10 6i]-ddara-varnnana-katha-prasarnge [1 *] Jina-gandh-ddaks-pavitri- 
krit-dttamamge (| *] Srimad-Arhat-paramégvara 


1 These inscriptions are unpublished and they form part of my private collection, One 
of the published inscriptions of Nagai contains a genealogical account of these 
Haihaya chiefs of the Gulbarga District; Hyderabad Archaeological Series No. 8; 
Insoriptions of Nagai, p, 26, 
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11 charu-charan-irchchana-vindde [1 *] mrigamad-dméde [\ *} sahaja- 
bedarhgi [1 *] Tikkan =anumgi [1 * | Srimat-Tribhuvanama- 

12 lla-déve-vidila-vakeha-sthala-nivasiniyar = = appa Srimaj-J akaladévi- 
yar = Aral-mumnirar = olagan = Im- 

13 gunigeyam tri-bhog-abhyarmtara-siddhiyimd =dluttam =ire 1 Jana- 
kajeyarhte sajjana-jana-stute Parvvatiyam- 

14 te jivit-dsanol =a-vikalpa-bhave dhareyamte dhrita-kshame Ram. 
beyarhte riipina nele perhpuvett = amara-dhé- 

15 nuvinarht=animitta-diniKimana saralamtir=ayda(de) paribha- 
vise Jakaladévi dhiatriyo] [2 *] Bra- 

16 tamam Chalukya-kshitipati kidisuven = erndu piindadarm kidisada- 
dar pratipalisid = omdu mah-drhnati Jakaladévi 

17 g=ekkalivanam=alte un [3 *}] Armtu Jina-Sasana-paripalana- 
samayadol = sasana-Lakshmiyurh Chalukya-cha- 

18 krésvarana digvijaya-samayado] = Kirtti-Lakshmiyum madavad-ari- 
raya-mada-marddana-samayado] = Vija- 

19 ya-Lakshmiyum = enisi negarttegam pogarttegam neleyagi vartti- 
suttam = iral = omdu punya-dinadol = 4-pu- 

20 nyavatiya puny-ddayadin=orvvarh vyavahiri Mahumanikya-déva 
ram tarnd = avasararh baded = dlagisuvu- 

21 dum-=§i-Jinégvaranam Chaluky-dsvararn kamdu manad = dgondu 
manadarhnal = appa Srimaj-Jik«ludéviyara moga- 

22 mam noddiu Jina-birhbath pratibimbam = ill =enipa chelvarh ta]- 
(1) dit =1-deyvamum ninag = ethturh kula-deyvam =1- 

23 pratimeyam nirnn=alkey <drol=vinéya-nikayam bage-golvinam 
nilis = enal = Chalukya-chakrésa- 

24 sdsanadirm taj-Jina-birhbamam nilisida] = tarhn = olpu nilparhnegam 

u [4 *] Amtu nilisi » Madisidappev =ith 

25 Jina-griharngalan=embavar=i-prakaradim madipud=imteid= 
alte padichamdam = ila-valayakk = enalke na- 

26 dadig=alumbam = appa parigobhege tay-maney-ige bhaktiyim ma- 
disida] = viyat-talaman = o0- 

27 ttarip-antu Jinémdra-géhamam \ [5 *] Antu madisi Srimad-Dravi- 
la-Sarhgha-vana-vasanta-sama- 

28 yarurh Séna-gana-bhagana-ndyakarum Malendr-dnvaya-sirds-éékha- 
rarum = enisi- 

29 da Sriman-Mallishéna-bhattarakara priy-agra-sishyarurh tarhn= 
anvaya-gu- 

30 rugal-me(lum=e)nisida Srimad=Imdraséna-bhattarakargge 
Vinayadim kara-kamalamgalam mugidu i 
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31 Esevinegarh samantu Mahuméni-Jinéévara-birhbamam pratishthi- 
siden = id = aty = apurvvam = ene 

32 taj-Jina-gébaman = arttiyirhde madisiden = adakke takka tala-vritti- 
yumam samakattidern prasa- 

38 disi manam-oldu kay-kolvu(luvu)d=irjjitam=agire malpud=int 
=idarh 0 (6 *| Endu tan-munimdraran = égolisi 

34 Srimach = Chilukya-Vikrame-kalada i8neya Srimukha-sarhvate- 
arada Philguna guddha 10 

35 Somavirad-amdu Srimad-Imdraséna-bhattarakara kalarh karchchi 
dhara-pitrvvakarh madiy = trindam bada- 

36 galu toreyindum midalu Malagirttiya pola-véreyim temmkalu Paley. 
Imgunigeya 

37 Malagarttiya per-bbatteyim paduvalu Satra-sileya keyyimh 
badaga] = irhtu chatur-dghita- 

38 guddhiyarh siddharh madi Araliira Pandégvarada gadimbada Gand- 
aridityana piriya kdlalu sa- 

39 rvvanamasyamagi bitta mattar=irppattondu 21 [1 *] A-piriya 
mattar 1 rkkarn kaladiya ma- 

40 ttar 18 ra lekkad=anitarkkarn kala mattar ~80[) *] Pallakara- 
teya batteya Danavana baviyim 

41 miidalu tomtarh mattar [1 *] Basadiyin=termkana piriya kériy 
int =i-keyyuman =i-tor- 

42 tamuman =i-kériyuman =i-Jinéndra-mamdiramumam kamdu  Pra- 
nu( na )ta-sirar-igi 

43 kangal = tanivinegarh nédi pogad =i-sthaladol = kaginig = ase-geyda- 
vam Kaginiyo] = nir-umda go- 

44 kularhgalan = ali(lijdam u [7 *] Idan = arid =i-dharmmaman = 6vade 
kidisidavam gé-guru-dvija-nikurumbada génarh Gar- 

45 gi-tiradol = arid = arid =appa patakarh samanisugum nui [8 *)} Mar 
bigidirdda karmma-nigalarh gadav = eyde kalaldu 

46 poge hast-arhbuja-yugmamarh mugivud =allade marneya-ganke 4é- 
she katturh-banam = aya- 

47 diyam=ivu sallavu sarvva-namasyam = erhdu bittarh Birudamka- 
Bhiman = osed = Anegan = A- 

48 yyana-varngav-ullinarh [9 *] Niyatamn chakriya kayyol =alke-va- 
ded = f-simantarum nada marhneya- 

49 rurh grémada miligar = prabhugal = imt =1-dharmmamam sarhd = ati- 
priyadirh rakshisutikke rakshisu- 

50 tiral=dirggh-dyu [shya *] mam scuyaeaaabivatnanl nirmmala- 
kirttivarh (yarn) palevar = 4-Chandrarkka-tararh-baram | [10 *] 
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51 Samanyé=yam dharmma-sétur=nripinam kalé kale palaniyd 
bhavadbhib sarvvan = étin 


52 bhaginah partthivémdrin bhiyo bhiyé yachaté Ramachamdrah 
u [11 *] Vasudha bahu- 


538 bhir=ddatta rajabhih Sagar-ddibhili yasya yasya yada’ bhimis= 
tasya tasya tada phalarm u [12 *] 

54 Mad-varngaji = rpara-mahipati-vamgaji vad yé palayamti mama 
dbarmmam =idarh’ samastarh papid = apé- 

55 ta-manasé bhuvi bhavi-bhipah tésharh maya virachité = mjalir = 
ésha mirdhni u [13 *] Sva-dattam para-dattam 

56 vi yo haréta vasurndharim shashtir = vvarsha-sahasrini vishtha- 
yarn jayaté krimih i [14 *] Vindhy-atavi- 

57 shv-atoydsu sushka-k6tara gayinah krishna-sarppa hi jayarnté déva- 
bhég-apahi- 

58 rinabn[15 *] Vag-vadhi-nandanam Jinarh( na)-pad-arh bhoja-bhyi- 
thgam Nagarjuna-panditam baredarh [1 *] Mamgala-maha-Sri [u *] 


Asstrac? or Contents 


Verse 1. May the doctrine of Lord Jina be victorious—the 
doctrine which is the commandment of the overlord of the three worlds and 
which bears the glorious and supremely profound Syad-vada (theory of May-be) . 
as its infallible characteristic mark. 

Lines 2-5, Hail! The illustrious monarch Tribhuvamalladiva ( Vikra- 
maditya VI) who is an ornament of the Chaluhya race and bears the titles, 
Samastabhuvanasraya (Asylum of the Whole Earth), Sri-Pr ithvi- vallabha 
(Consort of the Goddess of Fortune and Earth), etc., is carrying on his 
victorious rule over the kingdom from his capital Kalyanapura. 


Lines 5-18. Hail! Jdkaladévi, his beloved queen, is administering the 
township of Ingunige, situated in the district of Aral Three Hundred, with 
tribhogibhyantarasiddhi. Chaste and charming, the crest-jewel of the circle 
of ladies of the royal palace, the veritable Parvati of the Kali Age, the Goddess 
of Learning in a novel the form, the queen of Fairies captivating the heart of 
her master, and well-versed in arts, she is generous and charitably disposed- 
towards the poor and the needy-—the wish-fulfilling jewel as it were in bestowing 
the fourfold gifts.” She, whose head is purified by the perfumed water laving 
the holy feet of Lord Jina, entertains herself in adoring the lovely feet of 
the Supreme Lord Arhat. Her own lovely form is a gift of Nature. She 
is the daughter of Tikka. 

1 We may note here the us: of the word ‘dharma’ in the neuter gonder, which is rare. 


2 According to Jainism gift is fourfold: namely, abira, i. e, food; abhaya, i. e., 
freedom from fear; bhéshaja, i. e., medicine; distra, i. e., sacred lore, 
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Verse 2. Praise of Jakaladévi: she is pure, faithful and virtuous like 
Sita and Parvati, and fascinating like the arrow of Cupid. 


Verse 3. The Chilukya sovereign took a solemn oath that he would 
divert her from her vow (observance of the Jaina practices); but lo, he 
failed. Was it not a trifle to her, even this crowning achievemet of preserving 
her faith? Such is Jakaladévi. 


Lines 17-19. Thus she is the Guardian Angel, as it were, of the 
Jaina Doctrine by virtue of her shielding the Jaina tenets, the Fairy of Fame 
in the campaigns of the Chilukya Emperor and the Goddess of Victory in 
subduing the pride of the overbearing hostile kings. 


Lines 19-22. One auspicious day when it go chanced through her 
good fortune that a certain trader brought an image of Jord Mahu-Manikya 
and was paying his compliments in her presence, the Chialukya Emperor 
made his appearance on the scene. Impressed by the sight, he looked at 
her face and said: 

Verse 4, “This image of the Jina is peerless in beauty. He 
is the traditional tutelary deity of your house. Do you install this image 
in the township of your authority. It will ever be a source of inspiration to 
the followers of your faith!” 


Thus instructed by the Chalukya overlord she installed the image— 
& monument of her virtues. 


Lines 24-33. She caused to be constructed over it a magnificent 
temple, a model for others to imitate. Then she prayed her family teacher, 
Indraséna Bhattérake, the favourite and foremost disciple of Mallishéna 
Bhattaraka, of the Dravila Samgha, Séna gana and Mialanira anvaya, to 
receive an endowment duly assigned by her for its maintenance. 

Lines 33-35. On Monday, Phalquna su. 10 of the S'rimukha samvats- 
ara and the 18th year of the Chdlukya Vikrama Kala she entrusted the gift 
into the hands of the teacher after laving his feet with due ceremony. 


Lines 85-15. The endowment consists of 21 big mattars of cultivable 
land, a garden upon and a houses near the Jaina temple. 


Lines 42-50. This charity is to be scrupulously protected and pro- 
perly maintained by the local officials and the higher authorities of the state. 
No taxes or levies are to be imposed upon and collected from it. 

Lines 51-58. Exhortation to the future rulers to preserve the 
dharma.- Imprecation on the violaters. Nagarjuna Pandita, a source of 


delight to the Goddess of Learning and a bee in the lotus feet of Lord Jina, 
composed this record. May auspiciousness and glory attend this! 
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INSCRIPTION No. 2 
(Found in a Temple at Hunasi-Hadagali ) 


The stone slab containing this inscription was kept in the verandah of 
a Jaina temple at Hunasi-Hadagali. It measures 46 inches in length and 31 
inches in breadth. Except in a few places the epigraph is on the whole well- 
preserved and runs to 67 lines. The following figures are carved in the space 
at the upper end of the stone above the writing. The effigy of the seated Jina 
with the triple umbrella stands in the centre. On its two sides are depicted in 
& symmetrical manner the figures of an upright dagger and a cow with a calf, 
characteristic symbols of a religious gift issued under the authority of the ruling 
power. A little above these on either side are the representations of the sun 
and the moon, eternal luminaries of the heaven witnessing the law of the 
dharma in mortal transactions. 


The epigraph is incised in the old Kannada script of the 11th century 
a. D. and the characters are normal for the period. The punctuations are some- 
times denoted with spirals. The orthographical conventions of the times, 
such as reduplication of the consonant in a conjunct after r, the peculiar mode of 
expressing the upadhminiya (e. 8» amtarpura in 1. 13), ete., are generally 
followed. A few traits, however, in regard to the doubling of consonant, which 
are not confined to this inscription alone, but are of common occurrence in the 
epigraphical writings of this age including the present collection, may be noted 
here. The n after r is followed not by the same member of the lingual class, 
but by its dental counterpart; e. g., karnnike in 1. 2, Parnnachandra in |. 28. 
Under similar circumstances the aspirate gh, th and dh are combined not with 
the same aspirate syllables, but with their unaspirate counterparts, which 
usually precede them; e. g., Argghyatirtha in 1, 58, pararttha in |. 39 and 
Varddhamana in |. 25. In two instances the kuja is wrongly replaced by the 


Dravidian rala, obviously due to soribal indiscrimination, e. g., palaka in 1. 7 
and aldu in |. 15. 


But this tendency is noticeable in greater measure in some epi- 
graphs of this period, i. e., about the 12th century a. p., collected by me in this 
area. The reason for this confusion and promiscuity seems to be that the 
ordinary people had by this time begun to lose the sense of understanding 
the subtle and technical difference between these consonants.’ The epigraph 
also contains other instances of incorrect writing. These have been corrected 
in the body of the text itself or in the footnotes. The language of the record 





1 An appalling instance of this promisouity may be cited in an epigraph found in the 
temple of Kalalinga at Martir near Gulbarga, dated in the Chalukya Vikrama year 
48. In this inscription even such familiar and well-known words as jajaja, dharatala, 

a are spelt as jalaja, dharatala, etc, 
1 
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is Kannada, and the composition prose and verse, with the exception of the 
following passages in Sanskrit: the benedictory verse in the beginning, verse 14 
describing Rakshasa, the donor, and five imprecatory verses at the end. 


The inscription opens with an invocation to the commandment of 
Lord Jina. After a brief statement, in the Puranio fashion, of the cosmogra- 
phical set-up of the Bharatakshétra (i. e., India), it recounts the genealogy of 
the later line of the Western Chilukya kings of Kalyana, who ruled the 
country. The narration stops with the king Tribhuvanamalla ( Vikramaditya 
VI) in whose reign the charter was drafted. 


Next we are introduced to his senior queen Chandaladévi who was 
administering several villages allotted to her in the province of Alande After 
this figures a feudatory chief named Bibbarasa who was holding charge of a 
portion of the region comprising 120 villages of Gonka. A small unit of a few 
villages in this tract was under the jurisdiction of a local officer named 
Chaudhare Rakkasayye. He was Jaina by persuasion and a lay disciple of 
Balachandra Siddhintadéva. He constructed a temple of Parévanatha 
Tirthakara in his village Hadangile and made suitable provision for conducting 
the daily worship and other rituals of the deity, and also of Santinatha in the 
adjacent shrine, throughout the year. : 


An establishment was set up to fulfil the said purpose ; and it was to be 
maintained out of the income derived from the land and other property donated 
by Rakkasayya. The gift property was handed over to the care of the teacher 
mentioned above. It was further stipulated that the teacher and the successive 
disciples of this line were responsible for its proper management. 


Royal consent was necessary before the property could be finally 
alienated to the charitable institution. Accordingly a petition to the effect was 
filed through Bhivanayya who was the Superintendent of Home Affairs and 
Commissioner of Records. The king was at that time camping in the sacred 
place called Kotitirtha on the bank of the river Narmada ( wrongly mentioned 
as Gédavari in the record ), on his way back from his victorious campaign against 
Dhér&i and was making propitiatory gifts after performing the Tulapurusha 
ceremony ( weighing oneself against gold). 


The epigraph mentions the following date: Chalukya-Vikrama Varsha 
23, Bahudhanya sarhvatsara, Jydshtha amavisya, solar eclipse. The details 
given here are irregular and so it is difficult to ascertain the correct 
date of the record. The date is not verifiable as it contains no week-day. But 
the mention of solar eclipse offers some clue for verification. In the cyclic year 
Babudhanya falling within the regnal period of the king there was no solar 
eclipse on the new-moon day of the month of Jyashtha, In fact, no solar 
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eclipse occurred in any other month of the year, although there was a lunar 
eclipse on Pushya paurnima, Saturday. In this anomalous position, however, a 
suggestion regarding the probable date is happily forthcoming from an unpubli- 
shed inscription of my collection at Nimbargi, a village situated at a distance of 
a few miles from Hunasi-Hadagali. The Nimbargi epigraph belongs to the 
reign of the same king as of the present record, and records a gift made under 
identical circumstances. We are told in the Nimbargi inscription that in the 
23rd regnal year and Bahudhianya sarhvatsara, the king was on the bank of the 
river Narmada and had performed the Tulapurusha ceremony on the occasion of 
the solar eclipse on the new-moon day of Pushya. It looks imporbable that the 
king stayed in the camp on the bank of the Narmada issuing gifts for over seven 
months from Jyashtha to Pushya, as we shall have to assume, if the dates of 
both these records are believed to bé correct. For this reason we have to accept 
one and reject the other. We have seen above how the date of the Hunasi- 
Hadagali record is unsatisfactory. So we would leave it out of consideration 
for the time being. 


Now let us concentrate on the date of the Nimbargi record and 
examine it in some detail. In the cyclic year Bahudhanya no solar eclipse 
occurred on the Pushya amivasyé; but in the two previous years Dhiatri and 
Igvara solar eclipses did occur on the specified tithi. Setting aside the case of 
the year Dhatri in our present investigation as it would be farther from our 
point, we shall confine ourselves with the solar eclipse in the year Iévara. The 
discrepancy of the week-day is still there in this case also as the eclipse occurred 
on Tuesday and not on Thursday as stated in the Nimbargi record. Bat this 
may be ignored. 


An important aspect of the transaction deserves to be noticed at 
this juncture. It was a momentous occasion when the king must have 
accorded his consent to several religious gifts of varied nature. The benefac- 
tions which were thus formally sanctioned on the bank of the Narmada were 
- Subsequently given effect to and recorded in their respective places on stone 
with proper procedure and due ceremony. These events must necessarily have 
entailed some lapse of time in their execution. The interval of time and space 
and the complications of the administrative procedure appear to have been 
therefore responsible for the failure in noting correctly the details of the 
original date of the grants on the part of the local officials, Taking these 
factors into consideration the real position appears to be like this. The king 
was on the bank of the Narmada in the month of Pushya in the cyclic year 
Tévara. On the occasion of the solar eclipse which occurred on the new-moon 
day of the month, he performed the Tulipurusha ceremony and sanctioned 
grants to various religious institutions in his kingdom, These charities were 
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later on committed to writing in their respective areas. In the meanwhile the 
eyclic year Isvara had rolled away and Bahudhanya had commenced, The local 
authorities who handled these affairs at the lower end, had no clear memory of 
the original date. So they mentioned the Bahudhanya year which was current 
at that time and connected it with the solar eclipse which was the original 
occasion of the gift in the previous year. 


As a result of the above discussion we should do well to reject the 
date of the Hunasi-Hadagali record. The correct date on which the grant was 
originally sanctioned by the king therefore appears to be Pushya amivisya of 
the 22nd Chalukya-Vikrama year and Isvara sarhvatsara, The corresponding 
English date would be a.p. 1098, January 5, Tuesday. It may however be 


conceded that the document might have been recorded on stone at some 
later date. 


The information incidentally furnished regarding the king's military 
campaign on Dhara, while mentioning the date, by this epigraph, is historically 
important; and it would be worth while to consider it in detail. We may 
observe in the first instance that it was a major expedition directed against the 
kingdom of Malwa, whose capital was Dhara. The relations that subsisted 
between the kings of Karnaitaka and the Paramira rulers of Malwa, ever since 
the times of the Rashtrakitas, were other than friendly. 

Recrudescence of this hostility took a serious turn against the Paramira 
kings in the reign of the Chalukya monarch Sémésvara I, father of Vikramaditya 
VI, who dealt a staggering blow to the Malwa power by routing its ruler 
Bhdja.’ After some time Bhdja was succeeded by his brother Udayaditya who 
restored the lost fortunes of his family to some extent. Soon after his accession, 
Vikramaditya VI seems to have launched an offensive against Malwa in a. p. 
1077. Udayaditya had a younger son named Jagaddéva. He was brave and 
enterprising. Though nominated by his father as his successor, he renounced 
his claim to the kingdom in favour of his elder brother and went to the court of 
Vikramaditya VI, who loved and trusted him as his own dear son’. 

The sovereignty of Malwi was further undermined during the weak 
rule of Lakshmadéva and Naravarman, two sons of Udayaditya, who reigned 
after him in succession. Towards the close of Udayaditya’s reign, Vikramaditya 
V1 seems to have led his arms against Malwa, a second time in a. p. 1087.‘ 
The campaign referred to in the present record must therefore have been 


cg bet to the above and the third of the series directed by the Karnataka 
ruler during his regime. 





1 D.C, Ganguli: History of Paramara Dynasty, p, 94. 

2 Ep. Oarn., Vol. VII, 8k, No. 124. 

3 Dongargaon Stone Inscription of Jagaddéva; Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVI, pp. 177 ff 
4 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, pt. ii, p. 452; Ep Ind., Vol. XXVI, p. 182, 
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In the light of the above discussion on the date of the present record, 
we are able reasonably to fix the approximate date of this expedition. It 
was probably undertaken about a. p. 1097 and accomplished by the end of 
that year, any way before 5th January 1098 a.p. We can also find out from 
the contemporary history of Malwa that the king who was ruling that country 
at this juncture was in all probability Naravarman, who is known to have 
succeeded his brother Lakshmadéva in a. p. 1094." 


Basing his remarks on the evidence of an inscription inthe Iévara 
temple at Nimbargi, the text of which he was able to consult in the volume of 
Elliot’s Carnat Desa Inscriptions, the late Sir John Fleet states in his account of 
the reign of Vikramaditya VI, that the king was present in the northern part of 
his kingdom in A. p. 1098." The Nimbargi record referred to by Fleet is appa- 
rently identical with the Nimbargi epigraph I have utilised in the above 
discussion of the date. A comparison of the Nimbargi epigraph with the 
present inscription from Hunasi-Hadagali shows that both of them speak of 
one and the same expedition led by the king against Malwa in a.p. 1097. As 
shown above, since the northern expedition of the king must have come to an 
end by the end of a. p. 1097, the above statement of Fleet needs slight revision. 


The present inscription further informs us that after destroying 
Dhara, Vikramaditya VI met Jajjugi Jagadéva, son of Udayi. This Udayi is 
to be indentified with the Paramira ruler Udayaditya, the younger brother of 
king Bhaja, mentioned above. It is interesting to note that he is similarly 
referred to as Udayi, which is evidently a short form of Udayaditya, in the 
inscriptions of North India.” Jagadéva is obviously identical with Jagaddéva, 
the junior and favourite son of Udayaditya. The epigraph is silent regarding 
the part played by Jagadéva in the present expedition. It is well known, 
however, from other sources that he had great attachment for Vikramaditya VI 
and took an active part in the military campaigns of the Chilukya Emperor‘, 


The significance of the epithet Jajjugi applied to Jagadéva in the 
present record cannot be explained properly. Jajjugi seems to stand for Jaja- 
or Jéjaka-bhukti, which was an ancient name of modern Bundelkhand. The 
expression probably indicates, in some manner, Jagadéva'’s connection with this 
tract or its rulers. Or, it may be due to the confusion on the part of the 
composer of the record who had no clear notion pertaining to Malwa or its 
adjacent territory of Jéjaka-bhukti. It may however be noted in this connect- 
ion that the Chandella power was eclipsed for some time on account of the severe 





History of Paramara Dynasty, p. 158. 

Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, pt. ii, p. 452. 
History of Paramara Dynasty, pp, }41 and 157, 
Ep. Ind. Vol. XXVI, p. 18 2, 
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blows inflicted upon it by its adversaries, namely, the Chalukyas of Karnataka 
and of Gujarat and the Paramaras of Malwa, prior to the date of our record,’ 
Under these circumstances it is not unlikely that Jéjakabbukti which was the 
territory of the Chandellas, was captured and placed under the governance of 
Jagadéva by his father Udayaditya. In thia manner we can explain the 
association of the title Jajjugi with Jagadéva. 

The next item of historical information supplied by our epigraph is in 
respect of Chandaladévi, one of the senior queens of Vikramaditya VI. She 
was @ princess of the Silahara family of Karad, who wooed the Chalukya king in 
& svayamvara as described by his court-poet Vidy&pati Bilhana in the historical 
poem, Vikramahkadévacharitam.* Chandaladévi is known from a large number 
of epigraphs. But her connection with the province of Alande is disclosed for 
the first time by two inscriptions of this area, discovered by me. One of them 
is the Aland inscription of Yuvarija Mallikdrjuna,* .The other is the present 
record which speaks of her administration over several bhatta-grimas of the 
Alande Nadu. 

We may here make an attempt to ascertain the connotation of the 
term bhatta-grama mentioned above. Bhatta is derived from the Sanskrit word 
bhakta, which comes from the root bhaj, meaning ‘to share, enjoy’, Hence we 
can interpret the expression bhatta-grdéma as a‘ village intended for one’s own 
enjoyment or private maintenance’. 


Chandaladévi is usually referred to by the epithets, Nritya-Vidhi- 
dhari and Abhinava-Sarasvati or Abhinava-Saradi. From what information is 
available regarding the attainments of this lady, it may be surmised that these 
expressions were not merely formal. She appears to have been well-educated 
and accomplished in music, dancing and other fine arts. 

We may note here with interest how Rakkssayya, the donor of the 
present epigraph, assigns the merit of his gift in favour of this distinguished 
lady (Chandaladéviyara dharmavagi, 1. 47), who was to a certain extent 
associated with the administration of the territory. This was evidently intended 
to place on record his sense of respect to the great lady by the donor and to enlist 
her sympathy for the benefaction. 

Now we proceed to make acquaintance with Bibbarasa. He was a 
feudatory chief who bore, among others, the titles, Kopanapuravaradhiévara and 
Alandevedanga. No more historical details are available about him in the 
present record. But this deficiency can fortunately be made good with the 
help of another unpublished record in my private collection. It is an 

1 Compare H. OC, Ray: Dynastio History of Northern India, Vol. IT, pp. 696-99.. 
2 Osnto 8. 
$ Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVITI, No, 6, 
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insoription on stone set up in the Ramalinga temple at Hodal in the Gulbarga 
District. The epigraph is dated in a. p. 1180 and narrates the genealogical 
account of a family of chiefs who claimed their descent in the lineage of 
Nabhiraja. The record further points out that they were lords of the excellent 
town of Kopana (modern Kopbal, Hyderabad State). Their hereditary fief 
comprised a unit of Sixty Villages in the region of One Hundred and Twenty 
Villages of Gonka. This account is substantiated by another unpublished 
inscription from Harasir in my private collection. It is dated ina. p. 1172 
and contains a reference to the authority of two members of this family 
over the tract. 

The name Gonka appears among the ancestors of this family in 
the Hodal inscription. After him a chief named Bibba is mentioned. He 
is followed by two more generations. The title Alandevedanga (ornament 
of Alande) is met with in the praégasti of these chiefs in the same epigraph. 
These details supported by the contemporaneity of the two namesakes go to 
prove that Bibbarasa of the present epigraph is identical with Bibba of 
the Hodal record. The epithet ‘Padmavatidévilabdbavarapraside, applied 
to Bibbarasa in our record, indicates that he was a follower of the Jaina faith. 

Chaudhare Rakkasayya appears to have been a subordinate and 
petty officer under Bibbarasa as the context shows. It is not possible to 
determine the powers and functions attached to his office as Chaudhare. Being 
a staunch adherent of the Jaina faith he zealously practised its teachings. 
He was a lay disciple of the great teacher Balachandra Siddhantadéva. This 
teacher was a constituent of the Mila Sarngha, Désiga gana, Pustaka gachchha 
and Piriya samudaiya (senior section ). 

The pedigree of the teachers to which Balachandra belonged is 
set forth at some length in the inscription. It commences with Kondakundi- 
charya, the pioneer of Jaina church in South India, and gives the following 
names in succession in the line of his spiritual disciples: 1 Kondakunda, 
2 Gridhrapifichhicharya,’ 8 Balikapifichhacharya, 4 Gunanandi, 5 Devendra, 
6 Vasunandi, 7 Ravichandra, 8 Pirnachandra, 9 Damanandi, 10 Sridharadéva, 
11 Maladhari, 12 Chandrakirti, 13 Nayanandi, 14 Vardhamana, 15 Divakara- 
nandi—Traividya, the senior, 16 Jinachandra—Mahamantravidi (note the 
epithet), 17 Sarvanandi, 18 Balachandra, 19 Maladhari, 20 Kalydnakirti, 
21 Arhanandi—alias Bettada Déva, 22 Balachandra Siddhantadéva.’ 


1 He was also known as Umasvati according to other sources, Inscriptions from 
Sravana Belgola and later Jaina writers from the 14th century onwards, speak of 
Gridbrapifichhichaérya as another name of Kopdukunda, Bat our record clearly 
atates that the former was the saocessor of the latter. See Pravachanasara, Intro- 
duction, pp. 4—5. 

2 The relationship between this teacher and his predecessor in the above list is not quite 
explicit. About fifty years later there flourished » teacher named Arhanandi Bettada- 
déva, of the same monastic affiliation, in the Bijapur region, Vide above pp. 189-90. 
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A scrutiny will show that this list is not complete. The succession 
of teachers as in some other similar cases does not seem to represent an 
unbroken chain and many a gap is conceivable particularly in tha earlier 
stages of the pedigree. Some inscriptions at Sravana Belgola contain 
genealogical accounts of different lines of Jaina pontiffs who belonged to the 
Dési gana of the Mila Samgha. References to the Jaina teachers who 
were constituents of the Dési gana and Pustaka gachchha could be traced in 
a large number of inscriptions discovered in various parts of Karnataka, 
including Mysore. But barring the identity of a few names here and there, 
most of the teachers enumerated in the above list appear to be new and so 
far unknown. Considering the fact that the gift was left in charge of the 
teacher Balachandra Siddhantadéva who was to supervise its proper manage- 
ment, it may be assumed that he lived either at Hadangile itself (identified 
with modern Hunasi-Hadagali ) or some place not far away in that area. 


The high official who was instrumental in securing the king’s approval 
for the gift was Bhivanayya. His designation stated in full is as follows: 
Mahapradhana (Chief Minister), Manevergade (Superintendent of Home 
Affairs ), Sahavasigal-adhishthiyaka ( Leader of the Sahavasis ), Pattale-karana 
(Commissioner of Records), Manneyar-adhyaksha (Head of the Subordinate 
Chiefs) and Dandanayaka (Commander of the Forces). In different official 
capacities and with some variations of titles he figures in other records of 
about the same period." 


The inscription mentions the following names of geographical interest. 
Alande Sasira or Alande One Thousand is mentioned in lines 15 and 47; the 
same is referred to as Alande Nadu in 1.18. We come across references to 
this territorial division in the epigraphs of this area. This tract is alluded to in 
& passing manner in an inscription from Chinna-Tumbalam, Adoni taluk, 
Bellary District.’ 

This region consisting of one thousand villages, included roughly a 
large portion of the modern Gulbarga District and a part of the Usmanabad 
District. Its headquaters must have been at Alande from which it took the 
name, This place is identical with modern Aland, a fairly big town about 27 
miles to the northwest of Gulbarga. An inscription discovered at Aland itself 
speaks of the place as ‘the chief village of the province of Alande One Thou- 
sand’. ‘The same epigraph again refers to the place as Alandapura, adding 
that it owed its sanctity to the presence of the god Séméévara. It is thus 


1 An. Rep. on 8.1. Epigraphy, 1928-29, Appendix E, No. 90; Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, 
pt. ii, p. 451, eto. 

9 South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. IX, pt. i, No. 161, 1. 43. 

3 Hp. Ind, Vol. XXVIII, p, 33. 
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beyond all doubt that it is this same Alande, which, according to an insoription 
from Ablir, was the native place of Ekantada Ramayya who championed the 
Saivite movement with great zeal in the latter part of the 12th century a. v.” 

A small area within the Alande province was known as Gonka’s One 
Hundred and Twenty. This tract included 120 villages and apparently derived 
its name from Gonka, an early ancestor of the chiefs who claimed their descent 
in the lineage of Nabhiraja as shown above. The region of Gonka is met with 
in lines 19 and 47. A subdivision of this region comprising nearly half of it 
and containing 60 villages was being governed separately by Mahamandalésvara 
Bibbarasa who, as seen above, was a descendent of Gonka. This territorial 
unit situated as it was in the province of Alande is referred to as its kampana, 
i. e., Subdivision in ], 47. 


The following seven villages situated in the subdivision of Sixty seem 
to have been under the direct control of Chaudhare Rakkasayya. They are 
Hadangile, two Melakundes, Manali, Kolaniiru, Belaguppa aud Milavalli 
(1. 48). Of these Hadangile is identical with modern Hunasi-Hadagali, the 
provenance of the present epigraph. The two Melakundes are represented 
by the present-day Hire (i. e., big) Melakundi and Chikka (i. e., small) 
Melakundi, Manali by Malli, Kolanaru by Kolliru, Belaguppa by Belaguppi 
and Milavalli by Munalli. The villages Piriya Melakunde, Aliru, Nilaniru 
and Hattikunde which are mentioned while defining the boundaries of the gift 
land (ll. 52-53) may easily be identified with modern Hire Melakundi, Altru, 
Nilaru and Hattakundi respectively. All these villages are situated within 
aradius of about twelve miles from Hunasi-Hadagali, some of them being 
quite cleseby. The measurement of the gift land is stated to have been made 
according to the local standard specifiod as that of Kalurhbarage (1. 51). This 
place is to be identified with modern Gulbarga, the headquarters of the district. 
This is mentioned as Kalabarage in later records. It may be noted in this 
connection that the earlier and more familiar name of the town still used 
persistently in common parlance by the people is Kalbargi. This name has 
evidently been Persianised into Gulbarga during the Mohammadan regime. 


Reverting to the names outside Karnataka, Dhara (1. 44) is ident- 
ical with the present-day Dhar in Malwa, Jajjugi (1. 44) which seems to 
denote Jéja-bhukti or Jéjaka-bhukti, is Bundelkhand. Koétitirtha (1. 45), 
according to the Matsyapurana (Chapter 101), was a sacred place situated on 
the bank of the river Narmadd. How it derived this name is explained by the 
following story. Near this place, we are told, took place a great battle bet- 
ween the Dévas and the Danavas (gods and demons), in which a crore of the 
‘latter were killed. Subsequently, the gods installed the god Siva under the name 


1 Ep. Ind, Vol. V, p. 246. 
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Kotidvara (kdti=crore) on the site. The place was thereafter known as 
Kotiévara or Kotitirtha. 


The other holy places, Kurukshétra, Varanasi, Gange, Prayige, etc., 
mentioned in the imprecatory context (ll. 57-58), are well-known. Of the 
remaining Yamnidévi is the river Yamuna and Tavi, the river Tapi. Paydshni 
was the name used to denote either Pain-Ganga, a branch of the river 
Wardha in Madhya Pradesh ; or Parna, a tributary of the Tapi. There is no 
indication to say which is meant here. 


Arghyatirtha (1 58) which figures frequently in the inscriptions of this 
period, is rather difficult to identify. No such name could be traced among the 
places which have been considered sacred according to the conventions either of 
the Brahmanical or the Jaina faith. But we may reasonably conjecture that it 
was probably a mistake for Arka-kshétra on account of the phonetic affinity 
between the expressions, Arka and Arghya. In that case, it may be identified 
with Konarka (arka =sun) or Black Pagoda, about 20 miles northwest of Puri 
in Orissa, sanctified by the temple dedicated to the Sun god, called Konaditya. 
It is also called Padmakshétra or Siryakshétra’. 


The epigraph is not without its literary and linguistic merit. Save a 
few verses in Sanskrit, the record is drafted in the champii style, so common to 
the age, being an admixture of Kannada prose and verse. The composition on 
the whole does not rise to the high classical level; still some of the descriptive 
passages are endowed with poetic merit which calls for appreciation. In spite 
of the faulty language and halting expression, the imagery underlying the 
description of the ascetic eminence of the teachers Kondakunda and Maladhari 
in verses 7 and 10, is not ill-conceived. Furthermore, the poetic fancy 
exhibited in verse 11 dwelling upon the austerities of the sage Arhanandi is a fine 
achievement of literary art, consummated with pleasing effects of sound and 
sense. ‘The arrangement of verses composed in different metres is as follows : 
Kanda: vv. 2, 3, 4,6, 8, 9, 12, 18, 15,17, 19, 20, 21, 22; Champakamala : 
v.10; Utpalamali: vv. 16,18; Mahasragdhara: vv. 5,11. The benedictory 
verse in the beginning (No.1) is in Sanskrit and its metre is Aryagiti. 
Verse 14 devoted to the praise of Rakkasayya is also in Sanskrit and its metre 
is Upajati. Verses 23 to 29 are imprecatory. Of these 23 to 27 are 
in Sanskrit and the remaining two in Kannada. Verse 28 is in the Kanda 
metre and 29 in the Mattébhavikridita. 


Metrical defects have orept in some places. For example, the 4th 
syllable of the 38rd pada of verse 5 is short, whereas it should have been long. 
This flaw may be rectified by readiug gra as srt. In the 3rd pada of verse 16 





1 Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaeval India. p. 11. 
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six syllables, viz., pernpina chaudhare are superfluous and they should be omitted 
to avoid the metrical anomaly. The 4th pida of the same verse is again faulty 
and it may be set right if we read gunarh-golgumh as gunam-gojugum. In the 
next verse (17) there is a hitch about the termination proper. This oan be 
overcome if we read the last word as manujar (ending in consonant) instead of 
manujoru (ending in vowel ). 

The epigraph contains a large number of words and expressions which 
offer an interesting study in social history and language. A noteworthy fea- 
ture of phonetic transformation wherein the consonant 7 is changed to |] may be 
traced in the following few instances. They are mikk-idain 1, 37, Twapurw- 
shamijdu in]. 45 and paduvaluv-ilda in 1, 52, In these expressions the 
second component is tidau, being past participle of the root ir. Such 
instances however are not peculiar to this record alone. They are more or less 
common and found in inscriptions from the 7th to the 12th century a. p. 

It is not easy to derive or explain the etymological significance of the 
term Chaudhare which denotes either a title or a designation of Rakkasayya, 
occurring in lines 86 and 47, This word is met with elsewhere in the Kannada 
inscriptions of this period, Its other variants are Chaudore, Saudore, ete, 
Subsequently, the expression is found more commonly used in North India, in 
the form of Chaudhari which means ‘a headman of a trade or caste, a village 
chief, an officer of a royal guard’, etc. The expression ‘Sahavisi’ occurring in 
this record and in other inscriptions of Karnataka, denotes a class or 
community. Bhivanayya of the present epigraph was a Sahavisi as gleaned 
from his epithet, Sahavasigal-adhishthayaka. According to an inscription from 
Lakshmoévar he also bore the epithet Kaémiravishayamukhamandana.’ This 
is reminiscent of his connection with Kasmira. From this and other epigraphical 
allusions to the effect, it becomes clear that the Sahavasis hailed from Kaésmira.* 
Two authors in Kannada, Ranganitha and Niranjanavadhiita, who lived circa in 
the 17th century a. ., claim their descent in the Sahavasi community.” 

Tulapurusha is a gift of gold or valuables to an amount equivalent to 
the weight of the donor and it is reckoned foremost among the sixteen 
Mahadanas of Brahmanical traditions. The expression ‘tushtidina’ or propi- 
tiatory gift, used in this connection, is not familiarly known from other sources, 

The word bejjavdsa in 1]. 31 appears to convey the sense of ‘naked 
ness’. Bella usually means ‘white’ and in its extended application it may further 


1 Ep. Ind. Vol. XVI, p. 33. 

2 Compare Kannada Sahitya Parishat Patrike, Vol. XXVI, No. 1, pp. 76 ff. In this article 
the origin of the Sahavasis ia discussed in details. 

8 Karnataka Kavicharite, Vol. II, pp. 490 and 541. 

4 Itis interesting to note that the expression bellavdsa is met with in the sense of 
‘nakedness’ in the Dharmamrita of Nayaséna (p, 107). Thia shows that it was 
current in the language at one time, 
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mean ‘innocent or uncovered. The probable connotation of the expression 
bhattagrdma (1. 15) has been discussed above. Attention may be drawn to the 
form pattaje derivd from Sanskrit patrikd in the expression Pattaje-karanatm 
(1. 46). Putt-adarda in |. 29 is used in the sense of ‘heavily encrusted’. 
Nerambérade inl. 36 means ‘unaided or single handed’. Katiala in |, 29 seems 
to denote ‘black solid mass’, The expression karma-vichchhitté in 1. 20 
seems to refer to the Jaina conception of severance of karma from 
the soul, technically known as nirjard. The epithet Traividya qualifying 
the teacher Divakaranandi in 1. 25 is of common occurrence among the Jaina 
monastic orders. It signifies ‘one well-versed in the three sciences, viz, 
grammar, logic and philosophy’, The term rishayarkaja (1.50) needs comment, 
The correct form should be rishiyarkaja or rishigaja; for the original 
word is rishi, derived from Sanskrit rishi. We have to observe in this connection 
that the Jaina ascetics are invariably referred to as rishis in inscriptions. 


TEXT 

1 Svasti [ 1*] samasta-surasura-mastaka-makut-drnéu-jala-jala-dhauta- 
padarh( da-)prastuta-Jinérndra-sasanam = astu chirarh bhadram = ama- 

2 le-bhavya-janinirh  [1*] Dharey =erhb=arbujam=irppudu sa- 
(s)radhi-sardvarada naduve —karnnikevol = Marhdarav = irppud = irppud = 
a-Mayhdara- 

3 giriyizhdarh terhkal = eseva Bharatakshatra y[2*] A-Bharatakshe- 
tradi Chilukya-chakrésvarara varéavatarav = ert= erndode ) Kramadinh- 

4 de Tailaparh Sattima-dévarn Vikramirhkan = Ayyanan = urvvira- 
maar Jayasimnha-nripottamanirh Traildkyamallan= Ahavamalla u [3*] 

5 Tad-anamtaram Bhuvanaikamalladévarimn baliya 1 Salladu tajam 
ripunyipa-mallamg =allade perarnge mirurh jagadol = vallidar = arum- 

6 Tribhuvanamallarng=ene Bappan=armkakirarn negaldarh y [ 4*) 
Vri  Ninag = ékachchhatram = akk = i-bhuvana-bhavanam =1-lokad = ayushyam = 
ellarh nina- 

7 g=akk = any-dvani-pala(la)kar=atibhayadirh tamma sarvagvamarh 
tetiu nija-gra’( éri /pida-padmakk = eraguge piridurh pritiyim viéva-dhatri-tala- 

8 math Chalukya-Rama-kshitipati dayeyim rakshis= a-chandra- 
tararh u [5*] Svasti [*] Samasta-bhuvanagraya Sri-Pri( Pri }thvi-vallabha 
Maharajadhi- 

9 rija Paraméévara Parama-bhattirakarh Satydsraya-kula-tilakarh 
Ohilukyabharanarm (\*] *Srima( mat }~Tribhuvanamallan = ilamahitamn Nahu- 


1 The metre is faulty here, This syllable should be long and not short. If gra is 
corrected to fri, the metre as well as the sense would be allright. 

2 With this begins a verse in the Kanda metre, though there is no indication to that 
effect in the text iteelf, 
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10 sha-Prithu-Bhagiratha-charitarn bhimandalamath sakal-idimanda- 
lam =avadhiy-appinarh sidhisidarh @ [6 *] Svasty = gnavarata-parama-kaly n-f- 

11 bhyudaya-sahasra-phala-bhiga-bhagini [1*] Dvitiya-Lakehmi- 
samine! kala-harhsa-yine: Raya-jhalappa-kalpa (pa )kuja-samilirhgite-ka- 

12 Ipalate 1 s&imarhta - simarhtini - parivrite 1 dushta - darppishtha- 
savati-gird-vajra-mushti | din-dndtha-kathaka-vaitalika-suvarnna-vrishti | varhdi- 
chith- 

13 tamanit arhtarpura-chidimani [1*] Malapa-vidyadhari [1 *] 
sakala-kaladhari [1 *] Raya-mandja-raja-rati: Adabala Sarasvati \ 

14 nritya-Vidhyadhari 1 savati-gaja-késari; Kali-kala-Sarasvati [1 *} 
Srima( mat )Tribhuvanamalladéva-viéala-vaksha-sthala-nivasiniyar =appa Srimat- 

iri- 

15 yarasi Chandaladéviyaru Alamde-sasira-pramukhav-anéka-bha- 
tta-gramarhgalumarh dushte-nigraha-sishte-pratipalanadirhd = l( | )d = arasu-geyyu- 
ttam =ire Ni 

16 Tat-pida-padm-pajivi [1 *] Samadhigata-parhcha-mahd-éabda [i *] 
Maha-mandalésvara 1 Kopanapuravar-ddhigvararh 1 Alarhde-vedarngarh [1 *] 
Manneya-simhgam [1 *] Satya-yu- 

17 dhishthiram | bhaya-lébha-nishthuram { samgrima-Shanmukham t 
parivara-grimukharh | barhdara bhavarh 1 marevuge kavarhi déva-guru-dvija- 
pidaridhakarh 1 vairi- 

18 bala-sidhakarh [1 *] dadiga-bérntekaram [1 *] rajan-arhkakaram | 
Padmavatidovi-labdha-vare-prasidarh [1 *] dina-vinddarh [1 *] Sriman-mahamea- 
ndalésvararn Bibbarasarh Alarnde-ni- 

19 da Gorkana nir-ippatt-aruvattu badav = app =Adtmiya-manda- 
laman = akhanda-pratapadizh nidda(nir-dda)yadyam = madiy = arasu-geyyu-ttam = 
ire @ @ Sri-cha- : 

20 ritra-samriddhi mikka vijaya-éri karmma-vichchhitti pirvv-ichary. 
dktame rajanitiy = enisutt = irdd =i-tapé-rajyadish bhi-cha- 

21 krarh besakeyye sarhda munibrirhd-Adhisvarar = kK ondakurhdi- 
charyyar dhrita-dhairyyar = aryateyin = 6n = Schiryyaro] = varyyaré 1 [7*] 

22 Avara éishya-prasishyaru [i*] Griddhrapimchhacharyaru 1 Bala- 
kapithchhicharyyaru 1 Gunanardi-parmdita-dévaru | 

23 Dévérndre-siddhanta-dévaru [\* } Vasunarndi-bhattarakaru 1 Ravi- 
charhdra-bhattarakaru | Pirpnacharhdra-siddharhta-dévaru [\*] Dimanamdi- 
siddharhta-dévaru | Sri- 

24 dhara-dévaru; Maladhari-dévaru : Charndrakirtti-bhattarakaru | 
Nayanarhdi-dévaru ) Suranadiya taraharada suradarhtiya Rajatagiriya 

25 charhdrana bel pirh pirida vara-Varddhamanara parama-tapé- 

. dhanara kil rtti] mirurbjagadol u' [8 *] Traividyar=appa piriya Sri-Divakara- 
narhdi-siddharh- 


1 This verse is met with in Sravana Belyola, No. 71. 
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26 tadévaru! Maha-marhtravadi Jinacharhdra-dévaru | Sarvvanarhdi- 
siddhivhta-dévaru ; Rati-patiya jiju bhavyapratatiya kanderavi tapada 

27 ..eseeeee? Satad = odavu Balacharhdra-bratipati Jina-samaya-madhavi- 
madhu-samayam [9 *] Balayutararn balalchuva Latirh- 

28 ta-éararhg=idirdgi tagi sarchalisi palarnchi tild = avanan = ddisi 
mey-vagey-ada disarim kaleyade nirnda karvvunada kaggina sippin = ama- 

29 rkke-vetta kattalam = enisittu putt-adardda meyya malarn Maladha- 
ri-dévararh w* [10 *] Kalyanakirtti-dévaru 1 Ghana-jalam dhipa-dhim-ddga- 
mam = udaka-kanarh tarh- 

80 dularh dirggha-dhir-ambu-nipitam mile vidyut-pratati sodarggal = 
abda-é(s)vanarh ghamtikd-nis(s)vanam=agalu(l)  vriksha-mila-vrata-niyama- 
dol = irdd-Arhanarhdi-vra- 

81 tirhdrarnge nitarhtarh pida-pith-archchaneyan = esaguvarht = adud = 
arhbhodakélarh y [11 *] Irnta mara-modalu kalnele bellavasadaluch dridhar = 
appa Srimad-Arhanandi 

82 Bettada-dévar=avar=anugina guddamh 1) Puttidan = anargghya- 
ratnarh puttuva-volu Kotiraija-vipragranigam nettane Tailabbegav =oda-vutte 
gunam Rakkasayya- 

33 n=avant-taladol u [12*] Atréya-gotra-pavitrarh Sutrimarh Jaina- 
matada vibhu-bhavanakkarh nétrarh vadi-kulakkarh dhatriyol =i-Rakkasam 
pay drasi- 

84 vararh i [| 13*] Day-dnna-gaistr-aushadha-dana-yukté munimdra- 
padarhbuja-matta-bhrimgah jayaty=asau siiryya-sama-prataipaé = charhdrarkka- 
taérarh bhuvi Rakshas-akhyah ui [14 *] 

85 Padevade Rakkasan-amtire padevudu purushirtthamam maha- 
purushan = avarh kuduva chaturvvidha-dinam kudugum svargg-ipavargga-sukha- 
sarhpadamarh [15 *] Dhiriniyayh Sur-a- 

86 ri raseg=uydode Vishnu Varaha ripadirh-bérade pégi tarhda 
teradirhde nij-invaya-vyittiyam nerarh-bérade kopdu barhdu tanag=Agire 
madida’® perhpina Chaudhare Rakka- 

37 sayyan=ant=dro chalakke bal-kani gad=ermdu gunarh-gol(lu)- 
guth jagaj-janam [16 *] Takkarige namtar = ishtarig = akkariga-janakke gotta 
karuni-rasadirh mikkilda éarhtan = erndo- 

88 [de] Rakkasan=erhd=éke nudiyut=irpparo manujaru [17 *] 
Tat-sati 1 Manava-manini-janadol=ém dorey=embude patra-dainad = uddanige 
déva-pijeya vibhii- 


1 Kight matras in the second line of this verse in the Kanda metre are lost here. 

2 This verse occurs in Sravana Belgoja No, 117. 

3 The third line of this verse in the Utpalamala metre is faulty here on account of the 
exeess of six syllables, viz,, peniping chaudhare, If thiy expression is deopped, the 
metrical Saw would be restified, 
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$9 tige dilada sarhpadakke tatv-Anuguna-vraticharana-lilege sikshara- 
rakshana-ksham-dinina-pararttha-vrittige mahi-sati-ratnaman = Akkanabbeyamh | 
[18 *] Ariv=arppu 

40 satya-Sauchada nerev=anupama-punya-mirtti karhta-ratnarm 
meredu _ pati-vrata-gunadol = nered—idd = iy = Akkanabbe pati-hitey=enipal 1 
[19 *] Ay =irvva- 

41 ra magarhge  Jina-nithan=ishta-deyvam muninatharh Bala- 
charhdra-dévamh guru bhavya-nikayarh barhdhava-janam=ene jagado| Samtan = 
amtu nérhtavar =olare i [20 *] Inajan=ene 

42 chagi karntege manasijana-vol =opput =irppan=Arhana barmtam 
munivamge kdéla-sarppanum = enisidan = i-Sarhtivarmman = anvita-dharmma ii 
(21 *] Atana sati visada-guna-vrit-invite dharmma- 

43 mirtti pati-bhaktiyol=4-Siteg=Arurdhatige Kubhi(bhri)- 
jjatege dore Malliyakkan = erhbal = pesarirh @ [22 *] @ Svasti [1 * | Srima [t *} 
Tribhuvanamalla-dévar niravadhi-pratapadimd =e- 

44 tti Dhareyam niradharam madiy =alliy =Udayiya makkal 
Jajjugi Jagadévanam kanisikondu baruttum Chalukya-Vikrama-varéa- 
(sha )da 23 neya Bahudhanya samvatsarada 

45 Jé(Jyé)shthad = amavasyeya siryya-grahanadamdu ‘Goda- 
vari-tirada Kotitirtthadali Tula-purusham =i du puran-dktiyirnd = anéka-tushti- 
danarngalarm kuduv-alliya 

46 dan-dchita-kaéladal = Mahapradhanamh mane-verggade Sahavasigal = 
adhishthayakam Pattale-karanam Manneyar=adhyaksham dandaniyakarn 
Bhivanayyargala binna- 

47 padim Nritya-Vidyadhari Charndaladéviyara dharmmavigiy = 
Alarhde-sisirada Chaudhare Rakkasayya-nayakar = a-nida kampanam Gomkana- 
nirippatta-ru- 

48 vattam(ttum) badada baliya tamma prabhutvad = irggal Hadam- 
gile 1 eradu Melakurmde ; Manalit Kolaniru: Belaguppai Milavalli yimt= 
ivarol = 4-Hadamgile- 

49 yal=tavu méadisida kal-vesada basadiya Parévanitha-dévar- 
ggav.=alliya kelada pattasaleya Sarhtinétha-dévarggam sarhtatam miduv = abhi- 
shékakkam = ashtavidh-archchanegarh Ji- 

50 vaday-ashtami modaligiy = anéka-parvva-mahé-pijegalgam risha (i)- 
yarkkal = ahira-danakkam =d-yeradu basadiya khanda-sphutita-jirgn-dddharada 
be- 

51 sakkav=4 Hadamgileya vayavyada holadal = Kalurhbarageyal = 
Nudidarte-garhdana gadirhbadalu bitta kariya nelarh mattaru hanneradu matta 
kaladiyal = orhdu 





1 This name is a mistake for Narmada, See the introductory discussion, 
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52 mattaruvare torhtav=orhdu ginam =é-basadiyirh terhkalurh padu- 
valuv =i da hattu manegalma (luma )n=4-keyge miidalu Piriya-Melakurhdeyirhd 
= Alirige pida batte t 

53 temka netta kali paduva Nilanira vola-vére | badaga Hattikurh- 
deya hola-vére yivu chatussime: Yimt=i-vrittig= ella maru-vanav =eradu 
gadyana ponnarn tettu 

54 tamma gurukulam Sri-Mila-samghada Désiga-ganada Pustaka- 
gachohada Piriya-samudayam Sri-Balacharndra-siddharnta-dévara éishya-prasishy a- 
samtatiya naishthika- 

55 tapddhanar=idd=i-dharmmamam yatnadim pratipalisuvamt.igi 
Rakkasayya-nayakar = kkottar = imt =ivu modalagiy = anéka-dana-dharmma-paro- 
pakarazhgalizh purushirttha- 

56 marh saphala madi tamma putra-pautradigaluv = arasugal( lu )m =i- 
kramadim nadeyisuvarht-dgi sisanamarh madi punya-kirtti-sasanaman = achamdr- 
arkka- 

57 sthfyiy-dgi nilisidaru | nela nilvinegarh bhadram subham mamga- 
jam @ Idharmmavan = 4r-orwvar =i-vritti-sahitarn rakshisida mahd-purusharu 
Kurukshétra i: Varani- 

58 sit Garmge1 Prayaége 1 Argghyatirttha 1 Paydshni 1 Gaye | 
Yamna-dévi 1 Narmmada-dévi | Tavi 1 Godavari: Turmgabhadra yimht=i-punya- 
nadigalalurh papa-kshyam = eni- 

59 suva mahié-tirtthagalalum =ubhaya-mukhi koti kavileya kédum 
kolagumarh ponnalurn pamcha-ratnadalum kattisi chatur-vvéda-paragar = appa 
asarhkhya- 

60 ta Brahmanarggarh maha-tapodhanarggam danamam kottant = appa 
phalavan = eydi svargadal = ananta-kalarh sukham-irpparu © Mad-varnéajar = para- 
mahipati-vamsaja 

61 va papad=apéte-manasd bhuvi bhavi-bhipa yé pilayanti mama 
dharmmam =imarh samastam tésharh maya virachito=mijalir = ésha mirdhni 0 
[23 *] Sama- 

62 nyd=yarh dharmma-sétur = nri( nyi )panarh kalé kalé palantyd :bha- 
vadbhih sarvvan = étan = bhavinar = partthivéndran = bhiiyo bhiyd yaichatés Rima- 
charhdrah u [24 *] 

63 Vasudha babubhir = datta rajabhih sagaradibhih yasya yasya yada 
bhimis=tasya tasya tada phalarh 1 | 25 *} Sva-datta(a)m para-datta(a)m va yo 
haréta va- 

64 surhdharirh shashtir = vvarsha-sahasrani vishthayam jayaté krimihi 
(bh) [26 *] Na visham visham = ity = ahu( hur = )dévasvam visham = uchyaté 
visham = ékakinar 
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.~ -65 -*harhti dévasvarh putra-pautrakarh [27] Saeanam = idivud= 
elliya éisanam =r =ittar =éke salisuven =4n =i-éisanaman =erhba pitakan = 4- 
sakalarh Rauravakke . 

66 galagalan=iligumh [28 *] Priyadimd=int=idan=eyde kava 
pur( ru )sharhg = 4yurh maha-ériyum = akkum =idarh kayada pitakarhge palavurh 
tirtthamgalo| 

67 Varanasiyoluya(]=6)I-koji(ti) munimdrararh pagugalarh Véd- 
adhyararh kornda mikk=ayagarm pordugum=emdu_ sar(r)idapud =1-ail-dksha- 
ramn briji( dhatri)yol © [29 *] 

Assrraut oF Contents 
Verse 1, Invocation to the commandment of Lord Jina. 


Verse 2, In the midst of the lake which are the oceans, rests the 
earth like a lotus. The mountain Mandara resembles its pericarp. To the 
south of the Mandara lies the illustrious Bharatakshétra. 

Lines 3-6. Genealogical account of the Chalukya sovereigns, who 
ruled eee in the Bharatakshétra, from Tailapa (IJ) to Tribhuvanamalla 
( Vikramaditya VI ).? 

Lines 6-10. May the Chalukya Rama (i. e., Vikramaditya VI) 
protect the earth in peace and prosperity for a long time. 


Hail! The illustrious monarch, 7ribhuvanamalla, who is an ornament 
of the Chalukya race, bears the titles, Samastabhuvandéraya (Asylum of the 
Entire Earth), etc., and equals Nahusha, Prithu and Bhagiratha in his 
career, has brought the expansive earth under his sway. 

Lines 10-15. Hail! His senior queen Chandaladévi, who is a personi- 
fication as it were of the Goddess of Fortune (Lakshmi), the very Goddess of 
Learning (Sarasvati) in human form, the veritable Queen of Fairies 
( Vidyadhari) in the art of dancing, skilled in all Jores, a liberal donor to the 
needy and the helpless as well as to the bards and the entertainers, is 
administering several important villages in the province of Alande Thousand, 
which were alienated for her own use. 

Lines 16-19. Their subordinate Mahimandaléévara Bibbarasa who 
bears the epithets, Kopanapuravaradhiévara (Supreme lord of the eminent 
town of Kopana), Alandevedanga (Ornament of Alande), Padmivati-dévi- 
labdhavaraprasida (who had won the favour of a boon from the goddess 
Padmivati), etc., is exercising unrivalled authority over his tract of Sixty 
( Villages) amongst the One Hundred and Twenty of Gonka in the Alande 
province. 


1 This and the following two lines were not quite legible on the stone; but I have 
+ ~- ~~ pegonstrnoted them here-faily-asthey-are-familiar and of common cecurrence. -- -- 
2 For the genealogical account see-p. 31] above. - 
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Lines 20-21, Ah! how supreme among the ascetics is that great 
teacher Kondakunda to whom the whole earth became subservient while he was 
ruling over the kingdom of austerities, fortified by the decisive victory which 
was his sublime character and the diplomatic code which was his severance of 
the karma! 


Lines 22-29. The teachers who followed him as his spiritual disciples 
in succession, are as follows: Gridhrapiiichhicharya, Balaikapiiichhacharya, 
Gunanandi~Panditadéva, Déavéndra-Siddhantadéva, Vasunandi-Bhattaraka, 
Ravichandra—Bhattaraka, Pirnachandra-Siddhintadéva, Damanandi-Siddhanta- 
diva, Sridharadéva, Maladharidéva, Chandrakirti-Bhattiraka, Nayanandidéva, 
Vardhaminadéva who was far—famed, the senior Divakaranandi-Siddhintadéva 
who was a Traividya, Mahdmantravidi Jinachandradéva, Sarvanandi-Siddhanta- 
déva, Balachandra, Maladharidéva who preserved as a trophy of his victory over 
the mighty Cupid, the accumulated dust on his body hardened into a thick crust ; 
Kalyanakirtidéva. 

Verse 11. After him Arhanandi. When he was practising the Vow 
of Trunk-of-a-tree ( Vrikshamilavrata), it appeared, the Rainy Season offered 
worship at his feet, with the circle of clouds for the fuming incense, the drops of 
rain for the rice-grains, the long and ceaseless showers for the wreaths of 
flowers, the flashes of lightning for the lights and the thunders for the sounding 
of bells. : 


Lines 82-48. A lay disciple of the spiritual son (i. e., disciple) 
of this Arhanandi, alias Bettada-Déva ( Ascetic of the Mount), is Rakkasayya. 
He is born of Kotiraja, the foremost among the Vipras and Tailabbe. He 
belongs to the Atreyagétra and is the guardian of the Jaina doctrine. He 
indulges in bestowing the four-fold gifts, viz., mercy, food, holy doctrine and 
medicine. 

People admire the great quality of determination in this Chaudhare 
Rakkasayya, which was exhibited when he restored the lost fortunes of his 
ancestors. He is kind and courteous to all and exceedingly tranquil. Despite 
this all, it passes one’s comprehension why people should call him Rakkasa 
i, e., Evil Spirit. His faithful and pious wife is Akkanabbe. Their son is 
Santa or Santivarma. He is fortunate in having Lord Jina for his favourite 
deity and the teacher Balachandra for his guru. His wife is Malliyakka, 


Lines 48-47. Hail! In the Chdlukya-Vikrama year 28rd and the 
.oyohe year Bahudhdnya, on the occasion of the solar colpse on the new-moon 
day of the month Jyéshtha, when Tribhuvanamalladéva was (in his camp) at 
the Kétitirtha on the river Gédavari’ and having performed the Tulapurusha 








1 Gbdavari is a mistake for Narmada ; see the introductory diseyssion. 
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ceremony was making several propitiatory gifts according to the injunctions 
of the Puraigas, on the way back from his expedition against the city of 
Dhbaér& which he reduced to a helpless state, and after an interview with 
Jajjugi Jagadéva, son of Udayi, a petition was submitted to the king 
at the opportune moment by Bhivanayya, Chief Minister (Mahapradhina), 
Superintendent of Home Affairs (Manevergade), Commissioner of Records 
( Pattalekarana ) and Commander of Forces ( Dandanayaka); and it was granted. 

Lines 47-57. Accordingly, for the merit of Nritya-Vidyadhari Chanda- 
ladévi, Chaudhare Rakkasayya Nay aka bestowed land, garden, oil-mill and houses 
for performing the daily ablutions and eight-fold worship of the two deities, for 
conducting special rituals on Jivadayashtami and other ceremonial occasions, for 
feeding the ascetics and for executing the repairs in the temple of Parévanatha 
and also of Santinatha in the adjoining hall, constructed by him at Hadangile 
which along with six other villages was under his jurisdiction. These villages 
were situated in the kampana of Sixty Villages among the Hundred and Twenty 
of Gonka in the province of Alande Thousand. The gift was entrusted into the 
hands of his teacher Balachandra who belonged to the senior section (piriya 
samuddya ) of the Mila Samgha, Désiga gana and Pustaka gachcha, The endowed 
property was to be maintained with scrupulous care and piety by the successive 
pupils of the teacher. Rakkasayya Nayaka set up this inscribed tablet so that 
the succeeding descendants of his family and the future rulers might preserve 
this charity in perpetuity with the sun and the moon. May good fortune and 
auspiciousness attend this as long as this earth endures. 

Lines 57-67. Benediction on the preservers of the religious charity 
and imprecation against its transgressors. 


INSCRIPTION No. 3 
(Found in a Deserted Temple at Sédam) 

This inscription was found incised on a pilaster on the right of the 
entrance in the verandah of a deserted Jaina temple at Sédam.’ The temple is 
situated in the locality known as Settiyara Oni, i. e., Settis’ Quarters. This 
name is significant, as it denotes that this locality was once inhabited mainly by 
the members of the merchant class, who, possibly, were Jaina by persuasion, 
The precincts of the temple were grossly misappropriated by the tenants of the 
nighbouring houses, who had stacked its interior with cattle fodder and used its 
verandah for storing large quantities of cowdung meant for preparing fuel cakes, 


The inscribed portion of the pilaster measures 46 .5 inches in length 
apd 12 .8 inches in breadth. At the top of it are carved the familiar representa- 


1 Bare texts in Kannada script of this and the following inscription have been published 
an the South Indian Inscriptions, Vol, VII, Nos, 723-24, 
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tions of a gift-deed, viz., the figure of a Jaina ascetic, a cow with a calf, the 
moon and the sun, etc. The epigraph contains 58 lines of writing which is in a 
good state of preservation, 


The characters are of the old Kannada variety commonly met with in 
the inscriptions of the 12th century a. p. They own no peculiar features deserv- 
ing special attention, The use of spirals instead of strokes for marking the 
punctuation, as in the previous inscription, may be noted in some places. The 
orthographical traditions of the age, such as the doubling of the consonant in a 
conjunct after , are generally maintained except in such cases as varsha, 1. 34, 
The word priya is written as priya in lines 19 and 54. With the exception of 
such rare instances the composition on the whole is free from errors, clerical or 
otherwise. The language is, as a rule; Kannada in prose and verse, save two 
Sanskrit verses in the body of the record. It may also be noted that one 
benedictory verse in the beginning, and another imprecatory verse at the end, 
are both as usual in Sanskrit. 


The charter commences with the praise of the Commandment of 
Lord Jina. Next it refers to the victorious reign of the illustrious 
king Tribhuvanamalladéva of the Western Chialukya dynasty, who was 
at this time residing in the town of Jayantipura. This is followed by 
the description of a distinguished Jaina teacher named Prabhachandra 
Traividya Bhattdraka, who was superintendent of a holy place named 
Virapura and belonged to the Ma[du]va gana. At this stage we are introduced 
to a succession of teachers to which Prabhachandra Bhattaraka was related. 
Then comes a lengthy account of the Three Hundred Mahajanas of the 
agrahira town of Sédimba. We are told thereafter that these three hundred 
representatives of the town constructed a temple in honour of the deity 
Santinatha Tirthankara and made suitable gifts for its upkeep and for conducting 
daily worship and other rituals therein, The temple was named Brahma- 
jindlaya. 

The inscription is dated the Chalukya-Vikrama year 48, Sobhakrit 
sarnvatsara, Magha su. 10, Monday. The date is regular. The corresponding 
Saka year was 1045 and the English equivalent of the date would be a. p. 1124, 
January 28, Monday. 

The record furnishes some new information regarding the Jaina 
teachers who flourished here during the period. Though not specifically stated 
to that effect, it may be gleaned from the context that the temple and its 
property were entrusted to the supervision of the renowned pontiff Prabha- 
chandra Traividya Bhattaraka who occupies a prominent place in the 
gircumstantial account of the gift. He was the Principal of the Virapura 
Tirtha which must have been a sacred place, Virapura appears to have 
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beer a place of some distinction for the followers of the Jaina faith. The 
place was, in all probability, situated somewhere in this region; but I have 
not succeeded in its identification. The full details of the line of pontiffs to 
which Prabhachandra belonged are also not known. In such contexts: the 
Sarhgha, gana and gachchha of the monastic order of the teacher are usually 
mentioned; but this epigraph is almost silent on this point. It may, however, 
be noted that it does contain a reference to the Ma{dujva gana. ‘Existence 
of this gana’ in the Jaina monastic order is disclosed for the first time by 
the present inscription. It is of interest to note the description of Prabha 
chandra as a great Mantravadi, i. e., one versed in occult lore. 

The teacher Prabhichandra is praised in two verses (2 and 8). It 
would be reasonable to identify Prabhachandrayati of the first verse with 
Traividya Prabhéndu Bhattaraka of the next verse, who was a disciple of Traividya 
Ramachandra Muni. This would give us only two generations of teachers, 
Ramachandra and his disciple Prabhachandra, though it is possible to think 
of another teacher of the name Prabhachandra as the guru of Ramachandra 
from the manner of the description, which is rather ambiguous and confusing, 


A glance at the description of the Mahajanas of Sédirhba who were 
responsible for the creation of the Jaina temple and evinced such active 
interest in fostering that faith, discloses certain interesting features’ of thé 
religious conditions prevailing in those days. It may be gathered from 
réferences to their proficiency in the Vedic studies and devotion ‘to the’ god 
Narayana, that not all of them at least were followers of the Jaina doctrine, 
Nevertheless, it redounds to their credit and the marvellous spirit of religious 
tolerance that ran so high in that age, that they extended their co-operation, 
one and all, to the fullest measure, in establishing the religious institution 
of Jaina persuasion in the midst of their own agrahara town. 

It is further stated regarding these Mahajanas that they perforined 
the Abhichara Hémas (exorcising rites ) that split asunder the fortifled gates of 
Kanchipura and that they were able to induce the presence of the deity, Jvalini 
of golden ear-rings, evidently by virtue of a similar rite. These statements 
testify to the belief entertained by the people i in those times in the rites of ‘the 
Sakta and Tantric cults, It would be again interesting to note that indul- 
gence in such practices on the part of the City Fathers did in no way. conflict 
with their cherishing devotion to the Vedic god Narayana or paying homage to 
the Jaina Tirthankaras. We shall discuss the significance of the aaa valint 
in a later context. 

Allusion to Kanchipura in the present record bas not much historivad 
: sila as contemporary evidence; for the city which was once the seat of Pallava 


1 This appears to been a Yapgnyla gaya; see pp. 198-99 above, . ‘hte Seta Ue 
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sovereignty had lost its importance by this time. We may, however, trace 
therein an echo of the long-drawn hostilities that subsisted between the Pallavas 
ef Kanchi on the one hand and the earlier line of Chalukya rulers of Karniitaka 
on the other, during the 7th and 8th centuries a. p. 


Three places of geographical interest are mentioned in the record, 
Two of these, viz,, Jayantipura (1.6) and Sédizhba (11. 29, 33, 36, 43), are 
respectively identical with the present-day Banavasi in the North Kanara 
District and Sédam or Seram, the headquarters of the taluk of the name, where 
the inscription was found. The third Virapura has been noticed before. In 
verse 4 there is a reference to the following three places of mythological fame; 
viz., Khindava (forest), Lanka (the island of Ceylon) and Traipura (three 
serial cities built by a demon). 


The epigraph merits some attention as a piece of literary composition, 
A. major part of the record is written in good prose embellished with figures of 
speech and poetic descriptions bearing on the Jaina teacher Prabhdchandra and 
the Three Hundred Mahajanas of Sédimba. The inscription contains one verse 
(No, 4) in the Mattébhavikridita metre, which is devoted to the praise of the 
strong and well-fortified town of Sédimba. Though overdrawn on the conven- 
tional model of the age, still the imagery conceived in the verse, is pleasing and 
presents a charming picture ofthe theme. The closing verse in Kannada dealing 
with the imprecation is also in the above metre. The two Sanskrit verses of 
benediction and imprecation are in the Anushtubh metre. The two Sanskrit 
verses (2-3), inserted in the body of the record to describe the Jaina teachers, 
are in the Arya metre, Their composition, however, is not quite up to the mark. 


A few words of lexical interest may be noted here. The phrase 
nirvdnav-dgi in 1, $7 is used in the sense of consummation, It is derived from 
the Sanskrit word nirvahane and its usage in such a context deserves attention. 
The expression padisalisi mdrpantdgi in ll. 42-43 refers to the alterations 
necessitated in the repairing process of the temple and conveys the sense of 
‘reconstructing on the same original model, retaining its appearance’, so that the 
harmony and symmetry of the structure might not be disturbed. The word 
pratpatt inthe expression vritti-pratipatti in], 48 means ‘solemn undertaking’. 
This expression is met with in a similar context in an inscription from Hosur in 


the Gadag taluk, Dharwar Dt,’ 
3 Bow, Karn, Inscriptions, Vol, I, pt, ti, p, 190, L 18, 
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TEXT 


1 Srimat-parama-garh bhira-Syid-vid-dmogha-lirhchhanash 
2 jiya[t*] =trailokyanathasya éasanarh Jina-disanam u [ 1" ] 
3 Svasti [i*] Samasta-bhavanaéraya Sri-Prithvi- 
4 vallabha Maharajadhiraja Paramésvara Pa- 
5 ramabhattéirakarn Satyasraya-kula-tilakarh Chaluky-abha- 
6 ranaim Srima [t*]-Tribhuvanamalla-dévaru Jayamti-pu- 
7 rada nelevidinolu sukha-samkatha-vinddadim ra- 
8 jyarh-geyyuttam =ire @ Svasti [1*] Samasta-sastr-imrita- 
9 p&ravara-paragarum | tad-ukta-tapo-nushthana-nishthi- 
10 tarurm 1 sakal-6)Apala-mauli-lalita-chirn-charan-d- 
11 ravirnda-dvarmdvarum | nirasta-dvarndvarurh | tushara-hira-Hara-his-4 
12 bhasa-kirttigalum 1 jfidna-nidhana-dipavarttigalum [1*] Mamtravadi- 
18 Makara-dhvajaruzh [\*] paravadi-gaja-mrigarajarum [1*] Ma[ du ]va- 
14 gan-arhbara-bhanugalum [1* ] Sri-Virapura-Tirth-ddhipatigalu- 
15 m=appa Srimat-Prabhachamdra-Traividya-bhattaraka-dévas = chir 
arh jiyat 0 
16 Jina-pati-mata-tattva-ruchir = nnaya-pramina-pravina-nidita-ma- 
17 tih1 para-hita-charitra-patrd babhau Prabhichamdra-yati- 
18 nathah n [2*] Khydtas = Traividy-Apara-naimi Sri-Ramachamdra-muni- 
19 tilakah | pri(ri)ya-dishyah Traividya-Prabhérndu-bhattarako loke @ [ 3*] 
20 Svasti [i*] Yama-niyama-svadhydya-dhyana-dharana-maun-d- 
21 nushthina-japa-samadhi-sila-sampannarurh | nudidu matt-enna- 
22 rum | Kamchi-pura-dvira-kavata-puta-bhédan-abhichira-h6- 
23 ma-sidhakarurh t virddhi-kul-dranya = pavakararm [1* ] Chatur-vvéda- 
24 paravara-paragarurh 1 bahuvidha-vachana-rachané-pra- 
25 vinarurmh 1 Chavushashti-kal-dnvita-vasumati-girvvanarurh | héma- 
26 kurhdala-Jvalini-dévy-dkarshanarurh | samasta-vidya-vidéshana- 
27 rurh | éaran-Agata-vajra-parnjararum | vairi-dik-kurbjararum [1*] Sri- 
28 Narayana-déva-pada-parkaja-bhramararum = appa Sri- 
29 mad-agraharamh Sédimbada aéésha-Mahajana-Mumnnt- 
80 rvvarum sthirarh jiyat @ Naranirmhd = aggada Kharhdavarh negalda 
81 Lamki-dvipam =amt=ormdu vanaranim Traipuram=orvva tépasana 
kishohin-matra- 
82 kép-dgniyim paribham-bettuvu déve-nirmmita gadan = tam = erh- 
33 du nichcharh nirakerisutt = irppudu perchchi téjad-odavirn Sédimba- 
34 d=ddarmbaram @ [4*] Svasti [1*] Srimach = Chilukya-Vikrama- 
“vatshada 48 ne- 
35 ya Sobhaksit-sanvatsarade Magha-éuddha 10 Somavéradardu 
. 86 gé6she Mahijanan Mantxvvarwh Sédimbadaln bassdiyerm 
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87 nirvvdnavagi madisi Sarhtinatha-dévararh pratishtheyarh ma- 

88 di maha-vibhitiyirh suvarnna-kalas-drohanam mi- 

89 di Brahma-jindlayam = emndu pesaran =ittu mattam = 5-Sarhtina- 

40 tha-dévargge sarntatarh miaduv=ashta-vidh-archchanegam Jivaday- 
ashtami 

41 Narhdiévarad-ashtami sarhnkrumana grahana parvvada mahi-pije- 

42 galu(i)garn prasidary pala-kilam-irpparnt-agi padisalisi marpparh- 

48 t-igi kharnda-sphutita -jirnn-dddhirada besakkarh Sédimbada pa- 

44 duva.voladalu Lokajinalayada keyi kaladi- 

45 ya nalvattu mattarizhgav = omdé-simey-igi hattida temkana de- 

46 seyalu aéésha Mahajanarh Minirvvarum = odambattu kotta 

47 keyi kaladiya mattar =irppattu-nilku mattarn hi-dérhtav = orn- 

48 du‘ ganav = omdum = imt = i-vritti-pratipattiyam kott = i-isana- 
maryya- 

49 deyarn tappal-lyade tam-tamma putra-pautr-adigalum = a- 

50 rasugalurm pratipalisuvarnt = agi 4i]aé-lipt-aksharayhgal-agi s4- 

51 senamarh madi punya-kirtti-sasanamun = Acharhdr-arkka-sthayi- 

52 y-Agi nilisidaru [1* ] nelarh niluvinegarh Marngula-maha-Sri Sri [ u*] 

53 @ Sva-dattirn para-dattim va yo haréta vasurhdharim shashtir= 
vvarsha-saha- 

54 srayi vishthayarh jayaté kri(ri i )mib u [5*] Pri(ri)yadirnd = int = 
idan = eyde 

55 kava purushamg = &yur jaya-sriyum = akkum =idarh ka- 

56 yade koyva papige kurukshétramtadolu Varanasiyo- 

67 |= 6l-k6ti munimdraram kavileyarh Véd-adhbyararh korndud = ornd = aya- 
58 sarh sirddapud = erhdu saéridapud = i-gail-akshararh dhitriyo] © [ 6*] 


Assrracr or Contents 


Verse 1. May the doctrine of Lord Jina be victorious—the doctrine 
which is the commandment of the overlord of the three worlds and which bears 


the glorious and supremely profound Syad-vada ( theory of May-be ) as its infallible 
characteristic mark, 


Lines 2-8. Hail! The illustrious monarch 7ribhuvanamalladéva, who 
is an ornament of the Chdlukya race and bears the titles, Samastabhuvandéraya 


(Asylum of the Entire Earth), etc., is ruling the kingdom from his residence 
at J payantipars, 


we Lines 8-15. Hail! May he live long—His Holiness, the illustrious 
pontiff Prabhdchandra Traividya Bhaffdrakadéva, who has crossed the neotat- 
ocean of the scriptures, who is-firmly rooted in practising the austerities‘as pre- 
scribed in them; whose charming fest-are graced by the creste of: kings, who has 
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overcome the duality of nature, whose fame is immaculate like the snow, a neck- 
lace of pearls and the lustre of Siva’s laughter, who is the wick of the light 
which is the treasure of knowledge, who is the Cupid as it were among the 
Mantravadis, who is a lion to the elephants in the form of-adverse disputants, 
who is the sun in the firmament of the Ma[dujva gana and the superintendent 
of the illustrious Virapura Tirtha. 


Verse 2. Renowned is the great sage Prabhichandra who owns pro- 
found interest in the tenets of Lord Jina, whose sharp intellect is adept in 
adducing proofs in favour of the Jaina system of philosophy and who is the 
fitting abode of the career devoted to the welfare of others. 


Verse 3. Distinguished is the illustrious teacher Ramachandra who 
bears the epithet Traividya, an ornament of the monks, His favourite disciple 
is Traividya Prabhéndu (i. e., Prabhachandra ) Bhattaraka. 


Lines 20-30. Hail! May they live for ever—the Three Hundred 
Mahdjanas of the eminent agrahara of Sédimnba; who possess the virtues of 
self-restraint, self-discipline, study of the scriptures, meditation, concentration, 
silence, performance of religious exercises, chanting the holy syllables and 
tranquillity of mind; who never go back on their words uttered once; who 
perform the exorcising ritual by pouring the oblations in the sacred fire for 
breaking open the doors of the city-gates of Kanchipura; who are a conflagration 
to the forest of opposing clans; who lave crossed the ocean of the four Vedas; 
who are well-versed in composing manifold forms of speech; who are 
the gods on earth endowed with sixty-four arts; who entice the deity Jvdlini 
of golden ear-rings; who have qualified themselves in all lores; who are an 
adamantine cage as it were to the refugees seeking protection; who are 
unassailable like the elephants of the quarters; and who are attached like 
bees to the lotus-feet of the illustrious god Narayana. 


Verse 4. In times of yore the extensive forest Khandava was 
destroyed by Nara (Arjuna, a man); the impregnable island of Lanka 
was consumed to flames by a Vavara (Hanuman, a monkey ); the Three Cities - 
(Traipura) were reduced to ashes by a spark of fire springing from an incensed 
ascetic (i. e., Siva). But lol unique isthe glory of this citadel of Scdimba, 
which is waxing ever stronger with its over-bearing splendour, defying 
apy asgault—a creation of the immortal hand as it were! 


Lines 84-52. Hail! In the Chdlukya-Vikrama year 48, the cyclic 

Year being Sabhakrit, on Magha su. 10, Monday, all the Three Hundred Mahi. 

janas completed the construction of a basadi at Sédizhba and installed the image 

of the god Santinatha therein, In great splendour they set up a golden pinnacle 

on it and named it Brahma Jindlaya. Then for performing the daily eight-fold 
34 
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worship of the god Santinatha, for conducting special rituals on such ceremonial 
occasions as Jivadayashtami, Nandiévara-ashtami, Sarnkramana and eclipses, and 
for the preservation and waintenance of the repairs of the structure, all the 
Three Hundred Mahajanas by common agreement made a gift of 24 mattars of 
cultivable land, a flower-garden and an oil-mill, They also gave a solemn 
undertaking that they would safe-guard the interests of the endowment in all 
respects and that their successors also would duly maintain and preserve the — 
charity. Accordingly, they caused to be incised this charter on stone so that it 
might endure as long as the sun and the moon—a monument to their righteous 
reputation. May auspiciousness and glory attend this as Jong as this earth 
lasts | : 


Lines 53-58. Blessings on the protectors of the charity. Impreca- 
tions against the transgressors. 


INSCRIPTION NO. 4 
( Found in a Deserted Temple at Sédam ) 


This inscription was found incised on a pilaster on the left of the 
entrance in the verandah of the same deserted Jaina temple at Sédam, where- 
in the previous inscription ( No.8) was discovered. The inscribed area of 
the pilaster measures 47 by 12 inches. The epigraph contains 65 lines of 
writing. It ison the whole in a good state of preservation, though slightly 
damaged and worn out in some places. The observations made on the chara- 
cters, use of spirals for marking the punctuation and the orthographical 
conventions in respect of the previous inscription are applicable to this 
inscription also. In addition, the following points may be noted: The 
Dravidian ] and Sanskrit ] have been used promiscuously in the following 
instances; Chalukya for ChaJukya (1.9), imnb-afi— for imb-ali— (1.50). In the 
expressions, i/dapudu (1. 45) and~-ilda (1. 50), the consonant 7 of the root ir 
has been changed to the Dravidian]. ‘he forms, priya for priya ( |. 26 ) and 
munibrinda for muniwrinda (1.31), may also be noted. Barring a few 
conjunctive expressions in prose such as amtu( 1.11), tat-putramh (1.19 ) and 
mattarn (1.40), the language of the record is Kannada verge throughout,, 
interspersed with three verses in Sanskrit. 


The epigraph apparently begins with an invocation and ends with an 
imprecation in the usual manner of grant documents. But as revealed by its 
contents, its purpose is not to record any gift. So it may be classed as a sort 
of pragasti or formal eulogy, intended to commemorate certain distinguished 
personalities who were associated with the temple. This position is again 
confirmed by its failure to mention the king’s reign and open year or other 
details pf the date. 
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First among the personalities eulogised is the king himself. He is 
Bhilokamalla or Somésvara III of the Western Chalukya house of Kalyana. 
He was son of the illustrious monarch Vikramaditya VI. The names of the 
ancestors of his family are enumerated in a running genealogical account, which 
is further prefaced by the geographical description of Bharata-kshétra, the 
same as the one given in the Hunasi-Hadagali record(No.2). This passage 
ends with a prayer for a long and prosperous rule of the king Bhildkamalla, 


Next comes the illustrious teacher Traividya Prabhichandra Bhatta- 
raka. He wasa disciple of Traividya Ramachandra. He is followed by the 
chief Barmadéva, a distinguished citizen of the township and a staunch devotee 
of Santinatha Tirthankara. Barmadéva appears to have been mainly responsi- 
ble for the construction of the temple in the name of the deity at Sédimba 
on account of his personal interest in the god and also because he was probably 
the head of the Three Hundred representatives of the place, who as stated 
in the previous record, actively cooperated in establishing this religious 
institution in their township. The last part of the epigraph is devoted to the 
praise ofthe invulnerable citadel of Sédirhba and its three hundred heroic 
guardians. 


Even though the epigraph is undated, it is not difficult to assign an 
approximate date to it. It must have been comjosed during the reign of the 
king Bhilokamalla whom it eulogises, This king reigned from 1126 to 1188 
A.D. Hence 1138 a. pv. would be the outer limit for the date of the record, 
Thus we notice that the interval is not much between this and the previous 
record which is datedin 1124 a.p. Furthermore many of the events of the 
former inscription continue to figure herein. We may note in particular in 
this connection the construction of the Santinitha Jinalaya and the presence 
of the teacher Prabhichandra Bhattiraka. So the position of this record in 
regard to the previous charter appears to be that of a supplementary document 
drafted on some subsequent suitable occasion; and this occasion was utilised 
by the poet for furnishing further details regarding the establishment of the 
Santinatha or Brahma Jinalaya and for lavishing compliments on the three 
hundred leading citizens of the town, their principal and the ecclesiastical head 
in charge of the religious institution, who were all responsible for its creation 
and maintenance. 


From the description of the Jaina teacher Traividya Prabha&chandra, 
it may be gathered that he was very learned, well-versed in the Jaina system 
‘of philosophy and a successful disputant. Prabhachandra and his guru Rama- 
shandra are praised in four verses, two of which (7-3) are identical with 
those in the previous inscription. But the order of these two verses in the 
present inscription is the reverse of what obtains in the preceding epigraph. 
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This alteration confirms the existence of only two generations of teachers and 
not three as it is suggested from the ambiguous manner of description in the 
foregoing charter. 


Barmadéva who played a prominent réle in the foundation of the 
Santinatha temple, appears to have been the president or head of the assembly 
of three hundred representatives of the locality. He was a zealous adherent 
of the Jaina doctrine and advanced its cause by establishing the religious 
institution as seen from the present record. 


The high-sounding and rather exorbitant claims made in favour of 
the invincible nature of the citadel of Sadimba and its heroie guardians seem 
to contain some truth about them. The fortifications, it is related, were lofty 
and surrounded by a ditch which was very deep and unfithomable. They 
ensured perfect safety and protection in time of distress to those who took 
shelter behind them. Unsurpassed in valour were the ‘fifty-two chosen 
champions’ of the town. One of the outstanding exploits attributed to their 
credit was the storming of the gates of Kafichi. The number and reputation 
of this privileged body of warriors appear to have been conventionally main- 
tained from generation to generation. As pointed out in a similar context 
while dealing with the foregoing record, the allusion to the storming of the 
gates of Kafichi is an echo of the protracted hostilities between the ruling 
princes of Karnataka and the Tamil country. 


The ‘fifty two warriors’ referred to above are characteristically described 
as ‘of primeval fame’. This praise does not seem to be formal or hyperbolic. 
For one will be interested to note a reference to these ‘fifty-two warriors’ in 
an earlier inscription and from a place far away from Sédimba. The epigraph 
in question is from Doni, Mundargi Petha, Dharwar Dt.’ It is dated in 
the Chalukya-Vikrama year 19, corresponding to a. p. 1094. While describing 
the ‘three hundred members’ of the guild of Ugura, the record states that in 
the great qualities of shielding the refugees and aggressively encountering 
the enemy, they stood comparison with the ‘fifty-two warriors’. These ‘fifty- 
two warriors’ seem to be none else than the fifty-two heroic champions of 
Sédimba who were also reputed for the two virtues mentionad above as 
described in the epigraphs of the place. The Doni record, it may be observed, 
ig one generation earlier than the present inscription. This shows that the 
town was invested with heroic traditions which were zealously preserved and 
handed down for generations among its inhabitants. 1t was on account of this 
characteristic feature that the galaxy of warriors was remembered with 
interest and cited as an example even in places remotely situated. 


1 An, Rep. on 8.1. Epigraphy, 1927-38, Appendix E, No, 77, 
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We may now look at the inscription from the literary point of view. 
The verses describing Prabhichandra, Barmadéva, and the citadel and 
councillors of Sédirnba in particular, are happily conceived and fairly executed 
with joyous effects of sound and sense. The imagery detailed in verses 14 
and 16 to emphasize the safety of Sédimba, inspite of its drawing upon familiar 
mythological illustrations, is appreciably poetic. Besides the opening bene- 
dictory verse which is identical with the same of the Hunasi-Hadagali record 
( No. 2), verses 7 to 9 are composed in Sanskrit. Verse 9 isin the Anushtubh 
metre. Verses 7 and 8 which are identical with verses 3 and 2 respectively 
of the previous’ record are in the Ary& metre. The metrical arrangement of 
the remaining verses in Kannada is as follows: 


Kanda: Verses 2, 5, 15, 17; Champakamala: Verses 8, 12; 
Utpalamala: Verses 13,14; Mattébhavikridita: Verses 4,11, 16; Mahi- 
sragdhara: Verses 6, 10, 18. 


The second pada of the 10th verse is metrically defective on account 
of the excess of two syllables and this defect may be rectified by deleting them 
as shown in the foot-note on the text. 


The phrase dney-dley-undige sale in]. 10 needs to be construed as a 
case of sati saptami to yield proper sense. The first compound word in this 
phrase is not quite familiar in Kannada literature and may be paraphrased 
as ‘stamp of authority’, The word muiurunda in Il. 43-44 seems to have 
been used wrongly for makaranda, meaning ‘nectar or honey’, or mukura, 
meaning ‘mirror’. The lengthy compound expression, Kdiichi-pufabhédana- 
pafutara-kavdta—puta-vighatanar in ll. 53-54, is clumsily pedantic and does not 
easily convey due sense. The forms of the numerals chavushasifi and bdvanna 
are No, 3 and here, denoting ‘sixty-four’ and ‘fifty-two’ are noteworthy, as they 
are more familiar to the students of Prakrit and allied vernacular languages, 
The, root tupp-en in}. 56 is onumatopoetic and means ‘to spit out’. It is 


interesting to note that its cognate is found in the modern Tamil language. 
The expression aga ttta derived from the root aga ( to dig) means‘a ditch’; 
agajia is its later day derivative, 
TEXT 

1 @ Svasti [ * ] samasta-sur-dsura-mastaka-makut-drh- 

2 §u-jala-jala-dhauta-padam ( da-) prastuta-Jinémdra-gasanam = astu- 

8 chirarn bhadram =akhila-bhavya-jananam u{1*] Dharey =emb- 
ar bujam = irppu- 

4 du sa( ga )radhi-sardvarada naduve karnnike-volu(]) Marhdaram =i- 

5 rppud =alli Mamdara-giriyirndam termkal = eseva Bharata-kshé- 

6 trau [2*) A-Bharata-kshétradolu Chalukya-chakrésvarara 
Vv ; : 
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7 vatiradol u Age negevarhdadirhd = ogeda Rashtrakumi- 
8 rakaram poralchi korhd = aganitav = dda permmege tavar-mma- 
9 ney =4gi Cha] (| ukyar =anvayarh negale negalteyam taledu tarm- 
10 naya téjadol = dney-dley = urhdige sale sadhya- 
11 v-dda nelanarh taledam nripa-méru Tailapam nu [3*] Arata) 
Jauaté-sarn— 
12 stutan=dda Tailana magarh Satyaésrayarh tarh(n )-nripilana 
18 putrarh vibhu Vikramam tad-anujam Sriy = Ayyan-6- 
14 rvvigan = dtana tarh(m)mam Jayasimhan = itana magam Trai- 
15 |6kyamalla-kshitigan = enipp = Ahavamallan =atana ma- 
16 garth Somésvar-orvvigvirarh w[4*] Tat-sahddaram uy Sri- 
17. ma[t*] Tribhuvanamallun = i}a-mahitamn Nahusha-prithu- 
18 Bhagiratha-charitam bhi-mandalamam sakal-aga- 
19 marhdalam = avadhiyappinam sa lhisidarh u [5*] Tat-putrarm u 
20 Ninag = éka-chchhhatram = akk =i-bhuvana —-bhavanam =i-lékad = 
iyu- 
21 shyam = ellarn ninag = akk = any-avani-palakar = atibhayadimn tamma 
22 sarvvasvamam tetiu nija-sri-pida-padmakk = era- 
23 guge piridurh pritiyizh visva-dhatri-janamarh Bhi- 
24 lokamalla-kshitipati dayeyim rakshis = 4-chamdra-tirarh @ [6*] 
25 @ Khyatas =Traividy-apara-nima Sri-Ramacharhdra-muni- 
26 tilakah pri (ri) ya-gishyah’ Traividya-Prabhémdu-bhattirak6 
27 1oké n {7*] Jina-pati-mata-ta [+* ]tva-ruchir = nnaya-prama- 
28 na-pravina-nigita-matih 1 para-hita-charitra-patrd 
29 babhau Prabhdcharndra-yatinathah u [ 8* ] Prabhdcharhdra- 
munirhdrasya 
80 mukha-chamdrasya chamdrika \ vidvaj-jana-man6-jitah (ta—) khéda- 
81 tamasa-harini i [9*] Muni-b( v)rirhd-dradhyan =i barhdane ku-ma- 
82 ta-matadhvamsan=i barhdan=i bamdane vad-ibh-émdra-kam thi- 
ravan = akhi- 
83 Jaguna-gan-dddaman =1{ barhdan =i barndane Chirvvak-adi-vadi-pra- 
84 karam=ele mané-garvvamam torad =ir = mman = enutum Traivi- 
85 dyan=i bamdane guna-gana-dhimam Prabhachamdra-dévarh tt [10*] 
86 Bhuvan-iécharyam = enalke madisidar =i-lékarh gunarh-go- 
87 \|vinarm divij-érndr-drchchita-Simtinatha-J inapa-sri-géhamam 
88 dal mahétsavadim Méru-nag-drhdra-chaitya-grihadirn mél = embi- 
89 nar Sarhtindtha-visisht-dgrani Burmmadéva-vibhugal = samya- 
40 ktva-ratnaikarar  [11*] Mattarnt) Ninag =abhivriddhiy = akke 
éubham = akke 





1 Read — stshyas = Trat-. 
3 Read gundddama. The word. gana consisting of two syllables is superfluoas as it is 
required neither by the sense nor by the metre which has become faulty on its account 
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41 subh-ddayam =akke punyam =akk = anupama-Lakshmiy = akke 
42 jayam =akk =ajar-dmaram =akke punya-bhajana vara-Saim- 
43  tindtha-jina-pida-payoruha-bhrimea sajjan-inana-muku- 
nei 44 rurnds bhavyajana-barndhava sa [d-*] dvija-varnga-bhishana n [12*] 
m o 
45 ramarh palarhch-alev(y)ut=ildipud=ikkida kdfe Naga-lokam- 
barav = eyde 
46 muttidud=aga](1)d=agal(]) itta disi-dis-antardlam-baram = eyde 


A- 
: 47 rvvidudu téjada sajad = agurvv = enalke Sédimbado] = etti 
kaduv = ada- 

48 targg=idu mastaka-silam =allade n[13*] Ambudhi mére-dappi 
kavid = i- 
49 dhareyarh koluvarndu Vishnuv = Iéarh-beras = i-jagat-trayamumam 
50 basirol =nilis =ittu kavavdl =imba!(1)id=i]da nal-deseya na- 
51 dugalarh perag =ikki kava Sédimbada viprar = ornd = alavan = 6-vo- 
e 52 galverh Chaladarnka-Ramaram 1 [14*] E-doreyar = sSédirhbad = 
anadiya 
; 53 bdvanna virarol = machcharadim kaduvar = ar = kKarhchiputa- 
bhédana-pa- 
54 tutara-kavita-puta-vighatanarol 1[15*] Surarurh Daitya- 
55 rum = abdhiyarh kadeyut = irpparnd = ugra-Sésh-ahi bhikara- 
kop-agra- 
56 hi Kalakata-visamarh tupperhdad = a-"Dévarurm surarurh bhitiyi- 
57 n= 6duvamdu Girigam kavamdadimn kadar =i-dhare kett = 
dduva_ kdla- 2 
58 darndu palaram Sédimba-durgg-adhipar u [ 16* ] Saran = erhdu miru 
59 lokam bageyim kaikomdu kava mahim-aspadarol ga- 
60 ran-’gata-pari-pamjarar = Aravirnd-ddarana doreyar =i- 
61 Moanirvvar wu [17*}] Toda] = én=i-dharmmamam  rakshisida 
narane di- 
62 rggh-dyur-drogyam = urvvi-vidita-prakhyati vamé-onnati Ma- 
68 dana-nibh-dkiram = avyakulam Sri-sudati-nathatvam = imt=i- 
64 bhavadol = eseguv =allim balikkarh Surérhdr-dspadadol =kid=iv - 
65 ppar=attal = pogalal = ariyen =an=eyde --~--[@ 18*} 
Apstract or ConrEnts 
Verse 1. Hail! May it confer prosperity on all its faithful followers 
sthe profoundly admired commandment of Lord Jina whose feet are washed by 
tle water which is the assemblage of rays shooting from the diadems on the 
crests of all the gods and the demons, 


a Dh te ee tenet ee eet 





1 Dévarum is a mistake, read Dattyaruth. eee a ; 
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Verse 2. Inthe midst of the lake which are the oceans, rests the 
earth like a lotus. The mountain Mandara resembles its pericarp. To the 
south of Mandara lies the shining Bharata-kshétra. 


Verses 8-6. Genealogical account of the Chialukya sovereigns who 
ruled successively in the Bharata-kshétra, commencing with Tailapa (II) who 
restored the Chalukya sovereignty after over-throwing the Rashtrakumaras 
(i. e., Rashtrakitas), down to Bhilokamalla.’ May the king Bhildkamalla 
protect the earth in peace and prosperity for a long time. 

Verse 7. Renowned is the ornament of the ascetics, the illustrious 
teacher Ramachandra who bears the epithet Traividya, His favourite disciple 
is Traividya Prabhéndu (i. e., Prabhachandra) Bhattadraka. 


Verse 8. Resplendent isthe great sage Prabhachandra who owns 
profound interest in the tenets of Lord Jina, whose sharp intellect is adept 
in adducing proofs in support of the Jaina system of philosophy and who has 
vindicated his career devoted to the welfare of others, 


Verse 9, The lustre emanating from the moon-face of Prabhachandra, 
the prince of the ascetics, dispels weariness and lethargy from the minds of 
the learned. 

Verse 10. Lo! Here comes the most worshipful in the circle of 
monks; here moves the demolisher of the doctrines of false faiths; here marches 
the lion to the elephants, the reputed disputants; here walks the supreme abode 
of all good qualities, Traividya Prabhdchandradéva, announcing thus ‘Oh! 
You advocates of the doctrine of Charvika and other schools, do not display 
the ignorant pride of your heart, throw it away, down with it !” 


Verse 11. The Chief Barmadéva, the mine of jewels which is the 
doctrine of Samyaktva, foremost among the chosen devotees of Lord Santinatha 
Jinésvara adored by the great gods, caused to be completed with impressive 
ceremony this magnificent temple in His honour, an object of admiration 
to the whole world ! 

. Verse 12. May all that is good, wealth, prosperity, fortune, success 
in life, great religious merit, eternal welfare, attend on you, Barmadéva !— you, 
@ bee in the lotus-feet of the supreme Santinatha, a kinsman of the followers 
of the Jaina faith and an ornament of the lineage of the Twice-born. 


Verse 18. With its fortifications butting against the heavens, the 
excavations of its ditch fathoming the nether-world and the eminence of its 
natural splendour pervading the quarters and their intermediate space, this 
citadel of Sédimba is indeed a source of headache to the aggressive adversary ! 





1 Bée the genealogical account, p. 211 above. 
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Verse 14, How can I adequately describe the gallantry of the Vipras 
of Sédirhba, firm in determination like Rama, who protect the uprooted souls 
coming from the four quarters by offering them asylum, like the god Vishnu 
protecting the three worlds along with the god Samkara by accommodating 
them in his belly, when the surging ocean overflowing its bounds engulfs this 
earth at the time of deluge ! 


Verse 15. Who can stand on equal terms with the fifty-two champions 
of Sédimbe by challenging them in a rival combat—the fifty-two eternal 
champions, who split asunder the massive gates while storming the city of 
Kanchi ? 

Verse 16. Just as it was the god Giriéa (i. e., Sankara) who gave 
protection when the gods and the demons had taken to flight, stricken with 
fear at the sight of the Kalakiita poison spit out by the fierce and infuriated 
serpent Sésha, on tho occasion of the churning of the ocean, so did the master 
guardians of the citadel of Sédimba offer security to the people running amock 
in distress. 


Verse 17. These Three Hundred deserve to be counted among those 
gallant souls who volunteer to offer asylum and protect the three worlds 
saying, ‘Here is the shelter’. Perfect cage as it were to those seeking refuge, 
they are the compeers of the god with the lotus in his naval (i. e., Vishnu). 


Verse 18. Those who protect this religious institution will enjoy long 
life, renown and prosperity in all respects in this life and untold happiness after- 
wards in the heaven. 


INSCRIPTION NO. 5 
(Found in a Dilapidated Temple at Sédam ) . 


This inscription was found incised on a slab set up at the entrance of 
a deserted and dilapidated Jaina temple at Sédam. The temple was noticed 
ina deplorable condition situated as it was in the Potters’ Colony near the 
southern gate of the town. Its precincts had been encroached upon by the 
neighbouring houses, the occupants of which had taken full liberty in turning 
it into a busy workshop for conducting their multifarious activities, such as, 
Soaking the lumps of clay, storing the powdered charcoal and airing their 
raw-products. 

The slab measures roughly 48 by 16 inches. The epigrapb comprises 
about 70 lines of writing; and inspite of the condition of neglect and filth 
in which it was placed, it was found in a fair state of preservation except 
for the last four lines which are damaged and worn-out. The characters are 
old Kannada of the 12th century a, p. and call for no remarks from the palaeo- 
graphical point of view. The orthographical conventions of the age, such as 
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the duplication of the consonant following r ina conjunct, are generally foll- 
owed. The epigraph contains stray errors of grammar and spelling, apparently 
resulting from the ignorance of the scribe. These have been corrected in the 
body of the text itself. Leaving alone the benedictory and imprecatory verses 
in Sanskrit, the record is composed in old Kannada, prose and verse. 
The prose portion of the record containing the pragasti of the Three Hundred 
Mahajanas of Sédirhba und the verses dealing with the genealogical account of 
the Chalukya house, are almost identical with similar passages in the previous 
record. The verse 14 devoted to the praise of the Vipras of Sédimba in the 
foregoing record is repeated almost verbutim in the present record (verse 9). 

The epigraph commences with a prayer to the Commandment of 
Lord Jina. After describing the cosmographical position of the Bharatakshétra 
(i. e., India ) in the manner of the two previous records ( Nos. 2 and 4), it pro- 
ceeds to narrate the genealogical account of the later line of the Chalukya 
rulers of Kalyana. This starts with Taila II and stops with Soméésvara III or 
Bhildkamalla, to whose reign the record belongs. Next we are introduced 
to two military officers who commanded the forces, Kalidasa and his son-in-law, 
the general Bhimarasa. This is followed by the praise of the heroic Brahmanas 
of Sédirba and the eulogy ( pragasti) of the Three Hundred Mahijanas of 
the place. 


Then comes the gift item. On Thursday, the full-moon day of Magha, 
in the 12th regnal year of the king Bhilékamalla, the cyclic year being 
Pingala, the Mahijanas of Scdimba, under the leadership of the genera] Bhi- 
marasa, made a gift of cultivable Jand for the benefit of the temple of Adi- 
Bhattaraka situated in the southern quarter of the town. Two more gifts 
were made presumably on the same date and to the same temple, one by 
the Mummuridandas of the Ubhaya Nana Désis, led by the Mahajanas of 
the town, and the other by a merchant named Raisetti, The first of these 
gifts consisted of certain shares in the incomes derived from the toll duties 
on various commodities. 


The date is regular and its corresponding Christian equivalent would be 
Thursday, January 27, 4.p. 1138, The Saka year which is not cited in the 
record was 1059. It may however be noted that the full-moon day had 
commenced on the previous day, i. e., Magha gu. 14, Wednesday, at .92. 


The commander of the forces, Kalidasa, is known from other records 
also. He may be identified with Kaliyarasa or Kalimarasa who figures in two 
inscriptions from Nagai’ in the Gulbarga District, dated in a. D, 1087 and 1093 
respectively in the reign of Vikramaditya VI. It is gathered from these 





1 Hyderabad Archaeological Series, No. 8, Inscriptions of Nagai, pp. 33 and 43. 
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epigraphs that he belonged to the Vanasa family and bore the titles, Mahi- 
pradhina, Mahiprachanda-dandanayaka, Kaditavergade (Superintendent of 
Records ), Kannada-sandhi-vigrahi ( Minister for peace and war for the 
Kannada country ), Chilukya-rajya-samuddharana ( Upholder of the Chalukya 
sovereignty ) and others. As the present charter is dated nearly half a 
century later than the two inscriptions mentioned above, we may reasonably 
assume that he was not living at the time of our record. We may seek 
further justification for this surmise in the cursory manner he is referred to in 
this record. His son-in-law, general Bhimarasa, is introduced for the first time 
by the present epigraph. 

The claims put forth for the courage and valour of the Three Hundred 
Mahiajanas of Sédimba, through some of the epithets in their pragasti, seem to 
possess some bearing on facts as pointed out in the introductory remarks on 
the foregoing charters. These Mahijanas, it may be noted, are referred to as 
the Vipras or Brihmanas in verse 9 of this and verse 14 of the previous record. 
This is substantially attested by their characteristic description in the pragasti, 
which contains more than one allusion to their leanings for the Brahmanic 
faith. Further, it is these Mahajanas or city fathers who are addressed as the 
guardians and masters of the citadel of Sédirnba in verse 16 of the preceding 
document. It is interesting to note how this assembly of various representa- 
tives maintained its heroic traditions with due pride. 


The deity Adi-Bhattaraka in whose honour the gift was made is evi- 
dently Adinatha or Rishabha, the first of the twenty-four Tirthakaras of the 
Jaina pantheon. We might easily identify the temple in the southern quarter 
of the town, which was consecrated to this deity, with the dilapidated temple 
in the Potter's Colony where the epigraph was discovered. The present 
day condition of the temple has been described in the opening lines of this 
introduction. 


As amajor part of the record, particularly almost all the descriptive 
passages in prose and verse, is identical with its corresponding part of the pre- 
vious inscription, not much material is left out for an independent literary app- 
reciation. The expression ‘Chaitra-Pavitra’ occurring in line 54 conveys two 
festivals, the Chaitra festival and the Pavitra festival. Of these the first was 
celebrated in honour of the deity in the month of Chaitra, The second is the 
one known as the Pavitrdtsava or the festival of Pavitrardpana, when ‘garlands 
of sacred thread made of cotton or silk are put on the necks and other parts of 
‘the body of the holy image’. This festival was celebrated in one of the months 

‘from Jyéshtha or Ashadha to Kartika.' The term Ubhaya Nana Désis in 1. 54 














} See Ind. Ant., Vol. XX XVIII, pp. 52-53, 
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seems to denote the two-fold classes of the mercantile association carrying on 
their activities inside as well as outside the country. 

Regarding the metrical scheme of the verses, the following points may 
be noted. Verses 1-5 are identical with verses 1-5 of the foregoing record. 
The sixth verse isin the Mattebhavikridita metre. Verses 7-8 are in the 
Kanda metre, whereas verse 9 is composed in the Utpalamala metre. 


TEXT 


1 @ Svasti [i*] samasta-sur-dsura-mastaka -makut -drSu-jila-jala- 
dhauta-padarh (da-) 

2 prastuta-jin-dmdra-sisanam = astu chirarh bhadram=akhila-bhavyea- 
jananam u [1*] 

8 Dharey =erhb=ambujam=irpudu sa(éa)radhi-sarévarada naduve 
karnnike- 

4 voél=Marmdaram=irppud=illi Marhdara-giriyimdam terhkal = 
eseva Bharata- 

5 kshétram u [2*] A-Bharata-kshétradolu Chalukya-chakréé- 
vara-vams-avata- 

6 radolun Age negevarhdadimnd=ogeda Rashtrakumarakararh po- 

7 ralchi kormd = aganitav = ida permmege tavar-maney-igi Chalukyar 


8 mnvayam negale negalteyar taledu tarhnaya téjadol = ine- 
9 y-dley-umdige sale sidhyav = fda nelanam taledam nripa-me- 

10 ru Tailaparh y [8 * ] Janatd-sarmstutan = ada Tailana magarm 

11 Satyasrayam tam(n)-nripalana putrarh vibhu Vikramam tad- 
anujath Sri- 

12 y-Ayyan-6rvvigan = dtana tammam Jayasirhhan=atana magam 
Trai- 

18 lokyamalla-kshitigan = enipp = Ahavamallan=4tana magarh Sémé- 

14 Svar-6rvvigvararh u [ 4*] Tat-sahddaram i) Srimat-Tribhuvanamalla- 

15 n-=ilaé-mahitarh Nahusha-Prithu- Bhagiratha-charitam bhi- 
mandala- 

16-17 marh sakal-46a-mandalam = avadhiy-appinam sadhisidarh u[ 5 * ] 
Tad-apaty-ottaman = atyuditte-mahimam Somésvar-drvvis‘varam padulim 
ta- 

18 da dharitriyarh nija-bhuja-proddééadol = dééadol = vidit-dtsaha- 

19 m-=agurvvu-vettiral = adém kaikorndand vikram-aspadan = Irhdra- 
ri] 6 20 dvips-tara-bira-Hara-his-odyad-yaso-Lakshmiyarh i [6 * ] Svasti 

1*]) Sa- 
21 mastabbuvandérayarh Sri-Prithvi-vallabhayh Mabarajadhirajam 
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22 Paraméévararh Paramabhattarakarh Satyaéraya - kula -tilakarh 
Chaluky-a- 

28 bharanarh Srimad-Bhilokamalla-déva-vijaya-rajyam = uttar-dtta- 

24 r-dbhivriddhi-pravarddhaminam = a-chamdr-arkka-tdram sal- 
uttam = ire 

25 w Tat-pida-padm-dpajivi ny Darnd-adhiga-sikhimani 

. 26 darhdita-vidvishta -darnda-niyaka-nikararn charhda-bhujarh ne- 

galdarh_ bhi- 

27 mmarhdalado] = Kalidisa-darhd-idhigamn 1 [7*} A-negalda Kalidisa- 

28 chami-nidyakan = aliyan = akhila-sil-avaliyam tan = orvvane pa- 

29 dedu gun-irmbhonidhiy = ene negaldan = eseye Bhima-chamipamn 


g * 
oe 80 Armbudhi mére-dappi kavid =i-dhareyam koluvalli Vishnuy = igarh- 
beras = i- 
-31 jagat-trayamumam basirolu (1) nilis=ittu kivavol = imb=al (])- 
id = irdda 
32 naldeseya nidugalamh perag=ikki kiva Sedimbada viprar = 
orhd = alavan = 6- 
38 vogalvern kadana-prachardara 1 [9*] Svasti[i1*] Yama- 
niyama-svidhyaya-dhya- 
34 na-dhirana-maun-dinushthana-japa-samadhi-sila-sampannarum [ \* } 
85 nudidu matt-ennarum | Karchipura-dvara-kavita-puta-bhédan-a- 
36 bhichira-homa-sadhakarum | virddhi-kul-dranya-diva-pivakarum 1 
37. héma-kurndala-Jvalini-dévy-akarshanarum 1 samasta-vidya-vise- 
38 sh-otkarshanarum 1 chatur-v Véda-paravara-paragarum 1 chatuh- 
shashti-ka]-d- 
39 nvita-vasumati-girvvanarum 1 aupaisan-ignihdtra-dvija-guru-déva- 
40 piija-tatpararum [1 *] 8($)arach-chamdr-djvala-kirttigalurn 
Mukurnda-mirttiga- 
41 lum =appaSédinibad = asésha-Mahajanam Mu(u)nntirvvarum 
Sthirarh jiyat u 
42 @ Svasti [1*] Srimach = Chalukya-chakravartti Bhulokamalla- 
43 déva-varshada 12 neya Pimgala-samvatsarada Maghada 
po- 
iH 44 rnnamasye Brihaspativaradaindu Sriman-Mahdpradhanarh 
iri- 
45 ya-darhda-niyakam Kalimayyarmgal =aliya Mahi-pracharh- 
ea 46 da-damdanayaka Bhimarase-pramukham=asésha mahdjanarhga- 
- Tarn Srimat-Se- 
47 dirhbada temkane basadiya Adibhattarakg-dévamge sarhtatarh 
malp = a 
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48 shta-vidh-archchanegam Jivaday-dshtami Narhdiévarad-ashtami 
sarhkramana-graha- 

49 nidi parvva-dinada mahi-pijegalge(garn) kharhda-sphutita- 
jirnn-d- 

50 ddharakkamh kotta keyi paduva-volad = elavada hala kala-mattaru 

51 nalvatt-aydu [1*} bhatta-goriya dariyim paduvana kédage-tomta 

52 kala-mattaru 2 [1*] mattarh Mahajana-pramukhav-igi- 

58 y= Ubhaya-Nanidésiya Mummuridamdavum Stha- 

54 Ja-mukhyav-agi Chaitra-Pavitra-parvva-nimittav-dgi 

55 ashtavidh-irchchaneya pijege bitta aya si- 

56 reya hasubege belliya haga | allav-arisina 

57 héyimge belliya haga i bhattada hérimge séla- 

58 sa 2[1*] ettu katte kénana hérimge menasu 801 a- 

59 dake 10[1*] eleya hérimge ele 25 [1*] amgadiya bha- 

60 ttada sautui ganadalu enneya sautu: int=i- . 

61 risa(sid =4) yav = 4-chamdr-irkka-sthiyi-vararn sthirarh jiyit @ 

62 Sva-datta(a)rh para-datta(a)rh vi y6 haréti vasurndhara [rh *] 
shashth ( t ) i- 

63 varsha-sahasrani visht(th ) ayain jayaté kri(ri)mi[b*] @ [10*] 

64 Svasti [1 *] Samasta-pras ($) asti-sahitarh Sri- 

65 matu. Rai-settiyu bitta kei 

66 matta svataladara totadim bada- 

67 ga 2. 2 6 2 se ws we 

68-70 damaged and worn out. 


¢ 


Apstract or ConrEnts 


Verse 1. Hail! May it confer prosperity on all its faithful followers 
—the highly praised Ordinance of Lord Jina whose feet are washed by the 
water which is the assemblage of rays shooting from the diadems on the crests 
of all the gods and demons. 

Verse 2. In the midst of the lake which are the oceans, rests the 
earth like a lotus. The mountain Mandara resembles its pericarp. To the 
south of the Mandara lies the shining Bharatakshétra. 


Verses 3-6. Genealogical account of the Chalukya monarchs who 
ruled successively in the Bharatakshétra, commencing with Tailapa (II) 
who restored the Chalukya sovereignty having overthrown the Rashtrakumiras 
(i. e., Rashtrakitas), down to Sdméévara (IIT)." 


Lines 20-24. The illustrious monarch Bhilokamalladéva (i. e., 
Soméévara II1) who is an ornament of the Chalukya race and bears the 


a a eg per 





] See the genealogical accoynt on p- 211 above, 
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titles, Samastabhuvangéraya (Asylum of the Entire Harth), etc., is having 
his victorious reign with ever increasing prosperity. 


Verse 7. Renownd in the realm was the mighty-armed Kalidasa, 
the crest-jewel among the commanders of the forces and the chastiser of 
the leaders of the hostile hordes. 


Verse 8. His son-in-law is the illustrious general Bhima, the ocean 
of all virtues. 


Verse 9. How can I adequately describe the gallantry of the 
Vipras of Sédimba, formiduble in war, who protect the uprooted souls coming from 
the four quarters by offering them asylum, like the god Vishnu protecting 
the three worlds along with the god Sankara by accommodating them in his 
belly, when the surging ocean overflowing its bounds engulfs this earth at 
the time of the deluge? 


Lines 38-41. May they live for ever—the Three Hundred Mahajans 
of Sédimba, who possess the virtues of self-restraint, self-discipline, study of 
scriptures, meditation, concentration, silence, performance of religious cxercises, 
chanting the holy syllables and tranquillity of mind; who never go back on 
their words uttered once; who perform the exorcising ritual by throwing 
oblations in the sacred fire for breaking open the doors of the city-gates 
of Kajichipura; who are # conflagration to the forest of opposing clans; who 
entice the deity Jvalini of golden ear-rings; who excel in all the lores; 
who have crossed the ocean of four Vedas; who are the terrestrial gods 
skilled in the sixty-four arts; who are diligent in worshipping the ceremonial 
sacred fire, the Brihmanas and the preceptors ; whose reputation is brilliant 
like the autumnal moon; and who are incarnations of the god Vishnu as it were, 


Lines 42-52. Hail! In the 12th regnal year of the illustrious 
Sovereign Bhildkamalladéva of the Chalukya family and the cyclic year 
Pingala, on the full-moon day of Magha, Thursday, the Great Minister and 
Senior Commander, Kalimayya’s son-in-law, the Great and Formidable General 
Bhimarasa, in conjunction with all the Mahajanas, made a gift of 45 mattaras 
of cultivable land and a garden for performing the daily eight-fold worship, for 
conducting special rituals on such ceremonial occasions as Jivadaydshtami, 
Nandigvara-ashtami, Samkramana and eclipses, etc. and for the preservation 
and maintenance of repairs in the temple of the god Adi-Bhatiaraka in the 
southern quarter of the illustrious Sédimba. 


2 Lines 52-61. And again, under the leadership of the Mahijanas, the 
Nana Désis of the two-fold categories and the Association of Mummuridanda, 
functioning through their local representatives made a gift of certain shares 
in the incomes derived from the toll duties on various commodities such as 
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females’ garments, raw ginger, turmeric and paddy, etc., for conducting the 
eight-fold worship in the festivals of Chaitra and Pavitra. 


Lines 62-638. Imprecation. 
Lines 64-67. A supplementary gift of land made by Rai-setti. 


INSCRIPTION NO. 6 
(Found in a Dilapidated Temple at Sédam ) 


This inscription was found incised on another slab set up on the other 
side of the entrance into the deserted and dilapidated Jaina temple in the 
Potters’ Colony at Sédam, the condition of which has been described at length 
in the opening lines of the introduction to the previous inscription( No.5), The 
slab measures about 44 by 13.8 inches, It contains 63 lines of writing and the 
epigraph, inspite of its badly negelcted condition, ison the whole in a good 
state of preservation. However a few letters in the beginning of lines 4 ands 
21-24 are damaged and worn-out. 


The characters are old Kannada of the 12th century a. p. and are 
similar to those of the previous record. The medial long % is generally distin- 
guished by a loop at the left end of the spiral on the top of the letter. Use of 
spirals for punctuation may be noted in a few places, The orthographical 
conventions of the period, such as the reduplication of the consonant after in @ 
conjunct letter, are generally observed. A few errors of spelling like the use 
of § for sin |, 34, which might be attributed to the ignorance of the engraver, 
have been noticed and corrected in the body of the text itself. The language 
of the major portion of the record, i. e., lines 1-39, is Sanskrit and Kannada 
verse; and of the remaining portion, i. e., lines 40-68, Kannada prose with 
Sanskrit finish. 


The epigraph does not, as usual, comprise a gift document. Its 
object appears to be to eulogise a Jaina pontiff, and this eulogy is prefaced 
by the genealogical account of the teachers that preceded him in the spiritual 
lineage. The familiar reference to the reigning king, the date and the 
circumstance of the gift are conspicuous by their absence. 


The inscription commences with the praise of the Commandment 
of Lord Jina. Next we are introduced to the Mila Samgha from which 
emanated the lineage of Kondakunda. Kranir gana arose out of this lineage. 
Tintrinika gachchha was an offshoot of this Kranur gana. In this lineage 
hailed the preceptor Chaturmukha who bore the epithet Siddhintadéva 
(i. e., master of philosophy). Many illustrious teachers succeeded him; 
and subsequently, in their line appeared the renowned ascetic Viranandi. The 
pedigree of the preceptors thus narrated at some length may be shown as 
follows in a tabular statement. 
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Chaturmukha (Siddhantadéva ) 


(after some- generations ) 


Viranandi 
gia ens, 5 
aoe ae 
Ravanandi Arhanandi 
Padmanandi (after some generations) 
| | 
Munichandra Pushpadanta alias Maladhari 
| ail 
Kulabhishana Subhakirti 
| 
| 
eine Némichandra 
Tribhuvanachandra 


After this comes in prose a lengthy descriptive passage containing 
the eulogy of the reputed divine Némichandra Panditadéva, The epigraph 
ends with a formal benediction to this pontiff. 


There is no evidence in the record to determine its date. However 
considerations of palaeography would lead us to assign it approximately to 
the middle of the 12th century a.v. It is likely that it was composed near- 
about the date of the previous record, i, e., 4. D. 1138. 


The occasion and purpose of the document also are nowhere 
stated. The record is also silent regarding the réle played by the pontiff 
Némichandra Panditadéva in any transaction relating to the Jaina temple. 
But it would be reasonable to assume from the provenance of the inscription 
that he was intimately connected with the temple of Adi-Bhattaraka in whose 
favour a gift was made in the previous epigraph. We may also presume that 
he was in charge of the religious institution and that the gift was entrusted 
into his hands. The occasion of the present inscription would thus appear to 
be the same as noted in the foregoing charter. It was a fitting opportunity 
therefore to place on record the sense of reverence and admiration cherished 
by the local officials and the councillors of the town of Sédirhba for the great 
pontiff and his spiritual lineage; and this opportunity was utilised by setting 
up this inscription which is a sort of memorial and supplementary document, 
by the side of the other record. In this manner we can, not only explain, but 
even justify the characteristic omission of many an essential detail in the 
present document, 

36 
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The inscription is important in as much as it reveals for the 
first time the existence in this area of a hitherto unknown line of pontiffs 
who belonged to the Mila Sarngha, Kondakunda anvaya, Kranir gana and 
Tintrini gachcha. Although the pedigree of teachers narrated herein 
is brief and incomplete, still it serves its useful purpose toa great extent. 
From the inscriptions discovered in the Shimoga and Mysore districts 
of the Mysore State, we know of teachers who belonged to the Mila 
Sarhgha, Kondakunda anvaya, Kranur gana and Tintrini gachchha and had 
settled in those parts.’ Inscription No. 233 of Sorab taluk, Shimoga Dt. 
furnishes the names of three successive generations of teachers of this line.’ 
They are Ramanandi, Padmanandi and Munichandra. A glance at the above 
genealogical table will show that these names figure successively in the same 
order in the present epigraph, the name Ravanandi being a variant of Rama- 
nandi. But we cannot establish the identity of the two lists on account of the 
disparity of their dates. Whereas the teachers mentioned in the epigraph of 
the Mysore state might have lived approximately by the end of the 11th and 
beginning of the 12th century a.p., their namesakes of the present record 
could be placed earlier by about a century at least. This may be ascertained 
by calculating the number of generations mentioned in our epigraph and also 
taking into account a few more generations which are indicated as having been 
left out." ; 

We may notice the importance of the inscription in yet another aspect 
also, in that it furnishes a glimpse of the religious and philosophical notions 
entertained by the Jaina followers of Karnataka in the mediaeval century. It 
may be argued that these beliefs are inherent in the general tenets of the 
Jaina faith and there is nothing uncommon about them. But as the particular 
context and the local setting in which they are presented carry some signifi- 
cance, it would be worth while to review them here. We have to note the 
particular fact in this connection that these ideas are reflected incidentally in 
course of the description of the pontiff Némichandra. 

In the first place we may observe the supremely unique position 
occupied by the Jina or the ‘perfect, enlightened soul’ in the system of Jaina 
philossphy. He is addressed as Arhat and characterised by the epithets, 

1 Ep. Oarn., Vol. III, Malavalli, No. 31; Vol, VIII, Sorab, Nos, 233 and 262; ete. 

2 Ibid, Vol. VIII. 

3 Our epigraph mentions Tribhuvanachandra, the last of the line, who must have been 
living at the time of the record, i, e., a. D. 1138, Three generations are named between 
him and Arhayandi who was a contemporary of Ravanandi, To these we should add 
afew more generations which are stated as having succeeded the former. Thus we 
see that about 7-8 generations or two hundred years approximately might have 


intervened between Tribhuvanachandra and Ravanandi, The latter therefore would 
have lived approximately in the first part of the 10th century 4. D. 
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Bhagavat, Paraméévara and Parama-bhattéraka (1, 48), which indicate 
‘paramount supreme god-head’. 


It would be interesting to examine how this view does not conflict 
with the main thesis of Jainism denying the Creator of the Universe. 
An allusion to this thesis is found in the phrase, ‘nirastak-dévara-syad-vida- 
samaya in |, 54. The Jaina conception of the state of the liberated. soul 
is contained in the expression, ‘niravadhi-nirupamana’-, etc. in lines 51-53. 
Here, in order to elucidate the point, the poet has drawn upon a very 
happy analogy which is familiar to the students of poetics. The experience 
of the final beatitude is compared to a sentiment (rasa) which commands 
a position of firmness (sthdyi bhdva). But this is not an ordinary senti- 
ment like srivgdra, vira or karuna, It is the supreme sense of harmony 
(parama-samarasibhdva ) replete with unbounded, unequalled and eternal bliss. 
This state has therefore to be contrasted with all other mundane experiences 
which are devoid of harmony and susceptible to change (wbhdva). The 
expression ‘shad-andyatana’ in lines 46-47 seems to denote the six well-known 
systems of philosophy, Sankhya, Nydya, Vaigéshika, etc. They are not 
recognised by the Jaina school. That is why they are criticised here as 
andyatanas, which means ‘unsupported or unfounded’. The epithet, 
‘chaturvarna-sravana-samghadhararum’, in lines 59-60 contains a reference to 
the congregation of monks of the four classes, viz, Brahmana, Kshatriya, 
Vaigya and Sidra. Thus ordinarily understood, it might speak for the 
penetration of the Jaina faith to all the sections of the people and may 
be taken as one more testimony of its influence in the society. But the term 
Chaturvarna-sramana-sarngha (see Pravachanasara 1II, 49 and Jayaséna’s com, 
on it), means, according to Jaina tradition, the Jaina congregation or order 
consisting of rishi, muni, yati and anagdra, or householder, houselady, monk 
and nun, 

Considered as a whole, the record does not rise to the high-water-mark 
of classical composition. But some portions of it are not devoid of poetic merit 
and call for appreciation as tolerable specimens of literary art of the period. 
Such are the descriptive passages dealing with the ascetics Pushpadanta, Subha- 
kirti and Govardhana (verses 10-12). The latter portion of the record (lines 
40-63) devoted to the eulogy of the pontiff Némichandre is a good instance of 
figur€tive prose invested with long compounds and ringing with alliterations 
after the conventional style of the age. The earlier part of the epigraph con- 
sisting entirely of verse, with the exception of a few conjunctive expressions, 
such as tach-chhishyar (1.14), etc,, contains 14 stanzas in various metres. Of 
these eight are in Sanskrit and the remaining six in Kannada, The Sanskrit 
verses are distributed according to their metrical scheme as follows: Anushtubh : 
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Verses 1 and 13, Indravajri: Verses 2 and 10, Upajati: Verses 8 and 12, 
Malini: Verse 11, Aryagiti: Verse 14. 

A slight defect may be detected in the first pada of the second verse 
in the Indravajraé metre. 1t consists in the use of a short syllable instead of 
a long one for its ending, We may note with interest the alliterative arrange- 
ment of the second letter in three padas of the 11th verse which is in Sanskrit. 
This is technically known as the ddi-prdsa or dvitiy.dkshara-prasa. It is a 
peculiar feature of classical Kannada poetry. Its introduction, therefore, in 
Sanskrit in this instance, which has its parallels elsewhere also, is noteworthy. 
This speaks for the influence of Kannada on Sanskrit. 


The metrical lay-out of the Kannada verses is as follows: Kanda’ 
Verses 4-8, Mahasragdhara: Verse 9. 
TEXT 


rimat-parama-gambhirar (ra-) Syad-vad-amogha-lamchhanath 


’ Un 


jiya [ t* ] trailokya-nithasys sasanarh Jina-gasanam uv [1 *] 
Sri-Mila-saingh-odita-K ori dakurmda-nunn-dnvay-ddanvati sa- 
‘nita-Krantir-ggano = bhid-guna-trana-rasis = tasmimg = cha gach 


- 0 NW 


chhé = ja- 
ni Tinitrinikah u [2*] Tasy =anvayd Sri-nilayd = py = aveéma bhi- 
visruto vidruta-paradriéva chatuh-samudra-érita- 

7 suddha-kirtt’h Siddhanta-dévah sa Chaturmmukh-akhyah uv [3*] 
Avarirn- 

8 d-=anarhtaram bhi-bhuvana-prakhyatar = enibarurn negalda-bali- 


ao wo 


9 kk = avadata-kirtti-Lakshini-pravaram Svi-Viranamdi-yatipati 
10 negaldam 0 | 4*] Avar = agra-sishyar = dnata-bhuvana-Sri- 
Ravanamdi- 
11 saidh(ddb )amtikarum kavi - gamaki - vadi - vigmi- pravarar = nne- 
ld = A- 
. 12 rhanarhdi-saidh (ddh )aratikarumh u [5*] A-Ravanamdi-sishyar = 
tar-achala’- 
18 vif sa jda-kirtti pasarise negaldar = mMér-ipamana-dhairyya-Sri- 
14 ramanar = pPadmanamdi-saiddhamtégaru [6 *] Tach =chhi-shyar 
Municharndra- . 
15 munirhdr - dttamar = anupama - charitra-chakravartti-vesarvve [ tt- 
= 3- J 





1 The letter worn out here might he d-vi. 
2 The text appears to be faulty here, If the expression tar-Gcha a is emended as tardpada 
for which there is some possibility, it may yield a better sense, 
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16 ‘neva{ diya jn = éldar=akhil-ivaniyo] saiddhdnta-chakravarttipra- 
17. varar n[7 *] Tad-artévasigal » Dalita-madana-drumarh karhdali- 
18 ta-mada-pratati-mila-kuddalan = enalu Kulabhiishananam 

19 Jina-muni-kula-bhiishananamh pogalvan = irhn = é-vogalvom’ 4 


[8 *] Tad-Arha- 


20 narhdi-munirhdra-sishya-pragishya-samtanadolu u Dhareyol = bé- 


[ rorndu } 


21 *samanisit = enal = atyumnati-Sri manam-gorhd = ire garh- 

22 ‘[tva]v=ambhonidhiyo] =adare surnbhat-tapah-préya- 

23 ‘nirbbhara-harsham nitte-vatt=opp=ire negaldan = ila- bha- 
24 ‘[gadolu] bhavya-sévy-dcharanarh Sri-Pushpada- 

25 {[nta-] bratipati dhrita-madhy-ahna-kalpa-drum-amkarm u [9 *] 
26 Kam-ébha-kumbha-sthala- bhéda-simho méh-- 

27 dri-nirddarana-vajra-darhdah | babhati charitra-pa- 

28 vitra-gotrah Sri-Pushpadarnto Maladhari-dévah u [10 *] 

29 Ajani janita-bodhas = tasya sishyo vinéya-vra- 

30 ja-kumuda-kulanarh Kaumudi-natha-kalpah | 

31 kunaya-kuja-kuthird Bharati-karnnapirah sa ja- 

32 yati Subhakirttih kirtti-kinta-mandjah u [11 *] Tadtya-di- 

88 shyd bhuvi bhavya-sévyah Siddharta-ratnakara-varddhan-émduh 


34 vardhand varddhita-Jaina-dharmmah Sasirhka-s( s )arh- 
35 kaéa-yasah-prakagah ) [12 *] Tasy = anujé Mandj-a- 
36 rir=ir(v)=4-rama-ma {nah-kramah] | Némichamdrah farach- 


charhdra- 





“Aa 


Ol m vo 


37 rurdra-kirtti-Sriyah patih u [13 *] Jayati jagati-tal-déva- 





The text is corrupt here. As I am unable to make out the exact sense of the expre- 
ssion, I may suggest an emendation in the text thus: anavadhiyin=éldar. This would 
mean, ‘(Munichandra) rose to unlimited eminence,’ This emendation, it may be 
observed, is in keeping with the whole trend of poetic description. It may farther be 
justified by reading the rather ambiguous syllables -nevadtya-as navadhtyi- and 
assuming that the substitution of kul for Jala is a seribal slip. 

The form 2 (p)ogalvom is third person singular. Its ending in vom, which is more 
common in the earlier period, may be noted as a peculiarity. 

Two long letters are lost bere. They might possibly be deywa . 

Two long letters are lost here. They might be bhira. 

One long syllable worn out here might be si. 

These three letters are reconstructed from the context, Only a portion of the akshara 
is is legible. 
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[ra-] sirémani’-dyuti-sata-prachumbita-charanah | 
Sri-Govarddhana-fishyas = Tribhuvanacharhdro nirasta-dustara- 


tarhdrah | [14 *] 


40 
4l 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
ripa- 


ni- 
58 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 


@ Svasty = anavarata-nata-naranatha-nigémdra-naki-niyaka- 
nikéya-kamaniya-kanakamaya-makuta-tata-gha- 

tita-hat (th) ad-aruna-mani-gana-kirana-raga-rarjita-chara- 
na-sarasiruha - Bhagavad-Arhat-paraméévara-parama-bhattara- 
ka-mukha-kamala-vinirggata sad-asad-adi-vastu- 
svariipa-nirdpana-pravana-riddhimt-idi-samasta- 
sastr-dmyita-paraivara-paradriévarum 1 shad-ana{ ya }- 
tana-vitata-jimita-matarisvarum | dvaidasga-vi- 
dha-virdjamaina-tapo-rajadhirajarum Kranir-ggana-bha- 
gana-tara-rajarum | charu-chiritra-charndan-ddyana-li- 

1a - vihara - vidhvasta - dustara - dubk( shk jarmma-gharmmarumh | pa- 


lita-parama-J ina-dharmmarurh | niravadhi-nirupamana ni- 
ty-dnarnda - narndat-parama-samarasibhava-samadhishthita-nishtha- 


rakrita-nikhila-vibhavarum | apratihata-prabhavarum | 
nirasta [k-6( 6 )vara-] Syidvada-samaya-sisana-silé-patta- 
rum | sarasa-Sarasvati-lalata-pattarum 1 kshira-nira- 
kara-hira-nihira-nirmmala-yasah-prasara-su- 
dha-dhavalita-dig-amhgand-nilayarum | prabala-madana- 
mada-pralayarum | sarnyama-saradhi-samupajani- 
ta-sakala-guna-mani-gan-dlarhkararum | chatur-vva- 
rnna-éravana-sarhgh-adhararunh 1 Sri Subhakirttisaiddhanta- 
déva-pid-dradhakarum 1 bhavya-prabodhakaru- 

m =appa Sriman-Némichaindra-paindita-dévag’ = chirarh ji- 
yatn@ @ @ 


Assrracr or Contents . 


Verse 1. May the doctrine of Lord Jina be victorious, the doct- 
rine which is the ordinance of the overlord of the three worlds and which bears 
the glorious and supremely profound Syadvada (theory of May-be) as its in- 
fallible characteristic mark. 

Verse 2. Inthe Mila Samgha arose the Kondakunda anvaya. Out 
of this sprang the Kraniir gana, and this gave birth to the Tintrinika gachchha, 


1 Traces of some letters between this and the previous akshara are visible. The scribe 
seems to have attempted to insorihe this letter first in that space, but left it out on 
account of the rugged surface of the stone. 
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Verse 8. In this lineage hailed the eminent ascetic Chaturmukha 
alias Siddhantadéva (Master of Philosophy) who was an abode of splendour 
and whose pure fame extended as far as the four oceans, 


Verse 4, After many monks had distinguished themselves after him, 
Viranandi of spotless fame, foremost among the ascetics made himself illustrious, 


Verse 5. Prominent among his spiritual disciples were the revered 
preceptors, Ravanandi Saiddhantika and Arhanandi Saiddhantika, a poet, a 
reciter, a disputant and an orator par excellence. 


Verse 6. The preceptor Padmanandi Saiddhantééa of unsullied renown 
was the disciple of Ravanandi. 


Verse 7. His disciple was Munichandra of unimpeachable character, 
supreme among the ascetics and foremost among the great veterans of the 
Jaina philosophy. 

Verse 8. His disciple was Kulabhishana, an ornament of the family 
of Lord Jina. He had exterminated the tree of cupid and was a spade as it 
were in digging out the sprouting roots of the mass of egotism. 


Verse 9. In the line of disciples who succeeded Arhanandi, eminent 
was the sovereign ascetic Pushpadanta, a towering personality, supreme in 
austerities, whose exemplary conduct was an object of adoration to the follow- 
ers of the Jaina faith. 


Verse 10. Resplendent is the venerable Pushpadanta-Maladhari 
who sanctified the lineage by his character. He was a veritable lion in splitt- 
ing asunder the temples of the elephants of sensuality and a thunder-bolt in 
pulverizing the mountain of infatuation. 


Verse 11. His disciple was Subhakirtti. He was knowledge per- 
sonified, a veritable axe to the trees of evil doctrines, an earring of the God- 
dess of Learning, a consort of the Lady Fame; and the Lord of Moonlight as 
it were to the bed of blue lotuses which were the followers of the Jaina faith. 


Verse 12. His disciple was Gévardhana whose reputation was bri- 
Hiant like the lustre of the moon. An object of worship among the faithful and 
the moon swelling the ocean of philosophy, he contributed to the prosperity of 
the Jaina religion. 


Verse 18. His younger brother-disciple is Némichandra, lord of the 
Lady Fame shining like the autumnal moon, whose mind is averse to sen- 
quality like the god Sankara, 

Verse 14, Victorious is the ascetic Tribhuvanachandra, disciple of 
the illustrious Govardhana, who has cast away the insuperable sense of inertia 
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and whose feet are kissed by the flood of lustre radiating from the jewels in the 
diadems of ruling princes, 


Lines 40-63. May he live for ever, the illustrious teacher Némichan- 
dra Panditadéva; who has seen across the nectar ocean of scriptures containing 
elucidation of the true nature of the existing and non-existing objects and other ~ 
propositions, which have sprung from the lotus mouth of the revered and 
supreme lord, the great Master Arhat whose lotus feet are ever adorned by 
the rays of lustre emanating from the cluster of rubies studded in the charming 
golden diadems worn by the hosts of the sovereigns of men, the lords of ser- 
pents and the leaders of gods; who is a whirlwind to the mass of clouds, the six 
unestablished doctrines; who is consummate master in the performance of the 
eminent twelvefold austerities; who isthe moon in the circle of stars of the 
Kranir gana; whohas quenched the unbearable heat of evil actions by his spor- 
tive excursions in the sandalwood garden of righteous character; who has pro- 
tected the religion of the great Lord Jina; who has brushed aside all transitory 
emotions by his well-established position in the supreme state of harmony, bliss- 
ful with the unbounded, unequalled and perpetual bliss; whose prowess is never 
challenged ; who is like an incised slab of stone bearing the inscription of the 
doctrine of May-be (Syadvada) denying the existence of god-head; who is an 
ornamental] plate, as it were, adorning the forehead of the graceful Goddess of 
Learning ; who has brightened the abodes of the ladies of the quarters by the 
white paint of his pervading fame, immaculate like the milky ocean, a necklace 
of pearls or snow; who has annihilated the over-powering intoxication of the 
God of Love ; who is bedecked with the jewels of several virtues sprung from 
the ocean of self-restraint; who is the support of the congregation of fourfold 
class of monks; who is worshipper of the feet of the illustrious teacher Subha- 
kirti Saiddhantadéva; and who imparts intensive knowledge to the followers of 
the Jaina doctrine. 


INSCRIPTION NO. 7 
(Found on a Pillar at Sédam ) 


This inscription was found incised on a square pillar of stone set up 
on a raised platform near the northern gate-way of Sédam. The pillar which 
was probably standing free originally was now partly covered by the wall of 
a building, evidently of later day construction. The epigraph is written on 
two sides of the pillar. The inscribed area on each side measures 50 inches in 
length and 12 inches in breadth approximately. The document consists of 140 
lines, of which 72 are carved on one face and 68 on another. 


The characters are old Kannada prevailing in Karnataka in the 12th 
century a.p. They are ofa roundish mode and executed neatly. There are 
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few palaeographical peculiarities worthy of special attention. The use of 
spirals as a mark of punctuation in a majority of cases to denote the end of a 
passage in verse or prose may be noted. The outstanding orthographical con- 
vention of the age, viz., the doubling of the latter member of a conjunct con- . 
‘Sonant made up of 7, is generally adhered to. With the exception of the open- 
ing verse in Sanskrit, the language of the record is Kannada verse and prose. 
The writing is not free from clerical mistakes and these have been corrected in 
the body of the text itself. 


Commencing with an invocation to the Boar-incarnation of Vishnu, 
the charter proceeds to describe the geographical position of the Bharata- 
kshétra as in Inscriptions 2 and 4. This is followed by the genealogical acco- 
unt of the Chalukya princes, who ruled in this country. The genealogy starts 
with Taila II, who founded the later line of the Western Chalukya Dynasty of 
Kalyana and is brought down to the last ruler of the house, Tribhuvanamalla 
(Séméévara IV), The record then states that he was ruling over the kingdom 
and that under his rule the Kuntala country was enjoying the fruits of peace 
and prosperity. ‘he Kuntala country included a tract known as Aral Nadu 
or the district of Aral. This region presented a picturesque spectacle with 
its natural resources and thriving villages and towns. Sédimba was a notable 
town in the Aral district. It was distinguished by the large number of its 
temples. Its fortifications were strong and impregnable and its administrators, 
the Three Hundred Mahajanas, ensured security within its walls to persons see- 
king protection in times of distress. They hada leader named Chandiraja. 
He was « man of great ability and many sterling virtues. He claimed to be a 
devout adherent of the Jaina faith. He constructed a splendid gate-way with 
towering bastion, which was considered to be a fitting monument to his fair 
name and high reputation. 


It may be seen from the above brief summary of the contents of the 
inscription that unlike the usual manner of inscriptions, this epigraph does not 
constitute a charter of gift. The main object of the document is to record the 
construction of the bastion. This occasion has been utilised to commemorate 
the event by a description of the circumstantial details, The opportunity has 
also been seized for paying a tribute to the councillors of the town and their 
chief who was primarily responsible for the construction. 


But for the departure noted above, the inscription falls in line 
with the general conventions of epigraphical records, Reviewing the 
genealogical account contained in the epigraph we may notice one discrepancy. 
After describing Nirmadi Kshitipa in verse 8, it proceeds to praise Tribhuva- 
namalladéva in the next verse. Any student who is familiar with the 
oy Sa the Western Chalukya family of Kalyana, will easily see that 
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Nirmadi Kshitipa is identical with Trailokyamalla or Taila ITI who bore the 
title Narmadi Taila. Similarly, we may at once identify Tribhuvanamalla 
with Séméévara IV, the last ruling king of the dynasty. Now we- know for 
. certain from the testimony of numerous records that Tribhuvanamalla was 
the son of Nirmadi Taila. But the present record states that the former was 
the younger brother (anujdta) of the latter. Here the expression anujdta 
appears to be a careless slip on the part of the composer for the word tanujdta. 
Or, one may defend the poet by interpreting the expression anwdia as ‘one 
born after him in the family’. 


There is yet another point in the historical portion of the record 
deserving consideration. The epigraph does not give all the details of the 
date but mentions only the third regnal year of the king and the cyclic 
year Vikrama, In the absence of details we are notin a position to verify 
the’ date. The next best thing in this connection would be to see how far 
the available details of the above date help us in finding out the probable correct 
date of the epigraph. ‘Taking our stand on the year Vikrama and knowing the 
historical fact that the Chalukya hegemony came to « close by the end of the 
12th century, we may permit for our examination two years, a. D, 1160 and 
1220, which approximately correspond with the cyclic year. If we accept the 
former date it would yield a. p, 1157-58 as the first year of the reign of the 
king Tribhuvanamalla Soméévara IV. A slight consideration will convince us 
that the latter date is inadmissible. For aught we know, Tribhuvanamalla 
Sdméévara 1V ruled till the year a. p. 1189’ and there are two inscriptions’ 
which refer to his belated reign in a. p. 1198," 


So we might accept a. p 1160 as the approximately correct date of 
our record. But obviously, there are some difficulties in accepting this view 
and we have to see our way to reconcile them. It is known historicslly that 
Trailokyamalla Taila I1I succeeded his brother Jagadékamalla II in a.p. 1151 
and he continued to rule upto the year a. p. 1162.° This will mean that our 
record was brought into existence right within the reigning period of Traila- 
kyamalla Taila 111 and so its reference to his son Tribhuvanamalla Sdméévara 
IV as the reigning king and citing the regnal year for the latter, run counter 
to known facts. 





Bomb, Gaz, Vol. I, pt. II. p. 466, 
2 Ep. Carn, Vol. XI, Cd, 36; Arch. Surv. An. Ref, 1936-37 pp. 99-100, 


3 According to another view Taila III ruled till a. p, 1156 and his throne was usurped 
by Bijjala ( Historical Inscriptions of Southern India, p. 110), But there is evidence 
to show that he ruled longer though his power must have been crippled by that year. 
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But a peep into the political conditions that prevailed at this period will — 
show that there are other aspects of the problem which deserve serious consi- 
deration:” We have to note in the first instance that this was the period when 
the Chalukya sovereignty was being challenged from more than one quarter, 
and it had lost its former strength and power of resistance. The greatest of all 
the forces that were working for its overthrow was from inside. It was the 
Kalachuri feudatory governor Bijjala II, who was aspiring for the Chalukya 

‘throne. Bijjala usurped the Chalukya kingdom finally in the year a. p. 1162. 
But there is enough evidence to indicate that he was planning for power since 
as early a date as A.D. 1152.1 As shown by Fleet, his intentions were fully 
betrayed by a. p. 1156." By the year of our record the process of usurpation 
had almost reached its culmination. It is not unlikely therefore that 
Trailékyamalla Taila III, viewing with concern the growing menace to his 
kingdom, had appointed his son as his rightful successor and invested him 
with sovereign powers.* The above review of the situation will lead us to the 
conclusion that there is no room to doubt the veracity regarding the statement 
of date in our record. This statement on the contrary helps us read correctly 
into the troubled political picture of the times. 


Now let us proceed to the next item of historical information in the 
record. It forms part of the local history of the region. This is in respect of 
the citadel of Sédimba and its dauntless leaders. There is much to be appreciated 
in the description of the stronghold as detailed herein; for such accounts are 
rarely met with in the mass of epigraphical] literature. Obviously, the town 
must have been a well-fortified centre and noted for its efficient defensive 
arrangements, As noticed previously, it was an agrahadra and the number of 
its elected councillors or the Mahajanas remained the same, that is to say, 
Three Hundred, a3 it was during the reign of Vikramaditya VI (Ins. No. 3). 
Inspite of their general leanings for the orthodox practices of the so-called 
Brahmanism, such as the study of the four Vedas and devotion to the god Nara- 
yana, they consistently maintained the attitude of religious eclecticism, which 
was characteristic of the age. This position, noticed formerly in an earlier 
instance, is confirmed once more by the present epigraph. 


1 An inscription at Chikkalgi, Jamkhandi taluk, speaks of Bijjala II as Mahabhujabala- 
chakravarti and cites 4.p. 1157 as his 5th regnal year; An. Rep. on 8. I. Epigraphy, 
1938-39, Appendix E, No. 50, I have discussed this topic in detail in my lectures on the 
Kalachuris of Karnataka delivered at the Kannada Research Institute, Dharwar, in 1951, 
and published in the Kannada Sahitya Parishat Patrike, Vols. XXXVI-VIL. 


2 Bomb, Gaz, Vol. I, pt. II p. 474, 


8 History provides us with instances of joint rule of the princes of a royal family and of 
janior members associated in the administration of the senior ruling kings. 
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Not only did the Mahajanas entertain. great regard for the faith of 
Lord Jina, but even directly contributed to the propagation of the faith 
by establishing and encouraging religious institutions of the persuasion in 
their township. We do not know whether it was a chance or a rule that the 
presidentship of the chosen representatives of the town was held by a follower 
of the Jaina faith. Any way, it was soin the two specific instances before 
us. One is Barmadéva of Inscription No. 4. The other is Chandiraja of 
the present epigraph. We may also reasonably assume that a substantially 
large number of the town assembly was directly included in the fold of the 
believers of the doctrine. All this speaks for the abundance of influnce wielded 
by the faith of Lord Jina among the residents of this important and distingui- 
shed township. 

The epithet, ‘héma-kurhdala-jvalini-dévy—akarshanarum, figuring in 
the passage comprising the eulogy of the councillors of Sédimba (1. 107), is of 
interest to the student of Jainism and hence it deserves to be examined 
closely. Itis not for the first time that we meet with this epithet here in 
the present inscription. It occurs in similar passages in two earlier 
inscriptions from Sédam, Nos. 3 and 5 (lines 25 and 37). There (No. 3), 
while discussing the religious leanings of the councillors, it was suggested that 
the deity ‘Jvalini of golden earrings’ might be connected with the ritualistic 
ceremony of the Tantric cult, . 


But a scrutiny of the sacredotal development of the Jaina pantheon 
and the conventions of the age as evidenced in similar instances, would lead 
us to the reasonable conclusion that the goddess might as well be associated 
with the ritualistic practices of the followers of the Jaina doctrine. We know, 
according to the pantheon of the Digambara School, that Chandraprabha, 
the eighth Tirthankara had for his Yakshini or Sisanadévata a divinity named 
Jvalini or Jvalamalini. This guardian goddess is known as Bhrikuti in the 
terminology of the Svétambara school. 

Again, turning to another category of Jaina divinities known as 
Vidyadévis, we come across the name Mahijvali or Jvalimialini among them. 
This may be easily equated with Jvalini of our record. 


As we are primarily concerned here with the Digambara sect of 
Jainism, we would devote our attention, for a while, to the iconographical 
details of the Yakshini Jvalini or Jvalamalini and the Vidyadévi Jvalamélini 
according to the scholastic conception, The Yakshini Jvalini is shiningly 
white in complexion, has a buffalo for vehicle and holds in her hands 
disc, arrow, noose, shield, trident, sword, bow, etc’, White in complexion, 





1 8B. C, Bhattacharya: Jaina Ioonography, p. 128. 
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the Vidyadévi Jvalamalini rides a buffalo and bears the weapons, a bow, 
shield, sword and disc.” 


Probably what may be regarded as the only iconographical detail 
furnished by the present inscripton in regard to the goddess Jvalini is that 
she bore the golden earrings. This characteristic feature of the deity 
worshipped by the councillors of Sédimba may favourably be compared with 
that part of the above canonical description of the two divinities, which 
specifically refers to the shiningly white complexion of their persons. It must 
however be admitted that the above iconographical details of the Yakshini 
or the Vidyadévi contain no direct allusion to the golden earrings, which, 
on the contrary, figure prominently in the epigraphical record under study. 


The hypothesis regarding the identity of Jvalini of our record with 
the Yakshini in the Jaina pantheon, is happily supported by the authority 
of an epigraph from Javir, Navalgund taluk, Dharwar Dt., which speaks of 
the existence of the basadi or temple of the goddess Jvalamalini at Navalgund." 
This record thus unmistakably testifies to the prevalence of the worship of the 
deity of the Jaina pantheon among the followers of the faith in the Kannada 
country and shows that even individual temples were erected in her name. In 
like manner, it seems likely that the town of Sédimba also contained a separate 
temple dedicated to the Jaina goddess Jvalini who was adored by the members 
of the Jaina community in general and -the unbiased representatives of the 
local assembly in particular.* 


The following names of geographical interest deserve attention. 
Pottalakere which is said to have been the residence of the king (1. 45) has, 
as shown on page 212 in Part I, to be identified with Pattancheruvu near 
Hyderabad.* This place appears to have been a fairly important Jainacentre.’ 
The Kuntala country in ancient times seems to have comprised roughly the 
major portion of the northern Karnataka, including the Kannada districts of 
the Bombay and Madras States and later on, its northern limit extended 
as far as the river Gédavari.© As shown previously, Aral Nadu (1. 59) or the 
district of Aral derived its designation from the headquarters of that name, 
This tract roughly included the area covered by the present day taluks of 
Sédam and Chitépur in the Gulbarga Dt. The territory consisted of three 

hundred villages and it has been mentioned as Aral Three Hundred in the 





Jaina Econography, p. 173. 

An, Rep. on 8. I. Epigraphy, 1928-29, Appendix HE, No, 228, 

For more elaborate discussion on the cult of Jvdlini see above pp. 47-48, 143 and 172-73, 
Contra. Ind, Ant. Vol. XTX, p. 162, 

Bomb, Gaz., Vol. I, pt. IJ, p. 487, £. n. 5. 

Annals of Bh, Or, Res, Institute, Vol. XXV, p, 40. 
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Ingalgi inscription (No.1). Similar allusions to the region may be noted in 
the Inscriptions of Nagai, B,C and D,’ The learned editor of these insorip- 
tions has failed to identify the place, Araliru, which was the headquarters of 
the district. But it is beyond doubt that it is represented by the modern 
village Alliru which is situated in the Chitipur taluk and contains ancient 
temples and inscriptions. We are further informed by the present record 
(verse 11) that this area was the home of the chiefs born in the Ahihaya 
lineage, who were ruling in this region, As pointed out in the introductory 
remarks on the Ingalgi epigraph ( No. 1), there is a reference to a ruling chief 
of this family in that record. The genealogical account of the chiefs is found in 
an unpublished inscriptions at Handarki in my private collection. One of 
the published inscriptions form Nagai also contains the genealogy of these 
Ahihaya or Haihaya chiefs.’ 

We may now turn to the literary side of the inscription. Except for 
the invocatory verse in Sanskrit, the record is composed in Kannada and the 
major portion of it is in verse. The only noteworthy passage in prose is the 
eulogy of the Three Hundred Mahajanas of Sédimba. But this is only a 
repetition of a similar passage found in the foregoing epigraphs of this collec- 
tion (Nos. 8 and 5). Many of the verses dealing with the genealogical account 
of the Chalukya sovereigns and some of the stanzas extolling the citadel of 
Sédimba and its heroic custodians are already familiar to us on account of their 
ocourrence in the previous inscriptions (Nos. 4 and 5). The remaining 
passages that are new and worth considering here are the geographical descrip- 


‘tions of the Kuntala country and the district of Aral, and verses devoted to the 


praise of the president of the town assembly and the bastion constructed by him. 


It may be observed from the above analysis of its contents, that the 
task of the composer of this record has been like that of a renovator who builds 
a new edifice on an old framework. The skill of the renovator consists in 
seeing that his new construction fits in with the earlier piece of art. 
Judging on the whole, it has to be said to the credit of the poet-author of 
our epigraph that he has succeeded to a large extent in maintaining the 
reputation. We do not know who composed the descriptive verses on Sédimba 
met with in the preceding epigraphs which are dated about a generation earlier, 
We are equally in dark regarding the composer of the present inscription, 
whoever he be. Anyway, the old verses were there handed down from the 
predecessors. The present poet took them up, inserted them suitably in his 


new composition and presented the whole as a uniform piece of decent literary 

production, 
1 Hyderabad Archaeological Series, No. 8, Foret eee 
2 Ibid, p, 26, 
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The stanzas generally run on conventional lines without much 
novelty. Still, a fine idea here and a nice imagery there catch the 
eye of the reader. For instance, we may note with appreciation how the 
citadel of Sédimba is shown to be superior to Lanka in verse 18. Agree- 
able is the simile drawn elaborately in verse 23 between Chandiraja 
and Chandra (moon). The metaphor in verse 27 identifying the newly 
constructed bastion with the sparkling face of the lady, the town of 
Sédimba, is ingenious. But this happy impression is occasionally marred 
by laboured constructions, ill-assorted expressions and clumsy formations. 
Verse 24 is the worst instance tothe point. The word nirppu inl. 68 seems 
to be a mistake for nérppu. The prefix tivu in the expression tiru-parivarnni- 
pape-, is superfluous{1. 70), The phrases, nitfevatts mahimdvashtambhe ete. in 1. 
120 and vadhi-vadana-sauchddambara-srt in 1, 181 are clumsily pedantic. The 
poet is fond of substituting b for vin Kannada as well as Sanskrit words; 
for instance, braja 1.57, agurbbul. 79. The use of kuja for rala in agajitta- 
1.77, aga] |. 87, imb-aji. 1.91 and podajke 1.114, is technically incorrect. 
Attention has already been drawn elsewhere to the occurrence of the augment 
1 in the past tense forms of the root ir; e. g., tri dano 1. 35. 


Coming to the metres figuring in this inscription a new name is 
ushered in for the first time by our poet. It is the Kamalatika Vritta, 
This name is unfamiliar to the students of Sankrit or Kannada literature. 
But an examination of the verses composed in this metre will show that except 
for the novelty in name, this metre is in no manner new to the Kannada 
_literature. It is the same as the metre Utpalamala. The metrical analysis 
of the metres ocurring in this record is as follows: Champakamali: Verses 3, 
10, 14, 28; Kamalatika: Verses 8, 16; Kanda: Verses 2, 5,6, , 9, 12, 13, 15, 21, 
22, 26; Mahdsragdhara: Verses 11,28; Mattébhavikridita: Verses 4,17, 18, 
20, 24, 25, 27; Utpalamala: Verse 19. 

TEXT 

First Side 
@ Jayaty = avishkritam Vishn6r = vVaraharn kshobhit-drnnavam 
dakshin-Onnata-damshtr-igra-visrinta- 
bhuvanam vapuh @ [1*] Jay-abhivriddhir =astu @ 
Dharey = erb = ammbujam = irppudu garadhi-sars6- 
varada naduve karnnikevolu Mamdaram = irppu- 
d=alli Mamdara-giriyirhdam temkal = eseva Bhara- 
ta-kshétrani u [2*] A-Bharata-kshétradolu Chalukya-cha- 
krésvarara vamsavataradol @ @ Age nege- 
v = arhdadirnd = ogeda Rashtrakumarakaram po- 
ralchi kornd = aganitav-ada permmege tavarmmaney-a- 
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gi Chalukyar = anvayarh negale negalteyarh taledu tamnna- 
ya téjado] = iney-dley-umdige sale s&- 
dhyav=ada nelanarh taledarh nripa-méru Tailaparh @ [3*] @ 


Janata-sarhstutan = ida Tailana magarh Satya- 

grayarh tarh-nripdlana putrarh vibhu Vikramam 
tad-anujarh Sriy = Ayyan-drvvigan = atana tarn (ta )}- 
mmarm Jayasirnhan =ftana magam Trailékyama- 
le-kshitigan = enipp = Ahavamallan = dtana ma- 

garh Séméévar-orvvigvararh @ [4*] Tat-sahddaram @ Karmda @ 
Srima {¢*-] Tribhuvanamallan = ild-mahi- 

tarn Nahusha-Prithu-Bhagiratha-charitarm bhimam- 
dalamarm sakal-isa-marndalam = avadhiy-appinam 
sidhisidah @ [5*] Karhda @ Atana sutan = akhila-ka- 
Ldnvitarh Sémésvara-kshitigvaran = udit-Ody6- 
tita-kirtti-vilasarh bhitalado] = ta- 

nna pesare pesar = ene negaldarh @ [ 6*] Karnda @ A- 
tana tanujath Danuja-brataman = alev = A bjana- 

bhan = erhd = ene ripu-sarhghitaman = aledam nikhila-khya- 
tarn Jagadékamallan = ari-nripa-mallarh @ [7*] Tad-anu- 
jam @ Kamalatika vrittara @ Malavanar maralchi Ma- 
gadh-ésan = adhigateyarh kalalchi Népala-nri- 

palan-ottaji (je) yan = attaman = érisi Chéla- 

nam bhujabhila-kripanadim tavisi Par- 

dyanan = amndaled = 4-Kalirnganam chalisi Na- 
rmmadi-kshitipan = 6n = esed =irldano bhital-agra- 

dol @ [8*] Atan=anujatan = upam-a- 

titarh bhii-vallabha-kshama-vallabhan = int =itane Marh- 
dhatan = enipp = atata-mahima-prasiddhiyarh 

prakatisidarh @ [9*] Svasti [\*] Samasta-bhuvan-d- 

graya Sri-Prithvi-vallabha Maharajadhi- 

rajarh Paramésvaram Parama-bhattarakam 
Satyaéraya-kule-tilakarh Chala- 

ky-ibharanam Srima [+*-} Tribhuvanamalla-déva- 

ru mire(a)neya Vikrama-sanivatsarada- 

lu Pottalakereya nelevidinol sukha- 

sarhkha( ka )thi-vinddadim rajyarnjgeyyuttam =ire @ @ 
Charhpakamale @ Bagegole karbbadarm purav =a- 
gurvvise rajise rajadhani dittige-vare pa- 

ttanarh pratidinarh parigdbhise khédam = ih = 

t= id = éth sogayisut = irddud6 tad-avani-pati- 


eye. 
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palana-su-sthit-d-sukha-sthagita-jana-pramé- 
da-bhara-rajits-Kuntala-dégav = urvviyo- 
1@ [10*} Mahasru( sra)gdhare © Adarol nady-a- 
dri-nané-nalina-vana-tadag-dtkar-ddyaina- 
tan-dspadav = dram = abhiramarh dhana-ka- 
naka-samriddha-praj-Akirqnav = urvvi-vidita-gra- 
ma-braja-bhrajitav = Ahiha- 
ya-varns-6dbhav-orvvisa-rajy- abhyudaya-Gri- 
janma-géham satatav = esed = Aral-nadu 
kang = oppi torkkum @ [11*] Antum=allade @ All-alli- 
ge tirtthamgalin = all-allige dibya-dévata-nila- 
yadin = ant =all-allige pii-goladimd = elliyum = 4- | 
nadu nideyum sogayisugurh [12*] Bhog-dpa- 
bhégadimd = anuragadin = anavadya-vrittiyim sukrita-sat-6- 
dyégadin = irppa janarngalin = agaluv = 4-vishaya- 
v= érh manarh-golisidudo @ [18*] Vritta @ Birudina birh- 
kav-illada negalte pogaltege sallad = arppu bittarisa- 
da ni(é)rppu nityateyan = amt = amardd = oppada perhpu 
sompan = Gvarisadar = ill = enippa mahi- 
m-Onnatiyath paded = irddud = erhdodam tirupariva- 
rnniparht = alave tad-vishayam jagati-ta-l-agra- 
do] @ [14* ] A-vishay-amtaraladolu @ @ 

Second Side 
@ Sédimbam = ermba puram=adu nadadig =alurhbav=enipa vibu- 
dhalayadirh kide sogayisuvud = adarim rédisuvu- 
du divija-raja-rajita-puramam @ [15*] Kamalatika-vrittamn © @ 
Arbbaramam palarhch-aleyut = irddapud =ikkida kote Naga- 
lokarh-baram = eyde muttidud = agal(1 )}d=agal(1)itta disa-disa- 
ntaralarn-baram = eyde parbbidudu téjada saja- 
d= agurbb = enalke Sédimbadol = etti kiduv ~ adatarmmg = idu ma- 
staka-silam = allade @ [16*] Mattébhavikriditarh @ @ 
Naranithd = a- 
ggada Kharhdavarh negalda Lamkia-dvipam =arhd=orhdu vanara- 
nim Traipu- 
ram = orbba tapasana kirhchin-matra-k6p-agniyim 
paribharh-bettuvu déva-nirmmita gadam tam-erhdu nichcharh ni- 
rakarisutt = irppudu perchhi tajad = odavim Sédirhbad = adarhba- 
rarh @ [17*] Taradimd =attale maru k6ti vipula-prikarav =] = em- 
tu gépurav = en-goti nigacharar = ppratidinam kad = irppar = arm- 
bhédhi-bhikarav = agird = agal(1) ernba Larhke paribham-bett = irdud 


= emd = @- 
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ndadamh dorey = ernd = embude balpinol = jayavadhi-sarhrarh- 
bha Sédimbado] © | 18*] Arbudhi mére-dappi kavid =i-dhareyath 
kidiparhdu Vishnuv = Igarh-beras = 1-jagat-trayamumam basiro- 


J =nilis =ittu kava-vol = irhb = a](])id =irdda nal-deseya naduga- 


lazh perag = ikki kava Sédimbada viprar = orhd-alavan =6- 

vogalverh chalad-arhka-Ramaram @ [19*] Surarum daityarum = a- 
bdhiyarm kadeyutt (+t) =irpp-arhd = ugra-Sésh-ahi bhikara-ks- - 
p-agrahi kalakita-vishamam tupp-erndod =4-Daitya- 

rurn Surarum bhitiyin = dduvarndu Girigarh kiv-arhda- 

dirh kidar=i-dhare kett=dduva kalad-amdu palararh Sédimba- 
durgg-adhi- 

par @ [ 20*] Saran = ernd = ene kava gunarh saranidhigarh tamagav- 
= alla- 

d = ill = erhd = akhil-drvvare kirtu kirttisutt =ire dhareyol Munnt- 
rvvar = irhtu negidavar =aldar © [ 21*] Svasti [\*] Yama-niya- 
ma-svadhydya-dhyana-dharana-maun-anushthana-pariyanae japa- tay 
samadhi-sila-guna-sampannarum | nudidu matt-ennarum | 

Karhchi- 

pura-dvara-kavata-puta-bhédan-iibhichara-héma- 

sadhakarum 1 virddhi-kul-aranya diva pavakarurh | 

chatur-v V éda-paravara-piragarum | bahuvidha-vachana-ra- 
chand-pravinarurh | chatu[h*|shashti-kalanvita-vasumati-girvvanarurh | 


héma-kumdala-Jvalini-dévy-dkarshanarum | samasta- 


vidya-viséshanarum | saran-dgata-vajra-parbjararum | 
vairi-dikkurhjararumh | Sri-Nariyana-déva-pada-parhkaja-bhrama- 
rarum = appa Srimad-anddiy-agrahararh Sédi™bad = a- 

Sésha Mahajanam Muntrvvar svamigal sthirarh jiyat tt 

Avaro] = udattagunam bhi-bhuvana-prakhyatan = atma- 
gotra-pavitrarh divija-naga-dhairyan = Arhat-stavana-pararh Chath- 
diraja- 

n= tirjjita-téjam vy [22*] Jasada podal (1) ke charhdrikeya samdr- 
ateyam 

mige saumyatd-gunarh pasarise sarntatarmh kuvalayakk = anu- 
ragaman = élge chelvan =4rjise paripirna-Chamdran-ene varttisu- 
varh dvija-rajan = erhba permmp=esed ==ire ~~ ~~~v 

chamdran = apakyita-tamdrati-tamam u [ 23*] Sthiti-sératvav = agu- 
rvvu-vett == a- : 

khija-barndhu-brata-sampritiyar satatarh pu- 

ttise nitte-vatta mahim-dvashtambha-sarhrarhbha-sarhgati nérvva- 

+t = alavattud = ermnd = enal = ad =ém kaikorndan6 sat-ka- 
vi-stuti-vistarita-kirtti sambhavita-loka- 
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128 narhdamarh Charhdramar 0 [24*] Jasad = olp=unnati herhpu her- ~ 


mme hesa- : 
124 r=dchiram bratam dilaveanm=esakam sauchav = udatta-vyitti 
bala- 


125 veatdparh j aya-Gri guna-prasaram dharmma-gunam daya- 

126 vibhavav = aty-audaryyav = uddamata-vyasanam tannav=enalk = 
ad= érh me- 

127 redand tann = arhdamarh Charhdrama 1) [25*] @ Kam © Madisidam 
kirtti- 

128 Srikridé-griham = embinarh dharitri-chakrarh Sédimba-purada bagi- 

129 |-madaman =1-Chamdirajan = firjjita-téjam u [26*] Dharey =emhb= 
abja-nivisa- 

180 dol =nelasi Sédimb-abjini-karmte bhasurav = agirddapal = a-va- 

131 dhi-vadana-Sauch-idambara-sriy = id= erhbara mat = opp =i- 

132 re Chashdirajan = olavirhdarh tat-pur-ddagra-popuramani 

1383 miAadisi maime-vettan = itarar = ppél = imnar = Gr = erhbinam ui [ 27*] 

184 Dig-adhiga-britav = ullarnnegav = akhila-disa-danti-santanav = u- 

135 lannegav = urvvi-chakrav = ullannegav = udanidhi-sarhdéhav = u- 

1386 llannegarh panne(a) ga-raj-4 [dhi] s ($) av=ullannegav= Ina-Saéi- 
bimnbamgal = u- 

187 llannegar nilke gata-krir-dri-varggar samadhika-jaya-sarhsa- 

188 rgga sediniba-durggam ui [ 28*] Svasti [1*] Samasta-gana-sarhpa- 
nnan = appa Madiha- 

139 la Malldjana putrarh saujanya-pitram rivarijana-mitram 

140 Ramdja kadeda sild-isanam [\*] Mam gala-maha-Sri-Sri-Sri [ u*] 

Asstracr oF ConTENTS 


Verse 1. Victorious is the Boar incarnation of Vishnu that has 
stirred up the oceans and held the earth resting on the tip of its lofty right 
trunk, 

Verse 2. In the midst of the lake which are the oceans rests the 
earth like a lotus. The mountain Mandara is its pericarp. To the south of the 
Mandara mountain lies the shining Bharatakshétra. 


Verses 3-9. Genealogical account of the Chdlukya monarchs that 
ruled successively in the Bharatakshétra beginning with Tailapa (IT) who 
reinstated the Chalukya sovereignty after overthrowing the Rashtrakumaras 
(i. e., Rashtrakatas ) and ending with Tribhuvanamalladéva (Soméévara IV ).* 


9 Lines 39-46. The illustrious king Tribhuvanamalladéva, who bears 
thé titles, Samasta-bhuvaniéraya (Asylum of the Entire Earth), Sri-Prithui- 





1 See the genealogical account on p, 211, 
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vailabha (favourite Lord of the Goddess of Fortune and the Earth), Chélukys- 
bharana (an ornament of the Chilukya race), ete. is ruling the kingdom 
from his residence at Pottalakere in the third year of his reign which was 
the cyclic year Vikrama, : 

Verse 10. How splendid is the appearance of the Kuntala country 
on the surface of the earth on account of the overfléw of joy among the people 
endowed with abiding happiness resulting from the efficient - administration 
of the king, with its pleasing hamlefs, charming villages, prosperous towns 
and imposing cities ! 

Verse 11. In this country fascinating to the eyes is the district of 
Aral, delightful with its rivers, mountains, lakes, groves and gardens and be- 
decked with villages and towns inhabited by wealthy subjects. This tract is 
the native place of the Goddess of Prosperity presiding over the kingdom of 
the princes born in the Ahthaya lineage. 

Verse 12. Furthermore, this region is exceedingly graced with sacred 
spots, magnificent temples dedicated to the deities and flower ponds situated at 
every stage. 

Verse 18, How attractive is the region by virtue of its inhabitants 
indulging in all kinds of pleasures, assiduously pursuing respectable avocations 
and engaged in performing manifold meritorious acts | 


Verse 14, One cannot adequately describe this region which has 
attained such a distinction by its eminence in the eyes of the world. 


Verse 15. In this region stands the town of Sédimba fittingly grace- 
fal with its innumerable temples on account of which it is mocking as it were 
the city of the immortals. 


Verse 16. With the fortifications rubbing against the heavens, the 
excavations of its ditch fathoming the nether world and the eminence of its 
natural splendour pervading the quarters and their intermediate space, the 
citadel of Sédirmba is indeed a source of head-ache tothe aggressive adversary | 

Verse 17. In times of yore the extensivé forest of Khandava was 
destroyed by Nara (Arjuna, a man); the impregnable island of Lank&é was 
consumed to flames by a Vanara (Hanuman, a monkey); the Three Cities ( Trai- 
pura) were reduced to ashes by a spark of fire springing from an incensed ascetic 
{i e., Siva). But lo! unique is the privilege of this citadel of Sédimba, which 
is waxing ever stronger with its over-bearing splendour, defying any assault, 
a creation of the immortal hand as it were! 

Verse 18. It was built in three tiers one above the other; its massive 


ramparts were sevenfold; it had eight bastions; eight hundred millions of 
demons were guarding it day and night; the terrific ocean itself comprised its 
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encircling ditch; nevertheless it was captured—the impregnable island of Lanka! 
Can it therefore, ia any manner, stand comparison with ‘the migty fort of 
Sédirhba, an object of pride to the Angel of Victory ? 


Verse 19. How can I adequately describe the gallantry of the 
Vipras of Sédimba, firm in determination like Rama, who protect the uprooted 
souls coming from the four quarters by offering them asylum, like the god 
Vishnu protecting the three worlds along with the god Sankara by accom- ~ 
modating them in his belly, when the surging ocean overflowing its bounds 
engulfs this earth at the time of deluge? 


Verse 20, Just as it was the god Giriéa (i. e., Sankara) who ensured 
safety when the gods and the demons had taken to flight stricken with fear 
at the sight of the Kalakita poison, spit out by the fierce and infuriated 
serpent Sésha on the occasion of the churning of the ocean, so did the guardians 
of the citadel of Sédirnba offer security to the people running amock in 
distress, 

Verse 21. “The virtue of protecting those who say ‘Please, grant 
us refuge !’ is found in two places only, namely, thé ocean and the city fathers 
of Sédimba.” Recipients of such praise, thus do the Three Hundred ( Maha- 
janas ) administer. 


Lines 100-111. May they live for ever—the entire body of the Three 
Hundred Mahajanas of the eminent agrahira of Sédimba, who possess the 
virtues of self-restraint, self-discipline, study of the scriptures, meditation, 
concentration, silence, performance of religious exercises, chanting the holy 
syllables and tranquillity of mind; who never go back on their words, uttered once; 
who perform the exorcising ritual for breaking open the doors of the city gates 
of Kafichipura; who are conflagration to the forest of opposing clans; who 
have crossed the ocean of the four Vedas; who are well-versed in composing 
manifold forms of speech; who are the gods on earth endowed with the 
sixty-four arts; who entice the deity Jvalini of golden ear-rings; who have 
qualified themselves in all lores; who are an adamantine cage_as it were 
to the refugees seeking their asylum; who are unassailable like the elephants 
of the quarters and who are attached like bees to the lotus feet of the illustrious 
god Narayana, 

Verse 22, Foremost among them is the far-famed Chandiraja, an 


abode of great virtues, The mountain of the gods (Méru) in courage, he 
has sanctified his family. He is devoted to the praise of Lord Arhat. 


< Verse 23, .Not merely in name but in all other respects, this Chandra 
is identical with his heavenly namesake (the Moon). it is thus. The 
lustre of his reputation has spread like the moonlight; mildness is his great 
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virtue; he rouses the affections in the hearts of men; he is the lord of the 
twice-born; and he‘has driven away the night of inertia. 


Verse 24. He is a source of joy to the world of men and ever so 
to the circle of kinsmen. His fame has been expanded by the praise of 
good poets. 

Verse 25. Good name and renown, dignity of behaviour, exemplary 
conduct, religious observance, sound character, purity of heart, nobility of 
mind, successful career, piety, kindness and generosity—these are the qualities 
possessed by Chandra and displayed with the characteristic grace of his own. 

Verse 26. This Chandiraja of surpassing eminence caused to be con- 
structed the storeyed gateway of the Sédimba town, which was conceived by 
the people to be a sportive hall as it were for his Lady Fame, 

Verse 27. Having erected with fervour the towering bastion of the 
town, Chandiraja attained glory and the people exclaimed, “Say, who else is like 
him.” The bastion was fittingly praised as the spotless splendour resting in the 
face of the Lady Lotus of Sédimba. 

Verse 28. May this last for ever, as long asthe earth, the oceans, 
the sun andthe moon, the guardians of the quarters and the lord of the ser- 
pents (Sésha) survive—this citadel of Sédimba, baffling the onslaught of the 
relentless foe and incessantly united with waxing victory | 

Lines 188-140. This epigraph was incised on stone by Ramdja, son 
of Malloja of Madihal, a receptacle of goodness and a friend of the community 
of sculptors, May auspiciousness and glory attend this! 


INSCRIPTION NO. 8 
(Found in the Chikka Basadi at Sédam ) 


This inscription was discovered at Sédam. It was engraved on a pilla, 
of the central hall in a dilapidated Jaina temple known as Chikka Basadi. The 
temple is situated in the Settiyara Oni or Merchants’ Quarter, not far away 
from the other Jaina temple wherein inscriptions Nos, 3 and 4 were discovered, 
The condition in which the other Jaina temple was found has been described in 
the introductory part of No. 3. But the state to which the present temple was 
reduced was simply horrible and cannot be adequately described. The temple 
must have been obviously dedicated to the Tirthankara Pargvanitha, I could 
trace the image which represented this deity, It wasa fairly big sculpture 
nicely carved in the mediaeval fashion, I found this image roughly handled 
and thrown away in the backyard of the temple. It was lying in a mutilated 
and filthy condition, This back-yard as well as other parts of the temple were 
being used as a public latrine by the tenants of the neighbouring-houses, The 
whole atmosphere was therefore stinking with foul and repulsive smell. 
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The inscription is very brief and consists of only two lines. It is written 
in Kannada script of about the thirteenth century 4. p. Its language is 
Kannada. The object of the epigraph is to record a gift of land to the god 
Paréva or Parévanitha Tirthankara. It is not known who was the donor. 
This and the other details of the gift are not mentioned. In the absence of 
adequate information, it is not possible to determine the precise date of the 
inscription. It mentions merely the cyclic year Nandana. So we have to fall 
back on palaeographical consideration alone and assign the thirteenth century 
A. D. a8 its approximate date. 


Looking to the size and other features of the temple, it appears 
to have owned considerable importance in the locality. So it may not be 
unreasonable to surmise that it might have contained one or two inscriptions 
giving many a detail relating to the history of the temple. But 
unfortunately, I could discover no other epigraphical record in the temple 
excepting the present one. It is not unlikely that in case such inscriptions 
had existed herein, they might have succumbed to the fatal hand of the 
vandal whose activities, as described above, had their full play in reducing 
this sanctuary to a mass of obnoxious ruins. Or who knows a careful search 
in the dilapidated debris may yet reveal their existence one day | 


TEXT 


1 Pars($)va-dévarige keyi mattaru 12 
2 Narhdana sarhvachha (tsa )ra [1 * ] 


TRANSLATION 


A gift of cultivable land measuring 12 mattarus was made to the god 
Parévanatha in the cyclic year Nandana, 


INSCRIPTION NO. 9 
(Found On A Stone Pillar At Adaki) 


This inscription was found incised on a stone pillar set up in front of 
the temple of Hanuman inside the village Adaki. The deity is familiarly 
known as Pyati (Market) Hanuman. The pillar is square in shape and the 
writing extends over three of its sides. The inscription under study is engraved 

_on one of these sides, which may be referred to as the first side for the sake of 
convenience. 

It is not known at which spot the pillar stood originally. At any rate, 
itis beyond all doubt, that the pillar has nothing to do with the temple of Hanu- 
man which, evidently, is a later day construction, Hence the proximity of the 
pillar to the Hanuman temple has to be considered as only an accident. 
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A peep into the contents of the inscriptions on the sides of the pillar 
discloses the revealing fact that all of them are mainly ‘concerned with the 
activities of the followers of the Jaina faith. They testify to the existence of two 
Jaina temples in the locality and speak of the donations made in their favour. 
This was in the 12th century a.p. Subsequently, with the decline and 
disruption of the Jaina faith in the country the temples must have been 
dilapidated and ruined. At present the village contains no trace of any temple 
dedicated to Jina, But afew fragments of sculptures representing the Jaina 
deities are scattered over here and there. I saw some of these and also an 
image of Parévanitha lying in a forsaken condition in the vicinity of this 
stone pillar. So it seems likely that the two Jaina temples figuring in the 
inscriptions on the pillar were situated somewhere nearby. 


The inscription consists of 57 lines. Though damaged in one or 
two places, the record is qn the whole well preserved. It is written in old 
Kannada script of the 12th century a. p. The characters are normal of the 
period and call for few remarks. The doubling of the consonant in a conjunct 
letter after r and other orthographical traditions of the age are generally 
maintained. The language of the record is Kannada and the composition is 
prose and verse, The invocatory stanza in the beginning and another verse in 
the body of the text are in Sanskrit. Barring stray mistakes of spelling, the 
document is appreciably free from errors. 

The charter opens with the familiar praise of the ordinance of 
Lord Jina and refers itself to the reign of the Western Chalukya sovereign 
Tribhuvanamalladéva or Vikramaditya VI. This is followed by an elaborate 
eulogy of the eminent pontiff and philosopher, Gunavira Siddhintadéva, who was 
the disciple of Némichandra Siddhantadéva and belonged to the Vandiyir gana. 
Next we are introduced to the feudatory chief Mahamandalésvara Echabhipa 
who was administering the Mirinte Nadu (district). He was born in the 
family of Ahihaya lineage, whose members bore the title, ‘Supreme Lord of 
the foremost town of Mahishmati’, Then comes the description of Koppadéva 
and two local merchants, Asiyakila Mallisetti aud Sireya Kalisetti, While 
describing the righteous and munificent nature of the two members of the 
trading community mention is made of the Jaina temple caused to be 
constructed by them. The record ends with the enumeration of names of 
the sons of the two merchants and other members of the mercantile class. 


The inscription is rather peculiar, because it does not constitute a 
charter of gift in the usual manner of epigraphical records, Its immediate 
object and the occasion also are nowhere stated. But these can be easily 
inferred from the allusion to the construction of a Jaina temple by the two 
merchants though the statement to that effect is made in a cursory fashion, 
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It was to commemorate this very event that the record, in all probability, 
was composed and set up. Thus we may be justified in treating this epi- 
graph as a sort of memorial document or eulogy (pragasti). Looking from 
this point of view, we can explain the nature of its contents in a satisfactory 
way. The two local merchants who were zealous adherents of the Jaina 
faith and charitably disposed, erected a temple in the midst of their flourishing 
town with the co-operation of their grown-up sons and other members of the 
community. This is the main theme of the inscription. In the circumstantial 
account of the subject we have to accommodate the reference to the 
ruling king and local officials of the region, whose active sympathy and 
benevolent patronage were essential for the establishment and well-being of 
such socio-religious institutions. Further, none the less important in this 
context is the part played by the ecclesiastical head of the community, who 
is ever a source of inspiration and a support of all noble aspirations and 
philanthropic works. 


Mahamandaléévara Echabhipa who was apparently responsible for 
the administration of the tract, belonged, as revealed from his characteristic 
epithets and titles, to the family of chiefs that bore the title, Mahishmati- 
puravaradhigvara (Supreme Lord of the foremost town of Mahishmati), and 
claimed their descent in the Ahihaya or Haihaya lineage. The above title 
indicates that the original home of these chiefs was Mahishmati which has been 
identified with Mahéévar or Mahésh on the right bank of the Narmada, 
forty miles to the south of Indore.’ It was the capital of the Haihaya country. 
Several families of chiefs who bore the dynastic designation, Haihaya or 
Kalachuri, ruled in the central and northern parts of India from the sixth 
century onwards. Ahihaya is the variant of the name Haihaya and the latter 
is more commonly met with in the inscriptions. We may thus observe that the 
Haihayas of Karnataka who may be approximately dated from the 10th to the 
12th century a. D., were an offshoot of the main stock of Haihayas of Northern 
India, some of whose members appear to have migrated to and settled in 
the south. 


As noticed on two former occasions,’ these Haihaya chiefs of Karna- 
taka were ruling roughly over that area of the Gulbarga district, which is now 
covered by the Chitapir and Sédam taluks. The inscriptions, while describing 
their territorial jurisdiction, speak of their sway over the tracts of Aral Three 
Hundred and Mirinte Three Hundred, each of which as denoted by the numerical 





1 Nundo Lal Dey; Geographical Dictionary, p. 120. Avcoording to another view Mahish- 
matl is modern Mandhata on the Narmada, Nimar Dt., Madhya Pradesh; H. C. Ray: 
Dynastic History of Northern India, Vol. IT, p. 738. 

2 oo the introductory discussion on inscriptions Nos. 1 and 7. 


a 
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figures, comprised three hundred villages. One of the insoriptions from Nagai 
farnishes 8 genealogical account of a family of these chiefs." An inscription 
from Handarki takes this account two generations forward,? In this genealogi- 
cal account occurs the name Aicha, which appears to be a variant of Echa. 
But as Echa of the present epigraph is about two generations later than Aicha 
of the Nagai or Handarki inscriptions we are not well advised in identify- 
ing the two. This leads us to the surmise that Echabhiipa of our record was 
either a later member of the above family or belonged to a collateral branch of 
the same. The latter conjecture is supported by the fact that Hchabhiipa is 
associated with the tract of Mirinte only, whereas the other members of the 
family figuring in the Nagai and Handarki records are connected with the two 
tracts, Aral and Mirinte. This distinction may be explained by assuming that 
the original family was split up subsequently and their territory also was 
divided. 

Regarding Koppadéva who forms the subject of praise in the inscrip- 
tion, no details are furnished. But it is known from the following record that 
he was the chief of Adakki and held the responsible office of the commander of 
forces. We shall revert to him again while dealing with the next epigraph. 


Adverting to the teacher Gunavira Siddhintadéva, the record is not 
adequately communicative in regard to the historical details, such as his 
lineage, spiritual ancestry, monastic headquarters, etc. The only items of 
information we know about him are that he was .a disciple of Némichandra 
Siddhantadéva and belonged to the Vandiyir gana, The Vandiyir gana is not 
noticed previously and is introduced for the first time by the present record. 
This piece of information is further amplified by another inscription in the 
present collection (No.15), which again refers to this gana and associates it with 
the Yapaniya Sarmgha. From the general description of Gunavira Siddhanta- 
déva, the following points may be gathered about him. He wasa zealous 
advocate and a great supporter of the Jaina doctrine. Well-versed in the 
system of Jaina philosophy, he successfully refuted the tenets of the rival schools, 
Profound in knowledge and immersed in austerities, he wielded great influence 
among the followers of his faith. 


Although no specific date is mentioned in the record, an attempt may be 
made to assign an approximate date to it. From the fact that the epigraph 
refers itself to the reign of Vikramaditya V1, who ruled from a. p. 1076 
to 1126., we may, in the first instance, fix these years as the broad limits of 
our inscription, But these limits can be narrowed down on the following 





1 Hyderabad Archaeological Series, No. 8, p. 26, 
3 My unpublished private eollection. 
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considerations, The next inscription (No. 10) which is engraved on another side 
of the same pillar is dated in the 50th regnal year of this king corresponding to 
4. D, 1126. The teacher Gunavira Siddhantadéva, the two merchants, Kalisetti 
and Mallisetti and Koppadéva of the present record, figure in the next inscrip 
tion also, Hence, this record could not have been far removed from the date 
of the following epigraph, i. e., a. D. 1126. So allowing a reasonable period of 
about 10 years on the inner side of the above date we may roughly assign 4, D. 
1115 as the age of the present inscription. 


The inscription contains the following names of geographical interest. 
Jayantipura (1. 5), as already known, is Banavasi. The identity of Mihishma- 
tipura (1. 35) has been noted previously. Mirinte Nadu (1. 40) is the same as 
Mirita or Miriti Three Hundred figuring in the Nagai and Handarki inscrip- 
tions, As this tract is mentioned in conjunction with Aral Three Hundred in 
those inscriptions it might have been contiguous with the latter. Mirinte 
Nadu or Miriti Three Hundred, as is generally the case, must have derived its 
name from the scat of its headquarters, Miriti or Mirinte. This place may, 
possibly be indentified with modern Martar, a village about 8 miles to the 
south-east of Gulbarga on the Central Railway. As an alternative we may 
suggest the identity of Mirinte with Miriyana, another village in the Gulbarga 
District, 

As a piece of literary composition the record does not come quite up to 
the mark. The two prose passages in Kannada describing the Jaina teacher 
and the chief Kchabhiipa (ll. 6-28 and 32-41 ) are more or less formal and con- 
form to the normal standard of similar compositions of the period. The Sanskrit 
verse (No, 2) inserted in the body of the record is devoted to the praise of the 
teacher Gunavira Sidhantadéva. It is composed in the Sardalavikridita metre 
and does not convey the sense properly on account of halting conception and 
faulty expression. The three Kannada verses (3-5) dealing with Koppadéva 
and the two merchants are hackneyed. Besides, they are wanting in diction 
and defective in metre. They are set up in the Champakamala metre. The 
third pada of the third verse is an instance of metrical defect. We may also 
note in this context the hitch caused by the two expressions, santatigaju and 
Jinérndranoju occurring in the second and third pidas of the fifth verse. This 
hitch is the result of affixing the vowel « to the expressions which should 
properly speaking end in consonant, as santatiga] and Jinérhdranoj. But we 
may observe here that this practice appears to have been a general tendency of 
the times when the poetic composition was passing through a state of transition. 


<The term kdshdya or kashdya in|. 14 denotes, according to the Jaina 


terminology, the four passions, to wit, anger (krddha), pride (mina ), deception 
(maya) and greed (lébha). The number seven inl, 9 seems to refer to the 
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Saptabhangi Naya or the seven modes of looking at a thing through the phases 
of existence and non-existence, which is a characteristic feature of the Jaina 


philosophy. 


1 
trailé- 

2 
bhuvana- 

3 

4 


TEXT 
Srimat-parama-gambhira-sy4d-vad-Amdgha-larhchhanam jiya [t * }- 


kya-nithasya sasanarmh Jina-sdsanarh [1 *] Svasti [1 *] Samasta- 


graya Sri-Prithvi-vallabha Maharajadhiraja Paramésvara Paramabha- 
ttaraka Satyasraya-kula-tilakam Chaluky-dbharanam Srimat-Tri- 


bhuvanama- 


1 The three aksharas lost here might be ‘svarips’. 


lla-dévaru Jayantipurada nelevidinol sukha-sarhkatha-vindda- 
dirh rajyarh-geyyuttam =ire 0 Svasti [1 *] ........eecseeees 

sie arias me ete gt obi eat are se 58 mani-may ikha-rékhilarmkrita-charana- 
rasmi . - Bhagavad. Arhat-paramésvara-paramabhattdraka ........ 
rogate-sad-esad- -idi-sapta .... samalimgita-raddhamt-ddi-samasta ... 
dhigalurh J inérhdra-sikt-imyite-rasisvadigeluh Jina-sa- 

maya-s( § aradhi-sarn varddhana-s( § )arat-Samaya-samudita- 
sarhpirnna-sudha-marichigalurh kumata-tama[ s-tamah-pata- ] 
la-prabhédana-prachanda-tigma-rochigalum Jina-samaya- 
sardjini-virajamana-raja-maralarum kishaya- 
kadali-shanda-khandan-dddanda-chanda-sundalarum vik-ka- 
mini-pin-Onnata-payddhara-dvay-dlamkrita-tarala-ma- 

Sak-Adcharanarum Vanidiytr-ggana-samuddharanarum 
tubina-himakirana-sura-sarit-phéna-samkasga-visad-a- 
ntah-patala-bahala-dhavalikrita-sakala-diku-chakrarurh 
vinata-vinéya-chakrarum bhavya-jana-makanda-nandana- 

vasantarum sakala-désha-ripu-kula-kritantarum bhakta- 
jana-sasya-Samiti-sarhvarddhana-sudhé-prakarsharum guna- 
gan-Otukarusharurn Sri-Némichandra-siddhanta-déva-pad-ara- 
vinda-saurabh-dsvadan-Gnmatta-silimukharum ...... 

Silimukharurh Jinérhdra-kathita-vimala-charitra-para- 

[mé]4vararum muni-jan-ddhigvararum samasta-vastu ...? 

[jfi8 Joa-dipa-varttigalum divya-tapd-murttigalu[ m = a }- 

ppa Srimad-Gunavira-siddhanta-deévas’ = chirarh jiyatu(t)  Nri- 
tyanti bhuvané yatas = su-vimala yat-kirtti-hamsi sada 

tasmid = €va cha tan-nadi-dravanaka-kshir-aibdhivad = vartaté 





Satya-sau- 
43 


44 
45 
negalte- 
46 
47 
irvva- 
48 
49 
50 
tatigala 
51 
52 


53 
54 
55 
56 
57 


Verse 1. 
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[pra] vaviha-phéna-nichays Garhgi-taramgayaté staumi 
Sri-Gunavira-nima-muniparh kim~ébha-karnthiravarh 0 [ 2*}] Svasty = 


ka-bharh gura-tararmga-sarnghata-vichi-chchhaya-lavan-abdhi-vala- 
ya-valayita-vélavana-Gamgi-tira * ma- 

dhya-dég-adhiévara Mahishmatipuravar-ddhigvara A [ hiha ]- 
ya-varngéa-kul-ddbhava vivéka-Vanajodbhava vandi-ja ...... . 

lpa-[ vri ]ksha dakshina-bhuja-sam bhava vira-sisana-sila . . dala [ darh }- 
kakara garhda-Gopila malevara-gila sarhgrama-Rama 

satya-Radhéya s()auch-Arhjanéya parabala-sidhakarh Sriman- 
mahimandalésvaram Mirimhte-nada Echa-bhipa (é= chi ]rarh ji- 

yat 1 Jaladhi-gabhira-dhirateyan = i-dharanivaran = dda 

[ vi]ryyad=aggalikeyan=ante kalpa-taruv = arppan = akharhdita- 


[ryya jd = orhd=alavige Manu-muni-prabhri(bhri )tigalu padiy = all- 
=enale nanna- 

nna® keyy =alavige Koppadévana mahatva-gunasga [ la }- 

n=anna bannisalu y [3*] Esed=ire kirttiv-ett= Al siyakala] 


ya Mallisettiyim pesara negartteyarn padeda ridiya Sire- 
ya Kéalisettiyimn dasagunav=dytu dharmmav =enal = arht = avar. 


rin = eyde madid = i-basadiyan = orhdu nalageyol =6-vogalvarh 
pogalvarh dharitriyolu (1) u [4*] Maraduv=asatyavam nudiya bédi- 
da vastuvan = airggav =ill = enalk = ariyan = agésha-bhavya-janasar- 


pogalvarnna bhaktiyarh mereva Jinérmdranolu para-hitarthame 

meyy =enis=irppan=erhdu hérarikeya daniyam pogalvud =i-dha- 
[re 

Seer Kalisettiya u [5*] Svasti [1*] Srimatu Sireya Kalisetti- 

ya putraru Dichisettiyurh Chandisettiyum Mallisetti- 

yum Némisettiyum Mallisettiya putrarh Bachisetti- 

yum Parigvasettiya putrar Jakkisettiyarn Sri 

Sri Sri n 


Asstracr or Contents 
May the doctrine of Lord Jina be victorious—the doctrine 


which is the ordinance of the overlord of the three worlds and bears the 


1 The three akstiaras lost here might be! peryanté-: 





2 The two syllables damaged here are obviously ‘naka’, 
3 The text appears to be faulty here, 
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supremely profound theory of Maybe (Syad-vida) as its infallible characteristic 
mark | 


Lines 2-6. Hail! The illustrious emperor Tribhuvanamalladéva who 
bears the titles, Samastabhuvanaéraya (Asylum of the Entire World), Chalu- 
kyabharana (Ornament of the Chilukya lineage), etc., is ruling the kingdom 
from his residence at Jayantipura. 

Lines 6-28. Hai)! May he live for ever—the illustrious teacher Gunavira 
Siddhintadéva, who has seen through the ocean of scriptures containing elucida- 
tion of the sevenfold aspects of the existing and non-existing objects and other 
propositions, which have sprung from the revered and supreme lord, the great 
Master Arhat whose feet are decorated by the rays of jewels—; who indulges in 
tasting the nectar-juice of the excellent maxims of Lord Jina; who is the full 
moon of the autumn beaming with splendour, swelling the occean of the doctrine 
of Jina; who is the fierce sun destroying the expanse of darkness of the evil 
doctrines; who is a royal swan shining in the lotus lake of Jaina philosophy ; 
who is the wild and impetuous elephant crushing the multitude of plantain trees 
which are the kashdyas ( passions ); who is a fickle gnat gracefully dallying with 
the plump and protruding breasts of the Lady Speech; who is the upholder of 
the Vandiyir gana; who has brightened the quarters by the reflection of his 
mental orb, immaculate like the snow, the moon, and the foam of the heavenly 
river (Ganga ); who is revered by the faithful followers; whois the spring season 
to the mango-grove of the believers of the Jaina tenets; who is the god of death 
to the hostile hordes of all evils; who surpasses the nectar divine in fostering 
the plantation of devotees; who excels in virtues; who is the intoxicated bee 
enjoying the fragrance in the lotus feet of the eminent teacher Némichandra 
Siddhantadéva; who is the supreme master of spotless character as enjoined by 
Lord Jina; who is the paramount ruler among the circle of monks; who is the 
wick of the lamp of knowledge illuminating the nature of all objects; and who is 
the personification of sublime penance. 

Verse 2. I praise the illustrious ascetic Gunavira, a lion to the elephant 
of passions. As the swan which is his spotless fame incessantly dances about 
all over the earth, the blue sea appears like the milky ocean and the dark 
mass of foam in the river Yamuna creates an impression of the waves of the river 
Ganga. 

Lines 32-41. Hail! May he live long—the glorious Mahamandaléévara 
Echabhipa of the Mirinte Nadu, who bore the epithets, supreme ruler of the cen- 
tral region encircled by the salty ocean and extending as far as the bank of the 
river Ganga; overlord of the foremost town of Mahishmati; born in the family 
of the Ahihaya lineage; the Lotus-born (Brahma) in wisdom; the wish-giving 
tree to the minstrels; one who is born from the right hand of the creator, i.e., 
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a Kshatriya;......che cowherd warrior (Krishna); ruin to the adversaries ; Rama 
in battle; Radhéya in truth; Afijanéya in purity of character; and vanquisher 
of the opposing forces. 


Verse 8. How can I adequately describe the great qualities of the 
Governer Koppadéva who reminds one of the sea by his fortitude, is eminently 
valorous, and a very generous donor. 


Verse 4. Renowned are the two great merchants, Asiyakala Mallisetti 
and Sireya Kalisetti. By virtue of their piety, righteousness became tenfold, 
Who can describe with one tongue this temple constructed by these two? 


Verse 5. Never does he utter a lie even unconsciously. He never 
knows how to refuse whatever anybody asks of him. His devotion to Lord 
Jina is such as is praised by the faithful followers of the faith, one and all, He 
acts up to the belief that his very existence is for the good of others. 


Such is the reputation of the great philanthropist, Sireya Kalisetti. 


Lines 58-57. Hail! The sons of the illustrious Kalisetti, Dichisetti, 
Chandisetti, Mallisetti and Némisetti, Mallisetti’s son Bachisetti, and Parisva- 
setti’s son Jakkisetti. May it be thrice glorious! 


INSCRIPTION NO. 10 
(Found On A Stone Pillar At Adaki) 


This inscription was seen incised on another (the second) side of the 
stone pillar at Adaki bearing the previous inscription (No. 9). The probable 
original position of the pillar and its contribution for understanding the 
history of the Jaina faith in its local setting have been discussed in detail in the 
introductory observations on the foregoing record, Since the epigraph conforms 
with the general standards of the age, it does not call for any special remarks 
from the palaeographical or orthographical points ef view. 


The record comprises 47 lines of writing. It is on the whole fairly 
preserved except in a few places where some letters have been damaged and 
lost. The alphabet and the language are Kannada and the composition is prose 
throughout with the sole exception of one imprecatory verse at the end, which 
is in Sanskrit. The writing is generally free from inaccuracies. The following 
solecisms, however, which may be attributed either to the clerical slip or 
phonetic corruption deserve to be noted; yadus for yajus in ]. 6, oriksha for 
vrikshe in 1. 7, Saras-chamdra for Sarach-charhdra in 1, 19 and vitipdta for 

atipdta in 1, 88, Other minor corrections have been shown in the body of 
the text itself, 

A word of explanation is necessary regarding the first two lines of the 
text, which have been indicated as cancelled by putting them in the rectangular 
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brackets. The engraver, it seems, started to incise the record on the pillar. But 
on account of some confusion and mistake either on the part of himself or the 
clerk who dictated it, he had to give it up. Then he began once more with the 
opening expression Svasti and carried it through. Instances of such freaks are 
sometimes, though rarely, met with in epigraphical documents. 


The document is drafted in a businesslike manner. It does not, as usual, 
commence with the pragasti and the reference to the reign of the sovereign 
ruler who, as we know from its Jater portion, was the Western Chalukya king 
Vikramaditya VI. On the contrary it introduces rather abruptly an official of 
the state who was his subordinate. This was the commander of forces, 
Kopparasa, who is to be identified with Koppadéva of the previous record. 
Next come the seven members of the local mercantile community, whose names 
are specified. These, we are subsequently informed, took a leading part, by 
joining hands with the army officer Kopparasa, in erecting a temple dedicated 
to Lord Parévanitha at Adakki. The temple was named Koppa Jinilaya 
evidently after the military general. For the maintenance of this temple 
Kopparasa endowed landed property consisting of a garden anda shop. The 
merchant guild of the locality also made provision for burning perpetual lamps 
out of certain levies collected from each shop and business transactions, The 
inscription as usual ends with an imprecation. 


The inscription is dated the Chalukya-Vikrama ae 50, cyclic year 
Viévavasu, Phalguna su. Thursday. There seems to be an omission of the 
tithit, which was either ¢ritiyd or dasami, preferably the latter. The 
Christian equivalent of this date would be a. p. 1126, January 29 or February 4, 
Thursday. It may be noted here that the Western Chalukya king Vikrami- 
ditya VI, in whose regnal year the record is dated, was alive and ruling at this 
time. 

The general’ Kopparasa who is not known previously, is brought to light 
properly for the first time by this record, without of course overlooking the 
claim of the foregoing epigraph which barely mentions his name. He is styled 
‘the illustrious great minister’, He belonged to the Kaégyapa gotra and was the 
chief of Adakki. He bore a string of titles and epithets some of which are 
more significant as they reflect a glimpse of the political and social life of the 
period. We may note in the first instance the following two titles which refer 
to one and the same context and need to be studied jointly. They are, ‘the 
destroyer of the Chola forces’ and ‘the protector of the Chalukya army’. We 
know from history that the Chalukya sovereign of the Kannada country carried 
his arms against the Chdla rulers of the Tamil land in several battles. In one 
or more of these fronts Kopparasa appears to have dissinggutied himself by his 
tuilitary skill and valour. 
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The epithet ‘chaturvédapiraga’ (1. 6) indicating the proficiency of 
Kopparasa in the four Vedas, appears to be conventional and need not be inter- 
preted literally. But, in other respects, it is useful as it points to his family 
traditions which were Brahmanical in the orthodox sense. Nevertheless, it is 
interesting to observe how this dignitary takes a leading part not only in esta- 
blishing a Jaina temple in his own village, but permitting his name to be asso- 
ciated with it permanently. It is not known whether Kopparasa was merely a 
distant admirer of the Jaina faith or was actually initiated into its fold. At any 
rate his example adds one more instance to the mass of evidence which proves 
that, in those days, our society was not divided into water-tight compartments 
based on religious or communal differences. 


The seven members of the local mercantile community alluded to before 
were all Jaina by persuasion. They belonged to the Vaigya class of the society. 
Devout followers of the Jaina doctrine, they took delight in bestowing the chara- 
oteristic fourfold charities as prescribed in the religion, to wit, food, security, 
medicine and sacred lore. They were lay disciples of the illustrious teacher 
Gunavira Siddhantadéva. 


The record furnishes no details regarding this teacher. He is already 
known to us from the foregoing epigraph, which describes him at some length, 
Sireya Kalisetti who is one of the seven merchants specified in the present 
record, also figures prominently in the previous inscription. While recording the 
supplementary gift made by the guild of local merchants, the epigraph mentions 
two Jaina temples. One of them, evidently, was the Koppa Jindlaya built by 
Kopparasa and the seven merchants as narrated in the present record. The 
other, in all probability, was the one constructed by Sireya Kalisetti and Asiya- 
kala Mallisetti as known from the foregoing inscription. 


The only place name occurring in the epigraph is Adakki (ll. 10 and 27), 
This is identical with the present day Adaki, the provenance of the record. 

The epithet, ‘garbha-sarasvata’, qualifying the general Kopparasa merits 
attention. The expression ‘sérasvata’ may be derived from Sarasvati which may 
mean either the Goddess of Learning or the river of that name. In the former 
ease, the epithet will mean ‘one who was nurtured in learned traditions even 
from his very childhood’, In the latter case, it will denote his descent in that 
particular community which originally hailed from the region of the river Sara- 
svati, The members of this community are still found in parts of Karnataka and 
Maharashtra and known as the Sarasvats. 


- The expression dandige-mdhi occurring in]. 41 bears lexical interest. 

Dandige is the rod of the weighing balance and méhi may mean a load or weight, 

The Kannada root mdhu, according to the lexicographer, means ‘to place down’; 
40 
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and the noun mdht may be derived from this root. So the whole expression 
will mean ‘an operation or transaction of weighing an article’. We can arrive 
at» similar sense by another way also. This is to connect mdhi with the noun 
mépu meaning ‘a load’. The noun mépu of Kannada has its parallel in the 


Telugu root mdpu which means ‘to load’. The above expression is not familiar 
to the students of Kannada language and deserves to be noted. 


TEXT 
(1 Svasti [1 *]yakalavatta Sireya Kali Srimatu Gunavi- 
2 Mallisettiyaru ra-siddhanta-dévaru ] 


Svasti [1 *] Samasta-prasasti-sahitarh Sriman-Mahapre- 
dhananurh Chéla-kataka-sirekéranum Chialukya- 
kataka-raksha-palakanurm 1ok-dpavida-niratisa- 
ya-satya-sarnpannanum nudidu-matt-ennanum pra- 
tijfid-Parasu( éu )ramanum sisht-éshta-kalpa-druma- 

num Ri( Ri)s-Yadu(ju )s-Sam-A tharvana-chatur-v Véda-para- 
ganurh dérite-jaua-kalpa-vri( vri )kshanurh Srimatu Kagya- 
pa-gotra-pavitranumh garbha-Sarasvatanum Srimatu 
...déva-dandanatha-suputranum Chalukya-da- 

10 3... tha-mukha-darppananuv = enisida Adakkiya 

11 prabhu Koppa-d’ ndanathaé =chiram jiyatu(t) » Svasty = a- 
12 néka-guna-gandlamkrita satya-sauch-dchira-chiru- 

13 -charitra-naya-vinaya-susila-sarh pannarur( ru )m = aha- 

14 [rabha ]ya-bhaishajya-sastra-dina-vinddarum Jina- 

15 gun-Odaka-pavitrikritdttam-imgarurh parhcha-virhsa- 

16 ti...*vyapéta Samyag-darsana-siddhante-ra- 

17 tarum...... Srimad-Gunavira-siddhantadéva-chara- 

18 na-sarasiruha-silimukbarum Vaigya-ku- 

19 Ja-kumudini-sa( ga )rag( ch )-charndrarum = appa Srimatu Sarka- 
20 rasettiya putrarh Sireya Kalisettiyarum A- 

21 [silyakala Jakkisettiya putra Samkisettiyarum 

22 [Némi]settiyarum Vattada Mallisettiyarum Pa- 

28 riéva-settiyarum Varddhamana-settiyarurh Kialise- 

24 ttiyarurh Svasti [; * | Srimach-Chaélukya-Vikrama-varsha- 
25 60 neya Visva[ vasu ] samvatsarada Phalguna su- 
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1 The two aksharas lost here obviously are ‘ndana,’ 

2 Two or three syllables are lost here. They might be some word like mala or dosha. 
Compare 1, 48 of the Karkala Inscription wherein we meet with the expression, ‘pasnoh- 
avithéati-male-vidiresamyag-drishti-. (Ep. Ind, Vol. VIII, p. 183.) 
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26 ddha [10*] Brihaspativaradardu Srimad-dandanayaka Ko- 
27 pparasaru pramukhav-agi Adakkiyalu basa- 
28 diyam=midisi Parigva-dévara pratishtheya mi- 
29 di mabé-vibhitiyirh kalas-Aréhanam madi 
.: 80 Koppa-jindlayav = erndu pesaran =ittu mattam = 4-Paréva- 
81 dévarige satatarm maduva ashta-vidh-drchanegarh Ji- , 
32 vaday-dshtami Narhdigvarad-ashtami sarnkramana gra- 
33 _ hana vi(vya)tipdta parvva-dinada mahi-pijegarh pra[ sa }- 
34 darn pala-kalam = irppant = agi padisalisi marppant = agi 
35 khanda-sphutita-jirnn-dddharada besakkarn Adakkiya tem- 
86 kana Koppa-jindlayakke Kopparasa-dandanayakaru 
37 sarvvanamasyav-igi bitta téta Brahmadévana ke eyim 
88 badagalu kala mattaru 1 Biruvara-kériyim ba- 
89 dagana Némisettiy = amgadi va(yo)ndu [1 *] Samasta nakararmga- 
40 lu ya(e)radu basadiya dévara narhdadivigege arngadi- 
41 yalu timgalige bitta ya(e)nne aragana 1 u damdi- 
42 ge mdhi vyavaharisuvalli u [\* Int =i-dharmmavan = ar-o- 
43 rvvaru kidisuvaru ene(i)tu punya-tirthamgal = anita- 
44 rol gd-Brahmanaram sva-hastadim vadhisida mahi- 
45 patakar=apparu ti Sva-dattarm para-dattam va yo ha- 
46 réte vasurhihararh shashtir-vvarsha-sahasrini vi- 
47 shthiyam jayaté krimih 1 Marhgala-mahi-Sri Sri u 


Apsrract or Conrents 


Lines 1-11. Hail! May he live long—the general Koppa Dandanitha ; 
the chief of Adakki; possessor of several distinctions; the illustrious great mini- 
ster; destroyer of the Chola army; guardian of the Chalukya forces; profoundly 
truthful; far above public calumny ; who never goes back on his word uttered once ; 
Paragurima in vindicating his‘solemm vow; the wish-giving tree to the cultured 
and the deserving; proficent in the four Vedas, Rik, Yajus, Saman and Athar- 
vana; the desire-fulfilling plant of his dependants; born in the pure, eminent 
Kaéyapa gotra; votary of learning from the state of embryo (or born in the 
lineage of the Sarasvatas);son of the illustrious general (name lost); anda 
mirror to the faces of the Chalukyan generuals. 


Lines 11-24: Hail! The illustrious Sireya Kalisetti, son of Sankara- 
Setti; Sansisetti, son of Asiyakaila Jakkisetti; Néwisetti; Vattada Mallisetti; 
Parigvasetti; Vardhamanasetti and Kalisetti; all these who are greced with 
an assemblage of several virtues; who are endowed with truthfulness, cleanliness, 
proper conduct, charming demeanour, politeness, modesty and exemplary chara- 
cter; who indulge in bestowing the gifts of food, security, medicine and sacred 
lore; whose heads are purified by the holy water -which are the virtues of 
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Lord Jina; who are devoted to the philosophy of Samyak Dardana (right faith), 
who are bees in the lotus feet of the eminent teacher Gunavira Siddhintadéva 
and who are the autumnal moon to the blue lotuses which are the Vaisya 
families. 

Lines 24-89: Hail! In the illustrious Chilukya~Vikrama year 50 and 
the cyclic year Visva{vasu}, [on the 10th day*] of the bright half of the 
lunar month Phalguna, Thursday, the illustrious general Kopparasa took a 
leading part with the cooperation of the seven merchants (specified above ) 
in constructing a Jaina temple at Adakki, installing the image of the 
god Parévandtha therein and setting up the golden pinnacle over the same 
with great eclat. The temple was named Koppa Jinalaya. Then, for 
performing the daily eightfold worship of the god Par’svanatha, for conducting 
special rituals on such ceremonial occasions as Jivadayashtami, Nandiévara 
ashtami, sarhkramana, eclipses and vyatipata, for the preservation and mainten- 
ance of the repairs, and for the renovation of the structure, the general 
Kopparasa made a perpetual endowment consisting of a garden land measuring 
one mattar and a stall for the benefit of Koppa Jinalaya situated in the 
southern quarter of Adakki, 


Lines 39-42, For burning perpetual lamps before the gods in the two 
temples, ull the members of the local mercantile association collectively assigned 
a fixed quantity of oil for each shop and income derived from levies on 
business transactions. 


Lines 42-47, Imprecation against the transgressor of this religious 
charity. May auspiciousness and glory attend this! 


INSCRIPTION No. 11 
(Found on a pillar at Adaki) 


This inscription was noticed on another (third) side of the same stone 
pillar at Adaki, on which the two former inscriptions (Nos. 9 and 10) were 
found. ‘he observations on the palaeographical, orthographical and other aspects 
made in respect of the two previous records are in general applicable to this 
epigraph also, though it is removed by about half a century later from them. 
The present inscription is better preserved than the two foregoing epigraphs on 
the same pillar. 


The document comprises 49 lines of writing, of which the first line is made 
up of a large number of the auspicious letter Sri, The writing is almost free 
from inaccuracies. The aiphubet and the language are Kannada and the cumpo- 
tion is prose, The imprecation at the end consists of two familiar verses. One 
of them is-in.: Kannada and the other in Sanskrit. 
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Without indulging in elaborate conventions such as the invocation in 
verse, description of the country or the genealogical account of the ruling king, 
as noticed in some earlier instances, the charter commences in a matter-of-fact 
manner, It introduces us at once to the reign of the king Raya-Murari Sovidéva 
who was a prince of the Southern Kalachuri family.’ Then come the names 
of four officials who were associated with the local administration. After this 
figures the famous commercial corporation of five hundred magnates and their 
loeal representatives. The object of the inscription is to record a gift for 
conducting daily worship, etc., to the deity Chenna Pargva in the Koppa Jinilaya 
of Adakki by the local representatives of the business body with the approval of 
the state officials. The gift consisted of certain incomes derived from the cess on 
the sales of several commodities. 


The record is dated the fifth regnal year of the king, the cyclic’year 
Khara, the fifth day of the bright half of the lunar month Pushya, Monday, 
The date is not regular and the tithi paiichami appears to be a mistake for 
the paurnime or the full moon day. We know from other records that 
the king Sovidéva ruled from a. D. 1167 to 1176. So with this correction of the 
titbi the Christian equivalent of the date would be a.p. 1171, December 13. 
On Monday the tithi gu. 14 lasted till .25 and paurnimi commenced subsequently. 


Raya-Muriri Sovidéva was the son and successor of Bijjala of the 
Kalachuri lineage, who usurped the Western Chalukya throne and established 
the sovereignty of his family in Karnataka. The pragasti of this Kalachuri 
family is detailed in ll. 2-8. The king was at this time residing in the town 
of Seleyahalli. 

First among the four local officials referred to above is the Mahamandalé- 
évara Echarasa of Mirirnte Nadu. No more details are furnished regarding 
this dignitary in our record. From inscription No. 9 we are acquainted with 
one Eqhabhipa who was also similarly associated with Mirirhnte Nadu. Further 
we have seen that Echabhipa belonged to a family of chiefs who claimed their 
descent in the Ahihaya or Haibaya lineage and were ruling in these parts. So 





1 The late Dr. Fleet introduced this family by the name Kalachuryas of Kalyani. Buta 
closer study of the epigraphical documents of this family discovered subsequently shows 
that its ancestors were more intimately related with the Kalachuris of Central India 
and that they oarefully preserved their early traditions. The tamily is referred to as 
Kalachuri also ina large number of records. The city of Kalyana was neither the 
original headquarters of the family after their immigration into Karnataka, nor did it 
enjoy the honour vf being their main capital for considerable part of their regime, 
Hence it would be more apt to designate this dynasty as the Southern Kala buris 
or the Kalachuris of Karnituka. I have discussed at length these and other points 
regarding the history of this family in an article published in the journal 
Epigrephie Indica, Vol, XXVIII, No. 4, 


Aa. 
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on the analogy of name and particularly his relationship with the Mirirhte Nadu, 
we might surmise that Ei-harasa of the present record was a member of the 
family of Haihaya chiefs who had settled in this tract; and judging from the 
convention of repeating the names in a family, it seems likely that Echarasa 
of the present inscription was the grandson of Echabhipa of No. 9. 


The other three officials specified are: Vishnudéva, Bichidéva and 
Triléchanadéva, They bore the titles, ‘the Great Minister’ and ‘Commander 
of. the Forces’; and are characterised as the ‘great lords of Adakki’. We have 
no means to ascertain whether these were connected in any way with 
Kopparasa of the former record. But indications are not lacking to surmise a pos- 
sible connection between the two as both hailed from Adakki and were its chiefs 
on the ore hand and bore identical titles on the other. So it looks probable that 
they belonged to the family of Kopparssa and were his descendants. 


The Five Hundred Svimis of Ayyavale represent a famous commercial 
organisation which was directing and supervising the business operations in the 
country. Its original headquarters appear to have been situated at Ayyavale or 
modern Aihole in the Bijapur Dt. Its designation ‘Five Hundred Chiefs’ is 
symbolic and seems to have been derived from the original strength of its 
members. <A. reference to these ‘five hundred’ is contained in the epithet, 
‘ pafichasata-vira-sasann-labdlianéka-guna-ganalumkrita’ of their pragasti, which 
means ‘ who were graced with many privileges obtained by virtue of the regula- 
tions of the five hundred heroic founders.’ From the characteristic description 
of its members it may be gathered that this organisation was equipped with 
defensive airangements aguinst evertualities. With its elaborate machinery of 
affihation and control, this .or,-oration of businsssmen was supremely influential 
and had its branches functioning uot ony in the vast area of Karnataka, 
but also in the territories of Tamil, Telugu and other provinces, Mummuri- 
dandus,” Nand Désis and other organisations which are frequently met with 
in the epigraphical records appear to have been uffiliated to it. Mivattaru or 
Thirty-Six Bidu which occurs in the present inscription, might have been one 
more local organisation afliliated to it. 


The Koppa J inflaya mentioned in |, 29 is evidently the same temple, 
which, as we have seen in the foregoing record, was built in the southern quarter 
of Kdaxki under the leadership of the general Kopparasa and was named after 
him. The presiding deity of this temple was Parsvanatha, who is here addressed 
as Chenna Parévadéva. Chenna means ‘beautiful’ and the expression signifies 





1 A picturesque des.:ipti»n of the Mummuridagdas who are praised for their valour and 
other virtues, uc.u.5 in two inscriptions trom + arugddu in the bellary District, Vade 
South Indian Inseriptions, Vol. IX, part i, Nos, 296 and 297. 
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that the image was ‘charmingly handsome.’ The image appears to have acquired 
this designation subsequently, as it is not found in the previous record, 


The inscription contains four names of geographical interest. Two of these, 


viz., Mirirnte Nadu and Adakki ure already known from two previous inscriptions 
(Nos, 9 and 10). Of the remaining two, Kalamjarapura in 1. 8 refers to the 
early home of the Southern Kulachuris in Central India. It is the present day 
Kalinjar in the Banda Dt. of Bundelkhand.? The other is Seleyahalli referred 
to in 1, 9 as the place of residence of the king Sovidéva, This figures in the 
epigraphical records as one of the headquarters of the Southern Kalachuri rulers. 
It is probably identical with the modern village Sheloli in the Kolhapur State." 


TEXT 


Sri Sri Sri Sri Sri Set Sri Sri Sri [1*] Sva- 

sti [\* ] Samadhigata-parhcha-mahagabda Maharajadhiraja Paramé- 
évaram Kalarhjara-puravaradhisvararm Kalachurya-kula-ka- 
mala-marttamdam kadana-pracharndarmh mana-Kanak-acha- 
la subhatar-dditya kaligal-amkuéa w° gaja-samantarh éa- 
ranigata-vajra-pamjararh pratapa-Lamkésvararh Sanivara- 
siddhi Giri-durga-malla Chaladamka-Rame sihasa-Bhima 
namadi-samasta-pragasti-sahitarh Srimataé Raya- 
Murari-Bhujabalamalla Soyidévaru Seleyaha— 
lliya-kuppada nelevidinalu suk( kh )a-sarnkathé-vindda- 

dirh rajyarh-geyyuttam =ire @ 5 @* neya Khara-sam- 
vatsarada Pushya-suddha pajichami Sémavaradan- 
du samasta-pragasti-sahitarh Sriman-Mah> mamda- 
léévarani Mirimte-ndda Echarasaruni Sriman-mahé-pra- 
dhanath darhdanayaker = Adakkiya mahi-pra- 

bhugalu Vishnudévarasarum Bachidévarasarum Tri(ri )- 
léchanadévarasarurh mukhyavagi Svasti [ i*] samasta- 
vastu-vistirnna-ghirnni| t-4 | rnnava-parita-bhi- 
tala-bhuvana-vikhyatarurn paficha-suta-vira-gasana- 
labdh-inéka-guna-gan-alamkrita-sarirarum | satya-gau }- 
ch-ichara-charu-charitra-naya-vinaya- 
jfiana-vira-Banarhju-dharmma-pratip4lana-viguddha-gu- 
dda-dhvaja-virajit-dnina-sahasa-saty-a [ chara ]- 
Vira-Lakshmi-samailimgita-vigila-vaksha-sthalaram 





4s 


‘mt bo 


Bomb, Gas, Vol. I, pt. IT, p. 469. 
Ep. Ind., Vol. V, p. 244. 
These strokes are superfiaous. 


_ This spiral which marks the punctuation is superfluous. 
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25 Baladéva-Vasudéva-Kardali-Milabhadra-vamé-6- 

26 dbhavarum = appa Srimad-Ayyavaley-Aynurvvaru 

27 svimigalu pramukha Mivattaru Bidu 

28 Mummuridarhdamgal = Ubhaya Nana-Désigalu 

29 mukhyavagi Srimad-Adakkiya terhkana Koppa~ 

30 jindlayada Chenna-parsva-dévar = amnga-bhogav-ashta-vi- 
31 dh-drchanegarh [Jivaday-dshtami ] Nath- 

32 disvara [d= ashtamigrahana }-parvva-dinarhga- 

33 ligarh nitya-pijegam bitta ayarh hérirhge bha- 

34 tta mana 1 tikada [kha jndakke hormge be- 

35  lliya haga [1] enikeya khandakke hom- 

36 ge belliya haga 1 sireya konda-kotta- 

37 Ili homge belliya bhiga 1 melasirh- 

38 ge homge belli higa 1 niliya gulige- 

39 ge horge belliya haga 1 eleya hérim- 

40 ge ele 50 int =i-dharma-pravarttaneyarm nade- 

41 varht=appavaru tamma tamma dharmmayv = erhdé pratipali- 
42 suvadu un Sthiradimd =imt= idan = eyde kava purusharh- 
43 g=dyum jaya-sriyum =akkum =idam kayade ka- 

44 yve papige Kurukshétramgalolu Varsndsigalo- 

45 lu kétimunirhdrararh kavileyarh Véd-ddhyararm ko- 

46 ndud-onu-( a )ja-arh sasanavagi sardapud = id = i-gai- 

47 ]-akshararh dhatriyolu y Sva-datta(4)rh para- 

48 dattim va yo haréta vasurndharam shashtir = vva- 

49 rsha-sahasrani visht( th )ayarh jayaté krimih u 


Asstracr or ContrEnts 


Lines 1-11. May it be glorious! Hail! The illustrious king Raya. 
Marari Sdvidéva is ruling the kingdom in peace and prosperity from his resi- 
dence in the town of Seleyahalli; Sovidéva, who is the possessor of all the 
distinctions, such as—one who has aptly acquired the five great sounds; 
paramount sovereign among the great kings; the supreme suzerain; overlord of 
the foremost town of Kalanjara; the sun to the lotus of the Kalachurya lineage; 
fierce in bittle; the golden mountain of prestige ; the sun among the seasoned 
wa: riors; goud to the fi hting champion; ruler of elephints; adamantine cage of 
the refugees; the Lord of Lank&é in prowess; master of Saturday victory; 
wrestler of the will forts; Rima in determination; Bhima in adventure and 
cha:upivn of mighty arms. 

Lines 11-40. In the fifth year of his reign and the cyclic year Khara, 
on the fifth day (tithi) of the bright half of the lunar month Pushya, 
Monday, the illustrious Mahamandaléévara (feudatory chief) Echarasa of the 
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Mirirhte Nadu, who bears several distinctions, accompanied by Vishnudévarasa, 
Biachidévarasa and Triléchanadévarasa, who hold the distinguished titles, ‘the 
Great Minister’ and ‘the Commander of the Forces’ and are the great 
chiefs of Adakki; hail! in conjunction with the Five Hundred Svamis' of the 
illustrious town of Ayydvale; who are renowned over the expanse of the whole 
earth replete with objects and encircled by the rumbling ocean; whose 
persons are graced with many a merit secured by virtue of the regulations 
promulgated by the five hundred heroic founders; whose extensive chests are 
embellished with the unblemished figures of banners, symbolic of their obser- 
vance of the heroic creed of the traders, characterised by truthfulness, cleanli- 
ness, proper conduct, charming demeanour, politeness, modesty and wisdom, and 
embraced by the hervic goddess of unflinching enterprise and honesty of dealing; 
and who are born in the lineage of Baladéva, Vasudéva, Kandali and Mila- 
bhadra—these five hundred Svamis, functioning through their local represent- 
atives, the Thirty-six Bidu, Mummuridandas and the Ubhaya Nana Désis, 
made a gift of the income derived from the cess on the sales of such 
commodities as paddy, female garments, pepper, etc., for the offering and 
eight-fold service, for the daily worship and ceremcnial worship on Jiva- 
dayashtami, Nandigvara ashtami, eclipses and festivals, to the god Chenna 
Paréva of the Koppa Jinalaya in the southern quarter of the illustrious town of 
Adakki. 

Lines 40-42. Those responsible for the management of this religious 
gift should preserve it as if it were their own personal charity. 


Lines 42-49. Benediction on the protectors of the religious charity and 
imprecation against its violators. 


INSCRIPTION NO. 12 
(Found on a stone pillar at Adaki) 


This inscription was found engraved below the previous inscription 
(No. 11) on the stone pillar at Adaki, already known from three preceding 
epigraphs. Its characters are Kannada of a slightly later period. Its language 
is Kannada. The record consists of eight lines composed in prose. 


The charter commences directly with the mention of the regnal year 
of the Dévagiri Yadava king Singhana. Then it registers a gift made to the 
god Chenna Paréva of the Koppa Jinalaya situated in the southern quarter 
of the illustrious town of Adakki by the Mummuridandas, Ubhaya Nana Dasis, 
the local chief and the Désigas. The gift consisted of one ladle of oil collected 
fram each oil-mill and it was to be utilised for burning a perpetual lamp 
before the god. 

1 Ihave discussed some important epithets in the pragasti of ‘thie organisation in an 


earlier context; see p. 123 above, 
4l 
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The document is dated the 45th regnal year and the cyclic year 
Sobhakrit, Ashadha ba, 5, Wednesday. The regnal year cited seems to be too 
high for the king, as he was known to have ruled for 37 years only.” So the 
numerical figure 45 may be a mistake for 35. In the cyclic year Sobhakrit 
the corresponding Saka year was 1165 and the Christian equivalent of the 
date would be a. p. 1248, July 8, Wednesday.” 


The Dévagiri Yadava monarch Singhana usually bears a string of 
high-sounding birudas. But he is introduced here, briefly, with only two of 
his outstanding titles, namely, Yddava-Naiiyana and Pratdpa-chakravarti, 
We are already familiar with the Mummuridandas and the Ubhaya Nana 
Désis who figure as donors in the foregoing inscription also. But it has to 
be remembered in this connection that though the names are the same, the 
individuals represented by them must have been different on account of the 
remoteness of time. For as shown previously, they comprised different sections 
of a huge commercial organisation directing and controlling the business 
transactions in particular localities. It is not known precisely who were the 
Désigas that are mentioned among the donors. Probably, they were the 
local representatives of Adakki like the Mahajanas. 


It is interesting to recall here one or two points regarding the Jaina 
temple and the god figuring in this inscription. The temple which was named 
after its founder Kopparasa had come into being more than a century ago, as 
noticed in inscription No. 10. His name was still preserved in association with 
the temple and the deity Pargvanitha which had assumed the epithet ‘Chenna’ 
by the time of the subsequent record retained the popular name. 


TEXT 


Sri svasti [i*] Srimatu Yadava-Naraya a Pra- 
tapa-chakravartti Simghanadéva-varushada 45 neya 
S(S)db( bh )akratu samvatsarada Ashadha bahula 


5 Budhavara Srimatu Ada- 

kkiya terhkana Koppa-jindlayada Chenna-Pa- 

Tiva-dévara narmdadivigege Mummuridandm, gal = U }- 

bhaya-Nana-Désigalu prabhu mukhyavagi Dé- 

sigaru bitta dharmma ga(4)nakke [sautu 1] Sri [u*] 

Bomb. Gaz., Vol. I, pt. IT, p. 522, 

2 While editing the Mathi inscription of the Yadava king Krishna, of Saka 1176, I had 
to restudy the chronological position of Singhana’s reign; Epigraphia Indica, Vol. 
XXVIII, part vii, No. 49. It is seen from afew authentic records that Singhana’s 
reigu actually commenced in A, p. 1197-98, Thus viewed, there would be nothing 
unusual in this Adaki epigraph citing his 45th regnal year. On ibe contrary, it offers 
additional piece of evidence in favour of ihe earlier commencement of Singhapa’s reign. 


ANA ao FF wN 
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TRANSLATION 


May it be auspicious! Hail! In the 45th year of the illustrious king Sim- 
ghanadéva who bears the titles, Yadava-Narayana (Krishna of the Yadava linea- 
ge) and Pratapachakravarti (Supreme sovereign of Prowess) and the eyclic year 
Sobhakrit, on the 5th day of the dark fortnight of the month Ashadha, Wednes- 
day, a gift of one ladle of oil on every oil-mill was made for burning a perpetual 
lamp before the god Chenna-Paréva of the Koppa Jindlaya in the southern part 
of the illustrious town of Adakki, by the Mummuridandas, Ubhaya Nana Désis, 
the local chief and the representatives. May it be auspicious ! 


INSCRIPTION NO. 13 
(Found on a stone in a mosque at Adaki) 


This fragmentary inscription was detected on a broken piece of stone at 
Adaki. The stone was being used as a stepping stone for the entrance into the 
Kadim (old) Jumma Masjid (mosque). As the slab bearing the document was 
being trampled down for years, the writing had become largely effaced and ille- 
gible. It could be gathered that this was only a fragment of a bigger inscribed 
tablet. But I was not able to trace the other portion or portions of the slab 
in spite of my search. So I had to content myself with whatever could be 
gathered from the fragment. 


It may be seen from the text given below that it was not possible to 
make out the record in continuous lines. Only afew words and expressions 
here and there were legible and they have been reproduced here. In between 
them many words and lines must have been lost. The inscription is engraved 
in Kannada characters of the 12th century a. p. 


Considering the abject condition to which the inscription had been 
reduced, the light received from it is more than what could be expected. 
Though the king’s pragasti appears to have ended with the Sanskrit phrase as 
in some earlier records of this collection, the language of the record seems to 
have been mainly Kannada. In the earlier portion, the epigraph seems to 
describe a feudatory chief who bore the title Mardaléévara-vedarhga (the 
gallant among the feudatory chiefs). Afterwards we meet with the familiar 
pragasti of the Southern Kalachuri rulers of Karnataka. The name of the 
Kalachuri king to whose reign the record seems to belong, is well- 
preserved, He is Raya-Murari Sovidéva, the same of inscription No. 11. 
As the epigraph prays for his long life, it is clear that he was ruling the 
kingdom at the time. Sdvidéva ruled from a. p. 1167 to 1176. So the record | 
must have come into existence during this period. 
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Subsequently, the inscription refers to the Madéviya Piriya Basadi at 
Adakki. This indicates that the town of Adakki must have contained another 
big Jaina temple which was designated after Madévi or a ‘great queen. Who 
this ‘great queen’ was, we are not in a position to say. The inscription 
evidently belonged to this temple and after its destruction it must have been 
cast about and mutilated. I was not able to find out even the probable site 
where this distinguished temple stood at one time. Its ruin hud been effected 
so completely. 


Proceeding further, we get some clue regarding the object of the 
document. The expression ashtavidhdrchane and the reference to the Five 
Hundred of Ayyavale put together help us in reconstructing the context on the 
lines of inscription No.11. The local representatives of this commercial corpora- 
tion seem to have made a gift for the eightfold worship, etc., of the deity in the 

‘Jaina temple spoken of before. Unfortunately, the name of the deity and all 
other detuils of the gift are completely lost. 


TEXT 
seceee se eeeees Mamdalégvara-vedamga...... 
weatauawbenecee Sanivarasiddhi Giridurggamalla 
ee Giants nimadi-samasta-prasasti-sahi- 
tarh Raya-Murari Sovidevah sthiram 
DIV AG W ess rnnctenes dense nade epaeamehvebare 


COM COREE ECO dere en ore ned essanesrteen ses seseseneH Desens 


Adakkiya Madéviya Piriya basadiya............ 


sececeee ee BSNGAVIGD-APCHANE.......cceseee eee 
Cee cecccscevececcs Srimad ie Ayyavaley-aynit- 
Axsstracr oF CONTENTS 
cidvesuseeds the gallant among the feudatory chiefs .........ssesecseerevesseesens 


May he live for ever—Raya-Murari Sovidéva, who bore all the distinctive 
epithets and titles, such ag Sanivarasiddhi (master of Saturday victory ), Giridur- 
gamalla ( wrestler of the hill forts) .............00se08 tesabedydutinnd aa dans neertarieuanieaeasas 


(The representatives of) the illustrious Five Hundred of Ayyavale 
(made « gift) for conducting the eightfold worship (of the deity ) in the great 
Jaina temple of Madévi (or the great queen) at Adakki, 
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INSCRIPTION NO. 13 
(Found in o temple at Malkhéd) 


This inscription was detected in the Némindtha temple at Malkhéd.? 
It was engraved on a pillar of the madhyamandapa (central hall) of the 
sanctuary. The writing is not well preserved, having been damaged and worn 
out in some places. The inscribed area of the pillar measures about 14 by 10.5 
inches. The document contains 19 lines, of which the last line is made up 
of a series of the auspicious letter Sri, The characters are Kannada and 
evince normal features of the period. 

It may however be noted that the mode of the letters is rather cursive 
and they slightly resemble the script of the Telugu country. Adverting to 
orthographical traits, that of doubling the consonant in a conjunct letter 
formed of 7 is retained. The language is Sanskrit and the composition is 
prose. The writing is generally free from errors, except for the confused use of 
the sibilants in the following instances; mdshé for -mdsé in 1. 2, Sanwvdré for 
Sanivaré in |. 8, vadisvara for vddisvara in |. 12, and shishya for sishya in 1. 15. 


The epigraph commences directly with the mention of the date. It is 
dated the Saka year 1314 current and the cyclic year Angira, the 10th tithi of 
the dark half of the lunar month Phalguna, Saturday. The date is not regular 
and some error appears to have crept in while recording it. The citation of 
the Saka year seems to be incorrect. The cyclic year Angira or Angirasa 
corresponded with the Saka year 1314 expired or 1315 current. If we make 
this correction, the date would be regular in its other details. Then its 
Christian equivalent would be a. p, 1393, February 22, Saturday. 


After this comes a reference to the Némindtha Chaityalaya. It is follow- 
ed by the pragasti of a line of Jaina pontiffs who belonged to the Mila 
Samgha, Kundakunda anvaya, Balatkadra gana and Sarasvati gachchha. These 
teachers bore the titles, Raya-raja[guru}, [Marndalajcharya, Mahavada- 
vadisvara, Rayavadi-pitimaha, Sakula-vidvajjana-[chakravarti ] and Saiddhanta- 
charya. Then we are introduced to two teachers, namely, the illustrious 
Pijyapaida Svami and his favourite disciple Vidyainanda Svami. The purpose 
of the record is disclosed in the concluding portion, It is the erection of the 
Nishidhi or post-mortem memorial in honour of the second of the teachers 
named above in the central hal] of the Néminatha temple itself. 





1 Ina former context ( above p. 195) I have observed that Malkhél is mentioned as Male. 
yakhéda in the insoriptiuns of the area, of the 12th century aud later, Au earlier allusion 
to this place is however found in an epigraph at rankdr, dated the Chélukya Vikrama 
year 19, Bhava, corresponding to a, p. 1U9t-95, In course of rec .unting various deities 
in the vicinity of Bankar, this record refers to the god Bontéévara of Malikéda. This 
form of the place-name as well as its deity are both inter esting. 


Ante 
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As may be seen presently from the following discussion, the inscription 
is supremely important in more than one respect. But unfortunately, :it does 
not furnish many details regarding the two teachers specified above or their 
spiritual lineage. In regard to the titles enumerated above, it may be noted that 
they appear to be rather popular during this period; for they figure with some 
variations in the praéastis of more than one eminent line of teachers.’ For 
instance, the pontiffs of the lineage of Chiarukirti Panditadévachirya of 
Sravana Belagola bore among others all the titles mentioned above" excepting 
the last one. The teachers who belonged to a branch of this line subsequently 
founded at Sangitapura or Haduvalli in the North Kanara district, also claimed 
these titles.* One more instance indicating the popularity and prevalance of these 
titles is found in the Kap copper-plates of Keladi Sadasgivaniyaka, dated a. p 
1556. In this record Dévachandra, a preceptor of the Krainir gana and 
Tintrint gachchha is associated with these titles.* 


The erection of the Nishidhi or post-mortem memorial recorded here 
is rather peculiar and this subject deserves scrutiny. The word Nishidhi is spelt 
differently as Nisidi, Nisidhi, ete. The Nishidhis, generally speaking, represent 
such structures as are constructed on the site where a follower of the Jaina faith 
died or where his mortal relics were cremated or buried.’ But our inscription 
explicitly states that the Nishidhi of Vidyananda Svami was set up in (the form 
of) the central hall of the Néminitha temple. There are reasons to believe 
that the Nomindtha temple must have been in existence prior to the 14th 
century A. D., the date of the record. The temple might have been renovated 
by the time of the record and on this occasion the central hall of the renovated 
temple might have been dedicated to the sacred memory of the deceased pontiff. 
It is unlikely that the physical remains of the teacher were buried in the 
precincts of a public place of worship like the present temple existing from 
earlier times, and a structure was built on the spot. 


If the above surmise be correct, it looks as if this is a strange and unique 
move of erecting the Nishidhi, not known previously. But a careful stany of the 
1 These titles with a alight eatiation are associated with the teachier Hémaséna figuring 
in an inscription from Mulgund, dated Saka 1342, Sarvari or circa A. p. 1420; An, Rep, 
on 8. I, Epigraphy, 1926-27, App. F, No. 95. This Héwaséna, as his name suggests, 
might have belonged to the Séua gana and he was, most probably, a later disciple in 
the eminent line of precepturs from Chandrikivata, disoussed previously; see above, 
pp. 13+ ff. 
2 Sarana Sahitya, Vol. III, Nos. 10-11, p. 635. See also South Indian Insoriptions, 
Vol. VII, No. 247, 
Karnataka Sabjanuiésanan (revised edn, ) p. 471, 
Ep. Ind., Vol, XX, p. 94, 
Annals Bh, Or, Res. Inst, Vol, XIV, p. 264, 
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epigraphical evidence available on this point would show that this impression is 
unjustified. A good number of instances from the inscriptions at Sravana Belg- 
ola may be cited in support of the above view. These instances prove that it 
was 8 practice in those days to set up Nishidhi memorials by associating them 
with a part or the whole of a sacred structure, such as a mandapa or a pillar of 
a temple. Nos. 126, 128, 129, 254, 258, 8362 and 389, among others, of the 
inscriptions of Sravana Belgola,’ will not only illustrate but support the above 
thesis, This topic has been discussed more elaborately earlier in Part’ I, 


Now we shall concentrate our att+ntion on the history of the Jaina 
church at Malkhéd and see if the present record could shed any light on its 
dark aspect. As shown elsewhere, Malkhéd must have been a great centre of 
Jainism from the early times and many a religious teacher of eminence must 
have flourished here, But in the present pitiable state of disruption and decad- 
ence of the Jaina fuith no connected and authentic information could be gather- 
ed in respect of the line or lines of teachers that flourished here. During 
my tours in this area and visits to this place I collected some odd bits 
of information. Subsequently, with a view to verify my information and focus 
some reliable light on it, I wrote to a few eminent scholars interested in these 
studies. But the replies I received from them were disaj:pointing. Nobody 
seemed to be in possession of at least a few facts regarding a portion or portions 
of the ecclesiastical history of the place. So I have to fall back on my own 
resources and make the best of what scanty material is available from my 
collection and study, 


Leaving aside the semi-legendary accounts which connect the great 
teachers Kondakunda aud Akalanka with this place, we have to give some cre- 
dence to the consensus of local traditions which attribute the foundation of a 
line of pontiffs in this place by Jinaséna Bhattaraka, the reputed teacher of 
the Rashtrakiita king Amdghavarsha Nripatunga who lived in the 9th century 
A.D, Jinaséna probably belonged to the Séna section of the Mila Samgha.* 
The details regarding the gana and gachchha of his spiritual lineage are not 
known. We do not know how long the line of pontiffs founded by Jinaséna 
continued to function. Butit appears to have come to an end after some 
generations, 

Subsequently, another line of teachers seems to have established itself 
at Malkhéd some time by the 13th century a. p.,if not earlier. This line, in all 
probability, was associated with the Baldtkara gana and Sarasvati gachchha of 
the Mila Sarhngha and Kondakunda anvaya. The present record furnishes the 
james of two teachers of this line, They are Pijya; ada and his disciple Vidya- 


1 Ep. Carn, Vol, II. 
2 Kannada Sahitya Parishat Patrike, Vol. XII, p. 238, 
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nanda, Meagre though this information, it is based on epigraphic evidence and 
thus helps us to extend our vision on both sides. 


Even to the present day, Malkhéd is supposed to be the headquarters of 
a line of Jaina gurus who wield some influence among the Jaina community of 
these parts. Though divested of much of their former dignity, they have preserv- 
ed some traditions. It would be useful to examine them carefully with a view 
to glean any possible links for the pontifical history of Malkhéd. We-may note 
with great relief in the first instance that the Malkhéd gurus are addressed by 
the term Balutkaraguna. This expression undoubtedly is acorruption of the 
designation Balaitkara gana. Reading through this tradition we can surmise 
that the present gurus of Malkhéd are the spiritual descendants of the line 
of teachers who belonged to the Bualatkira gana. As Balatkira gana formed 
part of the Mila Samgha and Kondakanda anvaya and was associated with the 
Sarasvati gachchha, we can fill in these details also in the account of their lineage. 


The present line of Malkhéd gurus claims its foundation by the pontiff 
Abhinava Némichandra Siddhantukirti Bhattdraka. But surprisingly enough, 
their pattavali commences with the preceptor Vidyananda Svami. The pattavali 
of the Malkhéd gurus in my possession was taken down as it was recited by 
a priest of the Némindtha temple at Malkhéd some twenty years ago. As the 
priest was nota well-educated person, one might doubt its authenticity. So 
its accuracy is not beyond question. The succession of teachers may not 
be reliable and many names might have been conveniently left out. Inspite 
of my thus being conscious of its deficiencies, I have to use itin the present 
discussion; because it is the only source so far available to me on the subject. 
The list of the Malkhéd pontiffs according to the pattavali runs as follows: 
The sequence of names may not necessarily denote direct succession in all cases. 
1 Vidyananda Svami; 2 Némichandra Siddhantakirti; 8 Buddhisagara; 
4 Mantravidi Dévéndrakirti; 5 Danda Dévéndrakirti; 6 Chandrakirti: 7 Mahén- 
drakirti; 8 Sridhanakirti; 9 Davéndrakirti; 10 Rajéndrakirti; 11 Ratnakirti, 


The preamble to the pattivali contains the formal pragasti of these 
teachers, which may be recorded here. It is thus: Nija-ghatika-sthana-Dilli- 
Malayadri-Vijayanagara-Varamga-Patta-Pornbuchcha-Chaturvidha-siddha-sirmha- 
sanidhiévara.’ Here the place-name MalaySdri stands for Malkhéd. The other 
items in the pragasti have been commented upon at some length earlier in 
Part I. Vidyananda Svami is referred to in the pattivali as Srimad- 
Abhinava-Gajapati-Vadi-Vidyananda-Svami. In another version of the praéasti 








1 Ibave discussed elsewhere the significance of the expression Siddhasimh&sana and 
suggested its Jaina association; vide p, 195 above. It is however not utlikely that the 
conception is influenced by the Tantric cult wherein prominence is given to the Siddhas 
For the Tantric influence on Jainism, see Jaina Iconography, pp. 183-84, 
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noted down by me at Aland, Némichandra Siddhintakirti (No. 2 of the above 
list) is given the epithets, Srimad and Abhinava, and he is represented as the 
originator of the present line of Malkhéd pontiffs, 


This Némichandra Siddhantakirti appears to have been a prominent 
personality. His title ‘Siddhantakirti, which may be contrasted with the 
unostentatious name of his predecessor Vidyinanda Svami, and the suffix 
‘kirti’ in particular, which was subsequently adopted by his successor disciples, 
suggest that he might have introduced some important Jand~mark in the 
traditions of the order. 


I am now inclined to identify Vidyananda Svami of the present record 
with his namesake who figures at the top of the above list of pontiffs of Malkh- 
6d. My reasons for this identification may be enunciated as follows. Like 
Vidyananda of the Malkhéd pattavali, Vidyananda of our inscription must 
have held a high position in the monastic order of the Jaina church, as may be 
seen from the dignified titles of his line. Both of them were members 
of the same spiritual lineage. Vidyinanda of the inscription belonged to the 
Mila Samgha, Kondakunda anvaya, Balitkara gana and Sarasvati gachchha. Vid- 
yananda of the pattavali also must have owned the same spiritual distinction as 
indicated by the significant designation Balutkaraguna of the Malkhéd pontiffs 
preserved till the present day. This identification would receive further support 
even from the imperfect details of the pattavali, which need not be adduced as 
a prima facie argument against the hypothesis. 


Happily, by a strange stroke of coincidence, some more sidelight is 
forthcoming in respect of our teacher Vidyananda, This light is particularly 
welcome, and all the more so, because it emerges from another reliable epigra- 
phical source which is not only thoroughly contemporary, but is also discovered 
in the same region of Hyderabad. This epigraph was found at Tér in 
the Osmanabad District.* It is incised on the pedestal of an image of 
Parévanatha ina Jaina temple.? In view of the importance of the epigraph 
in our present discussion and for convenience of reference I may give the 
following relevant extract from its text: 

1 Svasti [i*) Sti Saks 1313 [Prajapati }sarnvaschharé Philguna 
vadi 11 Budhavaré 
2 Sri-Milasamghiya-Sri{ Vardhamana }svami-chaityalaya- -krita-j ‘Jirpns- 

8 ddharé samayate Siddhintacharya- Srimat-Pajyapida-avaminarh priya 
4 a1 8  jishye-Sri-Vidyanende-evéminim... 
5 


% -paduka 
a a a 
This district is contiguous to the Gulbarga District wherein Malkhéd is situated, 
. H. Khare: Sorceus of the Mediaeval History of the Dekkan, Vol. IL, pp, 82-83, 


1 
2 G 
42 
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The above record is dated the Saka year 1318 and the cyoclic year 
Prajipati, the 11th titht of the dark fortnight of the lunar month Philguna, 
Wednesday. The writing is damaged in the latter portion and so its purport 
is not fully known. But its object appears to be to record the installation of 
the sandals of the revered teacher Vidyainanda Svami, favourite disciple of 
the illustrious teacher Pajyapida Svimi. These sandals, we are further 
informed, were received in the Jaina temple of Sri-Vardhamana at Tér on 
the occasion of its renovation. 


A close comparison of the essential details concerning Vidyananda 
Svamis, furnished by the Malkhéd and Tér records, will show that the two must 
be one and the same individua). The date of the Tér record is regular and its 
Christian equivalent corresponds to a. D. 13892, March 20, Wednesday. It may 
be reasonably assumed that Vidyananda had died before this date and so his sacred 
relics were brought over to Tér from Malkhéd for commemoration. Over a year 
further might have elapsed by the time of the Malkhéd record, when as shown 
above, & Nishidhi memorial was set up in his honour by dedicating the central 
hall of the Néminitha temple to his holy name. These events testify to the 
high sense of veneration cherished by the Jaina community of these parts 
towards the teacher Vidyananda Svimi in particular and the spiritual line of 
Malkhéd pontiffs in general, 


We may also take note here of another eminent Jaina teacher by name 
Vidyainanda Svimi figuring in an inscription on stone standing in the Paréva- 
natha Basti at Kaikini," Bhatka] Pétha, North Kanara District. The epigraph 
speaks highly of a devout follower of the Jaina religion, named Payanna who 
constructed a temple dedicated to Pargvanitha at Kaikini and made a gift of 
land for the same. This Piyanna was the favourite disciple of Vidyananda Svami 
who belonged to the Balatkara gana and Sarasvati gachchha, The inscription 
is dated Saka 1340 or a. D. 1417 and it is not known if the preceptor Vidya- 
nanda Svami was living at the time. If we consider this as the date of Payanna, 
the teacher Vidyananda may be taken to the previous generation. This would 
make the Vidyananda Svamis of the Kaikini and Malkhéd records contempora- 
neous. Noting this fact along with the common details of the monastic 
order of the two teachers, it may not be wrong to suggest their identity. 


TEXT 
1 Svasti [l*] Sake 1313 pravartiamainé AMgi- 
2 ra-sanivatsaré Phalguna-mash(s)é krishna-pakshé dasa- 
. (8a)mya- 
8 mi [8(S)anijvaré kanaka-kalaga-bhisura-Jindévara-sada- 


1 Karnatak Insoriptions, Vol. I, No. 41. 
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4 né subhagarh-bhavi[ shnu }-madhya-parisaré Sri-Né- 

5 [mi] natha-chaityalayé Sri-Mila-Samghé Bal&- 

6 tkara-gal né] Sarasvati-gachchhé reer 
7 ; 


d-dnvayé amarhda-chid-dnamnda ......... : 
[ Lines 8-10 are damaged. | 
TDS Sets sa te, Riyaraja[guru]......... 


12 [ Mandala Jchiirya-Mahavada-vaidie( § ware Raya- 
13 vadi-pitimaha Sakala-vidvajjana-[ chakravartti ]}- 
14 Saiddharht-acharyya-Srimat-Pijyapada-sva- 

15 minarh priya-sh($ )ishya-Srimad-Vidyanamda- 
16 [svaminarm ] nishidhir =iyam karapita .... 


Lv secetie es s(§)ubham bhadram .......... 
18 damaged, : 
19 Sri Sri Sri Sri Sri Sri Sri [ u*] ‘ 


Asstract oF Contents 


Hail! In the Saka year 1813 current and the cyclic year Amgira, 
on the tenth day of the dark fortnight of the month Philguna, Saturday, in 
the Néminitha Chaitydlaya, with its central hall growing ever beautiful, 
being the abode of Lord Jina and resplendent with the golden pinnacle, 
this Nishidhi was set up in the name of the illustrious teacher Vidydnanda 
Svdmi, the favourite disciple of the eminent preceptor Pajyapida Svaimi, who 
belonged to the reputed Mila Sarngha, Baldtkara gana, Sarasvati gachchha 
and the distinguished Aundakunda anvaya and bore the titles, Raya-raja-[ guru] 
(the royal preceptor) Mandalachirya (ecclesiastical head of the region), 
Mahavada-vadisvara (the supreme advocate of his doctrine in great polemic 
contests), Raya-vadi-Pitimahs (the grand father or Brahma among the royal 
disputants), Sakala-vidvajjana-chakravarti (the sovereign ruler among all the 
learned ) and Saiddhantacharya (the great exponent of the established doctrine 
of Jina). May it be auspicious. May it be all glorious. 


INSCRIPTION NO. 15 
( Found on the back of un image at Tengali ) 


This inscription was discovered at Tengali, a village about four 
miles from Malkhéd. It was incised on the back of a Tirthankara image 
lying near the temple of Panduranga, The image was made of soap-stone 
and measured about 8 inches in height and 6 inches in breadth, 


¢ The epigraph is a short label inscription made up of six lines. It ia 
engraved in round and handsome Kannada alphabet of about the 13th century 
4.D, The inscription is not dated, The language of the record is Kannada, 
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The record states that the image was caused to be made by Bammadéva, 
a lay disciple of the preceptor Nagavira Siddhaintadéva who belonged to the 
Vandiyir gana of the illustrious Yapaniya Sarngha. As it was a common practice 
in those days, the image might have been offered as a gift to a local temple and 
adorned it either as the central figure or an auxiliary piece. 


In the course of my survey of the antiquities at Tengali, I could not 
discover many vestiges of the Jaina faith and had to satisfy myself with this 
single piece of Jaina sculpture. But after my perusal of the present inscription. 
I gathered the impression that this village must have contained at least one 
Jaina temple in the period of the 12th-13th century a.p. This impression wag 
justified not only by the evidence of the present sculpture, but also by a reference 
toa Jaina temple found in another inscription of the place (No. 16). It is 
clear therefore that the present image was associated with the Jaina temple 
mentioned in the following epigraph or a different shrine situated in the 
jocality. It has to be observed that no trace of such a temple or temples is 
available at present and it must have been completely destroyed in the later age. 


Nothing is known about Bammadéva, the donor of the image. But it 
may reasonably be inferred that he was a local chief of some status. Not many 
details are disclosed by the record regarding the preceptor Nagavira Siddhanta. 
déva also. We do not know from which place he hailed. But his connection 
with the Vandiyir gana furnishes some clue regarding his identity. This gana 
is already known to us from an inscription at Adaki (No.9). But the addi- 
tional information which we get from the present inscription is that this gana 
was a constituent of the Yapaniya Sarngha, 


Yapaniya Samgha along with four other sects of the Jaina ascetic 
order was considered heterodox in -the later days of the faith. Butin the 
earlier days this sect functioned as an important institution and commanded 
much influence in Karnataka and other parts of South India. A large number 
of inscriptions on stone and copper containing references to the teachers who 
belonged to this sect have been discovered in many parts of Karnataka.’ But 
the existence of this sect in this part of the country during the 12-18th century 
is revealed for the first time by two epigraphs in the present collection, viz., 
the present inscription and the Adaki record (No. 9). It is very likely 
that the teacher Nagavira Siddhantadéva of the present record was connected 
with the spiritual line of the teacher Gunavira Siddhantadéva figuring in 
the Adaki inscription. This is suggested by the identity of their epithets and 
common name-endings, 


ke en nr A a, 


-1 Journal of the University of Bombay—Arts and Law, Vol. I, 1932-33, p, 224. 
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TEXT 
$ri-Yapaniya- 
Sa™ghada Va[ni* ]di- 
Yur-gganada Nagavira- 
Siddhanta-dévara guddam Ba- 
mmadévanu midisida pra- 
time [1*] Marngala-mahi-éri [ u*] 


a ark wh & 


TRANSLATION 


This image was causedto be made by Bammadéva, the lay disciple of 
the teacher Nagavira Siddhintadéva who belonged to the illustrious Yapaniya 
Samgha and Varhdiyir gana. May auspiciousness and great glory attend this! 


_ INSCRIPTION NO. 16 
(Found on a stone piece at Tengali ) 


This inscription was found incised on a piece of stone at Tengali near 
Malkhéd. The fragment bearing the epigraph was built into a dilapidated wall 
standing in front of the mosque known as Kari-masiti (‘black mosque’). The stone- 
piece measures 15.6 inches in length and 8.5 inches in breadth. It may be ob- 
served from the contents of the document that the inscription is fragmentary. 
The main portion of the record is lost and only afew lines at the end are 
preserved. These lines also are neither complete, nor do they run 
continuously. 


The epigraph is engraved in Kannada characters of about the 12th 
century 4.p. The language is Kannada. The important part of the document 
which should have contained information about the reigning king, the date 
and the circumstances of the gift, etc., is missing. The extant portion relates to 
some details regarding the boundaries of the gift land. It also refers to a few 
supplementary gifts, that seem to have been made on the occasion of the 
main gift. 

In the preserved lines of the inscription occurs the reference to a Basadi 
or Jaina temple. Meagre though this information, it carries much significance 
with it. It proves beyond doubt the existence of a Jaina temple in this 
locality during the 12th century a.p. This evidence coupled with that of the 
previous record shows how places which were once active abodes of the Jaina 
faith have been completely wiped out of all its traces. 

; In line 13 of the text there is a reference tothe Mahimandaléévara Vira 
Bibbarasa with whose approval the gift is said to have been made. This Vira 
Bibbarasa must be identical with his namesake who also figures as the approving 
authority in another inscription at Tengali, dated in a. p. 1106, the 31st regnal 
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year of the Western Chilukya king Vikramaditya VI. We may further 
recognize this Vira Bibbarasa as a scionof the Bana family, the members of 
which were ruling in these parts, first as the feundatories of the Chalukyas of 
Kalyana, and subsequently under their successors, the Kalachuris. A. good 
number of epigraphs collected by this author at Tengali and Kalagi, furnishes 
interesting details concerning these Bana rulers. It seems two brothers named 
Chandarasa and Bandarasa, claiming their descent in the lineage of the mythi- 
cal hero Bana, son of Bali, carved out for themselves a small principality consist- 
ing of one hundred villages in the region of Mannedadi Thousand sometime in the 
10th-1ith century. The area of Ternguli Seventy, apparently mide up of seventy 
villages, was included in this principality which was termed Khindava-mandala. 
“These chiefs distinguished themselves by the epithets, Banavarngodbhava 
(born in the lineage of Bana) and Khandava-mandaladhisvara ( overlords 
of the region of Khandava-mandala). They also bore the epithet Durmukha- 
kshitipala-labdha-vara-prasida (those who had secured the gracious boon of king 
Durmukha), the significance of which is not clear. Vira Bibbarasa was an early 
member of this family who distinguished himself by his valour, philanthropy and 
religious fervour. Another renowned member of a later date was Vira 
Gonkarasa who was a subordinate of the Western Chilukya king Taila III in 
a. D. 1162, Vira Gonkarasa’s son Udayaditya and Vira Gonkarasa, son of Vira 
Kalarasa who must be another chief of the sume family, figure jointly as donors 
in an inscription at Kalagi of the reign of the Kalachuri ruler Réiya-Murari 
Sovidéva, dated in a, Dp. 1173. The Banas are a conspicuous family of chiefs who 
played a subordinate réle in the political history of South India from the 8rd to 
the 16th century a.p. They had spread into various branches and _ settled 
themselves in parts of the Andhra Doga, Tamil Nad and Mysore State.2 But 
the present family which may be designated the Banas of Khandava-mandala has 
been brought to light for the first time by the inscriptions of this area. * 
I may incidentally point out here the presence of a member of the 
Bana family in an unfamiliar region, which has remained unnoticed so 
far. In an earlier context I have reviewed a few Jaina inscriptions from 
Lakkundi,® in the Gadag taluk, Dharwar Dt. On the base ofa pillar in the 
Nannéévara temple in this village is incised an inscription which states that 
the rows of pillars in the said temple were ordered to be prepared by Dévalabbe 
of the Hebbana family.‘ Some members of the Bana extraction describe 
themselves as the Per-Banas or Heb-Banas, i. e., Great Banas. Such 





1 ‘The Banas in South India’; Journal of Indian History, Vol. XXIX (1951), pp. 153 ff, 

2 ‘The Banas of Khandava-mandala'; Journal of Orien'al Research, Vol. XXI, 
Parts I-IV, pp. 98-101. 

8 See pp. 140-41 above. 

4 An. Rep. on 8, I. Epigraphy, 1926-27, Appendix F, No. 47. 
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references are met with particulary in the inscriptions of the Telugu country. 
The advent, however, in the Gadag area, of Dévalabbe who evidently belonged 
to the family of Great Binds, cannot be explained at present for want of 
adequate information. 


The names of four villages are met with in the portion of the epigraph 
under review. They are Hiriya-Jambuge, Dandahatti, Kéravara and Temguli, 
These may easily be identified with the present day villages Jambigi, Dandoti, 
KG6ravar and Tengali respectively. The first three villages are within the radius 
of a few miles from Tengali and Malkhéd. As I have shown elsewhere Dandaha- 
tti, according to the tradition, formed part of the great metropolis of the Rash- 


trakita emperors, identified with modern Malkhéd. Tengali isthe provenance 
of the two inscriptions, Nos, 15 and 16. 


TEXT 

Lo ceeseeeeeeeeveeeee = G-Karmchavalladim temkalu 

Dre vegtcth aac aoa kala karhba 1350 a-virirh ternka basadi- 

Bo sesseseeeseeees Gavaréévara-totadimn badagalu Bhogéévaradévara 

ett otenameaaees halli Hiriya-Jarhbugeya prabhu ma- 

DB. hyceycetnreeintge lu krayarh-gorndu [bi ]ta keyi Nagimarasa 

Cie tava cpnideatcaitts srimad-Darndahattiya Mahiprabhu Nagara- 

T° aiiiedaemasetine madiyarh priti-danavagi kotta keyi manne- 

Bose eeeseeeeeees- Dadagal = d-kala karnba 300 segolava- 

9 ..esceseeseeeeee lu kotta keyi chelleya-biviya sarisadalu 
1... coat cn imeenas dadim badagal = 4-kala karnba 450 mattam = a- 
11 ....... sees bta Keyl Koravarada batteyirnd = orhdu hu- 
125 ~cossatiniese te: prabhugalu kotta gadde Amranatha-dévara ba- 
1S: “spteteete encetang Srimanu-Mahimandalasvararh Vira-Bibbarasa- 
Ld. , wapueceovebacaise matiyim kotta kabbina tota gaddeya Bammadé- 
TS... Sovevecrepapenetes badagalu mattaru...mattav =<alli......... gereyir- 
LGs- scechad sateanuciass yan = 4-Temguliya Mahaprabhu Sovarasaru- 
UZ seesieivavicateeinss gakkarn Chaitra-pavitrakkam pijariy = agan-- 


Asstract or Conrsnts 

Lines 1-5: A Jaina temple to the south of the village, the garden of 
Gavarégvara, the god Bhodgéévara and the chief of Hiriya-Jarhbuge are 
mentioned. 

Lines 6-10: The Mahaprabhu (great chief) Nagarasa of the illustrious 
Darmdahatti is mentioned. 
é Lines 11-17: Reference is made to the route leading to the village 
Koravara and the god Amranatha. 

The illustrious Mahamandalégvara Vira Bibbarasa is mentioned. A gift 
by the Mahaprabhu Sovarasa of Termguli is referred to, , 
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INSCRIPTION NO. 17 
(Found in a temple at Harasir) 


This inscription was found at Harasir. It was incised on 4 large slab of 
stone set up in a neglected Jaina temple. Most of the record was damaged and 
worn out. <A few words and expressions that were legible here and there have 
been picked up and put together in the following text. The inscription must 
have been fairly big extending over a large number of lines, But on account of 
its effaced condition it was not possible to take proper account of them. I saw 
another slab of stone set up in the same temple, which, also, must have 
contained an inscription. But it was so completely wiped out that I could not 
make out even a single word in it. I learnt later on from the priest of the 
temple that he himself had wilfully rubbed out these inscriptions in desperation ; 
for he was constantly harassed by the treasure-hunting Bairagis on the one side 
and the residents of other communities in the village on the other. 


The inscription is engraved in Kannada characters of about the 12th 
century a. D. The language is Kannada. The epigraph commences with a 
prayer to the commandment of Lord Jina. Next it seems to have contained 
a genealogical account of the kings of the Western Chalukya dynasty of 
Kalyana, brought down to the reigning king Tribhuvanamalladéva or Vikramé- 
ditya VI. This seems to have been followed by a description of the Mahajanas 
of the place. It is gathered from other inscriptions in the locality that this 
village was an agrahdra in the 12th century A. D. and was known by the name 
Saleya Simala. After this we come across a lady named Kalikabbe and a 
member of the mercantile community, named Kalisetti. These persons figure in 
another contemporary record of the place, from which we know that the 
latter was the son of the former and that they were Vaigya by caste. It 
seems, they were Jaina by persuasion. Now comes the date portion most 
of which is unfortunately lost. The inscription mentions a regnal year of the 
king [Tribhuvana jmalladéva, and the cyclic year Dhatu. As the king reigned 
from A. D. 1076 to 1126 the cyclic year Dhatu was the one which corresponded 
with a.p. 1096-97. The king must have been residing at Jayantipura or 
Banavasi at that time as may be gathered from a reference to the place. The 
record also speaks of a faudatory chief, who bore the titles, Mahimandaléévara 
and Kopanapuravaradhigvara (overlord of the foremost town of Kopana which 
is s modern a Rapala in the Hyderabad State ). 


TEXT 


bhavyas SNEAK ines aeicsd dceseeeiersovsn 


| saneeeaneeeeees (Ohdtukyapratipe-chakri 
besceeseeceeoesseesesViPFO—~SAMEDLAGIM ... +00 
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tecesceeteneesetereeeeeceseereser OV ASEL [ 1*] 
Yama-niyama.............sssscccsesssesesees 


Shat—karma—nirata.........c.c.cccceceveseces 

sseeeeeeeee Gun Kalikabbegam.......... 
Sas aeinetenavewberays Kalisetti.............0000 
Melaviletsateneckens malla—déva—varshada 
.. neya Dhatu-samvatsarada.............. 
soegeees Jayanitipurada-nelevidi......... 
ianireiiuinteeenss Mahamandaléévaram 
Kopanapuravaradhigvaram............0..-+ 
segs Meadasenenteeeaunien guru-pid-dridhakarm 


SOO OSA Hen sreg Dee eed verges Dee Der ean ee seers Bannan oes 


Assrract or ConTents 

Hail! May it confer prosperity on all its faithful followers—the pro- 
foundly admired Commandment of Lord Jina whose feet are washed by the 
water which is the assemblage of rays shooting from the diadems on the crests 
of all the gods and the demons. 

The emperor of prowess of the Chalukya lincage.......ssescsseeere 

Hail! those who were endowed with the virtues of self-restraint, self- 
discipline, etc., and were engaged in the performance of the six-fold actions...... 

The virtuous Kalikabbe.............scssccccee++ Kalisettion...eseeee santa 


In the year of the king [Zribhuvana jmalladéva and the cyclic year 
Dhatu......... from his residence at Jayantipura 


The feudatory chief (who bore the title), lord of the foremost town of 
Kopana...........cseecee worshipper of the feet of the preceptor.......+-.ssseereresesene 


43 
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PART III 
Inscriptions in the Kopbal District 
INSCRIPTION No. 18 
(Found on a Stone at Kopbal ) 


This inscription was discovered at Kopbal, on a piece of white 
stone lying by the side of a tomb known as ‘Khidiralingana gori’ 
(Khadirlinga’s tomb) near the fort. When I visited the place subsequently, the 
stone was missing and could not be traced.’ The stone which contained the 
inscription in full originally, must have been bigger in size. But as may be seen 
from the contents of the epigraph, it was later broken and more than one of its 
sides mutilated. Consequently, the record has to be incomplete and fragment- 
ary. The maximum length and breadth of the stone piece measure 29 and 
25 inches respectively. 


The inscription is engraved in big characters carved deeply into the 
stone. The script is archaic Kannada of the 9th century a. p. The language 
is Kannada and the composition is in verse. The record consists of six lines of 
writing all of which are damaged to a greater or lesser extent. The partially 
preserved text of the cpigraph has retained remnants of two stanzas. One of 
them is in the Sarddlavikridita metre and the other in its cognate metre 
Mattébhavikridita. Of the second stanza remnants of only two lines are 
traceable. It is likely that the epigraph consisted of these two verses only. 


In that case, it may be inferred that we have lost only two complete lines of 
the record. 


Each line of the inscription on stone appears to have accommodated 
one entire hemistitch of the verse. As the syllabic contents and the quantity 
of the two metres represented here are fixed, we can easily find out the precise 
number and nature (short or long) of the letters that are lost in each line. 
This has been indicated by introducing suitable signs in the body of the 
text below, 


The epigraph commences with a reference to the illustrious king 
Nyipatunga Vallabha who, we are told, had destroyed all his enemies and was 
ruling the kingdom. The third and fourth lines of the first verse next speak 
of a warrior who encountered the enemy ina fight and attained the heaven. 
The first two lines of the second verse and, as a matter of fact, the whole of it 
appears to have been devoted to the praise of the great qualities of the hero 





1 In my recent visit to the place in 1955 I found the stone again. 
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who laid down his life for a noble cause. The inscription is thus of the nature 
of memorial documents which are engraved on what are known as hero-stones 
commonly met with in all parts of Karnitaka, 

The illustrious king Nripatunga Vallabha mentioned here must 
obviously be the great Rashtrakita emperor, Amdghavarsha Nripatunga, He 
reigned from 4. D. 814 to 877. As the record refers to his reign, it might 
be placed broadly within this period. The martyr appears to have been a 
person of some position and dignity. The circumstances of his death and all 
other details regarding the encounter which cost him his life are not known. 

The Rishtrakiita emperor Nripatunga was a great patron of Jainism 
and Kopana or Kopbal, the provenance of the record, was an eminent centre of 
the faith as revealed by a large number of inscriptions in the present collection 
and other sources also. It may be recalled that an allusion is made to this place 
in the work Kavirijamarga attributed to this emperor. It would thus be 


interesting to view the present record in this setting, though one might think 
that it has no proper bearing in the present scheme of our study. 


TEXT 
Svasti [1*) Sri-Nripatungavalla[ bha]-y ----~--~- 
dhvast-driti-naréndran = ale nelanam grijaiv - ~~ -[1*] 
prastavan = dal = id = endu talt =iridu matt = and =aji [yo] -- — 
prastutyarh padedarh suréndra-sukhamam vikranta - -~ —[u1*] 
vv ~ —ru-guy-aughan = appa pal dev =ill=ita]-~ - -- - 
vv many —~ kadanado............ ese bene 


om pont = 


‘TRANSLATION 
Lines 1-4. Hail! When the illustrious Nripatunga Vallabha, des- 
troyer of his enemies, was ruling the earth,...................+0....having decided 
‘this, verily, is the opportune moment!’ and having valorously put up an intensive 
fight on the field of battle on that day... ...the highly praised warrior 
attained the happiness of the lord of the gods... ashe 


Lines 5-6. sscceccseccoreeereee, WHO WAS & reservoir of great qualities 
seseonee sit the “encounter. . spcnasuicaeas 


INSCRIPTION No. 19 


( Found on a Hill-rock at Kopbal ) 


This inscription was found on the rock of a hill adjoining the fort area 
..at Kopbal. It is incised on the southern hill side of the gorge known as 
Chandramana Gudda (the hill of Chandrima). The rock is known as 
Chandrama Bandi and the gorge is also called Vanti Kolla or ‘Camel Vale’. 
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The record consists of six lines of writing. The letters are fairly big and neatly 
incised. The characters are Kannada of the 9th century a. p., which have still 
preserved their archaic traits. The language of the first four lines is Kannada 
and the composition is prose. The last two lines are composed in Sanskrit verse. 


The use of the cursive forms of the final m and + may be noted in 
the following words; sishyar in 1]. 2, mudipidar in 1. 4, chitramin 1, 5 and 
margajam in]. 6. The earlier orthographical mode which preferred retention of 
class-nasals to anusvira may be observed in a number of words; for example, 
entu in 1.1, dandu and Kundakunda in 1, 2. This feature becomes more 
pronounced in the combination of two words, when the preceding anusvara 
is changed to the nasal of the class to which the following consonant 
belongs ; for instance, érggan =tirtthakada in|, 3 and pala-kélan =taparh-geydu 
in 1.4. Similarly the convention of doubling the consonant after r may 
be detected in the expressions, Sarmwanandi and irggan (1. 3), huryydt 
(1.6), etc. In tirttha (1. 3), the reduplicated aspirate has been replaced by its 
unaspirate counterpart. We may note with interest the phonetic trans- 
formation of r to Jin the word zjdu derived from the root ir. The writing is 
appreciably free from errors. We may however note the following two small 
exceptions to this rule, sa(sam)nyasana (1.4) and kuryydt 9% (ch=chhri). 
The Sanskrit verse contained in lines 5-6 is in the Arya metre. 


The epigraph opens with the mention of the date in words which is the 
Saka year 808. Next it introduces the illustrious divine Sarvanandi, disciple of 
Ekachattugada Bhatdra. The object of the document is to record the death of 
the former under the vow of sarnnyasana. The closing verse describes in poetic 
language the eminence of Sarvanandi and ends with a prayer. 


The date is not verifiable in the absence of necessary details, Its 
Christian equivalent would roughly correspond to a.p. 881-82. The record 
does not furnish historical details regarding the teacher Sarvanandi. It is 
not known wherefrom he hailed. His spiritual lineage also is not stated in 
fall. The epigraph simply mentions his Kundakanda anvaya. The three essen- 
tials of the spiritual lineage of a teacher generally mentioned, are the Samgha, 
the gana and the gachchha. But they are conspicuously absent here. The 
omission appears to be natural; for, the practice of specifying a particular 
teacher in strict association with these details, was not fully evolved at this 
period. This view is confirmed by an examination of similar instances occurring 
in the epigraphical records of the early period. 


The divine Sarvanandi is not known previously and is disclosed 
for the first time by the present record. An inscription from Coorg refers to a 
teacher of the same name who was almost contemporaneous with the present 
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teacher. But he cannot be indentified with Sarvanandi of this record as the 
former is stated to have been the disciple of Sivanandi. Another consideration 
that goes against this identification is this. The Coorg epigraph’ shows that 
its Sarvanandi was living in a. p. 888, the date of the record; whereas according 
to the present inscription our Sarvanandi passed away in a. p. 881-82. 


The expression Ekachattugada Bhatdra which occurs as the name of 
Sarvanandi’s preceptor is rather queer. This could be neither his 
designation nor his title. It appears to be a sort of nickname by which 
he was popularly known. This nick-name was acquired by him probably on 
account of his association with an earthen vessel which he alwuys carried with 
him; as the expression ‘chattuga’ in the name may be connected with the 
Kannada word ‘chatti’ meaning an ‘earthen pot.’ The whole expression may 
therefore be rendered as ‘the monk of an earthen jar.’ 


Brief as the record is, it furnishes interesting information about 
the personality of sage Sarvanandi. He was a great ascetic and an able 
exponent of the Jaina doctrine. By his saintly character and constant practice 
of preaching he wielded supreme influence on the minds of the people. He 
does not seem to have originally belonged to this place, i. e., Kopana. Like 
many an ardent aspirant of the faith, he appears to have migrated to this 
town to spend his last days here; because, this place was esteemed as one of 
the most sacred centres of Jaina religion, and there prevailed the belief that one 
would attain emancipation from all worldly bouds by Jaying down one’s physical 
sheath here. 


This inscription has been subsequently published by the Archaeological 
Department, Hyderabad.? Since some of the main points in the record have 
not been properly dealt with in that publication, it would be worth while to 
discuss them here. Firstly, the Jast part of the third line of the epigraph has 
been read in that publication as, irggan =tirtthakkam = upakarigajag:. This has 
been interpreted as ‘having become a benefactor of the village and the holy 
spot.’ This reading of the text cannot be justified even according to the 
touched up photograph of the record published therein. So my reading runs 
thus; drggan=tirthakad =upakdrigaliyi, This may be rendered as ‘having 
obliged the people of the town by imparting the holy doctrine’. Tirtha or 
Tirthaka, here means ‘the holy doctrine.’ This interpretation, furthermore, is 
supported by the last verse which stresses the characteristic merit of the 
teacher by saying that he was engaged in preaching the holy doctrine 
incessantly. The former reading purports to make a distinction between ar 








1 Ind. Ant. Vol. VI, p. 103; Ep. Carn, Vol. 1, Coorg Inscriptions, No. 2. 
2 Hyderabad Archaeological Series, No. 12; Inscription No, 2. 
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(=town) and tirtha (=holy place), This is unwarranted, because Kopana was 
both dr and tirtha combined into one, and there is no reason to believe that such 
a distinction ever existed. Secondly, the word s/du in the same line has been 
translated as ‘having alighted.’ This is obviously wrong, because, the sense ‘to 
alight’ is conveyed by the root z/é and not by il. Here the form t/du is clearly 
derived from the root ir meaning ‘to stay, to reside’ and any number of instances 
of the phonetic transformation of r into |] can be cited from the epigraphical 
sources of the period. 


Now we go to the word mudipidar, which has been translated as 
‘completed the (vrata)’ in the publication, This does not hit the mark preci- 
sely. The root mudipu is often rendered to mean ‘to expire, to end one’s life, 
etc, The idea of death is more prominent in the expression than the idea of 
completion of the vow. This word occurs more commonly in the Jaina terminology 
and it has acquired a special significance of its own. Consequently, the word has 
assumed the nature of a Jaina technical term. The basic root is mudi and mudipu 
is its causal form with the suffix pu added on toit, on the analogy of the roots a/i-pu, 
tifi-pu, etc. This root has its parallels in the other sister languages of the 
Dravidian group, viz., Tamil and Telugu. The root both in its primitive as well 
as causal form generally means ‘to end. But according to the Jaina 
religious convention it is not merely ‘ending or dying. The expression is used 
to denote the death of a devout follower of the Jaina faith, who voluntarily 
undertakes a solemn vow to end his life by fasting so that he might free him- 
self once for all from the bonds of karma and thus accomplish his object by this 
act of self-denial. So, we shall be nearer the mark if we translate the word 
mudipidar as ‘attained final emancipation. The solemn vow according to the 
Jaina religious vocabulary is called samnyasana (1.4). It is also known as 
sallékhana and samddhi-marana. 

On account of the highly poctic idea conceived in it, the last verse 
deserves our special appreciation, Herein Sarvanandi is compared and contra- 
sted with Indra, the god of clouds and rain. By means of the material clouds 
Indra cools the heat of summer for the time being. But here is our Sarvanandi 
who, by his subtle and immaculate spiritual teachings and practices, perpetually 
quenches the heat of sinful actions. How unique is his personality ! 


TEXT 
1 Svasti (\*]Sri/Saka-varisha entuniira mitraneya, varisa- 
dandu Kundakund-dnvayada Ekachattugada-bhatadrara gishyar 
38 SriSarvvanandi-bhatarar =ill=ijdu airggan = tirtthakad = upa- 
kériga] = agi 
4 pala-kilan=tapar-geydu sa(sarh)nyasanan = nontu mudipidar [u*) 


we 
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5 Anavarata-éistra-dina-pravimala-chiritra-jaladharaié = chitram [\* ] 
6 duritanidigha-vighatarh kuryyat-éri (ch-chhri)Sarvvanandindrah tt 
Mamgalam [\*] 
TRANSLATION 


Lines 1-4, Hail! In the glorious Saka year, eight hundred and 
three, the illustrious teacher Sarvanandi Bhatara, disciple of Ekachattugada- 
Bhatara, of the Kundakunda lineage, having stayed here and graciously 
imparted the teachings of the holy doctrine to the residents of the town and 


after practising austeritics for a considerable time, attained final emanci- 
pation by the vow of Samnyasana. 


Lines 5-6. May this Indra, the illustrious sage Sarvanandi, destroy 
in a miraculous manner the heat of summer, namely, the sinful actions, by means 


of the clouds which are his immaculate practices, intensely purified by the 
incessant teaching of the holy scriptures! May it be auspicious! 


INSCRIPTION No, 20 
(Found on a Hill-top at Kopbal ) 

This inscription was discovered on the top of a hill in the mountain 
range near Kopba]. This hill is popularly known as Pallakki Gundu or 
Palanquin Boulder on account of a boulder shaped like a palanquin surmount- 
ing it. It was on this sume rock and by the side of the present inscription 


that a Minor Rock Edict of Asoka was discovered.’ Two fvoot-marks are 
carved out on the same rock near the present epigraph. 


The epigraph consists of only two lines of writing. It is incised 
in Kannada script. The language of the record is Kannada, The engraver 
does not seem to have had proper training, since he has betrayed his igno- 
rance by committing mistakes even in the few syllables of this brief record. 
The akshara fa does not bear traces of length and so itis better to read it 
as such though wrongly for fa. The inscription states that the foot ( =feet), 
that is to say, the foot-marks of the teacher Jatad-Singanandi were carved 


out by Chavayya. Itis quite plain that the foot-marks referred to in the 
record are those found near the inscription noticed above. 


The epigraph is not dated. The only means by which we can 
assign a date to it, though approximately, is the evidence of palaeo- 
graphy. On this ground we can place the inscription roughly in the 
- 10th century a. p. 

It is a common practice in this country to preserve the memory 
of the revered personages, particularly the spiritual teachers, in the 
form of their foot-marks. These figures are assumed to represent the 
sacred feet of those worthies and are worshipped as such by their 
"1 Hyd. Arch. Serie,No10. ee SS 
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disciples and devotees. Such foot-marks are generally carved at the spot 
where the revered persons spent apart or last moments of their life; and 
inscriptions furnishing details regarding them are incised nearby. This 
is one way of celebrating the memory of the deceased among the followers 
of the Jaina faith also and such memorials are termed the Nishidhis.’ 
Thus it becomes clear that the foot-marks on the hill described above perpe- 
tuate the memory of the teacher Jaté-Singanandi who seems have passed - 
away on the hill, under the vow of Sallékhand according to the Jaina 


religious custom, Chavayya” who engraved these foot-marks must have been 
a disciple or devotee of the tcacher. 


Now who is this Jata-Singanandi? An eminent teacher and scholar 
who is variously styled Jatila, Jaticharya and Jata-Sirhhanandi is known from 
literary sources in Sanskrit, Prakrit and Kannada languages. He is the 
author of a Sanskrit poetical work composed in the classical style, named 
Varangacharitam. This work has been lately edited and published by Dr. A. N. 
Upadhye. It is very likely that Jata-Singanandi of our epigraph is identical 
with the teacher Jata-Sirnhanandi of the literary fame. 


But this proposed identification presents one great difficulty and 
it is the chronological disparity. It is proved on substantial grounds 
that the author Jata-Simhanandi must have lived by the 7th century a. v.? 
Bat, as seen above, we can not assigna date earlier than the 10th century 
a. D. to Jaté-Singanandi of this inscription. Still there isa way out of this 
difficulty as suggested by the learned editor. It is to assume that the memory 
of the spot where the preceptor Jaté-Simhanandi breathed his last on the 
sacred hills of Kopbal was preserved in tradition by the succeeding generations 
and that a later devotee of the teacher desirous of setting up a memento in his 
name incised the foot-marks as well as the inscription on the hill.‘ 


TEXT 


1 Jata (&)}Simganamdi acharyyara padava 
2 Chavayyarh madisidam [u *] 


TRANSLATION 


This foot, i. e., foot marks, of the teacher Jatad-Singanandi, was 
catised to be made by Chavayya. , 
1 Ano. Bh. Or, Res. Inst., Vol. X1V, p. 264. 
2 This name might be an abbreviation of Chavundayya. 
8 Varangacharitam, Intro, p. 22. 
4 Ibid, p 23, 
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INSCRIPTION No. 24 
(Found in the Fort-wall at Kopbal ) 


This inscription was traced below an image at Kopbal. It was 
a loose image ofa Jaina ascetic seated in the Padma&sana posture, carved 
out on a rectangular slab of black stone. The image was built into the wall 
of a bastion of the fort near the well known as Danakana Bavi. Similar 
pieces of stone bearing inscriptions were found to have been built into 
the same sector of the fort wall. But as these records were inaccessible 
nothing could be made out about them. 


It was a general practice with the builders of Jaina temples to 
set up the image of a seated Jaina ascetic at the top of the main entrance 
of the Jaina sanctuary. This was evidently intended to serve the religious 
as well as architectural purpose. This idol represents the Jaina ideal of life 
and is symbolic of the faith. The figure is identified with the Jina and the 
piece of sculpture is particularly known as the Jina-bimba, Tradition confirmed 
by recent discoveries testifies to the existence of a large number of Jaina 
temples in the ancient town of Kopbal. So it would be reasonable to surmise 
that the piece of sculpture bearing the present inscription embellished 
one of these temples. Subsequently, when ruin and devastation visited this 
place, this stray piece of sculpture appears to have been utilised in the 
construction of the fort. It was a sheer chance that the sculpture with its 
inscription was conspicuously preserved till the present day. 


The epigraph consists of a single line. Its alphabet is Kannada, 
The characters which are neatly carved belong to the 10th century a. pb. 
The language is Sanskrit. The inscription purports to record an obeisance to 
the Jina-bimba or the figure of Lord Jina. 


TEXT 
i Om Jina-birabaya namab [1 *] 
TRANSLATION 
Orn | Obeisance to the image of Lord Jina. 


INSCRIPTION No. 
( Found in a Cave at Kopbal ) 
This inscription was discovered in a cave in the hills of Kopbal. 
The cave is situated, towards the south of the Pallakki Gundu of inscription 
-No. 20. The epigraph is engraved on the rocky wall of the cave facing its 
entrance. The record consists of eleven lines of which the first eight lines 
are of almost eyual length and the last three a bit longer. This Jack 
44 
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of uniformity in the engraving may be attributed to the rugged and uneven 
surface of the rook. 


The epigraph is engraved in characters of about the 11th century 
A. D., and they exhibit slightly archaic traits. The soript and the language 
are Kannada. The composition is partly prose and partly verse. The ortho- 
graphical convention of doubling the consonant in a conjunct letter after r is 
strictly adhered to. Preference is shown to the nasal member of the 
olass over anusvara, which, as observed in the case of inscription No. 19, is 
an earlier trend in orthography. The following are some instances to the 
point: Simhanandi, 1.2; band =tngint-, 1.5; 1.7; munindrar, 1.9; = iginr-, 
1,10; Sdntindtha, 11. Dental n is substituted for its cerebral counterpart 
while reduplicating the latter; e. g.. annanum in Il. 2 and 3. The root 
nega}, should really end in the Dravidian J. This position is correctly 
maintained in the present record. But it may be noted in this context that 
this root has almost invariably lost its original form, and is consistently 
written as nega} in almostall the other inscriptions under study and 
elsewhere also in the epigraphical records ranging from the 11th century 
onwards. We may note the earlier verbal forms ending in or in sddhisidor (1. 2) 
and geydor (1. 3). The past participle form ida in 1, 4, derived from the root 
ir, may be noted in this inscription also. The record is almost free from 
mistakes with the exception of the word pratishfe inl. 11. Simhanandi is 
written as Simhanandi also (1. 5). 


The epigraph commences straightway with the mention of the 
first year of the reign of the illustrious king Vikramaditya. Next we are 
informed that the revered teacher Sirhhanandi who was on fast for one 
month under the vow of Sallékhand attained consummation, that is to say, 
passed away. Five disciples whose names are specified, attended to his 
funeral ceremony. Then comes Kalyanakirti who, in all likelihood, was 
the properly initiated and direct disciple of the deceased monk. To 
perpetuate the sacred memory of his teacher he erected a temple on 
the spot where Simhanandi breathed his last. He also had this inscrip. 
tion engraved. The record gives some details regarding the monastic 
order of Sirnhanandi and mentions the names of a few members of this 
line. The last part of the inscription pays compliments to Kalydnakirti and 
mentions his meritorious acts. 


Now let us review the contents of the inscription critically in 
larger details. Considering all possibilities and the evidence of palaeography 
in ‘particular, Vikramaditya whose reign the epigraph refers itself to, might 
be” Vikramiditya V ofthe Western Chialukya house of Kalyana. He ruled 
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from 4, D. 1008 to 1015; and as the record refers to the first year of his reign, 
it may be assigned approximately to a. p. 1008. 


Though the record is not quite explicit on the point, there seems 
to ‘be little doubt regarding the spiritual order of the teacher Sirhhanandi. 
He belonged to the Désiga gana and Kondakunda anvaya. It is known that 
the Désiga gana was a section of the Mila Samgha. We may again ‘note 
here the laconic nature of the epigraph in furnishing not all the details 
as regards the lineage of the teacher. This may be due to the fact that 
such a convention had not yet fully evolved as we find it in the later 
period. The inscription mentions the names. of five teachers who evidently 
belonged to the spiritual lineage of Sirhanandi and were his predecessors of 
eminence. It is not clear if a direct succession in respect of them is meant here, 
The names of the teachers as furnished by the record, including Simhahandi 
and Kalydnakirti are as follows: 1) Ravichandracharya; 2) Gunasigara; 
8) Gunachandra; 4) Abhayanandi; 5) Maghanandi; 6) Sirbhanandi; and 
7) Kalyanakirti. From the high tribute paid to his memory in the epigraph, 
Sirnhanandi appears to have been a sage of great renown. He does not seem to 
have been a resident of the place and associated with any local monastery. The 
record specifically states that he came to the holy place and practised 
austerities. So he must have been an outsider like Sarvanandi of inscription 
No, 19. Like many other preceptors he must have sought fulfilment of the great 
ambition of his life, viz, freedom from physical bondage, in relinquishing 
his mortal coil in this supremely holy place. 

It is worth noting in this context that a good number of sculptures 
commemorating the demise of Jaina aspirants in this sacred place are found 
carved on the rock of the Gavimath hill and other places. All of them do not 
bear inscriptions. Still the testimony afforded by such Nishidhis is valuable 
for assessing the importance of the place. 


The epigraph does not disclose in clear terms the relationship 
of Kalyanakirti with Simhanandi. But we shall be justified in assuming 
that the former was the disciple of the latter. Kalyayakirti appears to 
have been an eminent divine and influential monk. He does not seem 
to have been present on the spot at the time of his master’s demise. 
But arriving there later he acquitted himself creditably. It was he who 
was responsible for the construction of the Jaina temple in honour of his 
preceptor and the setting up of this memorial inscription. The temple was 
erected on the spot where Simhanandi breathed his last. Kalyanakirti had 

already earned a good name and gratitude from the followers of the faith for 
"having installed an excellent image of Lord Jina at Bichchukunde. He 
was associated with the Jaina temple of Nigadéva, possibly at Bichchakunde, 
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which appears to have been under his charge. The last verse of the 
inscription further speaks of the installation of the image of Sdntinatha at 
Bichchukunde, It is not. clear if this installation is identical with the one 
alinded.to' before. It is likely that both the statements refer to one ‘and 
the: same event, because of the place where the installation took place 
being identical. Lastly, we may note the characteristic manner in which the 
Nishidhi memorial was set up for Sirhhanandi, viz., by erecting a temple on the 
spot where he passed away. 


The five disciples of Simhanandi who attended to the obsequies of 
the teacher are these: Sirhhanandi-anna, Matisigara-anna Naralokamitra, 
Brabmach&ri-anna and Svaémikuméra. From the suffix anna (brother) and 
kumdra (junior ) figuring in the names, they appear to have been junior members 
of the order under probation. ‘The supplementary place accorded to Svamikumara 
in the statement seems to indicate his secondary réle in the affair. 


Though devoid of poetic merit, the epigraph merits consideration as 
a piece of literary composition. The first three lines of the inscription are 
in prose and the rest of the epigraph is in verse. The metrical portion of 
the record contains six stanzas.’ Five of these are in the Kanda metre; and 
the remaining one which is the third in order, is in the Mattébhavikridita 
metre.” The honorific suffix tammadiga}], meaning ‘His Holiness’, applied 
to Sirhhanandi, is not commonly met with in the Kannada epigraphs. The 
more familiar expression used in such contexts is guruvadiga].® Tammadigal 
however, appears to have been more familiar in Tamil parts. Jagint-marana 
or Iigita-marana is a variety of the familiar vow of Sarmnyasana also known as 
Saliékhani or Samadhimarana.* Etymologically, it may be derived from the 
Sanskrit root ig, meaning ‘to desire’. The expression fittingly characterises 
the observance ; for the person who undertakes it, does so out of his volition. 


TEXT 


1 Svasti [ * ] Sri-Vikramadityana prathama-rajyadolu Sri-Simhanandi- 
tammadigal imgini-marana[ dol =4 ]- 
2 ondu tirhgalim sidhisi[ do Je [* ] Sti-Simbhanal ndi jannanurh Matisaigara 
dénnanun = Nara d— 
8 kamitranurh Brahmachiri-annanurh nélvarurh vinayarh-ge[ ydo }r [ Sv 
imi | kumaranurh 1 
4 Posatu Jinabirhbamarh piijise divijar = bBichchukundeyol = nirif si | ja jga- 
kk = esed = i da Nagadévana basadiyaKa- 
1 The editor of the Kannada Inscriptions of Kopbal has noticed only five stanzas. 
2 The editor of the above publication wrongly names the metre as Sardiilavikridita. 
8 Ep. Carn., Vol. II, Nos, 24-5, 33-4, eto. 
4 Vark&hgacharitram, Intro. p, 22, n, 2, 
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"' 5 lyanakirtti kirttige nontarh n{ 1*] 0 gahanam =o -niri{ sidan=u eh 
gal dri Jya mége Sirhhanandyacharyyarh band = imgini-mara—: 
“6 hath-geydod =asathgade Kalyfinakirtti Jinasisanamarh u [ 2 Mods- 
lirhid = irht = alavatta Desiga-gana-Sri-K ondakundanva[ y-a}- 
7 spadam = Achiryyar = avaryya-viryyar = anaghal r* ] Ohandetyantabr. 
sar = of pp-o }dav-ild =ant =avarirh balikke palaram 
8 karma-kshayarh-geydar = avudan = erhberh ba ik =itta sanda Ravichandr- 
achiryyarind = dliyol u [ 8* } Guna- 
9 s&gara-munipatigal Gunachandra-munindrar = A bhayanandi-munindrar = 
ggane-dipakar = enisida Maghanandigal nega dar=‘ba[li}kra- 

10 madindarm [1] [ 4*] Kadu-tapam = ihgini-marayadol = odglarh tave nontu 
Simhanandyacharyyar mudipid=edeyol bederhgam padedire madisi Jinéndra- 
chaityalayamam [5 *] 

11 Atisayade Sintinithana pratishte( the )yam Bichchukul nde jyol midi 
mahénnata-dharmma-karyyadimh § vasumatiyol Kalyanakirttimunipar _ne- 
galdar [ '¢*] 

TRANSLATION 


Lines 1-3. Hail! In the first year of the illustrious king Vikramidi- 
tya, His Holiness the illustrious Simhanandi attained the fulfilment of the 
vow of Voluntary Death which he practised for one month. 


The illustrious brother Sirhhanandi, brother Matisigara Naralokamitra 
and brother Brahmachari performed the funeral ceremony. Svamikuméara was 
also there. 

Verse 1. Kalydanakirti of Nagadévas Basadi deserves all praise in 
the matter—Kalyanakirti who had already distinguished himself having installed 
at Bichchukunde a unique image of Lord Jina, an object of adoration to’ 
the gods, 

Verse 2. Oh! how marvellous is the achievement of Kalyinakirti, 
who set up this memorial record of Lord Jina in honour of the great teacher 
Sirhhanandi who repaired tothe summit of this lofty mountain and attained 
his end under the vow of Voluntary Death renouncing everything. 


Verses 3-4. In the Désiga gana formulated of yore and in the lineage 
of Kondakunda, resplendent were those early divines, unsurpassed in prowess, 
free from sins and adept in the practice of the vow of Chindrayana. Subse- 
quently, a good many ascetics following their example destroyed the bondage 
of karma. How can I describe it in details? Afterwards, in their lineage 
- adorned latterly by Ravichandracharya, the monks, Gunasigara, Gugachandra,- 
Abhayanandi and Maghapandi, the illuminator of the order, diatinguighes 
themselves in succession, 
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Verses 5-6. The great monk Kalyanakirti earned renown in the 
world by his supremely righteous performances, having constructed a splendid 
temple in honour of Lord Jina on the spot where the sage Sirhhanandi 
attained final emancipation by wearing away the body under the rigorous 
austerities of Voluntary Death, and having installed in a marvellous manner 
the image of Santinitha at Bichchukunde. 


INSCRIPTION No. 23 
(Found on a pedestal at Kopbal ) 


This inscription was noticed on a mutilated stone pedestal of an image 
at Kopbal. The pedestal was lying near the well, known as Danakana Bavi, 
in the fort area. The image was missing and so it was not possible to ascertain 
its precise nature. The inscription is damaged and some of the letters have 
been irrevocably lost. The available portion of the epigraph consists of 
three lines, which are carved in tiny handsome alphabet. 


The characters are Kannada and the language is Sanskrit. The 
inscription contains no date; but it might be assigned approximately to the 
11th century A. D. on palaeographical considerations. 


The record is a label inscription. It purports to be that the image 
was a gift to the Jaina temple named Kuga Jinadlaya, The gift seems 
to have been made by one [Ma ]chidéva in memory and for the merit of 
the deceased [Sa ]mariya who was most probably the former’s father. 


At the end of the epigraph is engraved the expression, ‘Pargva’. 
This term evidently is an abbreviation of Parévanitha, the name of a 
Tirthankara. From this we might infer that the pedestal belongs to the lost 
image of Parévanitha, This image might have been one of the twenty-four 
Tirthankaras, which were installed in the Kuéa Jinadlaya. This surmise 
is further supported by the next inscription which in the same manner seems 
to refer to another Tirthankara, Chandraprabha. 


TEXT 
1 ....dévadi-sadriparh [Ma jchidévéna kaf ri}... 
2. ....[ Sa Jmaraya-pardksha-yal 46].... 
3 ....Kuéa-jindilayé  Pa[réva] u 


TRANSLATION 


: This original and true form of the god......was caused to be made 
by {MaJohidéve, (for being installed) in the Kuéa Jindlaya in memory and 
for the merit of [Sa Jmaraya....... ( This ig) Pa [ réva }- 
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INSCRIPTION No. 24 
(Found on a pedestal at Kopbal) 


This inscription was observed on another mutilated stone pedestal 
of an image at Kopbal. The pedestal was lying in the same place where 
the pedestal containing the foregoing inscription was discovered, As in the 
former case, the image set up on this pedestal also was missing. This 
epigraph is more damaged than the previous one and many of the letters 
have been irrevocably lost, Three lines could be traced in the available 
portion of the epigraph which is engraved in tiny handsome alphabet, identical 
with that of the other epigraph noticed just before. The characters of the 
record are Kannada and the language Sanskrit. The inscription contains no 
date; but it might be ascribed approximately to the 11th century a. p. on 
palaeographical considerations. It may be further seen that even the contents 
of the present inscription are almost the same as those of the preceding 
epigraph. Thus it appears that both these pieces of sculpture were prepared 
simultaneously as a gift to the same temple by the same donor and their 
labels engraved by the same engraver. / 


As stated above the record is =aore mutilated than the previous one, 
But with the help of its twin we can find out its purport. It seems to 
register the gift of the image to the Kuéa Jinalaya in memory and for 
the merit of [Sa]mariya. The donor might have been the same person 
[Ma jchidéva. There are traces of the letters ‘prabha’ at the end of the 
third line. This might be a remnant of the effaced name Chandraprabha. In 
that case the lost image might be that of Chandraprabha Tirthankara 
which along with the images of other Tirthankaras might have been installed 
in the Kuga Jinilaya. 


TEXT 
1 déva......driparh.......00 
2 ....[ Sa Jmaraya-par6.......... 
3 ....Kuta-jindlayé.......... prabha 
TRANSLATION 
This......true form of the god......(was caused to be made )......(for 
being installed) in the Kuéa Jindlaya......in memory of.:....[ Sa ]maraya...... 


( This is ) [Chandra ] prabha. 
- INSCRIPTION NO. 25 
- ( Found on a pedestal at Kopbal ) 


This inscription was discovered on a stone pedestal of a mutilated 
Jaina image at Kopbal. The pedestal was lying in the ditch near the well, 
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known as Danakana Bavi, in the fort ares. No part of the mutilated image 
which surmounted the pedestal could be traced. So we are not in a position 
to:say anything regarding the nature of the image except that ib was seated 
in the Padmasana posture. 


“The epigraph is in a fair state of preservation inspite of its having 
been roughly handled. It consists of two lines. The characters and the language 
are both Kannada. The inscription mentions no date; but it can approximately 
be ascribed to the 11-12th century a. p. on considerations of palaeography. 


The epigraph contains the following information, The image in 
question was installed in the shrine of Pusbpadanta Tirthankara, which was 
associated with the Mila Sarhgha and Balakara gana. The sculpture was made 
by Sarhsaja, son of Bommisa. Bulakara gana is evidently the Balatkara gana. 
The two names Bommisa and Sarmsaja and particularly the expression ‘made’ 
in the statement of the record’ point to the fact that Sarhsaja might have 
been the sculptor-donor of the image, who not only executed it but dedicated 
it to the said temple. 


Brief though the inscription, it is profoundly significant in that it 
furnishes, in the first instance, direct confirmatory evidence on the existence of 
manifold religious institutions in this sovereign centre of Jainism. A local tradition 
asserts that Kopbal contained an immensely large number of Jaina temples, This 
tradition finds its suppor} from an allusion in the epigraphical sources also, An 
inscription from Sravana Belgola? of the 12th century a. p. informs us that there 
were twentyfour Jinamuni-sarnghas in Kopana. We might interpret these 
muni-samghas or monastic organisations with reference to the several ascetic 
sections or groups, such as the Samgha, gana and gachchha into which the Jaina 
church was divided. The present epigraph offers a concrete instance to the 
point. While specifying pointedly that the temple to which the image in 
question was dedicated, belonged to the Mila Samgha and Balatkara gaya, it 
helps us to believe in the existence of similar shrines owned by other 
Sarmghas and ganas also. 


l The t more familiar expression in sich contexts is the phrase’ ‘caused to be made’, when the 
: .-domor gets the image made by the.soulptor and has the label engraved on its padaial: 
.. 2, Ep.Carn, Vol. IL; No. 345. 

3 According to an inscription from the Shimoga Dt. there lived in Kopana in the first part 
of the 12th century a.p, an eminent preceptor named Vaddacharya Vratipati who belonged 
to the Mila Samgha, Kundakunda anvaya and Kranur gana. The record tells us that he 
was more renowned than Némidéva (i. ¢., probably Nemichandra, the guru of Chavunda- 
raya). Unfortunately no more details are available about the preceptor Vaddacharya of 

Kopana who had attained such high reputation among the followers of the fait; see Ep, 

* " Oarn., Vol. VIE, Sh. No. 64; VolgII, Intro, pp. 14, 25, ete. 
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From the expression saudha, which conveys the sense of a dignified 
structure, used to describe the shrine of Pushpadanta Tirthankara, it appears 
to have beena magnificent edifice. We do not know if the lost sculpture in 
question occupied the place of the central or main image in the sanctuary or 
served the subsidiary réle as it was the practice to install the images of other 
deities by the side of the main deity in the same temple. 


TEXT 


1 Sri-Miila-Sam[gha*]* da Balakara-ga[na* jda’ 
Pushpadanita-tirtthamka- 

2 ra saudadali Bommi[ sa |-maga Samsaja 
midida pratime [1 *] 


TRANSLATION 


This image was prepared by Sarnsaja, son of Bommisa (for installa 
tion ) in the mansion of Pushpadanta Tirthankara, owned by the Balakara gana 
of the illustrious Mila Samgha. 


INSORIPTION No. 26 
(Found on a Hill-rock at Kopbal ) 


This inscription was noticed on a rock of the hill adjacent to the fort 
area at Kopbal. It is incised onthe southern side of the gorge known as 
Chandrémana Gudda (or the Hill of Chandrama). The epigraph is situated 
about a few yards higher up on the same rock on which the inscription No, 19 
is carved, The epigraph is associated with some carvings which merit our 
attention. 


The carvings comprise the following scenes depicted on the rock 
close to the left of the inscription. The scenes are set up in two paralle] columns 
of representation, In the upper panel of the first column immediately to the 
left of the epigraph is carved the standing figure of a Tirthankara with the. 
triple umbrella at the top and a fly-whisk on either side, ‘The lower panel below 
this contains the figures of a teacher and two disciples, The teacher is holding 
in his hand a book of palm leaves, which evidently indicates his act of preaching 
the holy doctrine from the scriptures. In the lower panel of the adjacent left 
hand column the same scene of the teacher and two disciples is repeated. 
In the panel above this in the same column we see a teacher in standing posture. 
The figure is plain and without decoration? 








1 Here the scribe appéars to have used the abbreviations, Sasi, for Sanigha and ga for gaye, 
2 - Hyderabad Archaeological Series, No. 12, plate I, «. 
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* Now the first column, I think, portrays the general feature of the 
Jaina faith as promulgated by the Tirthankaras and expounded by the monastic 
Grder-of monks. The second column has its bearing on the specific personages 
figuring in the epigraph. The epigraph speaks of the teacher Chandraséna and 
his lay disciple Chandapps. The plain standing figure in the upper panel migh 

be the teacher imparting religious instruction. - 


The epigraph is somewhat worn out on account of long exposure to the 
sun and rain; and as the letters are not deeply incised, it does not yield faithful 
impressions. The inscription is brief consisting of five short lines of writing. 
Its script and language are Kannada. The characters evince slightly later 
tendency. The record is not dated, but we might ascribe it approximately to 
the 18th century a. p. on palaeographical considerations. Its object is to record 
the setting up of the Nishidhi memorial in honour of the deceased Guddagala 
Chandappa, a lay disciple of Chandrasénadéva and a resident of the illustrious 
town of Kopana, 


It may be noted in this connection that my reading of the text of the 
record materially differs from that of the editor of ‘The Kannada Inscriptions of 
Kopbal.” I have read the name of the deceased person as Guddagala 
Charhdappa, whereas the editor reads it as Gurugala Bharhdappa. I have 
examined the inscription in situ and see more justification in the reading 
given here. 


Another consideration incidentally points to the correctness of my 
reading. As remarked in the introduction of inscription No. 19, the gorge 
or the hill which contains some of these inscriptious is traditionally known 
as Chandrimana Gudda, and the rock im paticular containing this epigraph 
is called Chandraémana Bandi. These names are suggestive and indicate 
that they might have been derived from the association of the locality with 
ai individuel named Chandrama or Chandra. This Chandra may be easily 
identified with Chandappa of the present epigraph. This Chandappa, we may 
father note, was a resident of the place and might have been well-known in 
his time among the Jaina inhabitants of the town by his devotion to-the 
faith and ad a disciple of the reputed teacher Chandraséna. He seems to 
have attained final emancipation by observing the vow of Sallékhané, under 
the instructions of the teacher, either in the gorge or more likely. on 
the hillock where the present inscription is engraved. Memorable as: the 
event was, it was preserved in tradition by the townfolk even during 
the time of the succeeding generations, and the hill area and the rock were 
commonly associated with the name of the religious martyr. 


1 Hyderabad Archaeological Series, No. 19, p. 6. 
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-» {No details, however, are forthcoming in regard to this Guddagala 
Chandappa or the teacher Chandraséna. As stated before, the inscription 
speaks of the setting up of the Nishidhi memorial. Here in this cage, and 
in afew others which we shall presently examine, the expression Nishidhi 
refers to the inscription itself; and this may be taken as a kind of memorial; 
for, apart from the present record and except for the carvings described 
above, no relic of a structure or any construction could be traced on the hill 
or in the vicinity. 

Another important aspect of the inscription lies in its reference to the 
ancient name of the place itself. Though modern Kopbal has been identified 
with ancient Kopana,on the strength ‘of & volume of circumstantial evidence, 
this record constitutes the only piece of authentic epigraphical document 
hailing from the same locality that attests the seal of absolute confirmation on 
the issue. 


TEXT 
i Sri-Kopanada 
2 Chamdraseéna-déva- 
3 ra gudda Guda( dd )gala 
4 Chamdappana ni- 
5 sidhi [u* } 
TRANSLATION 


This is the memorial set up in honour of the late Guddagala Chamda- 
ppa, 4 lay disciple of the teacher Charhdrasénadéva and a resident of the illus- 
trious town of Kopana. 

INSCRIPTION No. 27 
(Found on a Hill-rock at Kopbal ) 

This inscription was found on a rock of the hill adjacent to the fort 
area at Kopbal. Itis incised ata distance of afew yards away from the 
previous inscription ( No. 26). The epigraph is worn out on account of long 
exposure to the sun and rain and only faint traces of the writing have been 
preserved. 

The record, is brief comprising six short lines. It is engraved in the, 
Kannada alphabet and the language also is Kannada. The characters bear the 
stamp of a later period. The epigraph contains no date; but we might ascribe 
it to the 18th century a. p., judging by the standards of palaeography. 
The purpose of the record is to perpetuate the memory of a person named 
P§yana who died according to the Jaina religious rite ot Sallékhana. Payana 
wal a lay disciple of a divine who belonged to the Mila Samgha and Séna gana, 
The name of the teacher is lost. The epigraph seems to containa few more 
details in regard to the deceased person, but they are not legible. 
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: ‘ The editor of ‘The Kannada Inscriptions of Kopbal’ has made out the 
record almost completely. According to his reading the following additional 
information could be gathered about Payans. He was paffana-svdmi or chief 
of the town assembly and the son of Chokka’ Vodeya Nakisetti. 

The inscription avers that it is the Nishidhi of Payana. As in the 
previous case, there is no indication in the present instance also to assume that 
the expression Nishidhi refers to any construction or even representation on or 
near the spot of the epigraph. So we have to interpret the expression with 
reference to the inscription itself which is both an epitaph and a memorial in 
the name of the deceased. 


TEXT 

1 Svimatu [ Mila-samjgha 
2 Séna-gana......déva-bhata(ta)ra- 
3 ra... gudda .... 
4 de......[se]itiya maga 
5 seseeeeee [Paya]- 
6 nana nishidhi ( 1*] 

TRANSLATION 


This is the Nishidhi (memorial ) set up in honour of the late Payana... 
the son of......setti, a lay disciple........déva-bhatara belonging to the illustrious 
Miila Sarhgha and Séna gana. 

; INSCRIPTION NO, 338 
( Found in a Temple at Kopbal ) 

This inscription was found incised on a slab of stone in the Némina&tha 
Basadi in the fort area at Kopbal. The slab was built into the pavement of 
the temple. It is not known where the inscribed slab was kept originally. But 
it is obvious that it was somehow displaced from its original position and very 
roughly handled. The renovation of the temple seems to have taken place some 
time ago. On this occasion or even before, the slab was removed and put into 
service for the new construction. The persons who were responsible for the 
renovation were too ignorant or callous to notice the writing on the stone. The 
mason’s hammer had its own réle to play in the act of vandalism. As a result of 
all these eubepey vicissitudes the epigraph is miserably mutilated and woefully 
worn out for the most part of it. 

The extant portion of the slab measures 38 inches in length and 22 
inches in breadth. It contains about 61 lines of writing. These lines could be 
: counted from the traces of letters left over at the extremities though most of 
the middle portion of the record is entirely effaced, obviously on account of its 
being frequently trampled down by the devotees visiting the temple. 


1 Phe name read as ‘Ohokka’ in line 3 might be ‘Chikka’. op. cit., p. 7. 
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The inscription is engraved in Kannada alphabet and the charactets 
are very small and well-shaped. The language of the first 50 lines is Kannada; 
and the remaining 11 lines are composed in Sanskrit, A few words here and 
there that could be deciphered with some relevancy have been picked up from 
different lines and presented here in the form of the text of the epigraph. It 
goes without saying that the major portion comprising the most important items 
of the record, which must have contained valuable information about the religious 
activities in this great centre of the Jaina faith, has been irretrievably lost. 


The text at our disposal mentions Prataipachakravarti Sirhhana. 
Simhana, as we know, was a renowned ruler of the Yadava dynasty of 
Dévagiri, to whose reign the record apparently belongs. This assumption is 
supported by the date and another significant expression in the text. The date 
is the Saka year 1163 coupled with the cyclic year Sarvari. The Saka year cited 
is to be taken as current and as such it agrees with the cyclic year. Its Christian 
equivalent would be a. p. 1240. The partly preserved expression dakshindsésha 
may be construed to contain a reference to the conquest of the southern territory 
by the sovereign. We know from the Haralahalli record that Sithhana conquered 
the southern country as far as the river Cauvery and planted a pillar of victory 
on its bank,’ 


The epigraph contains other references which may be noticed here, 
The term Padmivati indicates most probably the Jaina Sasanadavata of 
Parévanitha Tirthankara. Mention is made of the office of Rajaéréshthi or 
Merchant Prince denoting the dignified designation of a member of the 
commercial organisation. The phrase rdja-rdjat-kirifa-tafa-pijtta seems to be a 
part of the descriptive passage relating to the Arhat or a Tirthankara. 


The object of the epigraph appears to be to record a charitable endow- 
ment of land for the benefit of one of the Jinalayas of Kopbal. The gift of land 
appears to have comprised 10 mattars. The boundaries of the gift land are 
specified in detail and this portion, curiously enough, besides being in Kannada 
is repeated in Sanskrit also. Generally speaking, even in the records composed 
in Sanskrit, the portion relating to the boundaries of the gift land is written in 
the local language so that it could be followed by the local authorities who were 
responsible for its preservation and maintenance. But here the case appears to 
be rather peculiar. The repetetion may perhaps be attributed to the idea of 
confirmation. The practice seems to have been prevalent in those days, to set 
up stones bearing the representation of the triple umbrella on the boundaries of 
# land assigned to the Jaina temples. Such stonesare referred to in the insorip- 
tion by the term, mukkodeya kal in Kannada and chhatra-traya-pdshane in 





ee 


1 J.B.B,B. A.8, Vol, XV, p. 885, 
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Sayaksit, This symbol is characteristically Jaina in conception and execution. 
Instances of this practice are found in the Tamil country also. The river Tunga- 
bhadsa, which is a few miles away from Kopbal, seems to have been refered to 
im the .gontext of the boundaries of the gift land. 


TEXT 


. Padmivatl ..........::000-5 
_.. Raje-Srashthi- [ni ]ydga............ 
...PAje-rajet-kirita-tata-pijita... 
; bhrirhganurh wemieawis nirupama- 
‘mahime ......... prasida-datta......... 
ie aeaind's dakshin-Asésha ..........sesc000 
itisas Pratapa-chakravartti Simhana 


Siciakcontteaoess [Saka-varsha } 1163- 


‘ a Sa( Sa )rvva[ri }samvatsarada...... 
.. dbarmma-karys-nimittam............ 
ee ghale ...... mattaru 10............ 
" yeseeeeee MUkodeya kal ...........cceces 
--o mukkodeya kal ...............08 
ere mukkodeya kal ..............000. 
ng avibenes mukkodeya Kal ..............0008 
seaabions gopure-purah-sthapita-chchha- 
EYAALAYA ..0.cceeereereeres dakshinasyarh 
didi Tumge...... gulmah........000 
sevens asda ' 
»» pradééa-sthapite-sila ,, 


ABSTRACT OF CONTENTS 


posacbhaneas office of Merchant Prince.........a bee (in the lotus feet)...... 
adored by the glimmering coronets of kings... - Unparallelled eminence 
peauueuneess conferred by the grace......see.eesseerers wall the southern (countries) 
ispidcusbsdiesnbedenene ys GUANA, puramount overlord Of PLOWESS....e.sesceesceseeces 
ih the Saka year 1163 and the cycic year Sarvarl......... for the charitable 
purpose....... --ghale.........mattaru 10.. ...8tone with the a of 
the triple uinbeella..: s stone with the figure of: the triple umbrella... 
...8tone with the figure of the triple umbrella, set up in front of the foece. eiasias * 
inisevonede ns CLUBUOB se iissese [Tungabhadra] towards the southern direction... 
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INSCRIPTION No. 20 
( Found on a2 Temple-pillar at Kopbal ) 


This inscription was discovered on a stone pillar of a Siva temple at 
Kopbal. The temple is situated near a well, known as Trammans Bavi, outside 
the town and towards the south. The original place from where the pillar 
seems to have been brought over here is not known. The contents of the 
epigraph reveal that it must have originally belonged to a Jain temple. In the 
hey-day of its glory this town possessed a large number of Jaina temples. Ruin 
and destruction came upon this place afterwards. During these later days of 
decline this pillar seems to have been removed from one of the dilapidated 
Jaina temples and built into the present temple of Siva, which apparently is not 
an old construction. 


sob 


The epigraph is in a fair state of preservation and comprises twelve 
lines of writing. Its script and language are Kannada, It contains no 
date; but may be ascribed approximately to the 13th century a.p. from an exa- 
mination of its characters. There is not much to note on the orthographical or 


other aspects of the record, though the convention of doubling the consonant 
with r is met with in one or two instances, 


The record is brief and thoroughly businesslike. All the formalities 
such as the invocation, etc., usually associated with a gift document, are safely 
excluded. The object of the epigraph is to record an endowment of land to 
the Jaina temple named Santaladéviyara Basadi. The name of the donor, which 
is slightly damaged, appears to be Laki:khinarya. He was an officer of the 
illustrious lady Gauradévi and held the cffice of the Steward of the Betel Bag. 
The gift land appears to have been procured fiee from all impositions by purchase 
from the one Hundred and Ten Mahiajanas of tLe place and assigned to the 
above named temple. 

These transactions involve a number of interesting personalitics; but 
unfortunately we are not in a position to note any historical details about them. 
Firstly ,Gaurddévi appears to have been a lady of some repute, who owned an officer 
like the Steward of the Betel Pouch. Secondly, there is no indication in the 
record to connect the One Hundred and Ten Mahajanas with Kopbal. But onthe 
strength of circumstantial details furnished by the epigraph we would be justified 
in presuming that they belonged to this very town. Thirdly, the name of the 
Jaina temple, which was the beneficiary of the gift is suggestive. We know 
that Santaladévi was the name of a queen of the eminent Hoysala king 
Vishnuvardhana and she was a zealous adherent of the Jaina faith. It 
seems therefore likely that she might have erected a Jaina temple in this 
supremely holy centre of Jainism, and the temple was named after her ab 
Santaladéviyara Basadi. 
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After a brief statement of the gift the record proceeds to describe 
the boundaries of the gift land. In course of this description some valuable 
information is incidentally disclosed in regard to the Jaina religious institutions 
of the place. The lands belonging to the following Jaina temples are mentioned 
as adjoining the gift land: 1) Arasiya Basadi; 2) Tirthada Basadi; 3) Timarba- 
rasiya Basadi. The names of these Jaina temples are again dignified and 
suggestive ; but unfortunately we are not in a position to throw out any definite 
suggestions in respect of them. The allusion to these three temples in addition 
to the one named above leaves no doubt in our mind regarding their location and 
also the provenance of the present inscription ; for we know for certain that this 
eminent centre of the Jaina faith contained an enormously large number of Jaina 
shrines and so the above-named temples must naturally have formed a few 
among them. 


We may now consider one or two words of lexical interest occurring in 
the record. The expression hattuge is used in the sense of neighbourhood or 
proximity. The word ghaje seems to denote a specific land measure, though its 
precise extent can not be ascertained. Two varieties of this specific measure are 
mentioned ; one is the nijada (lengthwise) ghaJe and the other agalada (breadth- 
wise) ghaje. The word gale is still in vogue in some parts of Karnataka among 
the agriculturists, It denotes ‘the work of cultivation turned out by a pair of 
yoked bullocks in one day. This word occurs in No. 28 also. 


TEXT 


Svasti [1*] Srimad-Gauradéviyara Hadapada La- 
khkha ‘‘ ryya Saimtaladéviyara basadige [Chi ]kks- 
diya holadalli miru mattaru keyya ni- 

ru-padimbara keyya sarvva-badha-parihérav-dgi 

hededu kotta sisana[ \* }i-sthalakke simey = ent = erhdade 
miidal = Arasiya-basadiya manyada ha- 
ttugeyirhd = agalad ghale 14 - badagalu Tirttha- 
de-basadiya bhéga-sthalada manyada hattuge- 

yim nilada ghale 47 paduvalu Timarhbarasi- 

10 ya-basadiya minyada hattugeyim badaga! = agala- 

11 daghale 14 - termkal = Arasiya-basadiya ma- 

12 nyade mattar = ondara hattugevish nilada ghale 47 [ u*] 


TRANSLATION 
Hail! This is the charter of endowment of cultivable land measuring 
three mattarus in the field of Chikkédi (smaller canal) made over to the 
Basadi of Santaladévi after procuring it free from all impositions from the hands 
of the One Hundred and Ten representatives of the place by Lakhkha[nd}rya, 
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the Steward of the Betel Pouch of the illustrious Gauridévi. The boundaries 
of the land are as follows: To the east, 14} breadthwise ghales in the neigh. 
bourhood of the land endowed to the Arasiya Basadi; to the north, 47 length- 
wise ghales adjacent to the endowed land under the possession of the Tirthada 
Basadi; to the west, 144 breadthwise ghales towards the north in the vicinity of 
the endowed Jand owned by the Timambarasiya Basadi; to the south, 47 
lengthwise ghales adjoining the one mattaru of endowed land belonging to the 
Arasiya Basadi. 


INSCRIPTION No. 30 
( Found on a Boulder in the Hill at Kopbal ) 


This inscription was noticed on a boulder on the top of a hill near 
Kopbal. This is removed by some distance towards the south from the boulder 
named Pallakki Gundu, the provenance of inscription No. 20, The boulder 
comprises one of the sides of an arch-shaped natural cavern. 


Before reviewing the contents of the epigraph in detail we should 
do well to devote our attention to the illustrations found in the cavern; for these 
are not only situated near the inscription under study, but are also closely 
associated with its contents. To the left of the epigraph is drawn a triangular 
niche which seems to represent a shrine. Inside this triangle is the figure of 
a Tirthankara with the triple umbrella overhead, standing on a pedestal. The 
symbolic pair of fly-whisks is shown on either side of the Tirthankara outside the 
triangle. A pair of foot-marks is also incised on the rock nearby. All these en- 
gravings are of the nature of a rough sketch and there is no fineness about them. 


The inscription consists of four lines of writing; and is in a fair 
state of preservation, The epigraph is rather indifferently incised and the 
letters are not neatly executed. Its script is Kannada. The first line is 
written in Sanskrit language, whereas the remaining three lines are composed 
in Kannada. No date is mentioned in the record; the characters are of the 
later period, and we may ascribe the epigraph approximately to the 16th century 
A.D, on palaeographic grounds, 


The inscription commences with an invocation to the illustrious deity 
Chhiyé-Chandranitha. Then it states that the holy feet, that is to say, the 
foot-marks of the illustrious preceptor Davéndrakirti Bhattaraka were carved by 
his favourite disciple Vardhama&nadéva, Now in the light of these contents of 
the epigraph we can read into the representations described above. The figure 
ofthe Tirthankara inside the triangular niche evidently stands for the deity 
Chhéya-Chandranatha of the inscription, The foot-marks may be referred to 
those of the teacher Dévéndrakirti, As discussed in connection with 
per No. 20, these foot-marks must have been carved to perpetuate the 
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memory of the teacher after his demise. The monk Dévéndrakirti, like mary of 
his class, appears to have ended his life under the vow of Sallékhana on the parti- 
cular spot in this hill near Kopbal, and his sacred memory was thus preserved; 
according to the usual custom, in the form of his foot-marks by his disciple, No 
details regarding the monk Dévéndrakirti or his disciple Vardhaminadéva are 
recorded in this epigraph. 

Now who is this Chhaya-Chandranatha mentioned in the epigraph ? 
It has been suggested in the foregoing paragraph that he might be identical 
with a Tirthankara of the Jaina pantheon. But no such name could be traced 
among the twenty four Tirthankaras known to us. Still, as Chandrandtha and 
Chandraprabha are identical, we may identify Chhayé-Chandranitha with 
the Tirthankara Chandraprabha, Now, there seems to be some significance 
attached to the expression Chhdyd qualifying the name, which cannot be explained 
properly. We may, however, note the following points in this connection. 
A tradition is prevalent in the Jaina community of the Dharwar and Belgaum 
area in respect of the deity Chhaya-Chandranatha. This tradition points 
to the existence of an image representing this deity in the hills known as 
Chinchali Gudda about two miles away from Mulgund. It is reported that the 
image is carved on a rock and is clearly visible in the shadow of the rising sun. 
We may further observe in the present context the existence of a temple at 
Mulgund dedicated to Chandraprabha Tirthankara.’ 

The inscription has been published in the Kannada Inseriptions of 
Kopbal.? It may be seen that my reading of the text differs materially from 
that given therein. My reading is based on in situ examination of the record 
and may be claimed as being correct. The important words in the epigraph, 
viz, madiya pada end katfisidaru, are missing in the text of the above 
publication. In the absence of these expressions it is not possible to explain 
properly the representation of the foot-marks on the rock The characters aleo 
are not so late as to be ascribed to the 18th century a. p. 

: TEAT . 
1 Srimach-Chhaya-Chamdranatha-svami vijayaté [1* ] 


2 Srimad-Dévéindrakirtti-bhattarakara madiya pa[ da] 
8 [a]vara priya shi(si)[/sya (shya)rum=4-]Vardhamanadévaru 
4 [katti]sidaru [u*] 


TRANSLATION 

Victorious is the illustrious Lord Chhiya-Chandranatha. These holy 
foot-marks of the eminent divine Dévéndrakirti Bhattaraka were carved out by 
his favourite disciple Vardhamanadéva. 


1 Ep. Ind. Vol. XVI, p. 54. 
2 Hyderabad Archaeological Series, No, 12, p, 8 
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INSCRIPTION No. 81 
(Found in a cave at Kopbal) 


This and the following fourteen inscriptions were discovered in a cave 
in the hills near Kopbal, It is the same cave which contains the epigraph of 
Simbanandi (No. 22). Ali these inscriptions were noticed on the rock forming 
the roof of the cave. The first peculiarity to be noted in respect of these 
writings is that unlike the other inscriptions discovered at Kopbal, they are 
such records as are not incised in the rock but written on it. The second 
peculiarity is the material used for this writing, We do not know what it is 
precisely; but it appears to be a kind of chemical ink or paint, white as well as 
coloured, The solution must have been so fast that it has proved to be 
indelible even after a lapse of several centuries. The third peculiarity consists 
in their being the names of pilgrims or visitors. 


Though constituting mere names the importance of these records might 
be judged from the following observations, 1) All these names indicate that 
the persons who bore them were the followers of the Jaina faith. 2) Some of 
these records are early ones and may be classed with the oldest Jaina records 
hitherto discovered at Kopbal, 3) References to the places to which the 
visitors belonged, contained in some of these records, show that they came 
from far off parts and go to establish the great reputation of this holy place. 
4) Like Sarvanandi of No,19 and Sirhhanandi of No, 22, some of the pilgrims 
seem to have spent their last days in thig holy place, 


None of these records bears any precise date. The characters of some 
of these writings exhibit earlier traits, Others are ofa slightly later period, 
So from the palaeographic point of view they may be ascribed approximately 
from the 10th to the 18th century a.p, The alphabet and the language of these 
writings is Kannada, The names given hereunder are only a few of the larger 
number of them noticed in the cave, 


TEXT 
1 Parisakirtti-dévaru bamdaru [1* } 
TRANSLATION 
The divine Parisakirti visited this place. 
INSCRIPTION No. 82 


( Found in a cave at Kopbal ) 


This was noticed on the same rock as of the previous inscription. The 
place Karahada to which the pilgrim seems to have belonged, might be identified 
with modern Karad in the Satara Dt,, Bombay State, 
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TEXT 
1 Karahada Imdranagarna [\*] 
TRANSLATION 
Indranaganna of Karahada (visited this place ). 
INSCRIPTION No. 38 
(Found in a cave at Kopbal) 

This was noticed on the same rock as of the previous inscription, 
Payana appears to be a lay disciple like Indraniganna of the former record. The 
year of the visit of the pilgrim is also recorded herein. 

TEXT 
1 P&yana barhdaru [\*] Plavarnga sarh [\*] 
TRANSLATION 
Payana visited this place in the cyclic year Plavanga. 
INSCRIPTION No, 34 
(Found in a cave at Kopbal ) 

This was noticed on the same rock as of the foregoing record. The 
pilgrim appears to be a divine like Parisakirti of No. 31. The epithet Masopavasin, 
meaning ‘one who observed the fast of one month’ is interesting. 

TEXT 
1 Méasdpavasi Mahanarhdi [\*] 
TRANSLATION 
Mahinandi, the faster of one month (visited this place), 
INSCRIPTION No. 35 
( Found in a cave at Kopbal ) 

This was noticed on the same rock as of the preceding inscription, The 
pilgrim seems to have been either a professional priest of a Jaina temple or a lay 
disciple associated with one. 

TEXT 
1 Bastiya Sarhtappa [1*] 
TRANSLATION 
Santappa of the Basti (Jaina temple) ( visited this place ), 
INSCRIPTION No. 36 
( Found in a cave at Kopbal ) 
; This was noticed on the same rock as of the previous inscription. The 
pilgrim seems to be a lay follower of the faith. 
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TEXT 
1 Chakkajiya Charhdrappa [\*] 
TRANSLATION 
Chakkajiya Charhdrappa ( visited this place ). 
INSCRIPTION No. 37 
(Found in a cave at Kopbal ) 
This was noticed on the same rock as of the above record. The pilgrim 
appears to be a lay follower of the faith. 
TEXT 
1 Lakharna [\*] 
TRANSLATION 
Lakhanna (visited this place ). 
INSCRIPTION No. 388 
( Found in a cave at Kopbal) 
This was detected on the same rock as of the above record, The pilgrim 
may be a divine. 
TEXT 
1 Vardhamana [i*] 
TRANSLATION 
Vardhamina (visited this place). 
INSCRIPTION No. 89 
( Found in a cave at Kopbal) 
This was detected on the same rock as of the above record, Kollapura 
‘is the modern Kolhapur. The actual name of the pilgrim is missing. 
TEXT 
1 Kollépurada Sébanana maga .... [1*] 
TRANSLATION 
1 ... son of Sdbana of Kollipura ( visited this place ). 


INSCRIPTION No. 40 
(Found in a cave at Kopbal ) 

This was discovered on the same rock as of the above record. The 
pifirim hailed from Temguli, which is to be identified with the modern Tengali 
near Malkhéd in the Gulbarga Dt. It may be noted that two inscriptions of 
this collection, Nos, 15-16, come from Tengali. 
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TEXT 

1 Temguliya Sarmgappa [1*) 

TRANSLATION 

Sarhgappa of Terhguli (visited this place ), 

INSCRIPTION No. 41 
(Found in a cave at Kopbal ) 

This was noticed on the same rock as of the above record. The pilgrim 
was a@ resident of Gurhdakal, which may be identified with modern Guntakal, a 
well-known Railway Junction. 

TEXT 
1 Gumdakalla Sdmigudda [\*] 
TRANSLATION 
Sémigudda of Gurhdakal (visited this place ). 
INSCRIPTION No. 42 
( Found in a cave at Kopbal ) 
This was noticed on the same rock as of the above record, It is not 
known if the name represents a pilgrim or the place wherefrom he hailed. 
TEXT 
1 Brahmasamudra [\*] 
TRANSLATION 
Brahmasamudra (visited this place ) 
INSCRIPTION No. 48 
( Found in a cave at Kopbal ) 

This was copied from the same rock as of the above record, The 
name Tédaramalla is interesting. It may be either a title or a personal name. 
In case it be the latter, the person might be the pilgrim’s father. 

TEXT 
1 Tédaramalla Narhjinathanu [1*] 

Narhjindtha (who bore the title or was the son of) Todaramalla 
(visited this place ). 

INSCRIPTION No, 4 
(Found in a cave at Kopbal ) 

This was copied from the same rock as of the above record. The 
inscription contains details of a date; but they are not verifiable in the absence 
of the Saka year. The pilgrim appears to be a chief of some importance, 


The tithe Misaragagda borne by him figures among the titles of the members 
of Sajuva dynasty of Vijayanagara at a later period, 
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TEXT 
1 Misaragarnda Kallappa-Nayakaru [\*] 
2 Rakshasa-sarhvatsara Margaéirsha su. 11 Guru [\*] 
TRANSLATION 


Misaragarhda (manly among the manly of the moustaches) Kallappa 
Nayaka (visited this place) on Margagirsha éu. 11, Thursday, of the cyclic 
year Rakshasa. 


INSCRIPTION No. 46 
(Found in a cave at Kopbal ) 


This was copied from the same rock as of the above record. The 
pilgrim appears to be a lay follower of the faith. 


TEXT 
1 Mallaneya maga Narhjarayanu [\*] 
TRANSLATION 
Nanjariiya, the son of Mallane (visited this place ). 


INSCRIPTION NO. 46 
(Found on a stone near Uppina-Betgéri ) 


This inscription was discovered on a slab of stone near the village 
Uppina Betgéri. The stone was lying on the boundary of the field owned by 
the Mali Gauda (revenue official) of the village and situated about a mile and a 
half away towards the north from the locality. The details regarding the origi- 
nal place of the inscription are not known. The story, however, concerning its 
later vicissitudes was reported as follows. The stone, it seems, was lying some 
time back in a lane of the village called Hirekéri (big street). People held 
mysterious notions about it and believed that it was a means of finding out 
hidden treasures. Accordingly, some treasure-hunters from the neighbouring 
villages made an attempt to steal itaway. While they were carrying it ina 
bullock-cart at night, they were haunted by terrific apparitions. Frightened 
at this experience, they removed the stone from the cart and threw it out. 
Since then it was lying at the very spot where I found it during my visit to the 
place as specified above. But it may be seen from its contents that the main 
interest of the inscription is to record the gift to a Jaina temple at Kopana or 
modern Kopbal. Hence we would be justified in assuming that the inscribed 
slab belonged originally to Kopbal only and that in the later days of decline of 
tha faith, it might have been somehow removed to Uppina Betgéri which is 
about fifteen miles from Kopbal. At any rate, there is nothing in the reoord to. 
trace its connection in any manner with the village of Uppina Betgéri. 
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The elab is of white stone with blackish tinge. It is of medium size 
and almost square in dimensions. Contrary to the usual practice, no figures are 
carved at the top of the slab above the writing. A space of about two feet is 
left over after the termination of the record. The record consists of 26 lines 
and it isin a fair state of preservation. However a few letters are worn out 
in some places. The characters belong to the tenth century a. p. and evince 
normal modes of the period. The alphabet is Kannada which has still retained 
its archaic features. The orthographical convention of doubling the consonant 
following rin a conjunct group is observed. Almost invariably anusvara has 
given place to the nusal of the following letter. The language is Kannada 
and the composition is prose except for the last two imprecatory verses in 
Sanskrit. 

As the elaborate convention of introducing a record with the invo- 
eation and other formal details had not yet fully evolved at this period, the 
inscription, in the manner of a number of similar epigraphs of this area, 
commences directly with the mention of the reigning king. This was the 
illustrious emperor Akalavarsha Chalake-nallata Kannaradéva. Then comes the 
date which is the Uttarayana-samkranti of the Saka year 887 and the cyclic year 
Raktakshi. After this we are introduced to a subordinate family of chiefs 
claiming their descent in the Yadava lineage. Next, we are told that a chief 
named Sankaraganda of this house erected a Jinalaya at Kupana and desired 


to endow land for its maintenance. The object of the document is to 
record an endowment of land for the benefit of the temple by a local chief 


named Rattayya. The gift was entrusted into the hands of the illustrious 
divine Naganandi Pandita Bhatara of the Sirastha gana. 

The epigraph is highly important and a critical examination of its 
contents reveals interesting facts regarding the political and religious life 
of the region. Firstly, the king Akdlavarsha Kannaradéva is to be identified 
with Krishna III of the Rashtrakita house of Malkhed. This is vouched 
by the date as well as the distinctive title, Chalake-nallata, which was 
characteristically assumed by him.? The Saka year 887 cited here is to 
be taken as current. In the cyclic year Raktakshi, the Uttariyana-samkranti 
occurred on Pushya ba. 2, Friday. The Christian equivalent of these details 


would be a. p. 964, December 23, Friday. In the absence of reference to the 
week-day, the given date is not subject to closer verification. 


: The record furnishes the names of six immediate ancestors .of 

Sankaraganda and they are as follows: Panaraja, Sankaraganda I, Appuvaraja, 

Sankhapayya, Gommarasa, Asagamarasa and Sankaraganda IJ. The last 

named Sankaraganda II is the donor Sankaraganda. The inscription attributes 

the following titles to him. _ Mahdsimantadhipati (supreme among the enue 
1 Ep. Ind, Vol VI, 9.179. . 
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rulers), Sayadhira (firm in victory), Bhuvanaikaréma (the one Rama of this 
earth), Abhimana-dhavala (unblemished in pride), Rattara-Méru (the Golden 
Mountain of the Ratta house ), Raja-Bhirigrava ( Bhirigrava among the rulers 
of wide reputation), Vidvishta-Ndrayans (god Narayana to the hostiles), 
Satyarnava (ocean of truth) and Dharma-ratnakara (mine of jewels in religion ). 
These titles testify to the dignified position held by Sankaraganda II in the 
kingdom and also distinguish him as a great personality endowed with excellent 
character and religious faith.’ 


Now an attempt may be made here to see if any further information 
could be gathered in regard to this Sankaraganda from the epigraphical or 
literary sources, which would help us to understand his personality better. For- 
tunately, three inscriptions which might be assigned approximately to the 
period of the present epigraph, speak of a subordinate chief named Sankara- 
ganda who was governing the province of Banavisi. One of these is a hero- 
stone from Talagund in the Shimoga District.2 This belongs to the reign 
of Akalavarsha Kandhara Ballaha who may be identified with Krishna III 
of the Rashtrakita line of Malkhéd. Another is from Kyasanir in the 
Dharwar Dt.? ‘his record mentions Kandara Vallabha as the reigning king who 
is to be identified as before with the Rashtrakita king Krishna I1I. In this 
inseription Sankaraganda is addressed as Mahasamantadhipati. The third inscri- 
ption again comes from the above place and is associated with the reign 
of Krishna III’s successor N ityavarsha Khottiga.* It may be observed 
from the above details that it is one and the same Sankaraganda who 
figures as the governor of the Banavasi province in these three epigraphs. 
Thus we are justified in identifying Mahasimantadhipati Sankaraganda 
of our epigraph with his namesake of the above three epigraphs, as 
the latter also bore the distinctive title Mahasamantadhipati as disclosed 
by one of the inscriptions from Kyasanir. 


Three more inscriptions discovered recently in the area of the Hangal 
taluk, Dharwar Dt. throw welcome light on the career and activities of 
Sankaraganda. One from Lakshmipur® is found to be the earliest of them. 
It refers itself to the reign of the Rashtrakita king Indra III and informs 
that the tract of Banavisi Twelve Thousand was partitioned into two and 








1 In regard to the title Rattara Méru occurring in the above pra‘sasti it may noted that it is 
met with in an inscription of the 11th century A. pv. from Saundatti in the Belgaum Dt. 
It was borne by laéyima an early member of the Ratta family that ruled at Saundaiti ; 
J. B. BL BR, A.S8., Vol. X, p. 214. 
¢« 2 Ep. Carn., Vol. VII, Sk. 183. 
3 Ep, Ind., Vol. XVI, p. 283, 
4 Ibid, p. 284. 
“a aay Rep. on Indian Epigraphy, 1947-48, Appendix. B, No. 203, 
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placed under the administration of two officers, one Bankeya and another 
Sankaragande. This Bankeya may be identified with Bankeya II of the 
Mukula or Chellakétana family.! The epigraph is dated Saka 846, a mistake 
for 847, Parthiva, corresponding to 4. D. 925-26. Two inscriptions from 
Havanagi* speak of the authority of Sankaraganda over entire Banavasi Nadu. 
In these records he is styled Mahisimantaddhipati, which title is absent in 
the earlier inscription from Lakshmipur. The epithets Jayadhira, Bhuvanai. 
karama and Abhimanadhavala are applied to Sankaraganda in the two epigraphs 
from Havanagi, one of which mentions his epithet Rattara Méru in addition. 
The Havanagi inscriptions belong to the reign of Rashtrakita Indra III, but 
mention no specific date. 


The following facts emerge from the contents of the above epigraphs. 
The Lakshmipur record seems to indicate that Sankaraganda commenced his 
career as a subordinate officer of Indra III sometime prior to a. p. 925-26, 
He had to collaborate, to begin with, in the administration of the Banavasi 
region with Bankeya, another subordinate officer of a respectable family of 
chiefs Within the next few years he was promoted to the full authority over 
the regiog and raised to the rank of Mahasimantadhipati. He continued in 
that office for a long time subsequently, about half a century, during the reigns 
of three successive Rashtrakita rulers, viz. Indra III, Krisbna JII and 
Khottiga. Asa bigh official of the state, he seems to have utilised his vast 
resources and influence for the promotion of the Jaina faith and earned lasting 
name among its great patrons. This is gathered from the following. 


Happily Sankaraganda is known from a literary source also, In his 
work Ajitatirthakarapurinatilakam, the Kannada poet Ranna describes the 
great luminaries of his times, whose pious and philanthropic activities con- 
tributed to the shining glory of the Jaina faith.* In this context he mentions 
the following names in succession and states that each one of the successors 
excelled his or her predecessor in religious fervour, They are Bituga 
(II), Marula,“ Nolambantaka or Marasimha, Chavundaraya, Sankaraganda 
and Attimabbe. Ranna wrote his Purana in a. p, 998 when he was aged over 
forty years. So itis just likely that the poet knew Sankaraganda in his young 
age as his senior contemporary, though the latter does not seem to have lived 
by the time of the above date. We are hence justified in assuming that 
Sankaraganda of the epigraphs and his namesake of the Purina were contem- 


1 Ind. Ant. Vol, XXXTI, pp. 224-25. 
2 An. Rep. on Indian Epigraphy, 1949-50, Appendix B; Nos. 86 and 90. These insorip- 


tions were copied by me in course of the epigraphical survey of the Hangal taluk. 
3 Aédvisa XIT, verse 9. 


4 This name has been wrongly read as Mamala in the published text of the work. 
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poraneous, Judging from this contemporaneity and taking into account 
the high family, eminent position and religious devotion owned by the 
former it is highly probable, nay, we are almost certain, that the two are 
identical, 


Sankaraganda hailed from a family which was of the’ Rashtrakita 
extraction as indicated by his title Rattara Méru. A. number of families asso- 
ciated with the Rashtrakita lineage that were ruling in Karnataka and 
other parts of India in the mediaeval age have been discovered hitherto. Yet 
we have no means ‘to ascertain whether Sankaraganda was connected with 
any of the known branches. But from the list of his immediate ancestors given in 
the present record he seems to belong to a family that was established in Karna- 
taka some time ago, This family is not known so far. By a rough calculation 
of twenty-five years per generation we may place Panararaja, the earliest ancestor 
of Sankaraganda, approximately in the first quarter of the 9th century a.p. Thus 
he becomes a contemporary of the king Nripatunga Améghavarsha I of the 
main line of the Rashtrakiitas of Malkhéd. 


A zealous adherent of the Jaina doctrine as he was, it is in the fitness 
of things that Sankaraganda constructed a Jaina temple at Kopana, the para. 
mount centre of Jaina religion. Such an act seems to have been believed 
to be a consummation of their devotion by the followers of Jina, We have to 
note in this context the specific name of the temple which was Jayadhira Jindlaya, 
As we have observed above, Jayadhira was one of the titles borne by Sanka- 
raganda; so the temple was evidently named after this title of his. 


It may be seen from the above discussion that Sankaraganda who was 
in charge of the administration of the Banavasi province had no jurisdiction pro- 
per over Kopana or its adjoining area, This is why we do not see him, in spite 
of his vast resources, make an endowment himself to the temple of his construc- 
tion. He had therefore to depend upon somebody else to fulfil his meritorious 
intentions. It is for this reason and under these circumstances that we are intro- 
duced to a generous local chief who came forward to assist the holy cause. He 
owned some estate close by in the tract of Kukkanir Thirty, Out of this private 
property he alienated three hundred mattars of land for the temple erected by 
Sankaraganda. This chief was named Rattayya, He is not known before. 
He was a scion of the Chalukya lineage and a Mahisimanta (feudatory ruler). 
He bore the following titles: Téjérnava (ocean of valour), Gugaguddhamarga 
gpare and virtuous in conduct ), Pagege Balganda (a tough warrior to the foe), 

udidante Ganda (firmly true to his words), Kritayugagalla (a thief of the 
righteous age). The record gives the genealogy of the following five generations 
of his ancestors: Govana, Raja, Bikkiyanna, Sidraka, Goggi, Rattayya. 
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The illustrious teacher Naganandi Pandita Bhatara who received the 
endowment was the disciple of Vinayanandi Siddhanta Bhatara, who in turn was 
the disciple of Srinandi Bhatira, As he was to look after the management of 
the religious institution and its property, he appears to have been a resident of 
Kopana and connected with a monastic establishment of the place. Itis stated 
that he belonged to the Sirastha gana.? No more details are furnished in 
regard to the spiritual lineage of the teacher. We may however note that 
Sarastha or Sirastha gana which is known from many later inscriptions was 
associated with the Séna gan. of Mila Samgha.’ 


The record contains the following two geographical allusions. Kupana 
in 1, 11 is obviously identical with modern Kopbal, The tract Kukkanir Thirty 
mentioned in |. 19 comprises a subdivision of the region, Belvala Three Hundred, 
as known from other epigraphs. It included thirty villages having its headquar- 
ters at Kukkanir. This Kukkaniir is represented by the present-day Kukaniru, 
a town in the Raichur Dt. 


TEXT 


1 Svasty=Akdlavarshadéva Sri-Prithvi-vallabha Maharajidhiraja 
Paramééva- 

2 ra Paramabhattdrakam Chalakenallitam g§rimat-Kannara- 
dévana, rajyav = 

8 uttar-dttar-dbhivriddhiyim  salutt-ire [i*] gaka-nripa-kaél-dtita- 
sanivatsara-sa- 

4 tangal 88Tneya Raktakshi-sarhvatsararh pravarttisutt-ire [\* ] Yada- 

5 va-vaméadol = Panararajan=atana magarh Sarmkaragarndan-dtana 
maga- 
n=Appuvardjan = dtana magarh Samkhap»y yan = dtana magarh Gommara- 
san = itana magan = Asagamarasan = dtuna magam [I] Svasti samadhiga- 
ta—paficha-mahiéabda | Mahasimarht-adhipati Jayadhira Bhuva- 
naikariman = Abhimanadhavalam Rattara-[mé]ru Raja-Bhirisrava 


oo IA 


Vidvi- 

10 shta-Narayana Satyarnnavam Dharmma-ratnakararh Srimat Samka- 
raga- 

11 ndarasam Kupanadol=tanna miadisida Jayadhira-jinilayada ta- 

12 la-vrittige polanarn bédidode [1*] Chalukya-varhéado] «= Govanan = 4- 
tana magarh Rajan = 4- 

18 tana magarh Bikkiyannan=atana magarh Siidrakan=itana magath 
Goggi- 

\ The name of this gana was read earlier as Sarasva. As the correct reading is Sarastha 


only, the statements on pages 221-22 and 324 i 
eae a (ante) have to be revised. 
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14 y=itana magath [{\*] Svasti samadhigata-paficha-mahidabha Mahi- 
15 simantarh [téjorqnava sammanadinma siralollida] guna-suddha-ma- 
16 rgga pagege balgandati nudidante gandam Kritayuga-gallarh Srimat 
17 Rattayyam Siirastha-ganada Srinandi-bhatarara éishyar Vinayanandi- 
18 siddhantada-bhatarar=avara sishyar-Naganandi-pamditabhatarar- 


gge Utta- 
19 riyana-samkrantiyol kalarh -karchi Kukkaniir = mmivattar = ola- 
20 gana , . . . .  tanna paravariy-appa santa[ vo jlanarm 


21 miniru-mattarart. man-simyam =4ge kottam [1*] 

22-26 Svadattarh paradattairm vi yo haréta vasundhararh shashtir = vvarsha- 
sahasrani vishthayam jayaté krimih u(1*] Saémany6=yarh dharmma- 
sétur=nnripainirh &kalé kalé palaniy6 Uhavadbhih sarvvan=étan= 
bhavinar = partthivérndran = bhiys bhiiyd yachaté Rimabhadrah » [2*} 


Assrraort oF Contents 


Lines 1-4: Hail! While the reign of the illustrious monarch 
Akilavarsha Kannaradéva who bore the titles, Sri-Prithvivallabha (Favourite 
Lord of the Goddess of Fortune and Earth), Maharajadhiraja (Overlord of 
Great Kings), Paraméévara (Supreme Ruler ), Parama-bhattaraka (Paramount 
Sovereign ) and Chalakenallita (Worthy in Determination) is proceeding with 
increasing prosperity and when the year [8]87 calculated according to the 
reckoning of the Saka king, along with the cyclic year Raktakshi is 
progressing ; 


Lines 5-7: In the lineage of the Yadavas there was Pinararaja; his 
son Sankaraganda; his son Appuvaraja; his son Sankhapayya; his son 
Gommarasa ; his son Asagamarasa ; his son- 


Lines 7-12: Hiail,'the illustrious Sankaragandarasa, who has aptly 
acquired the five great sounds, who is supreme among the great feudatory 
rulers and who bears the titles, Jayadhira ( Firm in Victory), Bhuvansikarama 
(the One Rama of the Universe), Abhimana-dhavala (Immaculate in pride), 
Rattara-Méru (the Golden Mountain of the Ratta house), Raja-Bhirigrava 
(Bhirisrava among the rulers of wide reputation), Vidvishta-Narayana 
(veritable god Narayana to the hostiles), Satyarnava (Ocean of Truth) 


and Dharma-ratnikara (mine of jewels of Righteousness), made a requisition 
for land for the basic maintenance of the Jayadhira Jindlaya erected by 
him at Kupana. 


Lines 12-21: In compliance with this requisition, hail, the illustrious 
chief Rattayya; born in the Chalukya lineage ; son of Goggi, who was the son of 
Siidraka, who was the son of Bikkiyanna, who was the son of Raja, who was 
the son of Gdvana; who has aptly acquired the five great sounds; who 
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is a great feudatory ruler and who bears the titles, Tejérgava (ocean of 
valour), Pagege-balganda (tough warrior to the fve), Nudidante-ganda 
(firmly true to his words), Kritayuga-galla (thief of the righteous age) 
and others; on the occasion of the Uttardyana-samkramti, having laved 
the feet of the divine Ndganandi-pandita Bhajara, the disciple of Vinaya- 
nandi Siddhintada-Bhatara, the disciple of Srinandi Bhatara, belonging to 
the Sirastha gana, alienated to the temple, with full proprietory rights, 
three hundred mattars of cultivable land out of his own estate, situated in 
the tract of Kukkaniir Thirty. . 


Lines 22-26: Imprecation against the transgressors of the charity. 
Prayer to the future rulers of the country to preserve and maintain the charity. 


INSCRIPTION No. 437 
( Found on a stone at Halgéri ) 


This inscription was noticed on a piece of rough white stone at Halgari, 
avillage situated at adistance of about four miles towards the north-west of 
Kopbal. The stone was fixed into the platform constructed around a margosa 
tree near the village Chavadi, The stone is irregular in shape. It measures 
approximately 28 inches in length. The breadth at the top is about 18 inches 
and at the bottom about 24 inches. The contents of the inscription show that 
the record is only fragmentary. So the original stone must have been bigger 
and with the breakage and mutilation of the stone, a large portion of the docu- 
ment also has been irretrievably lost. Even the existing portion of the epigraph 
is not well preserved, some of the letters having been damaged and partly worn 
out, 


The record consists of six lines of writing. The characters are big in 
size, and they are boldly and deeply carved. The script and language are both 
Kannada, the former being of the archaic variety of about the 7th century a, p, 
The inscription commences directly with the mention of the ruling king. This 
was Vijayaditya Satydsraya, Next it introduces a certain officer of Kopana 
and Gutti, named Gardja. The rest of the record hereafter is lost. 

Tt is clear that the king Vijaydditya Satyaéraya figuring here is the 
Western Chalukya monarch of the name who belonged to the earlier line of the 
house, Asthe epigraph refers itself to his reign it must have been brought 
into existence during his reigning period. The record is not specifically dated, 
or the date might have been lost. But we know from other sources that this 
king reigned from a. p. 696 to 733. This must be the broad limit of the date 
of the inscription. The officer Gardja mentioned above is described as 
the ‘three-fold administrator’ of Kopana and the lord of Gutti. He was 
holding the office of karanar which means ‘a secretary’. Kopana which is 
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modern Kopbal and Gutti which is modern Gooty in the Anantapur District are 
noted from early times as strong hill-forts. Gardja appears to have been in 
charge of the area commanded by these forts. As the reading of this portion of 
the document is not free from doubt and the subsequent portion of the record is 
missing, the precise nature and significance of the administrative position of this 
officer cannot be determined. 


Our main interest for the inclusion of the epigraph in the present 
scheme of studies lies in its reference to the town of Kopana. This is the 
earliest reference to this holy place and centre of Jainism, that could be traced so 
far in the epigraphical sources, Its importance for the study of the local history 
has been discussed in an earlier context (see p. 202). 


TEXT 


[Svasti] [1*] Sri-Vijayaditya-Satya- 
sraya Sri-Prithvi-vallabha Ma- ; 
harijadhiraja Paramésvara ~ 

Bhata[ rak6 ] prithivi-rajyadandu Kof pa ]- 
nada [miru pa jtiyurh Guttiy = odeya[ num } 
Gardjanum karanam = 4ge madevalere- 


our why 


TRANSLATION 


Hail! While the illustrious suzerain Vijaydditya Satydsraya (Asylum 
of Truth) who bore the titles, Sri-Prithivi-vallabha (Favourite Lord of the 
Goddess of Fortune and the Earth) Maharajadhiraja (Paramount Overlord of 
the great rulers), Paraméévara (supreme sovereign) was ruling the kingdom of 
the earth and when Gardja, the three-fold governor of Kopana and lord of 
Gutti, was holding the office of the Secretary. 


INSCRIPTION No. 4 
( Found on a paved stone at Arakéri ) 


This inscription was noticed on a rough white stone at Arakéri, a 
village situated at a distance of about seven miles towards the north of Kopbal. 
The stone was built into the pavement of the temple of Basavanna in the village. 
The stone which is almost rectangular in shape measures 56 and 28 inches in 
length and breadth respectively. The stone has been roughly handled and 
damaged for the most part of it. Consequently the inscription on it is effaced 
in a large number of places. The characters which are big in size are boldly and 
déeply carved. The alphabet is Kannada of about the 10th century a. p. and 
it has still retained its archaic mode. The language is Kannada. The extant 
portion of the record consists of 27 lines of writing and the lost lines as such might 
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‘be not many. The orthographical peculiarity of doubling the consonant after 
r in & conjanct letter deserves to be noted. 


The epigraph commences directly with the mention of the ruling king 
to whose reign it belongs. This was Akalavarsha Kannaradéva. Then it seems 
to indroduce a feudatory provincial governor. Next comes a local chief and an 
officer who appears to have been directly connected with the administrative 
affairs of the area. The object of the inscription seems to be to record a gift, 
most probably of Jand. The other details in regard to the gift are lost. 


The name and the title of the ruling king noted above are distinctly 
associated with the Rashtrakita dynasty of Malkhéd. The name of the feuda- 
tory governor which is partly preserved may be read as Permanadi. He is 
endowed with the following titles which might be deciphered with certainty: 
Satyavikya, Korhgunivarma, Dharmamaharaja and Kuvalalapuravaréévara. 
It is clear from these titles which were characteristically borne by the princes 
of the Western Ganga house ruling in Mysore, that the feudatory governor was 
a member of that family. 7 


We may here make an attempt at precise identification of the reigning 
king and his feudatury of the above description. Inthe Rashtrakita house 
of Malkhéd two later monarchs bore the name and the title, Akalavarsha 
Kannaradéva. One was Krishna II and the other Krishna IJI. The members 
of the Ganga house came into closer contact with the Rashtrakitas in the 
reign of Krishna III. This contact was deepened by the matrimonial 
alliance between the two royal houses. Bituga II was the contem- 
porary ruler of the Western Ganga house. He was not only the 
brother-in law of Krishna ITI, but his close ally and associate in his career 
of political ambition. In view of these historical facts we can identify the 
Western Ganga feudatory of the present record with Batuga II who also 
bore the appellation Perminadi. This identification gains support through 
the reference to the territory under his authority, which, as suggested by 
the partly preserved expressions in our record, was Gangavadi Ninety-six 
Thousand and SBelvala Three Hundred. All doubts in the matter 
are cleared by a comparison of the present record with similar epigraphs 
which unmistakably speak of the Rashtrakita king Krishna 111 as the suzerain 
and the Western Ganga prince Biituga II as his feudatory governing 
the above-named territories of Gangavddi and Belvala.’ 


_ The record contains a date which is partially preserved, It is 
the cyclic year Vikdri and Phdlguna su, 1. There is a reference to the 





1 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. 1, part IT, pp, 410 and 418; Fombay Karnatak Inscriptions, Vol. 
I, pt. I, Nos. 36-38. In these inscriptions Batuga is referred to as Batarya and Batayya. 
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reckoning of the Saka years; but the precise year is lost. The date therefore 
does not admit itself for verification. We may however arrive at an 
approximation. The cyclic year Vikari in the present case corresponded 
with the Saka year 861 expired. Calculating on this basis the approximate 
Christian equivalent of the date of the present epigraph would be a. p. 940, 
February 12, Wednesday. Krishna III commenced his reign in December 939 
A, D., and not many records have been discovered pertaining to the early period 
of his reign.’ So this inscription furnishes one of the early dates for his reign; 
and his association with the Ganga ally and feudatory in a record as early as this 
is also noteworthy. 


In this context we may note a few facts about Bituga II. He wasa 
zealous adherent and a great patrun of the Jaina faith who actively 
endeavoured for its promotion. He has been classed with the reputed Chavunda- 
raya and Attimabbe of classical fame by the Kannada poet Kanna (10th century 
A.D.) in his work, the Ajitatirthakarapuranatilakam,’ while paying compliments to 
the distinguished personages of his times, who staunchly sponsored the faith. 


The following geographical names are mentioned in the record. 
Firstly, the expression ‘vidi’ in 1.8 should be reconstructed as ‘Gangavadi’. 
Gangavadi Ninety-six Thousand was the well-known province under the rule of 
Western Ganga princes. This territory roughly corresponded with the area 
of the Mysore State. The words Three Hundred in line 9 might be a part 
of the fuller expression Belvala Three Hundred. This tract roughly included 
parts of the present-day Gadag taluk of the Dharwar Dt. and the adjoining 
area of Kopbal in the Hyderabad State. The reconstructed territorial 
division Ededore Two Thousand, figuring in lines 14-15 represented “a stretch 
of country between the rivers Krishna on the north and Tungabhadra on the 
south comprising a large pa:t of the present Raichur district”? Modern Kopbal 
was probably included in this tract, Kuvalalapura (1.6) is modern Kolar in 
Mysore State.* Jiines 21-22 seem to contain a reference to [Ko]pana which 
is modern Kopbal, 

TEXT 

1 @ Svasty = Akdlavarshadéva SriPrithvi-valle coven 

2 rajadhiraja Paraméévara... aasonuseeees 

8 Srimat Kannaradéva-pravarddhamane- vi, 

4 m-=utter-dttaram = abhivriddhige salutt-ire cy 

5 Satyavakya [Kom Jgu{ ni wal rmma |] Dharmmama[ ha} 

3 1 A.8, Altekar: Rashtrakitas and their Times, pp. 115 and 122. 
* 3 Advasa XII, verse 9, 
3 Ep. Ind,, Vol. XII, p. 996. 


4 oa and Coorg from Inscriptions, pp. 29 and 32, 
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6 raja Pee eerreerere Hester [Pe]- 
7 rmmanadiga] dévar... bile wiriub lea tobavesieraaseaes 
8 vadi-tormhbattaru-sasira...... sespenhe sateen attest ; 
9 munnirumam dushta,...... 
10 ttire [\*] Samadhigata... .........::.sscceseneeneee eens 
11 ‘sishta-jana-vatsa,.......... 
12 drdha-ka..............- 
13 damaged. 

14 ndarh vairi-kritdnta...........-...seecseee shia weiss 
15 dore irchchdsirads, ... 0... cence ememem ens 
16 nripa-kal-dtita-sarh[ va Jtsara, .0.... cece ewes 
17) RGA VIBAT eae se ah wiStan te awiaieaeanss mM 
18 Iguna ‘suddha pra... .. cae wen ence cn ecenens 
19-21 damaged. 

22 panada polada,............ 

23 MAMAN = NTIS), .... eee ee 
24 dibhir = yasya.........0.0- 
25 Svadattam....... 


Ber eee tt pe gtttn sn sthereeorrsos 


Buren eae oes mee eeeeet eee POH SEE DETE 


© 00 8 0s ooh eed © 06 © tne ap 8 Oto One nt Boe o ee eree 


26 reha-Saha, ..... cw cwewew ecw enenen Olbte ba- 
27 da bhogapatig! kadu......ha-ér? [u*] 
TRANSLATION 


Lines 1-28. Hail! The illustrious suzerain Akdlavarshadéva Kannara- 
déva bearing the titles, Sri-Prithvi-vallabha (Favourite Lord of the Goddess 
of Fortune and Earth), Maharajidhiraja (Supreme Lord of the Sovereigns), 
Paraméévara (Paramount Ruler) ...... is ruling (the kingdom ) victoriously with 
ever increasing prosperity. And...... Permanadi’ bearing the titles, Satyava- 
kya (Truthful in Speech), Korhgunivarma, Dharmamaharaja and Kuvalalapura- 
varéévara (Lord of the foremost town of Kuvalala)...... is governing the pro- 
vince of Gangavddi Ninetysiv Thousand and Bejvala Three Hundred ......... The 
feudatory chief.........(who is) affectionate towards the people of righteous 
conduct, ......-+. veritable God of Death to the hostiles......... Ededore Two 





1 It would be interesting to trace the origin and significance of the title Permanadi. It 
figures primarily in the inscriptions of the Gangas of Mysore. Next we have to note the 
ocourrence of the similar title Permadi subsequently in connection with the later Chalukyas 
of Kalyana and their feudatories. Permadi appears to have been contracted from Permé- 
nadi. In Paramardhi, also met with in inscriptions and literature, we have the Sanskritised 
equivalent of Permadi. Permanadi which is a contraction of Perumanadi, consists of two 
words, peruman (meaning ‘great’) and adi ( meaning ‘foot’ indicating respecatability). It 
is likely that the expression peruman is influenced by Tamil and derived from the Sanskrit 
pramukha. Compare Ep, Ind, Vol. XXIV, p. 39. 
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Thousand ......In the expired years according to the reckoning of the (Saka) 
king ...... the eyclic year Vikdri, on Phdlguna éu, 1 ............ having set up 
are vaniees field of [ Ko] pana ...........0.5 


Lines 24-26. Imprecation. 


Lines 26-27. ... chiefs in charge of the administration should protect 
the gift village. May auspiciousness and great glory attend this ! 


INSCRIPTION NO. 49 
(Found on an image unearthed at Yalbargi ) 


This inscription was noticed on the pedestal of an image at Kopbal. 
The image bears the name Chauvisa Tirthakara, It was kept in the Nami- 
natha temple when I visited the place in 1930. But as the report goes, it did 
not originally belong to Kopbal. It was unearthed along with another image 
bearing the following record some years back at Yalbargi, the headquarters 
of the taluk of the name in the Kopbal District. When I visited Yalbargi 
subsequently, I was shown the actual spot where the two images were dug out. 
The spot is near the present-day Untouchables’ Quarter (Madara Kéri) outside 
the locality. These images were afterwards removed and kept in the temple 
at Kopbal. So it is reasonable to treat them with reference to their 
original find-spot which is Yalbargi and not Kopbal. The inscriptions on 
these images have been briefly noticed in the Mysore Archaeolgical Report 
for the year 1916, wherein their provenance has been attributed to Kopbal. 
Hence it becomes clear that they must have been discovered originally at 
Yalbargi some time earlier. These inscriptions have been subsequently 
published in the Hyderbad Archaeological Series, No. 12. 

. The image is made of nicely polished black granite stone. As the 
name denotes it represents not one deity, but a composite sculpture made up of 
allthe Twenty-four Tirthakaras of the Jaina pantheon. The central piece is 
the majestic figure of Pargvanitha with his serpent hood, flanked by the two 
Sasanadévatas, Dharanéndra and Padmévati, at the bottom and the sy mbolic pair 
of fly-whisks at the top. The remaining 23 Tirthakaras are represented in 
miniature size on the arch-like aureola surrounding the main deity, The whole 
sculpture is gorgeously executed and presents a rare specimen of superb 
craftsmanship of the age. 


' The inscription consists of four lines. The characters are small and 
handsome and carefully engraved. The alphabet and the language are 


1 See Nos, 9-10, pp. 11-13, Inthe Mysore Archaeological Report specified above the name 

< of the Jaina temple wherein the images were found is stated to be Chandranétha Basadi 

(p. 83). This is not correct ; for there is no Jaina temple of the name at Kopbal. Similarly, 

in the Hyderbad Archaeological Publication, the temple has been wrongly called Chauvisa 
Tirthankara Basti (p. 11). 


° 
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Kannada, The epigraph is not dated, but it may be ascribed roughly to the 
12th century 4. p. on palaeographical considerations, The epigraph is on the 
whole fairly preserved though slightly damaged in some places, We may notice 
the observance of the orthographical rule of doubling the consonant in a 
conjunct letter after r. The record contains a few inaccuracies of spelling. 


The epigraph states that the image of Chauvisa Tirthakara was 
dedicated as a gift to the Jaina temple erected by Madana Daniyaka by 
Bopanna, a resident of the illustrious holy town of Kopana on the occasion of 
consummation of certain religious vows and performances. Madana Danayaka 
was & constituent of the illustrious Mila Samgha and Désiya gana. Bopanna 
was son of the parents, Emmeyara Prithigauda and Maualauve, and a lay 
disciple of the illustrious divine Maghanandi Siddhanta-chakravarti, bearing 
the titles, Raiyarajaguru (royal preceptor of the princes) and Mandala- 
charya (ecclesiastical head of the province). 

The location of the temple to which the image was presented is not 
specified in the record. But as the image was found at Yalbargi, we might 
safely assume that the temple was situated in the town of Yalbargi itself. 
When vandalism became rampant and the temple that gave protection to the 
image succumbed to the forces of destruction, the image appears to have been 
carefully removed and buried underground with a view to preserving it from the 
tragic fate of mutilation by its faithful devotees. Yalbargi was the capital of 
the feudatory governors of the Sinda house, some of whom at least appear to 
have been great patrons of the Jaina faith. This place is replete with Jaina 
antiquities. The importance of the place as a great centre of Jainism is further 
attested by the fact that Bopanna who was himself a resident of the great holy 
town of Kopana made a votive offering toa Jaina temple at Yalbargi. 


Madana Danayaka who was responsible for the erection of the temple 
at Yalbargi was in all probability a military officer under the Sinda rulers of 
Yalbargi. Maghanandi Siddhanta-chakravarti appears to have been a great 
pontiff holding the high position as the ecclesiastical head of a large part of the 
country. But unfortunately, in the absence of specific date and other details in 
regard to his spiritual lineage, headquarters, etc., we are notin a position 
to identify him from among a large number of divines bearing the name, who are 
known to have lived at this period. This epigraph is one of the early instances 
wherein occur the pontifical titles, Riyarajaguru and Mandalacharya, as applied 
to Maghanandi, which came into vogue more prominently during the subsequent 
period. 

The epigraph contains an allusion to Kopbal, the great centre of 
Jainigm, which is mentioned as ‘the illustrious holy town (tirtha) of Kopana’. 
This deserves to be noted. 
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TEXT 

1 @ Svasti[;*] Sri-Mtila-Sanigha Désiya-ganada Méadanadaniyaka 
madisida bal sadi jge Ra- 

2 yarajaguru Mamdalacharyyar = appa Srimad( n)= Maghana- 
mdi-siddhanta-chakravarttigala | pri)ya [guddagalu Sri]- Kopana- 

8 tirtthada Emmeyara [ Prithi }jgaudana priyarhgane Malauvege pu t}- 
tida suputraru Bopannara tarh ... larhja- 

4 li mu[khya jv-dgi eflla] némpigeyu Chauvis‘a(sa)-tirtthakara madi. 
si kof ¢* jtaru [i* ] Marhgala-maha-dri-éri-Sri @ 


TRANSLALION 


Hail! This image of Chauvisa Tirthakara (Twenty-four Tirtha- 
karas) was caused to be prepared and dedicated on the occasion of consummation 
of several religious vows ...... , to the basadi (Jaina temple) erected by Méadana 
Danayaka, a constituent of the Désiya gana of the illustrious Mila Samgha 
by Bopanna, worthy son of Emmeyara[Prithi]gauda and his beloved wife 
Malauve, a resident of the illustrious holy town of Kopana and a favourite 
lay disciple of the illustrious pontiff Maghanandi Siddhantachakravarti 
(Supreme master of the Jaina philosophy ) who bore the titles, Rayarajaguru 
(royal preceptor of the princes) and Mamdalacharya (ecclesiatical head of the 
province). May :uspiciousness and great glory attend this } 


INSCRIPTION No. 60 
(Found on an Image unearthed at Yalbargi) 


This inscription was detected on the pedestal of an image at Kopbal, 
The image is known by the name Paiichaparaméshthi, It was kept in the 
Néminatha temple when I visited the place in 1930. But as observed in the 
introductory remarks on the previous epigraph, this image along with the one 
bearing the foregoing inscription was unearthed about forty years ago at 
Yalbargi, 


The sculpture in question is executed in the same style as of the image 
of Chauvisa Tirthakara noticed previously. It is carved out of nicely polished 
black granite stone. Pafichaparaméshthi is a Jaina technical term which 
represents the following five dignitaries; Jina, Siddha, Achirya, Upadhyaya and 
Sadhu. So the present image constitutes all these five into one composite piece, 
The main central figure is that of the Jina. This may be recognised from the 
characteristic triple umbrella over its head and the two fly-whisks depicted in 
miniature size on its two sides. Of the remaining four, two seated figures which 
are plain and undignified are portrayed on the two sides of the Jina near his 
shoulders, The other two are shown in seated postures at the bottom on the 
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two sides of the feet of the Jina. These lower ones appear to be more dignified 
bearing the canopy and other attributes. I am inclined to identify the two top 
figures as those of the Upadhyaya and the Sadbu and the lower ones as the 
Siddha and the Acharya, The whole sculpture is handsomely incised, and presents 
a rare specimen of superb craftsmanship of the age. 


The document consist of six lines of writing. The characters are small 
and decently engraved. The alphabet and the language are Kannada. The 
epigraph is well preserved, It contains no date, but may be ascribed to the 12th 
century A, D., approximately, on palaeographical considerations, 


The inscription states that the image of Pafichaparaméshthi was 
prepared on the occasion of the celebration of the vows of Siddhachakra and 
Srutapafichamt by Dévana, son of Achanna, Sénabova of the capital town of 
Erambarage, and a lay disciple of Madhavachandra Bhattaraka, a constituent of 
a illustrious Mila Samgha, Désiya gana, Pustaka gachchha and Ingalaévara 

ali, 

The provenance of the temple to which the image in question was 
dedicated is not specified. But it is obvious that it must have belonged to 
Erambarage itself as indicated by its find-spot. When the temple was 
subsequently faced with destruction, the image seems to have been preserved 
underground by the faithful devotees, Erambarage was the capital of the 
Sinda chiefs who ruled here as feudatory governors under the Western 
Chilukyas of Kalyana. It is identical with modern Yalbargi in the Kopbal 
District. Ingalésvara bali to which the divine Madhavachandra Bhattaraka 
belonged, was an important section of the Mila Sarhgha, Désiya gana and 
Pustaka gachchha. In the absence of the precise date and the details in 
regard to the spiritual lineage, the headquarters, etc., of the monk, it is 
not possible to arrive at the correct identification of this Madhavachandra. 
The vow (ndmpi) of Siddhachakra was celebrated in honour of the Siddhas 


and the ritual of Srutapafichami was connected with the study of the Jaina 
scriptures.’ 


TEXT 


1 Svasti[i*] Sri-Mtla-Samga(gha) Désiya gana Pustaka-ga- 
chchha Yimgale- : 

2 svarada baliya Madhavachamdra-bhattarakara gudda Srima- 
d rajadhani-pattanam Erambarageya kula[ gri | (grya) sénabs- 
va Achanna yavara maga Dévananu Siddhachakrada nompi 
Srutaparhchami ndmpige méadisida Parnchaparaméshthigala pra- 


cn Pm 09 


time [i*] 
Marhgalam [ u* j 
1 Mysore Archaeological Report, 1916, p. 83. 
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TRANSLATION 


Hail! This image of Pafichaparaméshthi was prepared on the 
occasion of the celebration of the vows of Siddhachakra and Srutapafichami, 
by Dévana, son of Achanna, the higly born Sénabdva (local revenue official ) 
of the illustrious capital towa Erambarage, and a lay disciple of the divine 
Madhavachandra, a constituent of the illustrious Mila Samgha, Désiya gana, 
Pustaka gachch¥® and Ingalégvara ba]i (section). May it be auspicious! 


INSCRIPTION No. 61 
(Found on the Pedestal of an Image at Yalbargi ) 


This inscription was discovered on the pedestal of a mutilated stone 
image at Yalbargi. The pedestal was lying on the platform adjoining the gate 
of and outside the ginning factory. The upper portion of the image above the 
pedestal except for the feet, was lost and could not be traced. It must have been 
& small image as could be judged from the remnant of the pedestal. 


The epigraph too was not in a good state of preservation; and it was 
damaged and worn out in many places. It was engraved in small round characters. 
The alphabet and the language are Kannada. The record is not dated, but 
might be ascribed approximately to the 12th century a. D. on palaeographical 
considerations. The purpose of the document seems to be to record the erection 
of the double-shrined temple in honour of Par’svanitha Tirthakara and 
dedication of the present imige to the same by the wife of Dévanarya, a high 
official of the principality of the Sinda chiefs. 


Dévanarya is stated to have been the chief minister ( Mahapradhina ) 
and Tantradhishthayaka of the illustrious Mahamandaléésvara (feudatory ruler) 
Vira Vikramaditya. The designation Tantradhishthayaka seems to denote 
the office of the ‘superintendent of. political affairs.’ It is easy to identify 
Vira Vikramaditya with the feudatory prince of the Sinda house bearing 
the name; for we know that Yalbargi wasthe headquarters of the princes of the 
Sinda family and a prince named Vikramaditya ruled here. Further details 
in regard to this prince are furnished by other epigraphs. He was son of 
Chamunda II, He figures with his brother Bijjala as ruling the chiefdom 
jointly. The inscriptions containing references to him range from a. pD, 1169 to 
1220. On the evidence of these records we may place the present charter some- 
time by the end of the 12th and the beginning of the 13th century a. p. As we 
already know, the Sindas were the feudatories of the Western Chalukyas of 

Kalyina and were subsequently related by the bond of matrimony with the 
 Kalachuri house of Karnataka. 


1 Ep. Ind., Vol. XX, p. 114. 
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The name of the donor who was the wife of Dévanarya is lost. She 
has been described in respectful terms and appears to have been a pious lady. 
She claimed allegiance to a teacher of the Mila Samgha and Désiya gana 
with which she seems to have been spiritually associated. More details in 
regard to the spiritual relationship of this lady are unfortunately lost. As 
observed previously, Erambarage was an eminent stronghold of the Jaina faith 
which appears to have been patronised by the rulers and epstered by their 
officials. This is the third votive epigraph of the series from Yalbargi under 
study which lends confirmatory evidence in favour of this surmise. 

TEXT 

Svasti {1* | Sriman-Mabamandaléévara Vira-Vikramadityadévana 

Mahapradbana Tamtr-adhishthayaka Dévanarya-nayaka ......... 

punya-kirhti chaladarhka-Rama ......... { suhadri] Mula-Sangha 

Desi y.a-Zane, ....00ececeeseeces chimtamani sajjana-jana-chidimani 

veeooseee NBVakiti ............ Parévanatha-chaitya-dye(dva )yaman = 

ettisiy =4-sthanamam tammage ......... madisi bittala [ u*} 


TRANSLATION 


Hail! The lady ......... of meritorious lustre, ......... Mila Samgha, 
Désiya gana ......... the wish-fulfilling jewel, crest-jewel among the persons of 
righteous conduct ...... wife of Dévanarya Nayaka who was Great Minister 
and Superintendent of Political Affairs, of the illustrious ruler, Mahimanda- 
léévara (the great feudatory governor) Vira (valourous) Vikramiadityadéva, 
caused to be erected the double-shrined temple of Parévanitha and dedicated 
(this image ) having had it prepared ...... the religious institution. 


INSCRIPTION NO. &2. 
( Found on the Pedestal of an Image at Adaru ) 


This inscription was discovered on the pedestal of a mutilated stone 
image. The pedestal was cast away and lying near Adiru, a village situated 
in the Yalbargi taluk. Apart from the image which was broken and lost, even 
the surviving pedestal was partly damaged. Consequently, the epigraph was 
worn out, and could not be deciphered in full. The inscription comprises two 
lines of writing. It is engraved in small and round Kannada characters, The 
language is Sanskrit. The record is not dated but might be assigned approxi- 
mately to the 12th century A. D, on palaeographical considerations. On account 
of the damaged nature of the epigraph the reading of some of the letters in the 
text given below is not beyond doubt. 


It is a small label inscription, Its purport seems to be to record the 
gift of the image by a certain divine who was the head of the local congregation , 
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of monks belonging to the illustrious Mila Sarngha and Balatkaira gana. The 
pocasion of the gift, the temple to which the image was dedicated and other 
details in regard to the transaction are irretrievably lost. The donor appears 
to have been a monk of some status. The discovery of this inscription in this 
village which possesses no traces of the faith of Lord Jina at present, indicates 
at once the existence of religious institutions and followers of the faith in the 
past in this locality and its neighbourhood. 


TEXT 
1 Sri-Mala-Samgha-sarhbhava Ba......ga [n-ddhyaksha’........ ; 
2 sarhyya( ya )mind 66(sh6 )da éa......... { prakritaé che saha ]... 
TRANSLATION 


diealess by the monk ...... president of the Baflitkara] gana, constituent 
of the illustrious Mila Satngha ......... the sixteen ...... 


INSCRIPTION No, 58 
(Found on a stone stab at Rajaru) 


This inscription was detected on aslab of stone at Rajiru, a village 
situated in the Yalbargi taluk, The slab was set up against the front wall of a 
temple of Siva in the locality. In the upper portion above the writing, the slab 
contains the representations of the Sun and the Moon at the top, a Jaina monk 
in the sitting posture in the middle and a cow being suckled by the calf by the 
side. The inscribed portion of the slab is greatly damaged and much worn out. 
Fragments of some lines and a few expressions here and there could be made 
out with some difficulty. It was not possible to count the lines in their proper 
order. 


The epigraph is engraved in Kannada characters of medium size. The 
language is Kannada except for the invocatory verse in Sanskrit. The compo- 
Sition is both prose and verse, The document appears to have contained a 
date ; but the date portion of the record is thoroughly effaced. So, as the next 
alternative, we have to take into consideration the evidence of palaeography, 
and approximately ascribe its date to the 12th century a. D. 


The charter commences with the familiar Sanskrit verse invoking the 
commandment of Lord Jina. After this a major portion of the record is 
completely worn out, This might have contained an account of the reigning 
king and the cirumstantial details of the gift. It is clear from the extant 
‘portion that the object of the epigraph is to register an endowment . of land 
in all probability for the benefit of a Jaina temple of the locality. Next comes 
the imprecatory passage. This is followed by a verse which, most Bass 
aa the praise of the donor. 


ue . 
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The village contains at present neither a Jaina temple nor any follow- 
ers of the faith. But some mutilated and scattered relics of the faith were 
discovered here in the course of my exploration. The impression gathered 
from these vestiges, that this locality had at one time come under the influence 
of the Jaina doctrine, is substantially supported by the testimony of this 
epigraph. 

TEXT 

Srimat-parama-gam bhira beige, 

deaeeeeye Jinasdsanam ui [1*] 


dola... ee --- madi 

istered i ma 10 lie Dees 

coe coceeecsvseces sos sonee Kelage gadde 
KAMMA......eeeee n = i-dharmma- 
mash pratipdlisidavargge Varanasi 
Kurukshétra Prayagey = erba...... 
sists kattisi chaturvvéda-sastra- 
parayanar = appa Brihmana- 

rgge kotta punyam = idanu 
lamghisi kidisidavargg = aikaluga- 
lan = 4~Brahmanaruman = 4-tirtha- 
galolu kornda patakam = eydu- 


guyh i Dvija............ d = dtpala- 
vana-rajanikara............ jana—tu- 
shtikaramh vrijina......... sujan-d- 
grani......u=ene mechchada... 1 [2*] 


Axsstracr or ConTEnts 
Verse 1, May the doctrine of Lord Jina be victorious— the doct- 
rine which is the commandment of the overlord of the three worlds and which 
bears the theory of May-be as its infallible characteristic mark. 


made a gift of ten mattars of cultivable land and two mettre ofted Ind 
and wet land below, measuring kamma......,.. in the field . Kepicteacinisees se 


Those who preserve this charitable endowment will accrue seat merit; 
ita transgressors will incur heavy sin. 


ae Verse 2, Who Hin ts ee ee ee to the bed of blue 
C8, ......008--. Source of jo © POLSODS ... 000 ost 
2 cabs eee joy pe e foremost among the x men 


REVIEW AND RETROSPECT 


Research is progresive. Its progress depends upon the activities of 
the persons engaged in it leading to new light and fresh discoveries. The major 
part of the present work was put into shape about a decade ago. Some new 
material, mainly epigraphical, has been explored since, and a few sources have 
been restudied and assessed in the meanwhile. As these are found to bear 
intimate relationship with what has been discussed earlier in this volume, it ig 
considered necessary to review some of them here briefly. 


I Jainism In Kannaraxa 
More Facts 


Of all the areas in Karnataka, Dharwar Dist. has yielded on the 
whole considerably large, and nonetheless valuable, number of Jaina antiquities 
of various kinds, These show that many renowned Jaina teachers and insti- 
tutions of different sects and orders, including the Yapaniyas, flourished here. 


Annigéri in the Navalgund taluk was an early stronghold of this faith. 
The epigraph engraved on a pillar set up in front of the Banagankari temple, 
dated circa 751 a. D., speaks of the erection of a Jaina temple by Kaliyamma, 
the headman of Jébulagéri.? Annigere is described as the rdjadhdni of the 
Belvala country in an inscription of the place belonging to the 11th century.’ 
About a century later, we have an epigraph on a slab set up in front of the 
temple of Purada Virappa. This record® bearing a date in a, D. 1184 contains 
an allusion to a group of five Jaina temples and another Jaina temple named 
Permadi. A teacher named Somadéva who belonged to the Mila Samgha and 
Kondakunda anvaya figures in another inscription* in the Jaina basti, of a. p. 1267 


Two mutually supplementary inscriptions from Gawarwdd and Annigéri 
dated in a. p. 1071-72 in the reign of Sémésvara IT, furnish an interesting account 
of the Jaina institutions that thrived at Annigéri.” Sometime in the previous 
century when Ganga-Permadi Bituga II was governing the Belvala region, he 
‘enhanced the glory of the city of Annigere, built there a Jaina temple and 
‘endowed it sumptuously. This temple which became famous as Permédi Jina- 
laya after its founder, must be the one noted above. The trusteeship of this 
temple was handed down in a line of teachers who belonged to the Balatkira 
gana of the Nandi Samgha which was a branch of the Mila Samgha. Their 








1 Bomb, Karn. Ings., Vol. I, pt. I, No. 5. 
= @ Thid, No, 115. 
5 An, Rep. on 8, I, Epigraphy, 1928-29, App. E, No. 207. 
4 Ibid, No, 204, 
5 Ep. Ind. Vol, XV, pp. 337 ff. 
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succession was as follows. Vardhamaina was an early preceptor to the Ganga 
family. He had two disciples, Vidyananda Svami and Manikyanandi, the latter 
styled Tarkikarka, i. e., ‘the sun of logicians’. Manikyanandi was succeeded by 
the three generations of disciples, viz., Gunakirti, Vimalachandra and Guna- 
chandra. Gandavimukta I and Abhayanandi were the two disciples of Guna- 
chandra, Abhayanandi’s succession was continued one after another by Sakala- 
chandra Siddhantika, Gandavimukta II and Tribhuvanachandra, We are then 
told that since the Jaina establishment had lost its hereditary possessions as 4 
result of the disastrous invasion of the Chéla king, they were restored to the last 
named trustee teacher by the abovementioned Chilukya king. 


We have already noted the importance of Lakkundi as a prosperous 
centre of Jainism, An inscription on a pillar of the Jaina temple in the village, 
dated in a. p, 1172, informs us that it was constructed by Ballele Jimayya and 
that Mahaséna Pandita was functioning as its trustee in the above year.’ Two 
epigraphs noticed earlier have brought to light the existence here of Jaina 
temples bearing the interesting names Vasudhaikabandhava Jinalaya and 
Némpiya Basadi. The inscription on the pedestal of a broken Jaina image kept 
in the Nagaréévara temple’ states that it was the gift of Rajavve, lay disciple of 
Traividya Naréndraséna who appears to have been connected with the teachers 
of the Chandrikavata lineage.® 


Lakshméévar which was known in former times as Purikaranagara, Purigere, 
Puligere, etc., is a famous place renowned in history and literature. It was an 
eminent centre of Jainism also, as revealed by its rich antiquities including a good 
number of inscriptions. The epigrapbs which record various benefactions to the 
Jaina institutions that flourished here, ranging in date from the 8th to the 16th 
century, contain allusions to many Jaina temples and teachers who held charge 
of them. The names of the Jaina temples are as follows: Sankha-vasati, Tirtha- 
vasati, Mukkara~vasati, Rachamalla—vasati, Gangakandarpa-jinamandira, Ganga- 
Permadi-chaityalaya or Permadi Basadi, Sri-Vijaya—vasati, Marudévi temple, 
Dhavala~jindlaya, Goggiya—basadi, Anesejjeya-basadi and Santinatha temple. It is 
interesting to note that as suggested by their titles and designations some of these 
were named after the princes of the Western Ganga house; for instance Ganga- 
Permadi was the title of Biitaga 11; Gangakandarpa, that of Marasimha; and 
Rachamalla was a Ganga ruler. Sankha-jinilaya appears to have been the 
earliest and highly honoured of these temples. This has survived to the present 
day, a8 well as a few others. 








1 An, Rep. on 8. I. Epigraphy, 1926~27, App. F, No. 80, 
2 Thid.,, 1984-85, App. E, No. 75. 
8 Bee above, p, 136. 
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Adverting to the Anesejjeya-basadi, mentioned above, we may note 
that it was erected by Kunkumamahidavi, sister of Chalukya Vijayaditya, as 
stated in a later eleventh century inscription from Gudigere. This statement is 
confirmed by a contemporary copper plate charter of this king, recently discovered 
at Shiggaon. The record which is dated a.p. 718, speaks of a Jaina temple 
constructed by Kunkumadévi at Purigere and the royal grant of the village 
Guddigere made in its favour. It would be reasonable to assume that one and 
the same Jaina temple is referred to in both these epigraphs.’ 


An important line of teachers who had settled here from early centuries, 
belonged to the Déva gana of the Mila Samgha. Pijyapada and his disciple 
Udayadéva Pandita or Niravadya Pandita who was a preceptor of the Western 
Chalukya king Vinayaditya, figure in an inscription of the early 8th century, 
Ramadévichirya, his pupil Jayadéva and the latter’s pupil Sri-Vijayadéva are 
mentioned in a record slightly later than the above. An epigraph of the Lith 
century speaks of Dévéndra Bhattaraka, his disciple Ekadéva and the latter's 
disciple Jayadéva Pandita. Gandavimukta Bhattaraka and his pupil Tribhuvana- 
chandra Pandita, of the Mila Smgha and Balatkira gana, introduced by an 
inscription of a.p. 1074 are evidently identical with Gandavimukta II and 
Tribhuvanachandra of the Annigéri epigraph reviewed above, Srinandi Pandita 
and his elder brother Bhaskaranandi Pandita who belonged to the Sirastha gana 
are known from an inscription of a. p, 1077, Indrakirti Pandita who was the 
priest of the Goggiya-basadi figures in an inscription of the reign of Bhildka- 
malla or Sdémédévara III. There lived in the 18th century an influential teacher 
named Rajaguru Padmaséna who was responsible for the renovation of Sri~- 
Vijaya-jinalaya, In two inscriptions of the 15th and 16th centuries are men- 
tioned Hémanachiarya, Hémadévacharya and Sankhandicharya, as connected with 
Sankha-basadi? In regard to the Déva gana noted above, we have noticed its 
occurrence in an earlier context also in a record from Lakkundi.* This gana 
appears to be indentical with the more familiar denomination Désiya gana.* 


Interesting is the information furnished by an inscription at Ranébennir 
dated a. p. 859. This epigraph speaks of a gift of land made to Naganandya- 
charya of the Singhavura gana in favour of a Jaina temple constructed by Nagulara 
Pollabbe.’ Singhavura is evidently derived from Sirhhapura and this name 
of a gana is not known previously, Equally interesting is the disclosure made 
by an epigraph at Motebennir in the same taluk dated a.p.1066. While 


1 Ind. Ant,, Vol. XVIII, pp. 37-38; An, Rep. on Epigraphy, 1945-46, A, No. 49, 
# 2 Ind, Ant. Vol VII, pp. 104 ff. and An, Rep. on 8, I. Epigraphy, 1935-36, App. E, Nos. 6 
<9, 18, 28.29, eto, 

8 Vide above, p. 141. 

4 Ibid, p. 223, 

5 An. Rep, eto, for 1933-34, App. E, No. 116. 





describing a gift made by Mahimandaléévara Lakehmaresa, the governor of 
Banavisi, it introduces the donee Santinitha Bhattaraka as a member of the 
Mila Sarhgha and Chandrikivata-vaméa.* In a previous context we have 
dealt. with the teachers of the Chandrikavata lineage who originally hailed from 
the Bijapur Dt, and later settled inthe Dharwar region.’ The said Santins- 
tha seems to have been connected with this line. Another inscription of about 
the 18th century, from Méotebennir, invokes the succour of Chandrandthasvami 
and mentions the teacher Jinachandra,® 


From Arta] in the Bankapur taluk hails an inscription‘ introducing the 
teacher Kanakachandra of the Mila Sarhgha and Kranir gana. .This is dated circa 
A.D. 11238. An epigraph bearing no date from Kalkéri in the Mundargi Petha, 
noticed earlier, also furnishes information about the teachers of the same gana 
( Kanir) and Tintrini gachchha, that had settled there. These were Bhanukirti 
Siddhintadéva who sponsored the erection of a Jaina temple and Akalankachan- 
dra Bhattaraka of Kalikere in whose favour it was set up.’ 


In an undated inscription from Makanir’® in the Rainébennir taluk 
figures the preceptor Nandibhattaraka of the Mila Sarhgha and Sirastha gana. 
Another preceptor of the same gana, by name Sahasrakirti, finds mention in an 
incompletely dated epigraph at Mantagi’ in the Hangal taluk. From two other 
inscriptions discovered here Mantagi appears to have been a busy centre of 
Jaina activities. One of these dated a, p, 1166 states that Kalidéva Setti of 
Panthipura, i. e., Hangal, constructed a temple for the deity Chaturvirngati 
Tirthakara and endowed it suitably. Niagachandra Bhattaraka who was the 
priest of this temple received the gift. The other epigraph of about the same 
period enumerates several gifts made to different Jaina temples of the place by 
the Kadamba chiefs Harikésaridéva, Harikintadéva and Toyimarasa. This 


record mentions Upparhtaychana Basadi of Bankapura and Kontimahadéviya 
Basadi,® 


The patronage received by the Jaina faith atthe hands of the royal 
household of the Dévagiri Ydadavas is illustrated by an inscription at Tadkéd in 
the Dharwar taluk. This is dated in the 14th year of Ramachandra and Chitra- 
bhanu, corresponding to a. p. 1282 and reveals that a Jaina temple was caused 
to be constructed by Sarvadhikari Mayadéva under the orders of the king’s 

1 An. Rep, ete, for 1933-34 App. E, No, 113, 

2 See above, pp. 134 ff, 

3 Op. cit., No. 108, 

4 An. Rep. on S, I. Epigraphy, 1943-44 and 1944-45, App, F, No. 1. 
5 Ibid., 1927-98, App. E, No, 51, 

6 Ibid, 1984-35, App. E, No. 50. 

7 Ibid., 1947-48, App. B, No, 210. 

8 Thid., No, 207-208, 
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mother, the queen of Kannaradéva. Another epigraph in the same place invoked 
Chandranitha Jina and mentions the teachers, Balachandra and his disciple 
Vasupiijya.’ No Jaina temple exists at present at Tadkéd and the above 
records are traced in the Kalamésvara temple. 


Allusions to the Jaina temples known as Dora or Dhiora Jinilaya are 
met with in two inscriptions, one at Chhabbi in the Hubli taluk’ and another 
at Halsangi® in the Indi taluk of the Bijapur District. This name is rather 
interesting. Dhérais perhaps the Prakrit form of Dhruva,‘ and we know of a 
Rashtrakita king of this name who was very famous, We are not in a position 
to assert if these temples were named in his memory. Another suggestion 
may be to treat déra as an equivalent of téra in Kannada, meaning ‘big.’ 
This reminds us of the famous Hoysala capital Dérasamudra which seems to be 
Sanskritised into Dvarasamudra. 


Kolivad in the Hubli taluk is well known as the native place of the 
renowned Kannada poet Kumara Vyasa. In my recent exploration of this 
’ place I found that besides the antiquities of the Brahmanical faith, it contained a 
few earlier relics of Buddhism’ and Jainism. Among the last named is a frag- 
mentary epigraph found on a stone lying in the compound of the Kalaméévara 
temple, This inscription bears the sculpture of Jina at the top and commences 
‘with the usual praise of the Jinagisana. It belongs tothe reign of the Rashtra- 
kita king Kottiga (966-973 a. D.) and mentions the king's subordinate of the 
Ganga house, part of whose praégasti, Satyavakya-K ongunivarma-Dharmamahiraja, 
is preserved. This might be Marasimha III. 


The contents of a tenth century inscription engraved on a boulder 
called Jogibandi near the village of Bellatti in the Shirhatti taluk are intere- 
sting, They show that the Basadi® of Bellatti gana was brought into existence 
by Ayatavarma who was the Pergade of Ajjarayya. Some of the Jaina ganas 
or sections of the monastic order are known to have derived their designations 
from place-names;’ for instance the Erekittir gana, Vandiyir gana and Kandiir 
gana were obviously named after those particular places. Similar is the case 
with some of the gachchhas, balis and anvayas. The present gana which 
evidently owed its designation to the village of Bellatti itself, which has retained 


1 An. Rep. on 8. I. Epigraphy, 1926, App. C, Nos, 445-46. 

2 Ibid., 1939-40 to 1942-43, App. F, No. 15 of 1941-42. 

3 Thid., 1937-38, App. E, No. 25. 

4 Bomb. Gaz, Vol. I, part IT, p. 393, 

5 Outstanding among the Buddhist relios is an image of Tara bearing a twelfth century 
Nagari inscription on its pedestal. Vide Journal of India History, Vol. XX XIII, pp. 88 #f, 

6 It is likely that this Basadi was represented by the rocky cavern itself nearby and not by 
an elaborate steucture, 

7 Oompare Jaina Sahitya aura Itihisa (Hindi), p. 55. 
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its name in tact to the present day, adds one more conspicuous illustration, to 
the above observations. 


There prospered a good many other places also in the Dharwar Dt, which 
claim our attention on account of the activities of several Jaina teachers and their 
devout followers. They are as follows: Amminbhivi in the Dharwar taluk; Dambal 
in the Mundargi Petha, which was also a resort of Saiva followers and a centre 
of Buddhist faith; Komargop and Kurhatti in the Navalgund taluk; Mantir in 
the Hubli taluk; Kundgél, Gadag, Akkir and Hattimattar in the Haveri taluk; 
Mattikatti and Hivina-Sigli in the Bankapur taluk; Balir, Balehalli, Belvatti 
and Yalavatti in the Hangal taluk. 


Ingalésvara inthe Bagevadi taluk of the Bijapur Dt. was a thriving 
stronghold of the Jaina faith as attested by the name Ingaléévara Bali, evidently 
associated with this place, which was an important section of the monastic order 
of Mila Samgha, Désiya gana and Pustaka gachchha. Existence of a temple 
called Tirthada Basadi in this place and Dévachandra Bhattaraka who was its 
managing priest are known from an epigraph at Tammadhaddi’ in the Mudde- 
bihal taluk. A study of the inscriptions at Ingaléévara itself gives a fair idea 
about the influential status of the Jaina teachers and the faithful adherents of 
the Jaina doctrines residing here.’ 


Ascendency of this faith in the region of Hungund has bcen noticed 
earlier. This is substantiated by one more inscription at Hungund itself 
recording the erection of a Jaina temple by Bahubali, pupil of Indranandi of the 
Désiya gana and Pustaka gachchha, in the latter half of the 11th century; and 
another at Hire-Singanagutti mentioning Balachandra of the same monastic 
affiliation® 

That some of the officers under the Yadavas were zealous in the 
promotion of the Jaina faith in this area, is seen from an epigraph at Kalkéri 
in the Sindgi taluk, dated about a. p. 1244 in the reign of Singhana. It is 
gathered from this record that Mahfpradhana Malla in conjunction with 
others constructed a temple of Ananta Tirthakara at the instance of the 
preceptor Kamalaséna Muni.‘ An inscription at Dévir in the same taluk 
adds one more interesting instance to the Nishidhi memorials,’ This record 
incised on a slab of stone states that it was the nsidhi, all in one, of Simgi-setti, 
Dévi-setti, Padumavve and Singeya, who were lay disciples of Némidéva of 
the Mila Samgha, Dési gana, Pustaka gachchha and Ingaléévara bali- 

1 An, Rep. on 8, L Epigraphy, 1929-30, App. E, No. 70. 
2 Ibid., 1930-31, App. E, Nos. 14-18, 

8 Bomb, Karn. Inss,, Vol. I, part II, Nos. 123 and 209. 
4 An, Rep. ete, 1986-37, App. E, No. 58. 

5 See above, pp. 225-226, 
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Below the inscription are carved two female figures with folded hands facing 
each other with a burning lamp in the centre.’ 


Other places of interest in the Bijapur area are Tumbigi in 
the Muddebihal taluk, Hiavina-Hippargi in the Bagevadi taluk, Halsangi 
in the Indi taluk, Algir in the Jamkhandi taluk and Mudhol. The last 
named town is noted to be the native place of the famous Kannada poet 
Ranna, But when I explored this locality recently, I found that it contained 
very few Jaina antiquities worth the name. A Tirthakara image of a late 
date was all that I could detect in a ruined site. No Jaina families are 
known to reside here at present, This provides one more instance showing 
how places which were once eminent centres of Jainism have in course of 
several centuries been completely wiped out of all traces of that faith. 


A damaged inscription in Kannada found in a cave near Bhése in the 
Tasgaon taluk of the Satara Dt. mentions the sage Vamanandi of the Mila 
Samgha and Kanir gana? Besides the famous temple of Koppégvara or 
Koppanatha,® Khidrapair in the Kolhapur Dt., has preserved an imposing and 
handsome temple dedicated to Adinatha. Sirsangi inthe Parasgad taluk of 
the Belgaum Dt. had a Jaina temple of some status and the preceptor Gandavi- 
mukta Siddhantadéva was connected with it.“ The epigraph incised on the 
Sahasrakita pillar in the well-preserved Jaina temple at Ainadpiir in the Athni 
taluk, states that it was the creation of a pious devotee named Révisetti. The 
renovation of a temple known as Ratnatraya Basadi by Bammana is recorded 
in a 12th century inscription at Athui. From the identification of the figures 
on the doors as the Jinabimbas and the sculptures of the Jinas inside, it can 
be determined that the present Virabhadra temple at Nésaragi in the Sampa- 
gaon taluk was originally a Jaina shrine. 


Maski in the Raichur Dt. of the Hyderabad State is reputed to be 
the provenance of a famous Minor Rock Edict of Asoka. Explorations carried 
on here have revealed that it was also a seat of Jainism in the age of the 11th 
and the following centuries, It was at this time called Rajadhani Piriya 
Mosangi, being the headquarters of the adjoining tract. Two inscriptions of 
this place dated in a. p. 1027 and 1032 respectively, speak of the gifts made 





1 An, Rep, etc, 1936-37, No, 22. 

2 An, Rep, on Epigraphy, 1946-47, App. B, No. 243. 

38 This is th’ correct name of the god Siva here. It has been erroneously Sanskritised into 
Kopéévara or Képandtha and a legend has grown around this form of the name, hope 
meaning ‘anger’. 

‘ # 4 An. Rep. on 8. I. Epigraphy, 1939-40 to 1942-43, App. E, No, 76 of 1940-41. The 
oe original name of this village was Rishigringi and a local inscription narrates the legend 
that the sage Rishyaéringa was born on the adjoining hill. Could it have been derived 
ere the Réshis, i. e., Jaina monks? 
5 
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in favour of two Jaina temples. The donor in the former case was Sdmala- 
dévi, daughter of the Chalukya king Jayasizhha II Jagadékamalla and the latter 
is described as Jagadédkamalla Jindlaya of the Désiya gana which was in charge 
of the preceptor Ashtépavisi Kanakanandi. Gabbiir in the same district, known 
as Hiriya Gobbir, was a centre of craftsmen, some of whom were engaged in 
minting operations. An inscription of a, D. 1109 discovered here registers gifts 
for the benefit of Brahmajinilaya or Nagarajindlaya, made by the guild of 
businessmen and others. . 


In an earlier context I have commented on the Jaina caves at Ellora.? 
Among them the cave of Parsvanatha is of special interest as I could gather in 
my recent visit to this place. The image of Parévanadtha is unusually large and 
highly impressive, associated as it is with the standing Yaksha pair and a group 
of devotees. What is of paramount interest is the wheel at the base of the image 
with its edge facing the front. This appears to be the representation of 
Dharmachakra set in motion by the Jina, It isa rare aspect of the Tirthakara 
which I noticed here depicted for the first time. 


An additional piece of interesting information is forthcoming from a 
stone inscription recently discovered at Kopbal in the course of my annual tour. 
The epigraph refers itself to the reign of Rashtrakiita Indra and is dated Saka 
811 and Sdbhana, If the cyclic year Sobhana is a mistake for Saumya, the date 
would be 4. p. 889. The record goes on to describe the king’s commander of the 
forces, [Arh ]marasa, who proceeded to pay his homage to the holy place 
(tirtha-vamdandrtham barndu), Next we are introduced to the chief Aliya- 
marasa of the Kadamba family who had constructed a Jaina temple in this place. 
The inscription then speaks of the offering of worship in this new temple and 
bestowal of great gifts (mahdddna) on the occasion of the setting up of the 
pinnacle over this Basadi, as it was celebrated, 


Antiquities of three more places in the North Kanara Dt, are worthy 
of review. The active pursuit of their faith by the Jaina adherents in the 
12~14th century is disclosed by the inscriptions found in the Basti at Banavasi, 
which also contain references to the teachers of the Mila Samgha, Dasi 
gana and Pustaka gachchha. Kumtha fared better as a stronghold of the 
faith during this period. From the inscriptions explored in the Parévandtha 
temple, we learn that this town was a resort of the preceptors of three different 
monastic sections of the Mila Sarhgha, viz, Désiya go-:a, Pustaka gachchha, 
Sirastha gana, Chitrakiita gachchha; and Kranir gana. One of them describes 
the death by samidhi of a Kadamba princess named Kanchaladévi who was 
the pupil of Ganjiya-Maladharidéva of Kranar gana.’ 

1 See above, p. 99. 
2 An. Rep. on 8. I. Epigraphy, 1947-48, App. B, Nos, 2$7~244, eto, 
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Bhatkal sprang to eminence as a centre of Jainism from the beginning 
of the 15th century, particularly under the patronage of the chiefs of Haduvalli 
or Sangitapura who were ardent followers of the faith, An epigraph of a, p, 
1545 in the Parsvandtha Basti records the erection of the said temple with 
its Minastambha and various gifts in its favour by the wealthy and pious 
traders of the town as wel] as the queen Chennadévi. We learn the following 
interesting facts from three inscriptions in Banda Basti, dated about a.p. 1556. 
This temple dedicated to Vardhamana Jina was constructed by Narana Nayaka, 
a general of the queen Bhairadévi. Another dignitary named Timma Nayaka 
had the shrine of Ratnatraya Basadi built in memory of his father. This 
was dedicated to the Jinas, Aranitha, Mallindtha and Munisuvrata. This 
chief is also credited with the renovation of the Chaturmukha Basadi built 
by Dévaraya. Amongst other antiquities of this place worthy of note are 
the metallic representations of Panchaparaméshthi, Padmavati, Nandigvara 
and Brahmadéva.’ 


We have known a few details about Padmaprabha Maladhari 
through epigraphical and other sources." This teacher is commemorated 
incidentally in another inscription of the 12th century, which appears to be 
contemporaneous. The epigraph incised on the image of Vardhamina, now 
worshipped as a Hindu idol, at Kammarchédu in the Alur taluk of the Kurnool 
Dt. states that the image in question was reconsecrated by Chandavve, 
wife of the merchant chief Rayara-setti, who was the favourite pupil of 
Padmaprabha Maladhari® 


Activities of the Jaina devotees at Chippagiri, another stronghold in 
the same taluk, are reflected in no less than twelve inscriptions of the place, 
belonging to the 13th century and later. In these figures a prominent teacher 
named Késanandi of the Désiya gana and Postaka gachchha. Madhavachandra 
is another teacher. A record of the 16th century there mentions Viéalakirti of 
Adavani.‘ Rayadurg in the same district was a Jaina resort as late as the 14th 
century. The epigraph incised on the pedestal of a Jaina image here, which is 
evidently of Anantandtha Jina, speaks of its installation in a. p. 1855 by a local 
official named Bhégaraja at the command of the Vijayanagara king Harihara I. 
This dignitary wasalay disciple of Maghanandi, pupil of Amarakirti, of the 
Nandi Samgha, Balatkara gana and Sarasvata gachchha,* 


1 For details regarding the Jaina antiquities of Bhatkal see An. Rep. on Kannada Research 
in Bomb. Province, 1939-40, pp. 29, 71-74, 81 and 90. 

2 See above, pp. 159-160. 

3 Madras Epigraphical Report, 1916, App. B, No. 560 of 1915. 

4 An. Rep. on 8 I. Epigraphy, 1943-44 and 1944-45, App. E, Nos, 63-74 of 1938-39, 

5 8.1.1, Vol. IX, pt. II, No, 404, 


he 
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‘We may incidentally consider here one or two facts in regard to 
Jainiem in the Tamil Nad also, While discussing the Jaina strongholds in the 
Madura region, we have noticed individually a number of Jaina antiquities in 
- places like Muttupatti, Settippodava and Péchchi Pallam.” All these are 
known under the general name of Samanarmalai or ‘the hill of Jaina monks’ 
Recently, consequent upon the representations made by the zealous Jainas of 
the area, this eminent hill has been brought under proper protection 
of the Department of Archaeology. The inscriptions of this place have also 
been studied more carefully.’ 

Vijayamangalam in the Coimbatore Dt. which has treasured a few 
survivals of the faith to the present day, was one more stronghold of Jainism 
in the Tamil country, 


II Jaina Monk Sympoutsed 


The overwhelming volume of evidence adduced so far makes it 
abundantly clear that Jainism exercised mighty influence for several centuries 
on the cultural life of the people and moulded its course in its various channels. 
The Jaina monk and missionary carrying the light of the doctrine penetrated 
into the farthest recesses of the land and established a shrine and a monastery 
for the propagation of his creed. Leading a life of devotion and selfless 
service, he made great impression on the mind and heart of the masses 
who were attracted towards him. The Jaina monk attended not only to 
their spiritual yearnings and religious needs, but also looked to their material 
requirements. He provided food to the hungry, medical aid to the ailing 
and security to the afflicted. 

More than anything else, the réle skye by the Jaina monk in the 
realm of learning is supreme and ever shining. He educated the rising genera- 
tions from the rudimentary knowledge of three Rs to the highest levels of 
literary and scientific studies. He initiated the intelligentsia into the mysteries 
of literary art and inspired their creative genius, All this produced epoch mak- 
ing results as witnessed by the posterity. Some of the best and earliest literary 
productions in South India are from the Jains poets and authors, The torch of 
learning once lit was incessantly held aloft and radiant. 

The Jaina contributions severally to the making of South Indian 
literatures are noteworthy. The grandeur of Kannada literature to a considera- 
ble extent and that of the Tamil one in a substantial measare, will be diminished 
if we exclude the Jaina works from their range. As we have observed in the 
early pages of this volume, Telugu literature too appears to have been partly 
indebted in its initial career to the Jaina authorship, although an amount of 


1 Above, pp. 57 # 
2 T, 8. Sripal: Samanarmalai Ohelvom (monograph in Tamil), 1954, 
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uncertainty prevails in this respect, This surmise, however, is supported by the 
fact that the earliest extant work on the Telugu prosody is attributed either to 
the Jaina authorship or Jaina patronage. This is the Kavijanaérayamu by 
Malliya Récha, an ornament of the Sravakas and disciple of Vadindra-chidamani, 
who flourished by the beginning of the 12th century. It is modelled on similar 
works in the Kannada literature.? 


_ The Jaina monk thus came to be regarded as a symbol of learning and 
passed into the proverb asa scholar par excellence. This is illustrated by the — 
. following interesting citation’ which through a series of epic metaphors bestows 
the highest praise on him. The passage runs thus: 


ce mrantttss arte Ferearttes wesfhethte aches TT 
waftg aint Stearft mete torberd Fret 
“Who can withstand the Jaina Monk in a contest, when he lifts his 
pen As when Arjuna, his Gandiva bow? Indra, his thunderbolt ? Vishnu, 
his dise ? Or Bhima, his mace ?” 
III Jamisu Versus Sarvism 


The decline of Jainism was partly due to the Saivite upheaval in almost 
all parts of South India, I have discussed this topic in proper places* in course 
of my survey of Jainism in the present volume. While dealing with Jainism in 
Karnataka I have indicated that the aggressive activities of the Saivite leaders 
like Vira Goggidéva’ and Ekantada Ramayya® in the latter half of the 12th 
century hastened its downfall. In view of its importance and as more facts can 
also be marshalled on this subject I propose to treat it here in more details. 

A perusal of the Annigéri inscription alluded to before shows that Vira 
Goggidéva was a feudatory chief wielding considerable influence. He claimed 
his'descent in the lineage of the renowned epic king Sagara, A formidable 
warrior on the field of battle against his enemies, he was a staunch devotee of the 
god Siva. He sacrificed his wealth and other resources for the promotion of 
Siva’s faith and endeared himself among its followers by his pious acts. The 
epigraph" describes the exploits of Vira Goggidéva against the Jainas and the 
Jaina deities in the following terms: 

1 Kavijanaérayama (ed. Jayanti Ramayyapantulu, 1917 ), Preface, pp. 1 ff. 

2 Sabdamanidarpana ( Karn. Sab. Parishat ed. 1920), p. 144, The source of this passage is 
not known. 

3 The original word is bafapa which means a piece of soap stone used for writing in olden 
days. Consequently it connotes any instrument of writing, pencil, pen, eto. 

4 Above pp. 23, 68, 81-82, ete. 

5 Above p. 148. 

6 Above pp. 182-88. 

7 This inscription is not fully published, Only a brief summary of its contents is given in the 
An. Rep. on S, I. Epigraphy, 1928-29, App. B, No. 207. 
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TEXT 


Jayina-mriga-béntekirath Jayindigamadhimakétu Jayina-kuthirarh 1 
Jayina-phapi-Vainatéyarh Jayin-intakan-enisi negaldan-i-Goggarasarh Ul 
Aggada Ghatamtakiyan-ada nurg-igire yodedu kaleda Jinanarh tarh sale | 
Durgatiyol-ikki mettida Goggarasarh rana-Kumiran-adhavadhiram 1) 


TRANSLAT:ON 


This Goggarasa became widely known by his acts which characterised 
him as the hunter of the wild beasts which are the Jainas, a fire to the Jaina 
scriptures, an axe to the followers of Jina, an eagle to the snakes, namely 
the adherents of the Jaina doctrine, and God of Death to those who professed 
the Jaina creed. Unshaken in encounters, veritable God of War on the fields of 
battle, Goggarasa smashed to atoms the highsouled deity Ghatantaki and reduced 
to an abject state the Jina, bereft of his grandeur. 


‘We have one more epigraph which narrates the activities of the champi- 
ons of the Saivite faith against those of Jainism and Buddhism. It is from 
Talikoti? in the Muddebiha] taluk of the Bijapur Dt. It belonzs to the same 
reign as that ofthe Annigéri inscription, viz, Tribhuvanamalla Gomsévara IV, 
and bears an almost identical date which is in a. p. 1184. In this record, large 
portions of which are unfortunately damaged and lost, are set forth in detail the 
achievements of Saivite devotees with special reference to an eminent upholder 
of the faith. I give below the relevant extract culled from this inscription. 


TEXT 


Para-samaya-giri-vajra-damdarum jagadal-uddarhdarum Jina-samaya- 
vana-dahana-divanalarum munidarge halahalarum Bauddha-samaya-vidbvarhsana- 
pravinarum bageyalu janarum anya-samayigala benna biran =ettuvarurh sena- 
suvara nettararh marulgalim kudisuvarum parasamaya- gharattarum .. é Sesend 
kalana nalageyarh kilvarum . . narmhjan = arhjad = urhbarum . 
bahuvidha-nishtheyirh Haranarh parikse-bhavanarh -tarisi para-samal yigala fecath 
samharisi jaramarh méarhkarisuv = uddardarum .. . Pariyalige Anilevada 
Unukallu Sarhpagivi Béliru Marudige Apathporu Karahide Kembavi Bammu- 
kira modaligi anantadééa-dééintaradal =idirida parasamayigalarh padalpadisi 
lokaman = fkathpam-golisi basadigalarn hosedu mukki Sivalirh ga-sirnhasanamarh 
kangolisi chalamarh meredu dhiradolu neredu svarga-martya-patalado]l = Anarmga- 
riya hemmeyumarm tamma prity-icharada tormeyumarh kaladal = ikki térpante 
térida puraitana-nitanar = enisida asamkhyita ganarhgala nfimédi-samasta-pragasti- 
sahitam ......... sakala ganarhgals dévatirchanegalam malparntagi Srimanu-Maha- 
mandaléévararh Viruparasadévaru Vira-Dasamge gana-mathavigi kotta keyi— 


1 Op. cit, 1929-30, App. E, No, 68. This inscription is not fully published. Only 4 brief 
summary of its contents is given at the above place, 
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TRANSLATION 


The venerable master Mah&mandaléévara Viruparasa endowed land as 
gana-matha to Vira-Disa for worshipping the deities of all the votaries of Siva — 
Viruparasa who was invested with the entire encomium of the countless advo- 
cates of Siva, who though living in the new age, are imbibed with the spirit of the 
votaries of that hallowed past, who are adamantine hammer to the mountains in 
the form of adverse doctrines, who are peerless among mankind, a conflagration 
to the wild forest of Jaina creed, quintessence of poison to those who cross their 
path, adept in crushing the Buddhist tenets, considerate in their intentions, 
who whip out the skin on the back of the supporters of other faiths and make the 
fiends drink the blood of their opponents, who are the grindstone to the rival 
creeds, who can pull out the tongue of the God of Death or eat the poison 
undaunted, who cause Hara to appear in the hall of contest by their intense 
devotion and demolish the partisans of hostile faiths, who are the towers of 
strength defying the advance of age, who have harassed the advocates of alien 
doctrines, encountering them at Pariyalige, Anilevida, Unukallu, Sarhpagivi, 
Béliru, Marudige, Anarmptru, Karahada, Kembavi, Bammukiru and other 
places in various parts of the country, which made the world quake, pounded and 
powdered the Jaina temples and raised the thrones of Sivalingas and have thus 
vindicated their conviction of faith and steadfastness of devotion, displaying aloft 
as it were on the open altar the paramountcy of god Siva and the superiority of 
their favourite creed in the worlds of god and men and the netherworld, 

The above extract contains allusions to the repression of other creeds 
in general and Jainism and Buddhism in particular. But it is easy to gather 
that the performances of these votaries of Siva were primarily directed against 
the protagonists of Jainism which was the predominant faith of the land as seen 
from the specific reference more than once to the Jaina creed and the devasta- 
tion of the Jaina temples in various parts of the country. Since Buddhism had a 
very limited appeal among the people of Karnataka, we have to treat such allu- 
sions to the Buddhist creed as in the present record and also in the Ablar 
inscription,’ as only incidental. It is of interest futher to observe that many of 
the regions, such as Unukallu (modern Unakal near Hubli), Sarhpagivi (Sampa- 
gaon in the Belgaum Dt.), and Bammukiru (Bankir in the Gulbarga Dt.), 
mentioned in the foregoing passage, where the supporters of hostile creeds are 
said to have been harassed by the protagonists of Saivism, are known to us as 
having been strongholds of Jainism. 

Among these Bammukaru or Bankir deserves particular attention, In 
gn earlier context while giving an account of the general survey of antiquities* in 

1 Ep. Ind, Vol. V, p. 255. 


2 Above, pp. 183-85, Bammukiir is also mentioned in Ep, Oarn., Vol. VII, Channagiri No, 9 
- (11th century ). ; 
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the Gulbarga Dt. Ihave dealt with this place and shown that it abounds in 
Jaina vestiges, This village has preserved even to the present day its importance 
asa Jaina centre of pilgrimage though on a modest scale. During my explo- 
rations of this place I noticed here a few inscriptions of the 11th and 12th 
centuries bearing on other subjects, but no Jaina epigraph was available to me. 
Nor have I come across so far, barring its casual mention in an insoription of 
the place, any other epigraphical reference from outside to this interesting 
resort of Jainism, which appears to have been ina thriving state at least till 
the end of the 12th century. 


It is thus seen from the present study that besides Ekantada Ramayya 
there lived in the latter half of the 12th century two more aggressively powerful 
leaders of the Saivite movement who launched a severe offensive against Jainism 
and its supporters in Karnataka. Vira Goggidéva of the Annigéri inscription 
and Viruparasa of the Talikéti epigraph played a decisive réle in loosening the 
hold of Jainism in the northern parts as did Ekantada Ramayya in the south. 
Then we have to take into consideration the achievements of Basavéé- 
vara, the gréat champion of the Viraégaiva faith, who, though he raised his 
standard of revolt primarily against the orthodox practices of Brahmanical 
religion, did not spare Jainism that came in his way.’ 

It may not be out of place to review in the context the genesis of the 
dispute between the Kalachuri usurper Bijjala II and Basavéévara, the great 
champion of the Viragaiva sect. This conflict which had far-reaching repurcus- 
sions in the political and social life of Karnataka has not been properly traced 
to its real origin and this has led to much confusion of thought among the 
writers on the subject. In order to ascertain the true facts of the matter we 
have to give due credence to the events as narrated in his Basavarijadévara 
Ragale by the poet Harihara who lived at o time not far removed from the age 
of Basavésvara and was thus obviously nearer the actual scene.~ A perusal 
of this account reveals that Bijjala’s hostility towards Basavéévara was not due 
to the alleged circumtance of the former being either a follower or supporter of 
the Jaina faith. Bijjala, as seen from the above source, was a protagonist of 
the orthodox form of Brahmanical religion, Basavéévara, on the contrary, was 
a reformist directing his assaults against the rigidity of Brahmanical creed and 
propagating his new liberal cult of equality amongst the devotees of Siva, 
Enough epigraphical and other evidence is available to prove that Bijjala II, like 

1 The sayings of Basavéévara contain passages testifying to the above statement. The 
Brahmanas and their dogmas are criticised severely and more often in these passages than 
the Jainas to whom only passing references are made. See for instance the Basavangna- 
navara Shatsthalada Vachanagala (edited by Basavandl ), Nos, 571, 676, 683 and 688 for 
the oriticism levelled against Brahmanism by Basavéévara. Also compsre Ep. Ind, Vol. 


XXIX, 143 f and my lectures on the Kalachuris of Karnataka, Kannada Sahitya 
Parishat Patrike, Vol. XXXVI, pp. 102 ff, : : : 
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all members of the Kalachuri house, was a staunch adherent of Saivism, though 
later Puranic writers of the Jaina and Viraéaiva persuasion of the 15-16th 
centuries and, following them, some modern scholars represent Bijjala as Jaina. 
The tension between Jainisin and Saivism was no doubt increasing at this period 
in different camps, as seen above, but we might safely assert that Bijjala and 
Basavéévara in particular were not directly responsible for it.’ 


1V_ Bap Days ror Jainism 


In the foregoing pages I have delineated a modest picture of Jainism 
in South India in its various vicissitudes as gathered from historical sources. 
Jainism had its years of prosperity and adversity in different regions at different 
periods. But its general decline on a large scale may be approximately dated from 
the 18th century onwards. It is not the purpose of this brief note to go into the 
details of the several causes, political, social, religious, etc., that contributed to its 
decadence. But it is my intention here briefly to indicate that the rise of the 
rival creeds, particularly of the orthodox order, and their active hatred of Jainism 
in its philosophical and other aspects, are to a considerable extent responsible for 
the rapid downfall of the latter. That the Hindus, even of the orthodox class, 
were on the whole far more lenient towards other creeds than the people of other 
countries, is amply proved by the religious history of our country. Systematic 
and wholesale persecution of the followers of rival religious sects, as such, was a 
thing rather unknown in the early period of our history. 

Speaking of Buddhism in India a recent scholar observes thus’: “It was 
a long and hard fight that the scholars of Vedanta and Mimansa led against the 
Buddhists. But it was a fight with peaceful weapons, It never came to a real 
hard persecution of the Buddhists, as in Tibet, China or Korea.” These obser- 
vations may as well apply to Jainism also in most cases, But this state of 
religious tolerance and equilibrium was disturbed in subsequent times. Excesses 
against the adherents of opposite faiths, particularly of the heterodox class, 
were perpetrated in many parts and on many occasions. I may illustrate these 
remarks with special reference to Jainism by focussing our attention on the 
facts which have been previously noticed severally in different contexts. For 
obvious reasons I have to exclude in the present review the contest that took 
place between the Jainas and the Bauddhas, 

1) While surveying the history of Jainism in the Andhra Déga, we 
have seen that the Kuaifiyats and Local Records foe to a large number of 


places, contain accounts of the persecution’ of Jainas which seem to reflect the 
events that took place actually. 





« | See Kan, Sah, Parishat Patrike (op. cit.), pp. 89 #.; More Inscriptions at . Ablur, Ep. Ind,, 
" XXIX, pp. 139-144, 
2 Johannes Nobel: Central Asia (Nagpur, 1952), p. 45. 
3 See above pp, 11 ff. 
5k 
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2) The campaign of hatred and harassment carried on against the 
Jainas was sustained till as late a period as the 16th century. This is instanced 
by the Sriéailam record mentioning a Viraéaiva chief who prided over his 
achievement of beheading the Svetambara Jainas. 


8) The testimony of another record is equally eloquent on the subject. 
This epigraph which comes from Elamalapalle, nearabout Srigailam, is dated in 
A. D, 1529, i. e., slightly later than the above inscription. It describes a devotee 
of the god Mallikarjuna as ‘the establisher of the Six Daréanas’ and ‘a menace 
to the heads of the Svétambara Jainas’ (Svetambara-tala-gundu-ganda ). 


4) Proceeding to the Tamil country works like the Periyapuranam 
contain graphic accounts of the persecution of the Jainas. Statements blackmailing 
the Jainas are found in the treatises like the Sthalapurana of Madura. As it 
would be unsound to treet such writings as figments of imagination, we have to 
assume their veracity making due allowance for the tendency to exaggerate. 
These descriptions are further substantiated by the representations in sculptures 
and paintings in places like Tiruvattir and Madura,’ 


That the Jainas were not permitted to pursue their ancestral faith 
peacefully even in Karnataka which was their most favoured land, is seen from 
the militant activities of Ekantada Ramayya which have been depicted in 
contemporary literature, inscriptions and sculptures. Vira Goggidéva and 
Viruparasa added fuel as it were to the fire of aggression let loose by Ekantada 
Ramayya. In the latter half of the 14th century the Jainas were considerably 
harassed, and they had to appeal for protection to the ruling power of Vijaya- 
nagara, A study of the circumstances that necessitated mediation by the 
Vijayanagara king Bukka I, and the conditions that were imposed in favour of 
the Jainas in the kingdom,‘ make this fact clear. 


I may conclude this brief note with acitation of an eminent scholar 
who has made a close study of the subject and arrived at a similar result.’ 


“And nothing is more regrettable than that in the matter of showing 
tolerance to the followers of their rival creeds, especially to the Jainas, the 
Hindus of southern India should have been so ungenerous as to have had 
recourse to a method of retaliation and revenge which was so alien to the prover. 
bially hospitable nature of the Hindus.” 





1 An, Reps, on S, I. Epigraphy for 1943-44 and 1944-45, App. B, No, 24 of 1943-44. 
. 3 Vide above, p, 82. 

3 Vide above, pp. 182-83. 

4 Ep. Carn., Vol. IT, No. 334; B, A. Saletore: Mediaeval Jainism, pp. 288 ff. 

5 Mediaeval Jainism, p. 270. 
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LisT oF INSCRIPTIONS EDITED IN THIS VOLUME 


( Jaina Epigraphs : Parts II and III ) 


King and Date 


W. Chialukya Vikramaditya 


VI; 4. p. 1094, 
February 27 


Do. 
A. D. 1098, January 5 


Do. 
A. D. 1124, 
January 28 


W. Chalukya 
Soméévara ITI 
(A. D. 1126-38 ) 


Do. 
A, D. 1138, 
January 27 
Circa 12th century 


W. Chalukya Soméévara 
IV; a. D. 1160 


Circa 13th century 

W. Chalukya Vikrama- 
ditya VI; circa a, pb. 
1115 


Do. 
A, Dp, 1126, February 4 


Kalachuri Raya-Murari 
Sovidéva; a. D. 1171, 


December 13 


Contents in Brief 
Records gift to a Jaina temple by the 
queen Jakaladévi. Mentions her 
preceptors of the Dravida Samgha and 
Séna gana. 
Records gift to a Jaina temple by 
Chaudhare Rakkasayya and describes 
in detail the line of his teachers commen- 
cing with Kondakundacharya. Contains 
much historical information. 
Records gift toa Jaina temple by the 
Mahajanas of Sédmba. Describes the 
teacher Prabhachandra Traividya of 
the Maduva gana. 
Describes the chief Barmadéva who 
erected the temple of Santinatha, the 
Three Hundred leaders of Sédithba and 
the teacher Prabhichandra Traividya. 
Records gift to a Jaina temple by the 
Three Hundred Mahajanas of Sdlimba 
and others. 
Describes a line of preceptors who 
belonged to the Mila Samgha, Kranir 
gana and Tintrinika gachchha. Némi- 
chandra is the last teacher mentioned. 
Describes the construction ‘of a bastion 
at Sedimmba by Chandiraja, the headman 
of the town, who was a devout Jaina. 
Records gift to Parévanatha, 
Describes the preceptor Gunavira 
Siddhantadéva of the Vandiyér gana, 
Koppadéva Dandanéyaka and others, 
who were all associated with a local 
Jaina temple. 
Records gift to a Jaina temple by 
Kopparasa Dandanayaka of Adakki. 
With this charity were associated the 
local Jaina merchants and the above- 
named teacher. 
Records gift to the Koppa Jinélaya 
by Mahamandaleévara Echarasa and 
others, 
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14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 
22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


Adaki 


Do. 


Malkhed 


Tengali 


Do. 


Harasir 


Kopbal 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
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Yadava Sismhana; A. v. 
1243, July 8 


Kalachuri Raya-Murari 
Sovidéva (4. p. 1167-76) 


A. D. 1393 


Circa 13th century 


Circa 12th century 


W. Chalukya 
Vikramaditya VI 

(A. D1 7) 
Rashtrakita Nripatunga 


(4. p. 814-77) 
A. D. 881-82 


Circa roth century 


Circa roth century 
W. Chalukya 
Vikramiditya V; 

A. D. 1008 


Circa 12th century 
Do. 


Do. 


Circa 13 th century 


Records gift for burning a lamp in 
the Koppa Jinalaya by the members of 
the trading community. 

Records gift to a Jaina temple by a 
chief and members of the trading 
community. 

Records the setting up of the Nishidhi 
memorial in the Néminatha temple for 
Vidyananda Svami of the Mila Samgha 
and Balatkaéra gana, bearing the titles, 
Rayarajaguruy, etc. 

States that the Tirthakara image was 
caused to be made by a lay disciple of 
Nagavira Siddhantadéva of the 
Yapantya Samgha and Vandiyar gana, 
Refers to a Jaina temple and mentions 
Mahamandaléévara Bibbarasa of the 
Bana family. 

It is a Jaina record, much worn out. 
Contains some descriptions. 


Fragmentary. Memorial to a warrior. 


Records the death by sathnyasana of 
the teacher Sarvanandi of the Kunda- 
kunda anvaya. 

States that the foot-marks of the pre- 
ceptor Jataisinganandi were caused to 
be carved by Chiavayya. 

Records obeisance to the Jinabimba. 
Records the demise by samadhi of the 
preceptor Simhanandi and the erection 
of a temple in his memory by his 
disciple Kalyanaktrti. 

Fragmentary. States that the image 
was made for installation in the Kuta 
Jinalaya. 

Fragmentary. States that the image 
was made for installation in the Kisa 
Jinalaya. 

Damaged. States that the image was 
made by Sashsaja for installation in the 
temple of Pushpadanta Tirthakara, of 
the Mila Samgha and Balatkaéra gana. 
States that it was the Nishidhi 
memorial of Guddagala Chandappa, 
disciple of Chandraséna and a resident 
of Kopana, 
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28 
29 
30 


31-45 


46 


47 


48 


49 


50 


51 
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Kopbal 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Uppina 
Betgéri 


Halgéri 


Arakéri 


Yalbargi 


Adiru 


Rajaru 
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Circa 13th century 


Yidava Simhana; a. dD. 
1240 
Circa 13th century 


Circa 16th century 


Circa roth to 13th century 


Rashtrakita Krishna 
TIE; a. pv. 964, 
December 23 


W. Chalukya Vijayaditya 
(4. v. 696-733 ) 
Rashtrakita Krishna III; 


A. D. 940, February 12 


Circa 12th century 


Do. 
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States that it was the Nishidhi memorial 
of Payana, of the Mila Samgha and 
Séna gana. 

Worn out. It is 
mentions Padmavatt. 


Records gift to Samtaladéviyara Basadi 
by Lakhkhénarya, an officer of Gauradévi. 
States that the footmarks of Dévéndra- 
kirti were carved by his disciple Vardha- 
manadéva. Invokes Chhaydchandra- 
natha Svami. 

Pilgrims’ records. Contain names of the 
Jaina pilgrims who visited Kopana, 
sometimes associated with the places they 
hailed from. 

Registers gift to Naganandi Pandita 
of the Sirastha gana for the Jayadhira 
Jinailaya constructed by Mahasiman- 
tadhipati Sankaraganda of the Yadava 
lineage at Kopana, 

Fragmentary. Mentions Kopana and 
Gutti. 

Worn out. Seems to mention the rule of 
Ganga Bituga II over Gangavadi and 
Belvala. Refers to Kopana. 

States that the image of Chauvisa Tirtha- 
nkara was gift to the Jaina temple of 
Madana Danayaka by Bopana of the 
Kopana Tirtha, disciple of Maghanandi 
Siddhanta-chakravarti, 

States that the image of Panchapara- 
méshthi was a votive offering made by 
Sénabiva Dévana of Erambarage, dis- 
ciple of Madhavachandra of the 
Ingalésvara bali. 

Damaged. Seems to record that 
the image was a gift by the wife of 
Dévanarya, a minister of Mahamandalé- 
évara Vira-Vikramaditya of the Sinda 
family. 

Damaged and worn out. Seems to 
state that the image was the gift of a 


a Jaina record; 


teacher of the Mala Samgha and 
Balatkéra gana. 
Worn out. Praises the Jinadaésana and 


seems to record gift toa Jaina temple. 
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Rrertatt Qaarcdt waft sitz fdr arergare 
TSI Mesa ma Mews 


C&] 


Brat ates vier ws Sif alee Ae art, It Hae 
( agra Pena Tat 9c = Yoh Fo ) 


sfananizerstartaerced [1] stteteterneer met Beret u [9] 


ee [t] aegeneasiveltageannniienaawaaers amwrgeites 
fesrrrataahiae-caeaareASaR | wsTal-weaTT- 

qe te(S hens geceneateh ar Agee uo weemaaen 
arf | THAIN | RATE 1] agitnecrr tera [1] 


craenratecremitterat [1] wsesoraft [1] dtarteagredterafern 
[1] freatqecfiettgarents [1] stterderedrrarearoretiahtng SEI netic Ean ral 
Sihetai L\] Pafqgaagttesaerahattary ttamsestaepoanit 
Trea 
psa Kaatafreerant wat wat wat =[1] 
fea WS Ugdaaetaherahrerah erat ashe ef) aaa avesea arfirars [2] 


met aTgrahahras PeheeIs wad Peeaee [1] 
saferarfasteraty MSSVAeHSTANAET tt [2 |] 
vty Prenerenraftata: meet 


agra Riaseria sheiay aqgagie. 

qeaqaimaradig Rorefingnhe wre anda Reah ahigahesig Game 
qratquitet erat agmirertat dquat wtveigagitact agent Sy aahieg ATiaTer 
strermreeaae att A 0 

Rrafrt aiehateee tes orahrhiteay Petig getenfiahis fereeetehA |] 

aftert aintert Meare wgereeay ciated Hefaqerhag Ret u[ 2] 
otg Fee 0 

aifeterecat frenpirateaticeret afegefieed redgharsareeaes aT | 

afergeact Tait area aes afttes franertrateg Prigtet u [4 J 
org arfett tae qRadwqaqaraaaas Arormomnass aequeTarereTsaae sftareahy- 
doergreet Rerafters sararrergn( ga Mag stag geRtareeEst fay sverions Atty 

Pah arg agareraciaces afaheeePeeretaa after Agee ar 

fefttoaet ave aagtegt aneltt nartty aaceg aatgghamttaragthag 0 [ 4) 
WE ginal stawrgeateerereg 1c Re ofigeeaaty GEM GT yo aired sftait- 
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qeraeret Se ee Tes meget aeng Met aes mente News fey waitghrta 
ments whet weary wares Ska aemtg wauereghed fre aie wear eect mteq 
mesrite ka seg astra fie wakoiter 29 [1] artita wees ee Beier Ter 
qe USeRgees ere we ce [1] wee Hea TT MTA aey aid TET [ 3 ] Warten 
fefte aftitatieqaitavegaitierttaaaeg ey i 

Fy 1 Jafereart segs afifaat ae adersh wer, | ] 

friars enftirntanttes atgeererias uo i 

araltdrastertay Pefefrat arehrahree |] 

ae at soredteafeghtees ores Gahray ui [ ¢ J 

SAAT erAPeres aay aaEZ TT ratgagenr gMgeey ae mes AT e[1] 

ganaraqratg cag wlareig Re freqedtataernae arget u[ ¢] 

Pera afro seatwreaegraans ate Hee oT Aferiyeedhant deft 1] 

frat cages caging dratget aghast fate eft vtarerqrebereer ut [ 20 ] 

aaa waa AS MS Teta wah: [1] 

aealtarg aftr: meray yet yar arad care: [99] 

aan aghrien ast: arate: [1] ver wer aan after ver var we [92 J 

aart: Terdtafrerst ate creat aa aaars are [1] 

arargteramear af aneareaat war facfaterete at u [92] 

waa werat at at eter aeact [1] efestteenit erat ord Se: u [oe] 

Aecqredtadtarg yorrtecenfta : [1] sonacat fe sad Faster: nv [ 94 ] 

arrearage Reraretate-gi arerrserafedt weg [1] marererereft [0] 

fet argae— frrareatt sarar | anergaanra oonfe aan fraats 

ace agen PayrargTa eet Tana KeaUTATa Tear HT TE A | TAY 
Pataca cet, st ott senstat cele arent aera Het et ge Axa 
Rreracofat gerd ct ced at) sae oft-cera sa Rrrate qoegqe acta ofrer 
3 wit hy, ae wane TAT TH guts ats Ghavwa cH eared aearftres- 
Faet ote Sac area ate cts Aaa ara faa ara freer car ar &H Tet aaa 
trat Aayraaeea ot Tea ant Tata HEM oT PH ae Rraghe aqua gaee, ca aay 
anita aaa ofafre ett | avert wargarrarat ae Score ert | aq ace crrair 
STATS Tata ahi afer ner st, ste gree Allee ot aera far | are rT 
for saa, xfrada, Gar, aeqr werk ayia werns waar aur aaa 
Hoge EAA serena ga Stree Herat sea Ft | We aa, ATA 
te & asaady eigedarac Heya get fo Sines a, aaTte Gas vers 
SLUNGT GAT HL TE SOT MAT | ara Ve TE AAC TAT Heaazia, ¢ enter sic 
Saafack antes oe ac far var) ertta oagedt ate se aftrerftaret ara 
Sy caret nee | ca Rrerertt caer Serafe arnga ofteas Fr 


[ate-ae ares ergeadert efrera ear ceardta arftne srgferae sree sree & |] 
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| CR] 
Br-eeTAs AeA TG, BACT 
"(BARAT FL 1084 Fe ) 


oe i ernest) 


mate tet afeadt Aeatercrgedi- [1] 
crt sategireat tateraearents ue | 
aqiet yateretat wire 
wag de faqeadnrgt NA as aerate [1] 
afer’ Seyret weateent frsy u [ v] 
@ 0 Prteerrttyarranicter gens, Paresarcitmacterat ara atest 8-[1] 
9g from(sA)arerMeaT FRE AA Aemarfrerant argererafareeaht cRrarerent u [4] 
ee [1] arergetere-sitgedaea-rennnrine-aIaERs TaNMTEshos were [1] 
Tagawa [ ‘i ua setae slau 
ARITATATTAT RETO [i \ 1 TerRSTES TET 
aaritframered t araetifitieftee 1 da fei 
sachets isteneeaeol icccduarahs (i) cumeeteR 11] Came ee UV) aves cea 
qateraft | aadinrta 1 sersaref [1] ofrafingametaeenrerstrniatiaccs 
sfatrtas wasters cetuieagaTteraminga cehuehrentasakaaqgiegay 
erearerrertrott [1] arftrererdeererereg [1] werereaeare [i] Aeorgraerefta | ereqaNet [1] set 
aergfafet | wastafrgt | darrge 1 ofteresdtga | aaqq ard | ate ere 1 Qeqefwargrenas 
Aitesarat [1] aTfendzer atiat | qurehktiewenecit [1 [great 11 diaenerenet 
fread wets thet atorrery wreanaiavesrtevarayy fre(Prel)araaraivacgiegant 
streantreghy res Aoraht sd@ate walertivn mattieairghnt vital [1] 
wae taaet oq ghdantracesiongerety eadeiqla Rares ele u [0 ] 
wae ftreanftrers [1] aghtorate | sorsMerrede | qoritifertee 1 ViyRrewatere [1] 
ugiirenes 1 citeqrerere | worsftratetes [1] aarhRatates 1 siretgrs 1 aearitaee | 
eet rerewe | ATA TE U 
gente ereeng ardiaa wraftits St w{1J 
faite adorn cerather (i) Germs u [ < } 
Rrarey afta sherectktatates | centages | avbitferaiates | 
cairn sy aeareftra evtee avg.........[1] 
entey ewtreinemrmeteesrt [4] 
wage waeqa satratititaht ot duit wo qeremtitte deat qafta [1] 
ee Re ee oe Brent es See veeg eee Senet seem WL (> 
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ware yTAgIew oes Feheighes ae fegurahrerentsoqert dient 1] 
. sates Rahttfedita até crete emaqeghicert uLsa] 

8 AeHay SqwrTagy wary sarqeniahy Seqtarerylta gE 

gterreizet gents etiam [ 1] 

det tesbrhegt qui tears [12] 

wraeierrae gar Samay Pegaare [1] 

aa aries arftrataht coed Tatra [93] 

ph Ra atta natguerenit: [1] 

TATA Teta TAAHA BA cerarET: 0 [ vv] 

Teas THT Gea gereht mageeTs [1] 

Set Ughaargt Fed aeriverigaeag [94 ] 

anftfort gurft Tagege Moy aeeETy Fey TM se WAY Roremagherd 8 [1] 

ae Beg ag samiit anfeq Uta drat ceaeraeerd wad weak Tez Tigy wat ul 18] 

ae aehtefineitraas ate seme [1] 

Riiteagy wiareTe ceaTas GRaIedd aaTE i [ se ] welt 

% eT oagIggY Fae aA sfez dege & [1] 

AAT UCTATRUTGISY areremTaTETITNAA aerahierareeTte [4] 

aftarg am tag Ragragraaly stat [1] 

Reg ceraqaaia Heat mee Reaa frre [99] erode a 

a gine aaagad ge a1] 

cafe atramaa aale minty Taster [20] 

Rama UN sia AaRTdiclegiactes a [1] 

gran smardgarfaginifaniatanrd u [29 ] 

waa afa Rerqquenartad wale afaftactan[ 1] 

arareatat SAMI I afrawting tale 0 [22] 
wf [1] fa Prawmetay feafernngahe arte frat mfeafeaeita age eek ante 
erang Tet sgrafeemtdg 2a ta agua dacag uaa qisente aeradeiee 
Mfededas geyeing quiftiqregiqins egaiae qiteeeqeran AIA aay. 
waftreras _ aaa wens Mawes Away gales aqeehay walarfies- 
qaratg Sat weRTATETTE son NematrTergareg aft ae TYAS TES | 
PTE ASH AMS Raq! Faye | qwafss fUPsdaneeorene aTeaE Seay catty 
TRATTaIMyT Seq TENT Tie das argafiteeneaastt stagaredt siqertrat- 
orange Rradoeqaenieg waite aveegtadtiigns Jaw cehida arIeTg Clee 
wgring gftisiea aidaqg Me sfta ae ae Reg aT sreftasig TaEat sted 
TTT tay TETBAS CY AivaA( gaa aug AfThage afd te ati ie de 
BE CET tea aiwae | wen ERAT Hed Ag aga | fidlefis Tere THT ditt Fy 
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esataahieda aay sansgaarh WeTAMSE Eth Aaeareaaiadesrns 
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amaqenteaht fives | aw MR wt git ans [1] Haandelighrate chafery 
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SPAN wey jemt eS ws qrettat wah: [1] 
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afte [1] aaaguameergetyoranetiers| |] 
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Se SR ee AS Sra rey omen rea 
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eee ‘ 
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ee ] 
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merely Feat glare ew YAS Mtare—wwe fe 
( wrat ye aft eerfeq &. ) 
& firrftera aa: [1] 
feed arerzarg—attey | Ara rare: fer arene | 


[RR] 
BIH TEST TH TIA Saar WATT 
(BMAT Good % ) 

ee es ee veg fine arfaferae 
[1] sititerte word afar woorqeretetrdy seanfteony eas Prteat antgang | 

chery foraftet fe Faftare Megat MAR oe [1 ] 

WARE ages cathe Ter FHT tee C9 J 

See ee ee res (1 

Refrtrarcitred reds Seas Perera ui [2 J 

AaqSheware Brrr dteegeanerqaradcartaticrny werner [1] 

Set eee erates oe eer w[a] 
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feed arageg—sit feemnftet waa af sifaeatea on are ae srare 
a Gare etre wear | feats, after, acers weraft wc enfirgarc 
4 ofan ceare frat | ata wats Hears haat Regge frrararet ager 
aqraey sfter ae oft ort at dt 1 weartfaa faeacararae areata fra 
WET Trent Vata Prat 1 ear a, geagraqraa <raeqrard, sora, 
wry, waaneg att Aaah ara Ea | Heads faeaes ancora aw 
Rrra werent fair ac aa Persea anfeara anaradt afdat aferer 
HL MATS wT Ft | 
[ate—ae Se tre enka areas ceerast ea ee et 
[R23] 
ae Tat Seer UH Ee Tan—was ia 
(amr 99 at senrfeg =. ) 
qargage arhasaa eft... ATA LETT ee 
feed arogagq—ga fraresaa aracaat asf ar ane fea meray... 
atk onfk are agent Prater wera | aE asa... «1 
[re] 
aye Tint Teer TH Alte Ma—aae ER 
(amar 99 at wens =. ) 
oe WAL se BT asia QUNTTT . 2... SUAS... natu] 
feet agag—aau fraread.... 2% ....aqaat area wales Rate 
HUT | AE.... [aT] WA....1 
[Xs] 
ae ated sraea oe Ae fanaa wast 
( wrrt 92 at TaTeg z. ) 


awe a ]q eae o le goradhiat daqas aaa ataw arfeg wae [uJ 


fad aregarz —aeda wont am (Tera) & geradhgTh waa 
(afice) afew ge eer’ mfr Proker a 
[24a] 


RIG WISH TH TANNIN HAST 
D: ( wrat 92 at ararfee =. ) 
7 afeatrory sgariere ay gyrtas Sera Faves [ 0] 
feet argar—ae fafafs (aren) stork fraret, aeatak firey 
ares Sere YAN ef feat arar 
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[x9] 
BITS Wed TH TENT BweA 
( amar 93 ft arenfeg z. ) 
sting qwde Saat... BAEWT... ay... 2 aftant...... error fete [ uJ 
feet eragagq—ac Aa (eres) qaaa Aant.... ewes fireag 
aa... af ga erita qaoet cafad wari ae 1 


[re] 
are vias vier Arendt we eases aCe, aaa Ta sfiel 
( Fave & ) 


MargeentiesaaT wliGaake qo ft gat... ...... TRA: ee soe aes aateageatatren | 
aerentttafiret 


feet arogar—sarcanadl fire aga ate )R . . . awe keRR 
great Gara, aaIT TTS B_RS ams GR wen .... F aTHWASy 
ae (firea ar ae)... cenigte Prete (snfha)... ara sarah faq.... an 
area qfern fry FTAA. . Lo WAC. ..... 

[ atz—ae & fore aera qrerare yeah tare free & 1 Ser acardta 
ornare eftaraat efta aecat 2) rae afierdas ce agent ast 
fear & etc vee enftrernt fro 21] 


[22] 
WI Ve aes ARI Hae 
( smart 42 at arenfez &. ) 

Se ee aietiar watt fatta teas ae aes 
ten eriter Ser cdareraftercarft cg Se aaa [1] at wee aates quecta wafra 
aNe Ugntrares 8s oe - weng éhiqeatea viaaz are eqs dey gs wo WET 
ee 18 W- teertawrate avaq arr equit 
dog at ao [0] 

feeft erogeq—sftadt wages agence oreraa fran®e dot 
wrefta gio sfafafisira ay araret (we one) & cea ore ae dia aac sat 
ea afi at onaedd tr qatre fea ara ®t frat freer f ae area 17 e 
aR wry ect fares ahreth citar Ards z 
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[%o] 
RTT ST CH WITTEN HAST 
(arnt 4¢ at aariez §. ) 
strareararagarrerret feral [1] ttre Saeatiierereee alte are orere fier [ ferent | ehara- 
que [ wit }fere [0 ) 
tet arogaq—sitry srareexara wade et | sftara Qaerhfh werent 
am frarn sae Ba Brea viargad setter aca | 
[22] 
we aa frentiea aler Be saws wereh cH TRA Aha, Prat sie 22 FT 
frome @, saeer ge | Raft sad and a fea ge we we are: Ua Baa F 
(arm 9° & 94 Rt ales z. ) 
uitaariiers are [1] 
feat srogar—aktaanta 24 ra waa ara 2 | 
[ar] 
SECT ETAT | 
ferdt area — AES CATO Tey ay | 
[33] 
orem ae [1] ga a [1] 
feedt Sagara — gant SAA TTT TA VAN eA Ar | 


[ez] 

aratrarfe aera [1] 

feedt arergare—aratvara Hats Heras vey ay 3 | 
[4] 

afer ataree [1] 

feet arogagq—aa aPacar aad aai sat at | 
[2a] 

wentte Sey [1] 

feet orogarq—aesita war ca aaa ata 2 | 
[x9] 

weiter [1] 


ftett aragary--sam ra Sara sat at | 
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[Re] 
adara [1] 
feedt aragagq—adea re eTad ara at 
[2°] 


FSGS NAT AT ...... ‘an 
feet arergary— ASCH Stara TT Tel Arar aT | 


[xe] 
Safer dey [1] 
feeft arcrgarg—agfee agra cet erat eT | 
[¥e] 
gene atittay [1] 
feed arrgarg—qvess (aaara mpras tea Sera) wt atfiag zej sar 
aT | 
[¥R] 
mua [1] 
feedt areagarg—aerege wet war a | 
[v2] 
away afrrrg [1] 
feet aragare—atyara atecnes TA TAH ATA aT | 
[ve] 


Wace secrrarse [1] wera daeaz arias g. 99 Te [1] 


feet arergarg—crerea TAH ATIAT Y. °2 Aearent ataaws (ary 
are H ete) eeocqarare aay sar at | 


[vs] 
ae at storereg [1] 
ferdt erage agen FF Aga Ca VAN AAT aT | 
[xe] 
Samet ay TET UH A STEET TTR AIT HAS 
. (Fasevz) 


wersreataa sftgedtaeat serene wet cre asters otter far cFI- 
gaiteanrg hats agit [1] weqverandiecaercetars cco tq ceeded waftigfet [1] aTea- 
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aga Torres at etecremer aTTaTTaT at Seeaeren at MeacaATT sTTETITET 


agit: wear 
eagfin qed Seat [1] sgaraaeete Maer wat ceed at ARereorTa at TEER at 
THR AM [1] whe safe ceeaeg werent [Ashes aaragren aaifeag] gear 
i gers ahegA Ms FATES ahr Test qrertng ataiqweree Pray Aeerafy Rareag 
went feat apmaPeifta wy oats woee Fae... 1... ae 
qatar aed tet are vat AVaeTATT HE [ 11 ] 

weal rat at a eta agree [1] eetdarerih: erat area felt: u [9] 

aaa sagt Ss His satay wake: [1] 

watarmnta: wag yt at aad caraR: [2 J 

feed arergarz- —ate Reger swareat wate (TERE at Ber ate ) 
Stl Ust Sahat afwshrary at | wear Sarat oy TH aaa cco FB arzaaaAy 
sera ae freraré neraraat agciveca (Prat gaat Seah ara 82 F) 
3 mand aq ara Rata sritc Aerewaat Rast sragrnarsiret aft 
& fea art ora fa set ari agers ote freparé aeraraca 
asa (freak fter offers afar sya Bert) 2 saa dma aa 
Ia more af sitalez ware sfirer sit ferratey ferxra waren rer ant 
ae aftea werch we senwarac gaqe 20 8 fa aadt afta Yoo wax 
Seth gente) cafieaa mircae cae Resear <i (ace Ger aa 

[az—ae da ager aencta urs aa oite staah are 
fava we war staat Z] 

[vo] 


eehirias Hit we TRIM waet 3a 
( wnat < At aan &. ) 
ate [1] stRenfzeeanry stqeftaet aeerenfrast ceaee were] gehts ST 
ice chee oe Seaieie 
feet arrgay—gedrags, verses, wea ween iterate: get 
sya wa fe gedtae grea ac 8 ae we ature oan og afeat arr 
TH, AA BF WT WT ayT..... 
[ve] 


Tt TAS AR THOT BH TORR awed Sire 
( ark dea [eH 49 ] =z. &. Sve ) 


sony Seer eee rene Pattie cee ‘ 
sdade AE SeATTRRTAAT ose GYR TE oe oe POEL] Gafirrer ... .. Aenean... 
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fteft arrgary—are freqeré wereae gedtagaet asa vetrec aft- 
ako at) atta feqard gaerequrdac eens Core eat ae) 
TBAT Oe CMT Aut Aas Roo ye area HC TET a... Rrewr we ae Ht 
ae £a oar, ot fe faatfears fea avast ar.. GRE Ro00.. 

un dag... tava: feat Cera wreaqes ts eae 
rabies siterafee (errerarforenf& )arer arfe ervey reat STAT | ETS 

\ 


[ze] 
weed ute ra oH aia fan way 
( arnt 92 at aay =. ) 
wfes [1] taeda Ba ang mengonrars antag weak careers aeerardeey sftary aTa- 
frarramafins faagrg fenordhte see giriter faint we gee gure stent 
te eh 7th te re] sore 

farqt aragare wage Aserara arsateg frareranatds fira fRreq 
saricraedhd Perch eedec utah dc ene eat ARIK TT ATTA staat wiser 
ware emt we aitdrar dtget ae git eaarnc sitqeds afta we ae 

faa aan arat qosares are fratfia wales fea eatia fet 


[xe] 
Teet Tat sa oe Ye fan awed 
(arnt 92 at ararfez =. ) 
afer [1] Stqedea Sire genes firrsarq afer arertgeences gg efter coranitqed 
shar wii bey avai urate Se Seay Roceur ai Gute ih Ge Senay 
ares stfeer [1] trates [J 
feet arogaq—ae warreidtey ght fracas sire rerrsqely wats sea ae 
queda afta a, germnss wove aft arart araraey werens Tee firea 
aren arach rare araey Aaata ( azarét) R ge Taura aaaret | Aes et | 
Ce ] 
Toul ate sree we yite dander Geet 
(arat 93 at renfte g, ) 


QUERTA ...... [gure] aqede Sf... ... feetaft auerrrrqataf ... ... arafeste ... 
suse arta eel y joomtfeier arena wert... ... afer feeg [0] 
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feedt arergere—strar, aetaesdeac atc fesaritetas actrara, aah 
Brae faerie cet (Brat See Rater AI ate) F aadtars anaras at 
Ger (Afar) are afecat ararec sa arcs Pre ae sftrar Petter serex Hz Vt | 
[2] 
aTgenad sree we Te fanaa feet 
( art 93 at aarfez =z. ) 
sirywdweras ...... T [Tee] ow. one MATA GET oe ee ee [TERT SE TE] oo eee 


[4] 
Tye Tet oH TREAT BAS —siOl 
(arr 48 at aenfeg ¢. ) 


rreremindtt... ... frees [ 9 ] 

et er ee wie fee 90 FRY AR oe... one BOM 
M SA... oo hat sRenfstrqat aronfa getter want... ... ... 
THY NTE BE quatreg sh feteeaniegrs wm mareradhinats Str oeevegy 
fem... ... Rermartwatert ...... Taafeat Wa... garmin... ... WaT... UL RT] 


feedt arergarg—Arraraaér scrat wet aRrat gitar .... sat go 
met Seng, 2 we ore yh, ata ater alt Breet sar... -. HEH ATH ATA 
Gr Tat HoT Ta ges eiar sc st a wear sm saad! Trad ang 
agent qe wera ...... ftenaeenaes fea ah wart ...-- aT TRE 


A 
Abhayanandi 347, 388 
Abhichira~homa 261 
Abhidhana-chintamani 38 n., 
235 
apamanacls Bhatara, -I,-II 
5 


Abhinava Adiséna 51 

Abhinava-Charukirti 182 

Abbinava-Némichandra 
Siddhantakirti 328 

Abhinava Pampa 169 

Ablir 182, 183, 399 

Abliira-charitre 182 

Ablir epigraph 148, 182, 249; 
-Soméasvara temple at 183; 
-Vira Simanatha at 182 

Achanna 382 

Achirya 331 


Achchanandi, same as Ajja- 
nandi 63 n. 


Adaki 164, 166, 179, 180, 199, 
212, 217, 219, 221, 303, 311, 
316, 321, 323; ~inscription 
212, 214, 216, 217, 332, 
~Koppajinalaya of 317 

Adakki, mod. Adaki 180, 227, 
306, 313, 318, 319, 821, 822; 
-Koppajinalaya at 220; 
~Madéviya Piriya basadi at 
324; -Parévani' ha at 312 

Adargunchi 165, 166, 166 n. 

Adavani 395 

Adibhattaraka, same as Adi- 
natha or Rishabha 220, 275; 
-temple of 38, 274, 281 

Adichennakéiava temple 
Kondakunde 115 

Adi Jina 50 n. 

os temple at Kaginelli 
14 


at 


Adin&tha, same as Rishabha 
183, 275, 393,-Arhat 148; 
~image of 132, -temple 47; 
-Tirthakara 36, 47 

Adipurana 202 n., 203 n, 

a mod. Adargunchi 


INDEX 


Adiévara 47, 74 

Aditya I, Chola ruler 46 

Adityavarma 146 

Adoni 149 

Adair 133 

Adiru 207, 384 

Agrabira, Brahmanical 141 

Aguptayike, -era 111, llla, 
112; -kings 111 

Ahovamalla, Taila II 149; 
-Irivabedanga Satyaéraya 
140; Sdméévara I, 211 

Ahihaya, sameas Haihaya 214, 
294, 304, 305, $17 

Ahimsa 91 

Aicha 215, 306 

Aihole 164, 207, 318, -Moguti 
temple at 104 

Ainapur 393 

Aindra Vyakarapa 90 

Aisir 128 

Aitaréya sikha 158 

Aivarmalai, hill 31, 61, 62, 73 

Ajitanathapurina 202 n., 

Ajitasina 134-36, 137 n., 138, 
139, 172 

Ajitatirthakara-purina-tilaka 
140, 213, 219, 370, 377 

Ajivakas 19, 19 n,, 25 

Ajjika 21 

Ajjanandi 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 
61, 62, 68, 69; -~Bhatara 42 

Ajjarayya, Pergade of 391 

Ajji 77, 77 u., 106 

Ajjiya 77 a. 

Ajmer 196 

Akalotka 127, 129, 132, 132 
n, 173, 194, 327; -1 125 
127, 129; -II 125, 129, 130, 
131, 132, 132 n. 

Akalankachandra Bhattdroka 
390; -of Kalkere 146 

Akalankacharila 194 

Akalaukadéva 131 

Akalavka-matha at Sdnd& 13), 
132 2. 


Akhandala 123 

Akhandali, same as above 123 

Akkalkot, inscription at 101 

Akkadévi, sister of Jayasirhha 
IT 105, 105 n. 

Akkir 392 

Alade Vedanga, same 
Alande Vedanga 216 

A laharwalai 37, 62 

Alakavatt 181 


Alandapura 248 

Aland 180, 182, 329 

Alande, modern Aland 180, 
182, 226, 248 

Aland inscription of Yuvaraja 
Mallikarjuna 246 

Alande Nadu 246, 248; 
-Province 210, 216, 242, 246, 
249; -Sasira 248; —Thousand 
180, 209, 226, 248 

Alande Vedanga 215, 246 

Algir 393 

Aliyamarasa 394 

Alliru 215, 235, 294 

Alpadav1 158, 163 

Alupa, family 158 


| Alurittimalai 29, 52 


Alara 249 

Alvar 74 

Amanasamudram 81 

Amanéévara Swami 81 

Amarakirti 395 

Amarapuram 157, 158 

Amaravati 5, 7, 12 

Awbiké, Yakshint 37, 65, 69, 
73, 74, 173, 184, 194 

AmmaI 20 

Amma II ( Vijayaditya IT) 
19, 20, 21 

Ammagivuanda 118 

Awmarasa 394 

Ammaraja J], Maliyapindi 
grant of 166, 193 

Amminabhavi 392 


Ambdghavarsha- Nripatunga 
115, 327, 371 

Anagisuvakaliu 185 

Anaimalai, hills 28, 56, 61,63 
n., 62, 71, 73, 81, 82 

Anampir 398, 399 

Anandamangalam 36, 38, 73; 
-sculptures at 71 

Ananta 95, 109 

Ananta Jina, temple of 23 

Anantamati 109 

Anantanatha, Jina 37,109, 395; 
—-Basadi 165; -Tirthakara 
87, 392 

Anantavirya 4,105, 142 

Andanna 128 

Andarmadam 54 

Andhaka Vishaya 4, 5, 8 

Andbra 9 

Andhradéga, Jainism in 401, 
-inscriptions from 166 

Andimalai 49 

Anega 214, 215, 236; I, II 215 

Anékanta, doctrine of 155, 183 

Anéévara temple 215 

Anga, country 4,6, 100; -sacred 
text 18, 89 

Angaliya Mallisetti 117 

Anilevada 399 

Aniyadalagiyar 95 

Anjanacharita 197 

Anka 114 

Ankégvara (Ankalégvara) 112 

Ankalésvara 114 

Anmakonda 13; -Hill 22 

Annigere 107 

Annigéri 387, 389, 397, 398, 
400; -inscription from 148 

Anniya Bhattadraka 105 

Anuradhapura 25 

Anvayas; Arungala 76 n., 232, 
Chitrakiita 105, 107, 143, 
‘145, 170; Dravida 76 n., 223; 
Hanasdge 113, 116, 122, 136, 
148, 151, 225; Kondakonda 
22, 76n., 140, 146, 155, 158- 


-60, 221, 282, 327-29, 347, |: 


387; Kundsakunda, same as 


55 











INDEX 


above, 117, 120, 122, 221, 224 
325, 340, 352 0.; Mailapa 
112, 115, 118, 166; Mala- 
niira 221-22, 232, Nigama 
109; Saihgha 19; Sena 34-35, 
137-38, 162; Vrishabba 122 
Aparajita, Yakshin? 109 
Appar, Saiva saint 33, 35, 63, 81 
Appandir 94 
Appandar temple 96 
Appuvarija 368 


: Arakéri 209, 375 


Arakéri epigraph 213 

Araimalai Alvar 66 

Aral 214, 306; ~district 289, 
294; -Nadu 214, 289, 293; 
~-Three Hundred 214, 226, 
265, 275, 393, 305, 307 

Araliru, same as Allaru 215 


Araluru (modern Alliru) 215, | 





227, 235, 294; -Pandesvara 


of 235 

Arambhanandi, Jaina deily 
43, 44 

Aranaitha 395 

Arangam, same as Srirangam 
87, 83 

Arasappanayaksa, Sunda chief, 
-1 131, -11 129 

Arasappodeya 131, 131n. 

Arasairya 134 

Arasara basadi 107 

Arasiya basadi 204, 360 

Arasibidi 105 

Arattanémi, 
—Bhatara 69 

Arghyatirtha 250 

Arhanandij 20, 113, 114, 190, 
250, 281, 282n.; -same as 
Bettadadiva 247; -Betta- 
dadéva 189, 247; -Pandita 
140; -Siddhantadéva 121 

Arhat 17, 38, 45, 87 n., 88, 88 


Kuratti 


n,, 89, 91, 97, 97 o, 110,12) , 


-abode of 86; -hill of 45, 
~holy mountain 
-shrine dedicated 
~temple uf 110 


to 90; 


433 


Arikésari 102 n.3 -II 102 

Arishtanémi, Acharya 
~Bhatara 41 

Arittanémi Veriyar 57, 57 n, 
61, 80 

Arivan 87, 87 n. 

Arivar K dvil 82 

Arjuna 201 

Arjunana Gundu 201 

Arkakshétra 250 


44; 


| Artal 390 


Arugar, temple of 38 
Arubanandi I-hatéra 103 


| Aryunandi 111 


Aryanandi 137 n., 139; -same 
as Ajjanandi 62; —same as 
Aryascua 134, 135, 137 

Aryingana, uuns 77 1, 

Arya Pandtita 107, 108 

Arya Perumbikham 33 

Aryaséna 106 

Aryaséna 137 n., 138; -same 
as Aryanandi 134, 135, 137 

Asagaimarasa 368 

Asalyablashana Kathanakam 
8 


. Ashtavidhirebane 255, 324 


_ Ashtopavasi 


Ashtopavisi 57, 57 n., 61 
117; | -Dhatara 
151; -Kanti 144, 144 n,, 169 
Asiyakalu Mallisetti 304 
Asmaka, country 103 


| Agoka 1, 7,9, 10n, 30, 201; 


673° 


~daina 3; -Minor Rock 
Edict of 343, 393 

Agoka Tree 5U n., 86 -87, 90; 
-the god of 49 


Assaka, same as Agmaka 103 


' Asundi 109 


Attili 20 

Attilinanda 20 

Attimabbe, Dénachintamani 
140, 111, 370, 377 

Attinira 183 

Attiyabbe, same as Attimabbe 
140 

Avasarpini cycle 114 
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Ayatavarma 391 

Aychagaivunda 141 

Ayyana 210, 211, 214; -Maha- 
dév1 19 

Ayyapa 157 

Ayyapadéva 162 

Ayyavale, modern Aibole 318; 
~Five Hundred Svamis of 
108, 120, 123, 220, 318, 324 


B 


Babanagar 108 

Bacha 215 

Bachaladévi 215 

Bachidéva 318 

Bachidévarasa 217 

Badayya 152 

Badli 112, 113, 118, 164, 166 

Bahubali, deity 50, 64, 95, 
103, 

Bahubali, teacher 23 

Babubali, teacher 113 

Bahubali, teacher 117 

Bahubali, teacher 145 

Bahubali, teacher 392 

Bahubalicharita 197 

Bahubali Siddhantadéva 145 

Bahudhanyanagari 103 n, 

Baichaya Dandandtha 23 

Bakavadha—parva 103 n. 

Balachandra, teacher 42 

Balachandra, teacher 391 

Balachandra, teacher 392; 
-Bhattairaka 117; -Siddhé- 
ntadéva 242, 247, 248 

Baladéva 123, 143; -Kuruva- 
digal 66 

Baladévayya 143, 144 

Balakapifichhacharya 247 

Balakirti 165 

Balehalli 392 

Baléndu Maladhari 158 

Bali 334 

Balis: Arhad 223; Ingalésvara 
23, 158, 221-22, 224, 372, 
382; Vanada 160 

Ballaladéva 119 
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BallaleJimayya 388 

Balir 392 

Bamakura, modern Bankir 
184 

Bamani 121 

Bammadéva 332 

Bammagavunda 119, 169 

Bammana 393 

Bammukir, modern Bankir 
399, 399 n, 

Bana, mythical hero 384; -roya) 
family 42, 192, 216, 334, 
334 n., 335; -of Khandava~ 
mandala 216, 324, 334, 
334 n, 

Banaras 203 

Banagankart temple (at Anni- 
géri) 387 

Banavési 98, 107, 166, 184, 
193, 201, 262, 307, 336, 370, 
890, 394; -Nadu 370; -Pro- 
vince 369, 371; ~Twelve 
Thousand 108, 369 

Bandabasti 395 

Bandambike 148 

Bandarasa 334 

Bankapura 390; -Dhora Jind 
laya at 139 

Bankeya, II 370 

Bankar 183, 189, 213, 325 n,, 
399 

Barakilla, hill at Adoni 149 

Barmadéva 217, 267, 268, 269, 
292 

Barmadévarasa, Sinda chief 
106 

Barmana, Mantara 106 

Basavapuréna 212 

Basavarajadévararagale 

Basavéesvara 400, 400 n. 

Basavura 147, 147 n. 

Bastigudi 183 

Bastiballi 156 

Battakala, modern Bhatkal 
127 

Batiale Gauramma 108 

Bayisetti (of Jagatapigutti) 51 


400 


Bshira, modern Nandi Bevars 
151 

Belaguppa, modern Bejaguppi 
226, 249 

Belaguppi 249 

Belavatti 392 

Beldéva 135 

Belgaum 122, 164 

Bellatti 391 

Béliru 398, 399 

Belugula, Gommatanatha of 
205 

Belvals, region 226, $76, 387 
-Three Hundred 107, 213, 
372, 376, 377 

Béta, Pergade 22 

Bettadadéva, same as Arha- 
nandi 247 

Bhadra (Milabhadra) 123 

Bhadrabiahu 2, 3, 5,25,26, 27, 82 
~and Chandragupta tradition 
1, 2, 10, 26, 201; —-Charita 
$27, ~migration of 98, 100 

Bhagavat 97 n. 

Bhagavatt, goddess 70, 81; 
Aradhané 8; ~malai 94; 
-temple 68, 81, 94 

Bhagaladévi 114, 116 

Bhairadévt 395 

Bhairala Rani 128 

Bhairava 152, 184, 194 

Bhairavapadmavatikalps 172 

Bhandarikérisvimi, tomb of 
164 

Bhanukirti, teacher 23 

Bhanukirti, teacher 146 

Bhanukirti, teacher $90 

Bhanuvarma 110 

Bharata 108 

Bharatakshétra 242, 274, 289 

Bharatédavaibhava 182 

Bharatadvara, temple of 141 

Bharavi 104 

Bhiaskerachirya 234 

Bhaskaranandi, teacher 108 

BhAskaranandi, teacher 389 


Bhatiri Bhagavat! 69 


Bhatiriyaée (of Tiruchch4rana- 
ttumalai) 69 

Bhatkal 127, 895 

Bhatta-grama 242, 252 

Bhattakajanka 125, 125 n., 
129, 180, 130n, 131-32, 
182, n.; -Matha 181 

Bhaittiprolu 6, 8, 29 

Bhavanagandhavarana 106 

Bhavanandi Bhatara 42 

Bhavasina =‘ Traividyachakra- 
varti 158 

Bhavishyottaraparaya 172 n, 

Bhavyas 145 

Bhayidéva 120 

Bhima 21; -II, Chalukya 20, 
31; -Dandanatha 210 

Bhimarasa 217, 219, 274, 275 

Bbivanayya 242, 248, 251 

Bhogaraja 395 

Bhoja 245 

Bhomokora 184 

Bhose 393 

Bhrikuti, goddess 292 

Bhbilokamalla 191, 267,-Somé- 
Svara III, 117, 210, 211, 
267, 274, 389 

Bhimandalichirya 182 

Bhimukura 185 

Bhuvalokanathanallir 158 

Bhuvanaikamalla 113; -Sdimé 
évara IT 143 

Bhuvansikerama 213 

Bhuvanaikaraémabbyudaya 213, 
214 

Bibbarasa 305, 210, 215-16, 
242, 246-47, 249, 333, 334 

Bichapa (Bicharaja) 122 

Bichchukunde 227, 347.~image 
of Jina at 347; —Santinatha 
at 348 

Bichirija, same as Bichaya 122 

Bijapur, Archaeological 
museum at 108 

"Bijawada 19 

Bijja 215 

Bijjala, Kalachuri ruler 106, 
108, 290 n, 291; -II 206, 


211, 291, 291 n, 400, 401; 
-of Sinda family 383 

Bikkiyanna 371 

Bilhana, Vidy&pati 246 

Buligi 124, 125 n.,127, -29, 131, 
133; -rulers 128, 128 n,, 
129, 180, 131; -Ratnatraya 
basadi 125, 126, 128, 129 
n., 180 

Birudankabhima 214 

Birudavali 196 

Black Pagoda 250 

Boar-incarnation of Vishnu 289 

Bodana, same as Podana 102, 
103 n, 

Bodhan 102 

Bodhana 103 n. 

Bommamalai 53, 54 

Bommisa 352 

Bontéévara 
325 n. 

Bopana 220 

Bopanna 380 

Boppana (Srikaranadhiga) 145 

Brabma 220 

Brahmachiri-anna 348 

Brahmadéva 220, 395 

Brahmadéya 79 

Brahmi 28, 29, 29 n., 31, 32, 
51, 56, 57, 60, 64 

Brahma Jinadésa 197 

Brahma Jinélaya 141, 
267, 394 

Brahmarakshasa 173 

Brabmaséna 106 

Brahmasgiva 212 

Brihatkathakoga 8, 8 n. 

Budarsingi 166 

Buddha 4, 18, 26, 29, 100, 101 

Buddhaégri 4 

Buddhisigara 328 

Bukkamantrijvara, Immadi 
23 

Bukka I 161, 402; -II 35 

Bundelkhand 249 

Bassetti 51 

Bituga, Ganga chief 139, 219, 
376 n,3 -I1 199, 209, 223, 


(of Malikéda ) 


158, 


483 


870, 376-77, 888, -Ganga 
~Permadi 387 
Biitarya, same as Bituga 376 n. 
Biatayya, same as Biituga $76 n. 


C 


Carnat Des Inscriptions 230, 
245 

Ceylon Arasadi Keliya, game 
28 

Chaitra-pavitra 275 

Chaitya-drama 650 n, 

Ohaityailaya (at Mangundi) 
145 

Chakratirtha 111 

Chakravartis, twelve 123 

Chakrésvara 99 

Chakrégvari, Yakshint 109 

Chalakenallata 368 

Chalukya, family 192, 209, 
210-212, 244-46, 274, 289- 
91, 294, 312, 371, 388 n,, 
389, 394; -of Badami 209; 
-Eastern 13, 14, 19, 20, 21; 
-of Gujarat 246; -of 
Kalyana 113-15; 117, 209, 
274, 230, 334, 878 n.; of 
Karnataka 19,246,~Western 
19, 22, 104-5, 111, 125, 
133, 137, 140-42, 131, 155 
157 n., 159-60, 190-91, 212, 
215-16, 219, 260, 267, 304, 
307, 312, 317, 334, 346, 
$89; -of Kalyana 147, 149, 
208, 242, 289, 336, 382.83 

Chalukyan Architecture 183, 
186, 190, 189, 198;-Kingdom 
107 

Chamékamba 20 

Champa 233, 250 

Chamunda II 383 

Chamundappai, lady 44 

Chimundaraya 103, 172 

Chandaladévi 116, 161, 209, 
242, 246, 395 

Chandam 79 

Chandakavate 107, 136 

Chandarasa 334 


| Chandella, family 245, 246 
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Chandiraija 217, 220; 289, 295 
Chandiyabbe 149 
Chandiyanna 162 
Chandra 295 
Chandrabhiti 152 
Chandragupta 1, 2, 5, 7 n., 
112 n.; —patoam 7 n, 
Chandragutti 128 
Chandrakavata or Chandrika- 
vata, same as Chandrikavita 
135-37 
Chandrikavata, modern Chan- 
dakavate 134-137, 137n,, 
138-189, 326 n., 388; -Séna 
lineage of 134; -Vaihda 390 
Chandrakirti, teacher 116, 
Chandrakirti, teacher 117 
Chandrakirti, teacher 165 
Chandrakirti, teacher 225, 247 
Chanderakirti, teacher 328 
Chandrakirti Pandita 120 
Chandrimana Bandi 
~Gudda 339, 353-54 
vate 144; -Acharya 


354; 


Chandranitha 94, 203, 206, 
362; -same as Chandraprabha 
183; -Svami 340; -Basadi 
148, 204, 379 n.; -Paréva. 
nétha Basadi 22; -Jina 391 , 
-of Kopana 205; -Image of 
206, Temple of 206 

Chandraprabha 48, 125, 128- 
29, 161, 172, 203, 292, 350, 
351, 354, 362; -same as 
Chandranatha 206; Bhatara 
139, ~basti 48 

Chandrasina, teacher 21 

Chandraséna, teacher 
137 

Chandraséna, teacher 354-55 

ert modern Sangir 


134, 


Chankirija 106 

Charanas 68, 74,78, 86-90, 92, 
99-100, 180-31, 155-66; 
-Hill of 68, 70, 99 

Charanadri 99 -of Elora 90 

Charans-rishis 4 
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Chirvikas 11~12 

Charukirti Pandita 125, 
144, 326 

Chatta-Jinalaya 195 

Chattayadéva 1 43 

Chattuga 341 

Chatuh-sinhhisana 196 

Chaturmukha, god 89 

Chaturmukha, teacher 280-81 

Chaturmukha Basadi 395 

Chaturvishsati Tirthakara 399 

Chaudhare 247, 261 

Chaudhari 251 

Chaudore 251 

Chanvisa Tirthakara 95, 183, 
187, 194, 207; -Tmage of 
220, 379-81 —Basti 379 n. 

Chivayya 343-44 

Chavunda 143 

Chivundaraya 134, 136, 138, 
202 n,, 203 n., 352 n., 370, 
377 ; ~Purana 50 n, 134-37, 
137 n., 138 

Chivundayya 344 n. 

Chédiya, Jaina temple 133 

Teeacens same as Mukula 

7 

Chellapille 158 

Chennadévi 395 

Chennakéévara 152 

Chennarija 127 

Chennapirgva 150, 220, 317- 
18, 321 

Chéra, family 44-45, 78, 86 

Chhabbi 391 

Chhatratraya Pashina 357 

Chhayachandranatha 161-62 

Chikirya 134 n. 

Chikka-basadi 198 ; -at Sedam 
302 

Chikkalgi 291 n. 

Chifichali 185; ~gudda 362 

Chinmalli 188 

Chinna-Tumbalam 248 

Chintimani 84, 197 

Chippagiri 395 

Chir upo lal 66-67 

Chitaépur 190, 236 

Chitaral 62, 68 

Chittamir 50, 71, 83, 94 


130, 


+ 


Chokka Vodeya Nakisetti 856 
Chida(Chola), Telugu 157n, 
231 


Chala, family 80, 83, 87, 147, 
161, 215, 312, 388 -Couniry 
27, 86, 217 

Cholavandiparam 73, 81 

Chottinaycha 215 

Conjeevaram 82 

Coorg, inscription from 340 

Cyclic Years: Angira 3825 
Angirasa (same as above) 
325; Bhava 325 n.; Chitra- 
bhanu 390; Dhatu 336, 
Khara 317; Nandana 303; 
Parthiva 370, Prajéipati 330; 
Rakshasa 242, Raktakshi 
368. Sarvari 357; Saumya 
394, Sobbakrit 322, Sobbana 
394; Srimukha 280, Vikari 
377; Vikrama 211,290 

D 

Dadapuram 44 

Dadiga 10 

Dakshina Dééa 47 

Dakshinapatha 96, 121 n. 

Damanandi 142 

Damanandi 225, 247 

Damba} 392 

Damila 26 n. 

Dénachintamani 140 

Danakana Bavi 345, 350, 352 

Danavana Bavi 235 

Danavas 249 

Danavulapidu 17, 22 

Danayakanakere 212 

Danda Dévéndrakirti 328 


Dandahatti, modern Dandoti 
193 n,, 835 


Dandoti 193, 335 

Dagakumiracharita 103 

Dasavarman 210 

Davanandi 144, 158 

Dayapila 55 

Dayapala Periyar 66 

Dayima 869 un. 

Déhara 49 n,, 151, 15] n, : 

Dejjamahbiraja, Raghtrakita 
xing 111 | ‘ on 


Delhi 161, 196 

Désigas 321-22 

Déva, sarhgha 223 

‘Dévachandra 26-27, 132, $26; 
-Bhattaraka 392; Jaina 
author 26 

Dévadanas 79 

Dévagiri 147; 
~Yidavas 212, $21-22, 357, 
390 

Dévagudi 17 

Dévakirti 115; -Pandita 105 

Divalabbe 334-35 

Déval Masjid 102 

Dévana 220, 382 

Dévanimpiya Tissa, 
king 26, 30 

Dévanarya 220, 383-84 

Dévara Dasimayya 212 

Dévaraija, Mysore king 161 

Dévaraya 127, 395 

Dévas 249 

Dévaséna 42 

Dévavarma 99 

Dévéndra 225, 247 

Dévéndrakirti 328, 
~Bhattiraka 361, 889 

Dévisetti 392 

Devir 392 

Dhalla 140 

Dhammé mangalamukkittham 
197 

Dhanada 1, 3-4, 6, 8, 10, 13, 
99 

Dhanadapura 6 

Dhinka 216 

Dhara, modern Dhar 210, 226, 
242, 244, 245, 249 

Dharanéndra 186-87, 189, 194, 
379 

Dharanikota 12 

Dharasiva 100; -Caves 100- 
101 

Pharmabhishana 22 

Dharmachakra 50 n,, 394; 
~Baddhist 52; -Jaina.45, 52 

Dharmadéva 53 

Dharmadévt 133 ___ 


Ceylon 


362; 


‘ Dharmamrita 1, 8, 5, 9, 136, 


139, 197, 251 n. 
Dharmapartkshé 197 
Dharmapurt 20, 162 
Dharmaséna 33 
Dharmaséna 134, 

-Traividya 139 
Dhavala Jindlaya 388 ; -Visha- 

ya, same as Belvala 134 
Dhora 139; -Jindlaya 139, 

391 
Dhruva 139, 391 
Dhvajatataka, same as Guii- 

gere 144 
Digambara poet 3, 77, 77 n., 

48, 97-98, 145, 164, 167, 

181, 184, 292; -Jinas 79 n, 

-School of Iconography 37 
Dilli 161, 195; -Simbhasana of 

122 
Dipavarinéa 25, 26 
Divakara 20 
Divikaranandi 252; -Traivi- 

dya 247 
Doddappa 166 n. 

Dolmens 201 
Doni 144, 164; -Inseription 

166, 192, 268 
Dongaragaon, 

244 n. 

Dora, same as Dhira 391 
Dorasamudra 391 
Dramila 9 

Dravidas 169 

Dronapura, same as Doni 144 
Durgapancha cave 21 
Durgaraja 20 
Durmukhakshitipila 334 
Durvintta 150 
Dvarapalakas 187 
Dvérasamudra 391 


136-37; 


inscription 


Echa 306 

Echabhiipa 214, 217, 219, 304, 
307, 317-18; 

Echarasa 217, 317-18 

Ededore Two Thousand 226, 
377 


487 
Edehalii 473 
Ekachakranagara 108 n, 
Ekachattugada Bhatara 224, 
340-41 
Ekadava 389 
Bkantads Raimayya 397, 400, 


Wkavira 145 

Ekaviracharya 145 

Eksambi 164 

Elicharya 47, 48;-of Ponnir 
172 


Eladipattam, cavern 29, 51 
Elamalapatle 402 
B lini, Chéra prince 44-45, 78 
Elliot, Walter 230, 231, 245 
Elora Caves 99, 394 
Emmeyara Prithigauda 380 
Enadi Kuttanan 67 
Engunavirai Tirwmalai 45 
Erambarage 207-208, 

226, 382, 384 

-Jaina temple at 220 
Erambaraipuram 208 
Eruvadi 62 


219, 


F 
Fergusson and Burgess 99 n, 
Fleet 137 n., 144 n., 212, 230; 
231, 234, 245, 291, 317 n, 


G 
Gabbir, same as Hiriya 
Gabbir 394 
Gachchhas: Addakali 20; 


Chitrakiita 394; Hogari 106, 
Kaurar 140, 140 n, 170; 
Mésha Pashana 146; Nandi 
20, 166; Pogari 106, 
Postaka, same as Pustaka 
120, 151, 395; Pustaka 23, 
76 n,, 117, 122, 125, 147-48, 
158-60, 221-22, 224, 282, 
247-48, 382, 392, 394; 
Sarasvata 196, 395; Sarasvatr 
28, 221-22, 224, 325, 327. 
80, Tintrini or Tintrintka 
146, 221, 282, 282, 326, 390 

Gadag 335, 394, -Triktéévara 
of 148 


488 


Gapas: Balakars, .same as 
Balitkira 221, 859; Balat- 
kara 23, 116-17, 196, 208, 
222, 224, 325, 327-30, 352, 
385, 387, 389, 395; Balut- 
kara, same as Balatkara 328 
-29; Bellatti 391; Daéi 21 
~22, 108, 117, 125, 148, 150, 
152, 159, 248, 392, 394, 
Désiga 120, 140, 151, 160, 
221, 224, 247, 347; Désiya, 
same as Désiga 158, 223, 
$21, 380, 382, 384, 389, 392, 
394-95, Déva 141, 389; 
Dravida 47~48, 232; Ereki- 
ttar 391; Jambukhanda 111; 
Kadir 165-66; Kandir 113 
-14, 117-18, 165, 391, 
Kanir 146, 158-59; Kareya 
112-13 115, 118, 166; 
Kavorari 19; Kittir 136; 
Kotimaduya, same as 
Maduva 20, 166, 198; Kranir 
108, 161, 170, 221-23, 225, 
282, 326, 352, $90, 393-94; 
Kumudi 142, 145, 166; 
Maduva 166, 198-99, 221- 
22, 224, 260-61; Nandi 76 
n., 224, 232; Navilir 136; 
Paralir 33; Pogariya 162: 
Pannagavrikshamila 117° 
119, 166; Sdrasvata 221-22 ? 
Séna 106, 122, 136, 158’ 
170, 194 n.; Sihghavura 3893 
Sarastha 105, 107, 136, 140, 
143, 145-46, 170, 368, 372, 
389, 390, 394; Vadiyar 165, 
199 Vandiyir 165-66, 199, 
221-22, 224, 304, 306, 332, 
391; Vrikshamila 144, 166 

veers Bhattéraka 


Ganadharas 56, 373 
Ganadbaravalayayantra 194 
Ganapati, Kakatiya- 6 


Gandaraditya 119, 120; 
~Mummadi Chola 49 
Gandavimukta I 888; -II 


888-89; -Bhatttraka 389, 
Siddhintadéva 393 
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Gandéa 189, -shrine at Lak- 
kandi 141 

Ganga, family 10, 115, 118, 
189, 148, 202 218, $88, 391 
~Eastern 189; -of Mysore 
878 n,; -Western 2, 10, 115, 
187, 150, 209, 218, 219, 376, 
388; -Kingdom 11}, 171 n. 

Ganga Kandarpa 118, 388; 


-Brahma Jindlaya 118; 
-Jindlaya 388 
Gapgamadévi 43 
Ganga Permadi 388; -chai- 
tyalaya 388 


Ganga Périr 10 

Gangavidi 376-77, ~Ninety 
Six Thousand 376-77 

Gange 250 

Gangeyara Maraya 160 

Gani 75 

Ganiéékhara Maruporchiriyan 
43 

Ganimarrittu 80 

Ganjiya Maladhari 394 

Garag, -charter 145, 164, 166 

Garbbasarasvata $313 

Gardje, chief 213, 374~75 

Gaundas 165 

Gauradévi 359 

Gavimatha 201, 347 

Gawarawad 387 


Gerasoppe 173; -records 
31 x. 


Ghale, land measure 360 

Ghantanna I 128-29; -IT 
128-31, 132 n; ~ITI 132 n, 

Ghatantakiya Basadi 143 

Ghateyankakéra 105, 162 

Ghatikasthana 195 

Ghattiyarasa Iriva Nojamba 
Narasinghadéva 151, 163 

Godavart 140, 226, 292-93 

Goggi 871 

Goggiyabasadi 388-89 

Gokake 106 

Goliha)ji 117 

Golden Yaksht at Paficha 

: Pandavamalai 17 


Gomatéévara 108 

Gomati, 14 

Gommarasa 868 

Gommata 13 

Gommatenitha 18 

Gommatétvara 95, 108 

Gommatasira 188 

Gomukha Yaksha 132 

Gonadabedangi Jindlaya 105 

Gonka 119-20, 216, 242, 247; 
~I 216; -II 216; -III 216; 
-region of- 226, 247, 249 

Gonkarasa, Virat $34 

Goraga 133 n. 

Gorava 133, 133 n. 

Goravadiga] 133 

Gdvansa 371 

Gov Nagar! 146 

Govardhana 281, 233; -Bha- 
tara 42 

Govardhana 142; -Traividya 
142 

Grantha, alphabet 35 

Grévya-gotra 20 

Gridhrapificbhichitya 247, 
247 p, 

Gudda 123 

Guddadhvaja 122 

Guddagala Chandappa 354-55 

Gudda-éastra, Jaina doctrine 
122 

Guddigere 889 

Gudigere 144, 169, 389 

Gulbarga 249 

Gurdakal, modern Guntekal 
227, 366. 

Gummatanitha, 203, 205 

Gupabhara 34, 34 n. 

Gunabhadra 42 

Gunabhadra 95-96; ~Pandita 
140 

Gunachandra 116 

Gunachandra 347, 388 

Gunachandra $88, -Pakshopa- 
visi 117 

Gunakirti 112 

Gunakirti 115 


Gonakirti 388: -Bhatara of 
Vidal 46, -Siddhanta Bha- 
téraka 105 

Gunamatiyar 59, 63 

Gunanandi 247 

Gunandingi Kurattigal 69 

Gunasigara 347; -Bhatara 67 

Gunaséna I 61, 62; ~IT 61 

Gunasénadéva 57-59, 62 

Gunasénappiriyadiga] 58 

Gonavira 43 

Gunavira 224; —-Bhatara of 
Kurandi 50; -Mamuni 43, 

-Siddhaintadéva 304, 306-7, 
818, 332 

Gunavirakkuravadiga] 61 

Gundakarjigi 109 

Gupta 112 n. 

Gatta, family 147 

Quttal 147 

Gutti, modern Gooty 147, 213, 
226, 374-75 

Guravar or Gurivar 133 

Guravi 133 

Gurugala Bhamdappa 354 

Gurumirti 133 n. 

Gururdya 127 

Gwalior 196 


Hadangile, modern Hunasi 
Hadagali 226, 242, 248-49 
Hadeuvaljli, same as Sarbgita- 

pura 125-28, 326, ~Chiefs 
of- 126-27, 395 
Hagaratage 116 
Hagargi 186 
Haihaya, family 198, 244-15, 
217, 286, 305, 317-18 
Haihayas of Karnataka 214, 
$05; ~of Northern India 
305 . 
“Maiva-bhipa, of Nagire 128 
“Hala 101 
Halaharavi 149 


Halasige Twelve Thousand 
108 | 


mbat 


Hale Hubballi 185 

Halgéri 206, 208-9, 374 ; ~in- 
scription from~ 202, 213 

Haligavunda 146 

Halkarati 235 

Halsangi 391, 393 

Halsi 99, 110, 113, 164 

Handarki 215, 235; -insorip- 
tion 215, 236, 294, 306-7 

Handiya Gundu 201 

Hangal 369-390 

Haniya 150 

Hannikéri 112-18, 118, 164, 
166 

Hanuman, god 186, 189; 
-Charita 197 

Haralhal]i 357 

Harasir 186, 205, 218, 247, 
336 

Haribhadra 97, 193 

Harichandra 42 

Haribara, poet 150, 400; -I, 
~-king 395; -II, king 28, 
146 

Harikantadéva 390 

Harinandidéva 145 

Harischandrakavya 203 n. 

Harishéns 8-9 

Harivaméapuana 182, 194 n. 

Harivarma 110 

Hattikunde, modern Hatta- 
kundi 249 

Hattakundi 249 

Hattantiru 187 

Hattimattir 392 

Havanagi 370 

Havina Héralige 120 

Hebbana, family 334 

Hélacharya 47-48, 74, 172 

Hémachandra 275 

Hémadévacharya 389 

Hémagrima 47~48 

Hémandcharya 389 

Hémaséna 326 n, 

Hémavati 157, 162 

Henjéru, modern Hémiavati 
159, 162 

Hirebasti (at Haduvalli), 126, 
128, 147 n 


43$ 


Hiré Litgadahalli 191 

Hiré Melakundi 249 

Hiré Singanagutti 392 

Hiriya Gabbir 394 

Hiriya Jambuge 375 

Hriyakummi 115 

Hiuen Tsang 85 

Hodal, inscription from- 
205, 247, 216 

Honniir 119, 164, 169 

Honwaéd 186 n, 

Hosur 141, 164-66, 262 

Hoysala, family 118, 150-51, 

_ 213, 219, 359, 391 

Hubli 166 

Hukéri (Hukkéri) 123, 164 

Hali 117, 164, 166; ~Manikya- 
tirthada basadi at-— 115 

Huligere, Somanatha at 182 

Huliyabbajjike 143-44, 144 n., 
169 

Huliyabbe 144 n, 

Hallar 109, 118, 164, 166 

Humchcha 189 n., 196 

Hunasi Hadagali 188, 190-91, 
209, 215, 221, 228, 241, 243, 
248-49, 267, 269; -record 
216, 243-45; -Jaina temple 
at- 219 

Hunasikatti 191 

Hivina Hipparigi 392 

Hiivina Sigli 392 


I 

Idaikkala Nadu 66 
Ikshvaku 2-4, 6, 10, 19 
Tlaiya padarar 50 
Tlango 86, 91 
Tlayamani mangai 43 
Indra 90 
Indra, Saluva chief 126 
Indra, Rashtrakita king 394 
Indra III, ,, 370; —Nitya- 

varsha, 11, 22, 102, 139, 149 
Indradava of Haduvalli 126 
Indranaganna 364 
Tndrakila-parvata 201 
Indrakirti 112 
Indrakirti 150; -Pandita 389 
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Indrananda 112; -Adhiraja 
111 

Indranandi 48, 156, 173, 198, 
392; —-Yogindra 48, 172 

Indraséna 61, 224; —Bhatta- 
raka 230, 232 

Indravallabha, Rashtrakita 
king, 102 

Ingaléévara 392 

Ingalgi 190, 214, 209, 229, 
235 ; -inscripticn 191, 214- 
15, 222, 294 

Ingintmaraga, same as Ingita- 
marana 348 

Ingitamarana 348 

Ingunage, modern Ingalgi, 226 

Ingunige, modern Ingalgi 230 
235-36 

Trammanabavi 260 

Irattipottai (rock ) 62 

Trivabedanga Satyaéraya 104, 
140 

Iriyanolambidh‘raja Ghateya- 
nkakara 105 

Irugappa 35 

Jrungdla 158, 163 

Trukkuvél, family 54 

Téan 89 

Tyakki 90, 91 


J 


Jagadéva, same as Jagaddéva 
245-46 

Jagaddéva 210, 244-45 

Jagadékamalla-I 142; -( Jaya- 
simha II) 104; -II 145, 
210-11, 290 ; -Jinalaya 394, 


-~Nolamba Brahmadbirija 
151 163 
Jagatapi Gutti 51 


Jainabhiasas 169 

Jaina Birudavali, work, 196 

Jaina Law 78, 81, 83, 92, 98, 
104, 112-13, 120, 122, 127, 
159, 182, 235 

Jaina matha, at Sonda 131 

Jainambikaé 160 


Jaina, sathgha 67 ; ~Tirtha 156 ‘ 
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Jainulapidu 12 
Jaipur 196 
Jajjugi 246-249, -Jagaddéva 
245 
Jakaladévt 171 n, 
Jakaladévi 190-91, 209, 219, 
228, 230-33 
Jakalamahadévi 191, 232 n. 
Jakhiyabbe 107, 136 
Jakkavva, same as Vaija- 
kkavva 190 
Jakkavvana gudi 190 
Jakkavve 171 n. 
Jakki 111 n. 
Jalara-grama 111 
Jambigi 375 
Jambukhandi, modern Jam- 
kbandi 112 
Jayadéva 339; ~Pandita 389 
Jayadhira Jindlaya 204, 371 
Jayakarna 116 
Jayakési IIL 145 
Jayaktirti 142 
Sayakirtidéva 143 
Jayantipura, modern Bana- 
vasi 226, 260, 262, 307, 336 
Jayaséna 21, 128, 283 
| Jayasimha 12; -II 105, 210-12 
Jayasimha II —Jagadékamalla 
394 
Jatacharya 344 
Jataisinganandi 224, 343-44 
Jatila 344 
Jattinga 184 
Javauakula 216 
Javir (ru) 143, 164, 164n, 
173, - Inscription from-143, 
293 
Jébulagéri 387 
Jéjabhukti, same as Jéjaka- 
bhukti 249 
Jejakabhukti, modern Bundel- 
khahd 245-46, 249 
Jimitavabana 147 
Jinabimba 345, 393 
Jina Drahmana 158 
; Jinabhishana 162;-Bhattara- 
ka 161 


Jinachandta 115 

Jinachandra 390; - Mahé- 
mantravadi 247 

Jinadatta Santora - 72n., 171- 
172, 174 


Jinadéva 118 

Jinadévara bhaivi 186 

Jinagtrimamalai 94 

Jinagiripalli 36 

Jinakanchi 24, 34, 122, 161, 
196 

Jinalaya, at Kundakunde 155 

Jinamanikya Sari 191 

Jinamuni Samghas, in Kopa- 
na, 352 

Jinanandi 20 

Jinaprabhasiri 199n. 

Jinagisana 155, 229 

Jinaséna 138-39 

Jinaséna Bhattarak. 181, 194, 
194n,, 327 

Jinavarmayya 106 

Jinéndra 110, 220 

Jivandhara-champii 42 

Jnanachandra kivya 197 

Jnanavardhana 111n. 

Jogibandi 391 

Joyimayyarasa 155 

Jumma Masjid ( at Adki) 233 

Jvalamalint, deity, 17-48, 48n., 
95, 172-73, 173n., 198, 292- 
93; - Cult of - 47, 74, 143, 
164n,, 198; - Cult, origina- 
tor of - 48; - Kalpa 48, 172; 
-stitra 48, 193; - temple of 
- 143, - Vidyadevi 292-93 

J valamukhi, deity, 173; ~-tem- 
ple 173 

Ivaliné 172, 192, 261, 292-93; 
- Cult 173, 293n., - Cult, 
originator of ~ 172 

J valinidévi 122 

Jvalinimata 48 


K 


Kadaba plates 164n. 
Kadaikottar 44, 79n.;- Tiru* 
malai 66 S 


Kadalaliya Basadi 22 

Kadamba, family 98-99, 110, 
183 n., 143, 193, 202, 230-31, 
390, 394; early- 111, - of 
Goa, 117, 145 

Kadtm Jumma Masjid, 180 

Kaditavergade 275 

Kadko} 146 

Kader District, inscriptions 
from- 223 

Kaduttalai 43 

Kaduvetti 12 

Kagavad 164 

Kagina, river 192, 235 

Kaginelli 114 

Kagint, river 227; - coin, same 
as Kakini 234-35 

Kaifiyats 11 

Kaikni 126-127; Parévanatha 
basti at ~ 330 

Kailasappa Gutta 153n.,, 155 

Kakati Prdla 22 

Kakatiyas 22, 211 

Kakins, coin 234 

Kakusthavarma 110 

Kalabarge, modern Gulbarga 
249 

Kalachuri, family 108, 108n.,, 
211-12, 217, 291, 305, 317, 
317n., 323, 334, 383, 400-1 

Kalachuris, of Central India 
317; -of Karnataka 291n., 
317n., 323; Southern- 206, 
209, 212, 317n,, 319 

Kalagi 192, 217, 334 

Kalakachdrya 101 

Kalalinga 241n. 

Kalamaévara, temple 391 

Kalamma 189 

Kalanjarapura, modern Kalin- 
jar 319 

Kalarasa, Vira - 334 

Kalaséna 114 

Kalbargi, modern Gulbarga 
249 ‘ 

Kalbhavi 112, 115, 164, 166 

Kalhoji 116 - 

Kalt 189 

56 
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| Kali, era 105 
Kaliamman 49, 81 
Kalibhadracharya 19 
Kahdasa, general 217, 274; 
poet 104 


Kolidévasetti 390 
Kalikabbe 376 
Kalikere 390 


Kalinga, country 3, 11, 17-18, 
3; - Jina 17 


Kalinjar 319 

Kalisetti 146, 180, 307, 336 

Kaliyamma 387 

Kaliyammarasa 147 

Kaliyarasa, same as Kélimara- 
sa 274 

Kalkere 146, 390 

Kalkéri 146, 390 

Kalkéri 392 

Kalkuni 133n. 

Kallapa 128 

Kallinatha 209 

Kalpdle, same as Kalholi 116 

Kalpapradipa 199 n. 

Kaluchumbarre grant 20 

Kalugu(hu)malai 28, 31, 64; 
65, 65n, 68, 71, 73, 78, 
sculptures of — 74 

Kalumbarage, modern Gulbarga 
249 

Kalyana 107, 212, 235, 327n.; 
Chalukyas of - 113-14, 230, 
274, 334, 378n., Western 
Chalukyas of ~ 242, 267, 289, 
346, 382-83 

K alyanakirti, teacher, 74 

Kalyanaktrti, teacher, 204, 
229, 346-47 

Kalyanaktirti, teacher 247 

Kalyani, Kalachuryas of-317 n. 

Kama, the victor of- 91 

Kamagavunda, Chodhore- 121 

Kamaladéva Bhattaraka 105 

Kamalaséna-muni 392 

Kamalagri 4 

Kamalavahana Pandita 70 

Kammarachédu 395 

Kamnayi 152 

Kampana 249 


dd} 


| Kanakechandra 390; ~ Pandita 
53 


Kanakagiri 26, 47, 208 
Kanaka Jinagiri 94, 208, 

- Appar 94 
Kanakakirtidéva 22 
Kanak&mara Muni 100-01 
Kanakanandi 62 
Kanakanandi 126; Ashtopa- 

vasi - 394;~ Bhataéra 59; 

- Bhattiraka 107; - Munt 

151; - Periyar 66, - Siddbi- 

ntadéva 144 
Kanakaprabha I, — IT, 118 
ee Siddhantadéva 


Kanakaséna 134-35, 137-39; 
~TI 139; - Siddbanta Bha- 
tara 162 

Kanakavira 66 

Kanakavira Kurattiyar 
46 n., 76 

Kanakavira-periyadigal 57, 80 

Kanchaladévt 394 

Kancharasa 115 


Kanchi 33, 35-36, 3 9, 268; 
~Pallavas of - 262 


Kanchikabbe 141 

Kanchipura 261 

Kandagal 108 

Kandagale, modern Kandagal 
108 

Kandali 123 

Kandanavrolu 23 ’ 

Kandanpalli 87 

Kandir 109 

Kandhara-Ballaha-Amdghava- 
rsha, 369 

Kanimurruttu, same as Gani. 
murruttu 80 

Kannada Sandhivigrahi 275 

Kannada Four Thousand, dis- 
trict 106 

K annadige 108 

Kannakaira 114 ;-II 114 

Kannaki 85-87 

Kannera 149 - 

Kaunaradéva, Akélavarsha- 
( Rashtrakita Krishna III) 
213, 368, 876 oO 


46, 


aad 


Lakshmana Bhattéraka 122 

Lakshmanaséna 161 

Lakshmarasa 107, 390 

Lakehméfvara 388; -Inscrip- 
tion 135-37, 144, 251 

Lakshmt, goddess 73 

Lakshmidéva I, Ratta Ruler 
118; -11, 114-15, 118 

Lakshmt Mahadévi 144 

Lakshmipur inscription 369- 
70 

Lakshmiséna 161-62 

Lanka 262 

Latamabidevt 78 

Lataréja, Virachdla - 40, 78 

Lilavatt 234 

Linga, Vivaéaiva chief 23 

Loke 119, 198, 215; -TI, 215, 
215 n.; -III -IV 215 

Loka Jinalaya 198, 215 n. 

Lokavibhiga 48 

Lokéévara temple 215 

Lokki, tree 171 

Lokkigundi, same as Lakkundi 
140-41 

Lokkiyabbe 171 

Lokupdi, same as Lakkundi 
150 

Lord Jina, Law of ~ 110 


[ Ma }ohidéva 350-51 

Mackenzie, 11 

Madskaéiré 157 

Madapa Dandyaka (Dandana- 
yaka ) 220, 380 

Madari 85, 88 

Madévi 324 

Madévi Arandimangalam 46 

_, MAdéviya Piriya Basadi 180, 
324 

Madhava (chief) 10; ( officer) 
146; - Bhattaéraka 182 

Madhavachandra, teacher 142 

Médhavachandra, teacher 221, 
382 

Madhavachandra, teacher 395 

Madhbva pontiff 173 n. 

Madiniru 206 
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| Madiraikonda Parakésarivar- 
man, Chola king, 36 
Madlir 121 
Madura 56-58, 61-63, 63 n, 
71, 78, 82, 84-89, 232, 402; 
-region 396; sthalapurana 
of- 402 
Magaral 38 
Maghanandi, teacher 57, 61 
Maghanandi, teacher 118 
Maghanandi, teacher 119-21 
Mag hanandi, teacher 136, 347, 
395 
Maghanandi, teacher 347 
Maghanandi, teacher 395 ; 
-Siddhantachakravarti 224, 
380 
Maghapattipura 122 
Mahabharata 14, 103, 103 n., 
201 
Mahidévi, queen 105 
Mahadévi, queen 215 
Mahajanas, One Thousand ( of 
Lakkundi) 141; Three 
Hundred (of Sédimba ) 217, 
289, 291-92, 294 
Mabajinénodra 97 n. 
| Mahajvala, same ag Jvalama- 
lini 48, 292 
Mahakali 47 
Mah&manas!, Yakshi 109 
Mahimandalacharya 118 
| Mahamanikya 235 
Mah&muni, teacher 95 
Mahanadu 108, 108 n. 
Mehaniga Kula 51 
Mahapurana 42, 138 
Mahiarajavadi Nadu 143 
Mahasimantas 147 
Mahaséna, teacher 106; ~Pap- 
dita 388 
Mahadérimanta Basadi 107 
Mahitirtha (of Kopana) 157 
Mahbavadavidisvara 182, 325, 
331 
Mahavaméa 2, 2n., 25, 25n., 
26, 26n,, 30 n. 
Mahavénu 37 


Mahavira, Jina3, 16, 18, 33, 
37, 38, 40, 49-50, 54, 56-57, 
59, 64-65, 68-70, 73, 76, 81, 
94-95, 100, 142, 166 n., 180, 
185, 187, 194, 200, 235 

Mabéndrakirti 528 

Mahéndra I 157, 162 

Maehéndravarma I, Pallava 
king, 33-35, 52, 77, 81 

Mahésh, same as Mahésvar 
305 

Mahéévar 305 

Mahishmati, modern Mahéévar 
or Mahésh 215, 236, 304- 
305, 305n., 307; — purava- 
radhiévara 214, 305 

Mahumani Jineévara 234 

Mahumanikya 191 , 280, 234 

Mailaladévi 116 

Mailama, queen 22 

Mailapa Tirtha 112-13 

Mailugi 108 

Maitravaruna 158 

Makaniar 390 

Maladhari, teacher 116 

Maladhari, teacher 225, 247, 
250 

Maladhari, teacher 281 

Maladharidéva, teacher 122 

Maladhiaridéva, teacher 148 

Maladhari Sramanas 203 n. 

Malagarti, modern Mialagitti, 
297, 235 

Malagitti 208 

Malagitti 235 

Malaikula 66 

Malainatha, temple 50, 51, 71 

Malakétaka 192 n, 

Malaladévt 232 

Ma( M4 )lanir, modern Malir 
232-33 

Malauve 380 

Malaya 48 

Malayadri 195, 328 

Malayala 116 

Malebegada 196 

Maleyala Pandita 117 

Maleyakhéda, modern Mal- 
khéd 195-96, 325 n. 


Maleyiru (or Kanakagiri) 26 

Mali-gauds 367 

Malikadda, modern Malkhéd 
325 n. 

Maliyapindi 20; -grant 20, 
166, 198 

Malkhéd 48, 97, 173, 181, 199, 
192 n.,, 193-97, 199, 218 
221, 325, 325n, 327-28, 
330-31, 333, 335, 365; An 
tiquities of-197 ; -gurus 161, 
181, 196, 338; -inscription 
154, Néminatha temple at- 
225, 325, 328; —Pattavali 
196, 329; -Pontiffs 328-30, 
Rashtrakiita dynasty of- 43, 
368, 371, 376, Siddhasim- 
hasana of ~196; 

Malla, M abapradhina- 392 

Malladéva 12 

Mallagavunda 145 

Mallappa, Jaina-147 

Malli 249 

Mallidéva, chief 119 

Mallidéva, chief 216 

Mallikarjuna (god) 402; 
(place ) 5; Ratta chief 116; 
- Yuvaraja (Chalukya 
prince ) 246 

Mallinitha 50n,, 
395 

Malliraja (or Saluvéndra) 126 

Malliraya Odeya 126 

Mallisénapperiyar 61 

Mallisetti 158, 180, 307 

Mallishéna, teacher 34 

Mallishéna, teacher 156, 
- Bhattaraka 224, 232 

Mallishéna Siri 138-39 172; 
- Vamanasiiri 35 

Malliya Récha 397 

Malliyir 44 

Malir 233 

Malwa 209-10, 226, 244-45, 
249; Paramaras of- 244, 
246 

Mamala 370 on. 

Mammai Kuratti 67 

Manali 226, 249 


109, 145, 


INDEX 


Manastambha 135, 226, 395 

Mandalacharya 116, 119, 125, 
325, 331 

Mandalapurusha 95-96 

Mandalapurushanpattu 96 

Manga Mahipati 128 

Mangalivéda 108 

Mangarasa 181-82 

Mangundi 145, 164 

Mapigundage, modern Man. 
gundi 145 

Manigundi 145 

Manikya Bhattaraka 108 

Manikyadéva 191 

Manikyanandi 388 

Manikyapur'a 145 

Manikyaséna 128 

Manikyatirthada basadi 115 

Mannedadi Thousand 192, 
334 

Mannéra Masalevida 151 

Mannai Ponnandai 45 

Mandli 165-66 

Mantagi 390 

Mantrachidimani 143 

Mantravadi 74, 199, 261; 
-Dévakirti 328 

Mantravadiivara 74 

Mantravidya 74, 172 

Mantir 392 

Manir 232 

Manyakhéta, modern Malkhéd 
192, 194, 198 

Maran Sadaiyan, Pandya king 
67, 78 

Marasithgayya, Namayara-140 

Marasitiha 118, 138, 370, 388, 
-ITl 391 

Miravarman ( Sundarapandya) 
53, 81 

Maruvel al 105 

Markandéyapurana 11 

Marél 104, 162, 164 

Martanda, Mahisimanta ~ 143 

Martar 204, 307 

Marudévi Avve 145 

Marudévi temple 388 

Marudige 398-99 

Marugaltalai 28 
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Marula 870, 

Maruti 111n,, 144 

Masavali 140 

Maski 393 

Masdpavasin 364 

Matisigara 55; -anna 348 

Matsyapurana 249 

Mattavilasaprahasana 35 

Mattikatti 392 

Mauni Bhatéra 66, 80 

Manunidéva, teacher 113 

Maunidéva, teacher 118 

Maurya 7n.,, 112 n., 201 

Mayadéva, Sarvadhikari-390 

Médin!siddha 160 

Maghachandra, teacher 22-28 

Méghachandra, teacher 117 

Méguti temple 104, 207 

Mélaipalli, monastery 69 

Melakunde, modern Melakun- 
di 226, 249 

Mélaparaja 20 

Mélarasa 22 

Mélmalai 53 

Méndamba 20 

Mettupatti 28 

Metres: Anushtubh 151, 233, 
262, 269, 283, Arya 168, 
262, 269; Aryagiti 250, 284; 
Champakamala 233, 250, 
269, 295, 307; Indravajra 
284; Kamalatika 228, 295; 
Kanda 260, 252n,, 269, 
276, 284, 295; Mahdsrag- 
dharé 159, 250, 269, 284, 
295; Malini 284; Matta 
bhavikridita 238, 250,262, 
269, 276, 295, 338, 348; 
Ragalo 150, Lalita-150, 
Tomara - 150; Sardilavi- 
kridita 307, 338, 348 n.; 
Upajati 250, 284; Utpale- 
mala 233, 250, 269, 276, 296 

Milalar 66 ; - Kuratti 67 

Mimamsa 401 

Minaksh! temple (at Madura ) 
55 n., 82 

Mingaikuman 67 
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Mirinte 227, 806; (modern 
Martar ) 214, 307; ( mode- 
rn Miriyansa ) 307 

Mirinte Nada 214, 217, 219, 
326, 304, 807, 317-19; 
-Three Hundred 180, 214, 
805, 307 

Mirita Three Hundred 807 

Misaraganda 366 

Modeganiiru 206 

Modeya Kalapaka 224 

Monastic order, female — 76 

Morab 143, 164 

Morére Angadi 201 


Mosalavada, Parévandtha st - 
152 


Motebennir 389-90 

MrigSvatiyabbe 109 

Mrigééa 110 

Mrigééavarmé, Kadamba ruler 
97-98, 110, 133.n., 193 

Midabhatkal 127 

Midabidore 163 

Mudbd} plates 192 n. 

Mougad 142, 164, 166, 199 

Mugatkhan Hubballi 191 


Muganda, modern Mugad 142; 
-Thirty 143 


Mukkantéévara 12 

Mukkanti 11-12; ~Kaduvetti 
12; -Maharaja 12; ~Pallava 
12 


Mukkaravasati 388 
Mukkodeya Kal 54 n., 135 n,, 
357 


Mukkudaikal 54 

Mukula, same as Chellakétana, 
family 370 

Malabhadra 123 

Miilapalli 162 

Milas parishat 234 

Milavalli 226, 249 

Malgund 5, 134, 203, 362, 
-insoriptions 135-38, 148- 
44, 148, 326 n.; ~monastery 
138, 173 

Miliga 234 

Malla Bhattdraka 112 


Mummuridandas 108, 122, 274, 
518 n., 321-22 
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Munalli 249° 

Munda Nadu; -Rashtra 5; 
~Varhéa 8 

Mundanna 128 

Mundita Vamiéa 8 

Mundiyavarhéa 5, 8 

Munichandra, teacher 114-15 

Munichandra, teacher 142 

Munichandra, teacher 165 

Munichandra, teacher.225, 281 
-82; -Siddhantadéva 102; 
-Traividya 144 

Munisuvrata, Jina 395 

Munivalli, modern Mandli 165 

Masinikunda 19 

Muita-Loka 215 

Mnittupatti 28, 31, 57, 396 

Mavattaru ( badu) 318 

Mysore, Gangas of- 378 n. 


N 


Nabhirdja 205, 216, 247, 249 
Nadambi Vasati, Jaina temple 
19 
Nagabhipa 148 
Nagachandra 115 
Nagachandra 142; -Bhatta- 
raka 390; -Siddhintadéva 
143 
Nagadéva, general 140 
Nagadéva, Jaina temple of 347 
Nagai, inscriptions from ~ 214, 
274, 294, 306-7 
Nagakumiarakavya 138 
Nagamalai 56, 63 n., 82 
Nagamangala epigraph 161-62 
Naganandi, teacher 39-40 
Naganandi, teacher 324, 368, 
372 
Naganandyacharya 389 
Naganathéévara temple 41 
Nagarajasvami temple 70 
Nagara Jinilaya 145, 394 
Nagaréévara temple 141, 388 
Nagari, village 93 
Nagarjune, Buddhist monk 7n, 
~ Pandita, poet 233 
Nagarkoil 70 


a ee 


Nagaséna, teacher 134, 137; 
~déva, teacher 154; ~ Pan- 
dita, teacher 106 

Nagasiriyauve 108 

Nagaur 196 

Nagulara Pollabbe 389 

Nagavarma 15 

Nagavira 224, 332 

Nagire 124-25; ~ Rulers of - 
126-27 

Nagiri Rajya 124 

Nakara 102 

Naladiyar 2, 84 

Nalgamundu 147 

Nalikabbe 155 

Nalkir 67; - Amalanémi 
Bhtara 67 ; - Kuratti 67 

Nalkirkkudi 66 

Nallattal 45 

Nalprabhu 145 

Nanadégis 108, 318 % 

Nanda, family 11; -king 17 

Nandavadige 106-7 

Nandavara 149 

Nandi 223 

Nandibévaru 151, 163 

Nandi Bhattaraka 390 

Nandippottarasar 39 

Nandifvara 194, 395 

Nandivarman 39; -IT 46 

Nannapayya 44 

Nannaya Bhatta 14~15 

Nannéévara temple 334 

Narada 53 

Naralokamitra 348 

Naranan 39 

Narananayaka 395 

Naragasana 162 

Narasimha temple 111 n. 

Narasimha I 128-29, ~IT 128~ 
29 

Narasimnhariyapura, 
Edehalli, 173 

Naravihana I 20; ~IT 20-21 

Naravarman 244-45 

Narayana, deity 118, 135, 261, 
291 

Narfyanabhita 178 n. 


Same 4s 


Narégal 139 

Naréodrakirti 142 

Naréndra II 186 

Narindraséna I 135-36, 138- 
39, ~II 136, 139 

Narg&vanda Chavunda 142 

Narmada, river 140, 226, 242 
~43, 247, 305, 305 n. 

Nartamalai 31, 51, 54 

Niathaséna 21 

Nattikappatarar 67 

Navadévata 95 

Navalgund 143, 164, 164 n.,, 
133, 173 n. 

Meviagends, Jvélamélint at- 
14 


Nayakirti 155 

Nayanandi 116, 247 

Nayanar 74; Vihara ~ 45; 
Ponneyilnatha - 45 

Nayassna 3, 5, 8-9, 135-36, 
187 n., 144, 251 n,; -1 189, 
144; - IE 139 

Nechchura Nadu 66 

Némanna 147 

Némichandra, teacher 116-17, 
122, 224, 281-83, 352 n.; 
~ 1165; -IT 165; - Pandita 
281; - Ravula 152, 
~Siddhantachakravarti 138. 
~ Siddhantadéva 304, 306; 
~Siddhantakirti 328-29 

Némidéva, teacher 352, 392 

Nemingtha, Jind 8, 37, 50, 65, 
69, 73, 94, 119-20, 194; - 
Basadi 141, 204, 356; - 
Jinalaya 194, 225; 
Sasanadévata of - 194, 
temple 195, 197, 325-26, 
$30, 381; Yakshint of - 
173, 184 

Nomipandita 160 

Némifvara 129; -of Ujjanta- 
giri 203, 205 

Nérilege (modern Ntralgi) 145 

Nésaragi, 393 

Nidhiga 116 

Nidhiyanna 162 

Nidugallu 160 


Nigantha 25; - giri 25, 25 n.; 
-Jotiya 25 ;- Kumbhanda 25 

Nighantu-Chidamani 95 

Nijiyabbe 113 

Nilagiri Hill 47 

Nilanaru, modern Nilaru 249 

Nilba]]i 193, ~ Konkanalli 193 

Nilara 249 

Nimbadéva 120 

Nimbargi 243, 245 

Niralgi 145 

Niragjanavadhita 951 

Niravadyakirti 142 

Niravadya Pandita 389 

Nirgrantha 26, 86, 110, 
— ascetics 97 

Nishidhi 17, 22, 107, 128, 132 
n., 136, 143, 146, 152, 154 
157, 158, 165, 184 n, 185, 
203, 206-7, 295-26, 325-27, 
330, 344, 347, 354-86, 392; 
-kallu 184 n; -mandapa 
132; -of P&yana 356; -re- 
cords 132, 165; -of Vidya- 
nandasvami 326 

Nittira 160 

Nityavarsha 149; -Rashtra- 
kita king, 22 

Niyamasara 159 

Nolambantaka 370 

Nolambapallava 151, 157, 157 
n, 158-59 

Nolambavadi 162 

Nompiya Basadi 105, 141, 388 

Nripatunga 209, 339, -Amo- | 
ghavarsha 147, 181, 194; 
~Vallabha, 388-39 

Nirmadi Kshitipa 210-1), 
289-90; -Taila 290 

Nyaya 283 


oO 
Odalavadi 95 
P 


Padaliptichary’ 97, 193 


Padavidu 96 


1 Padevala Taile 140 
| Padirippuliyar 48 
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Padmabbarasi 139 

Padmakshttra, same as Sarya- 
kshétra: 250 

Padmiakshi, goddess 13; ~tem- 
ple 22 

Padmanandi, teacher 74 

Padmanandi, teacher 149 

ranean teacher 130, 155 


Padmanandi, teacher 225, 
281-82 .~Siddhantadava 161 

Padmaprabha, deity 37, 235 

Padmaprabha, teacher 116 

Padmaprabha Maladhari, 
teacher 159-60, 895 

Padmasana posture 345, 352 

Padmaséna 389 

Padmavati, goddess, 13, 49, 
65, 69, 69 n., 70,72, 72 n,, 
73, 81, 95, 120, 122, 135 n., 
143, 147,171, 171 n, 172, 
172 n., 173, 183-84, 186-87, 
189 n., 190, 194, 204, 220, 
357, 379, 395; Cult of - 
171 n. 

Padmavatiya-kal 54n., 135 n, 

Padumavve 392 

Pain-Ganga, river 250 

Paitban 199 n. 

Pakshdpavasi 116 

Patalika 48 

Patalipura 48 

Palasige 40;-Twelve Thon- 
sand 143 


Palaéika ( modern Halsi ), 
98-99, 110 


Pale Ingunaye 227, 235 

Paliyilalvar 94, 94 n, 

Pallakarate, modern Halka- 
rati, 227, 235 

a Gandu 201, 343, 345, 


Pallava, family, 12, 19, 33-34, 
46, 77, 81, 261-62 
Palli, Jaina institution, 79, 
79 n,, 94 
Paljichobhandam 34, 41, 44, 
54, 70, 78-79, 79 n,, 83 


Pajlikatam 79 n. 


$48 


Palyakteti 165 
Palyankasana 36, 187 


Pampa 15, 103 n., 914; ~Bha- 


rata 102 
Pana 284 
Panappadi 49 
Panardja 868, 371 
Pana Rashtra 48 
Pafichaliiga 118 


Pafiohapandava beds 27, 31, 56 


-5T, 93, —Hills 31, 41; 


-Malai 31, 39, 49, 60, 71, 


73, 78 
Pafichapandavar Tippa 93 


Pafichaparaméshthi 207, 381- 


82, 395 
Pandavas 101, 201 
Pandavapaiicha, cave 21 
Pandavara Vathala 201 
Pandavara Vathara 201 
Pandéévara of Araliru 265 
Pandharpur 108 
Panditaraya 126 
Panduk&bhaya 25 
Panduranga temple 331] 
Pandya, kingdom 2, 26 n., 27, 

30, 86, 158; -raler 47 ; 

-family 55, 78, 81 
Panthipura 390 


Parabbani copper plate charter 


102 

Parisakirti 364 

Pariyalige 398-99 

Paralira 133, 133 n. 

Paramira family, 245-46 ; 
~kings 244 

Paramardhi 378 n. 

Paraméshthins 86 

Parantaka I, Chola king, 41, 
43, 79 n. 

Parasgad 165 

Paravidimalla 35, 44 

Paréva, same as Paraévanatha, 
303, 850; Chenna - 180, 
~Padarar 61 
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Parivabhipa 128 


Parévadéva 142; Prasanna- 


158 


Parévanatha 17, 37, 47, 49, 50 
-52, 56, 59-61, 65, 68-70, 
72, 91, 99-100, 103, 106, 
108, 119-21, 129, 144-46, 
149, 179-81, 183, 185-86, 

194, 

198, 204, 242, 302, 319 
318, 322, 329-a0, 350, 357, 
379, 383, 394; -Basadi 161- 
62, 330, 395; -Bhattarake 
116; Bkaéaleya -191; -Pad- 

j  Mavatl basti 188; -temple 

52-51, 71, 76 n. 94, 106, 

118, 120, 144, 147-48, 162 

594; Yakshint of- 171, 184 


186 n, 189, 191-92, 


Parvatr 73 
Paryashann festival 101 
Padumalai 56, 63 n., 82 


Pasupdi, modern Asundi 139 


Pasupata 201 
| Patala Yakeha 109 

Patalipura 48 

Patastvaram 157, 159-60 

Pattale Karanam 228, 952 

Pattancheruvu 212, 293 

| Patt&vali, of Malkhad gurus 

328 

Pattavardhika, family 20 

Pattini Bhatara 67, 69, 78, 
80; 
-Guravadigal 222; 
-Kuratti Adigal 41, 80; 
—Kurattiyar 60n.; 61, 80 

Patti Pombuchchapura 72 

Paudanapura 103 

Pavagada 160 2. 

Pavitrardpana 275 

Pavitratsava 275 

Payans 355-56, 364; 
Nishidhi of- 356 

Payayavrati 162 

Payanna 330 


ner rr ee ee GR Rs ce 
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Paydshnt 250 

Péchchipallam 54, 62-63, 396 

Peddaga lidiparru 21 

Penikelapadu 92 

Penugonda 122, 129 n., 161; 
~nadu 161; 
pontifical throne of- 162 

Penugonde 22 

Penukonda, same as Penu- 
gonda 161, 196 

Pérayakkudi 69 

Perbanas, same as Hebbainas 
334 

Periyadigal 36 n. 

Periyapuranam 36, 49, 82, 
84, 402 

Permadi 378 n., 387; 
~Basadi 107, 388; 
—Jinalaya 387 

Permanadi 376, 378 n. 

Perumakan 88, 88 n, 

Perumbattiyir 61 

Perumparrir 66 

Pértir Kuratti 67 

Pichchai Kuratti 67, 80 

Pidankndi 67 

Pindi 50 n. 

Pindikkadavu] 49 

Pindiyén 50 n. 

Piriya Melakunde, 
Hire-Melkundi 249 

Piriya samudaya 22], 247 

Podanapura 102-03 

Pombuchchapura 72 n., 171, 
195 

Ponagunda, modern Hungund 
107 

Ponna, poet 140, 213-14 

Ponneyilnatha 45 

Ponniyakkiyar 39-40 

Ponnavida 106 

Ponnugunda, modern 
gund 107 

Ponnir 45-48, 74 

Posavar, modern Hesir, 14l- 
42 


modern 


Hun- 


Potali, same as Podana 103 
Potana, same as Pddana 103 
Potancharu 212 
Potlacheru 212 
Pottalakere 211-12, 226, 293 
Poygaimalai 31. 60, 81 
Prabhachandra, teacher 105 
Prabhichandra, teacher 113 
Prabhachandra, teacher 115 
Prabhichandra, teacher 120 
Prabhichandra, teacher 133 
Prabhachandra, teacher 142. 
Prabhacbandra, teacher 151 
Prabbachandra, teacher 158 
Prabbichandra, teacher 165 
Prabhachandra, teacher 198- 
99, 224, 228, 261, 267, 269 
Prabhisaéanka 142 
Prabbitavarsha 164 n. 
Pratipalapura 3-5, 7-8 
Pratishthina, modern Paithan, 
101, 103 n., 199 
Pratishthasamgraha 40 
Prativasudévas 123 
Pravachanasira 48n., 77 n., 
247 n., 283 
Prayage 250 
Prithvipati IT 79 n. 
Priyabala 47 
Prithvirama 112-14 
Prdla, 22 
Prola I 2th 
Pudukottai 54 
Pugalalaimangalam 39 
Pigavarman 192 n. 
Puhar 85-88 
Pajyapada, teacher 221, 
327, 330 
Pijyapada, teacher 389 
Polakééi II 19, 104 
Pali, modern Hali 117 
Paligere Three Hundred 107 
Puluvara, mudern Hullar, 109 
Purads Virappa temple 387 
Puragir, modern Hulgar 107 
Purigere 388-89 
Parikeranagara, modern Lak- 
shméévara 388 


57 


325, 


InDex 


Piarné, river 250 
Pirnachandra, teacher 66 
Pairnachandra, teacher 247 
Parudéva 103 
Pushpadanta, deity 204, 352- 
53 
Pushpadanta, teacher 281, 283 
Pushpanandi, Maladbari- 158 


Pushpaséna Vamanérya 35 
Puttadigal 49 n. 


Pavvanandi Kuratti 61 
Pyati Hanuman 179, 303 


R 


Réchamalla 138, ~Vasati 3388 

Raghavanka 203 n. 

Raisetti 274, 280 

Raja 371,-I 116;-TI 116, 
205 

Rajadhant Piriya Mosangi 393 

Rajamalla, Western Ganga 
prince, 42, 71 

Rajaraja, Chola king 40, 45; 
-1 43-44, 55, 78;-I1 14; 
- Naréndra 13 

Rajarasa 216 

Rajagékhara 121 n. 

Rajaéréshthi 357 

Rajavalikathe 26, 132 

Rajavve 388 

Rajéndra I, Chola ruler 43 

Rajéndrakirti 328 

Rajiru 206-7, 385 

Rakkasatangadagi 206 

Rakkasayya, Chaudhare- 189, 
216, 219, 242, 246-47, 249- 
51 

Rama, mythical hero 101 

Ramachandra, teacher 142 

Ramachandra, teacher 224, 
261, 267 

Ramachandrachirya 389 

Ramachandradéva 152 

Raémakonda 21 

Ramalinga, temple 115 

Raémanandi 282 : 


‘Ramanatha 150 


Ramatirtha 21 
Ramayana 197 


| 
| 
| 
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Ramayya, Ekintads- 148, © 
181~83, 2 


Ramisetti oor 

Rampur-Bhanpur 196 

Ranébenniar 889 

Ranganétha 251 

Rangarija 128-29 

Ranna, poet 140, 202 n., 213, 
219, 870, 877, 393 

Rasa(sa)siddhas 154, 174 

Rasdsidbha images 152 

Rasdsiddhula Gutta 153 

Rashtrakita 22, 43, 111-19, 
137, 138, 147, 149, 180-82» 
192, 192n., 193-94, 197, 
209, 213-14, 244, 327-28, 
335, 339, 364, 368-71, 378, 
391 

Ratnanandi 27 

Ratnatraya Basadi 128, 128 n., 
129, 130 n., 185, 393, 395 

Ratrimati 119, 164 

Ratta, family 110, 112, 114, 
114 n,, 115—16, 118-19, 122, 
171, 209, 213, 219, 369 n.; 
—Jiralaya 122; -rajagaru 
114 

Rattara Méru 369, 369 v., 870 


Rattara Patta Jinilaya 113 
Rattayya 368, 371 

Ravanandi 225, 281-82, 282 n. 
Ravichandra, teacher 113-14 
Ravichandra, teacher 225, 247 
Ravichandra, teacher 347 
Ravikirti, poet 104 

Ravikirti, teacher 142 
Ravivarma 99, 110 
Rayarajaguru 182 

Rayarasetti 395 

Raybag 164 

Raydarg 152, 164, 174, 395 
Révakabbarasi 142 

Rishabha 44 n,, 109, 145 
Rishis 106, 119 

Rishinivasa 4, 4 n. 
Rishisamudaya 34 

Rodda 149 

Riapanariyana 119-2] 
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Sabdamanidarpana 214, 397 n. 

Sadidivandyaka of K eladi 208, 
205-6, 326 

Sadhu 381 

Sagara 397 

Sahasrakirti, teacher 148 

Sahasrakirti, teacher 390 

Sabasrakita, pillar 393 

Sabavasi 251 

Saigotta Ganga Permadi 115 

Saka, era 105 . 

Sakalachandra, teacher 108 

Sakalachandra, teacher 143-44 

Sakalachandra, teacher 388 

Sakini 74 

Sakta, cult 261 

Sakti 88 

Salakapurushas, sixty three- 
123 

Salankayana 19 

Saleya Stmala 336 

Baliveya Tikamadéva 152 

Sallékhana(n&) 50, 127-28, 342, 
344, 346, 348, 354-55, 362 

Saluva, family 125, 366 

Saluvéndra, Haduvalli chief, 
126-27; -same as Malliraja 
126 


Samadhi, vow 145, - marana 
342, 348 


Semanar Kovil 56, 60, 80, 
- Kadagu 54, 80; - Kundu 
55; ~ Malai 54, 80, 396 

Samanta Jinalaya 151 

Samantabhadra 184, 184 n. 

[Sé] mara a 351, 359 

Samavasarana-mandapa 53 

Sambandhar 35, 81 

Sambbuvaraja, Rajandrayana— 
45 , 

Sambghas: Dravida 49, 56, 75, 
222-24, 232; 76n; Dravile, 
221, 282; Déve 194, 223, Mala 
22-23, 55,76n., 105-9, 116-17, 
119-30, 122, 194, 186-37, 141, 
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145-46, 150-52, 158-60, 162, 
170, 208, 231-23, 247-48, 
280, 282, 325, 327-29, 347, 
352, 352 n., 355, 372, 380, 
382-85, 387, 389-90, 392-94; 
Nandi 166, 223-24, 232, 387, 
395; Punnata 194n,; Séna 
170, 233; Sinha 223; Yapa- 
niya 20,77, 98, 105, 109-10, 
113, 115, 117-18, 128, 141 
-46, 152, 164-67, 170, 173 n,, 
198- 99, 221-24, 261 n,, 306, 
332; Vira 96 

Samghaéri 4, 7-8 

Sarhkaradéva 149 

Sarmkaran 89 

Samkhya 283 

Sarhnyasana 143, 340, 342, 348 

Sampagavi 398-99 

Samprati 1, 3, 9, 98 

Sarnsaja 352 

Samyaktva Kaumudi 162, 181, 
197; - Ratnakarachaityalaya 
142; ~ Saptati 193 

Sangabhipa 128 

Sangakurattigal 67 

Sangam 84 

Sangam Age 73 

Sangamadéva 147 

Sangaran Srtvallavan 60 

Sangiraya 126 

Sangitapura, sameas Haduva- 
Hi 124-26, 128, 132, 132 n,, 
326, 395; -preceptors 124-25, 
126 n,, 127, 129, 132 

Sangir 146 

Sankamadéva 212 

Sankara Disimayya 212 

Sankaragands 213-14, 219, 368, 
370-71; -I 368; - If 209, 
368- 69 

Sankha Basadi 388-89; Jineé- 
vara 181 

Sankhanacharya 389 

Sankhapayya 368 

Sanna Sindégi 208 

ata) 131n., 213, 219, 


Santaladéviyara Basadi 204, 
213, 359 


Santora, family 72 n. 

Santa 23 

Santinatha, deity 94, 106, 
108-09, 116, 123, 165, 179, 
183, 186 n. 189, 220, 242, 
267, 346, 348, 390, - Purana 
140, 214; - Temple 116, 204, 
267, 388, - Tribhuvanati- 
laka—141 

Santivarma 113 

Santivira 145 

Santivtraguravar 61 

Sanyasana 22, 134 

Sanyasi 16;- Amma;- Ayya 
16; - Divulu 16; - Gunda 93 

Saptabhang? Naya 308 

Saradagi 197 

Sarasvati, deity 194- ~ river 
313, ~ Tirtha 56 

Sarvalokaéraya 20 

Sarvanandi, teacher 224, 340, 
42, 347, 363 

Sarvanandi, teacher 247; 
~ Muni 48 

Sasanadévata 17, 31, 37, 56, 
109, 156, 186, 189, 194, 
292, 357, 379 

Sarasvata Vyakarane 197 

Saratavura 143 

Satavihana 9, 19, 101-102, 
lll n, 112 n. 

Sattiga, same as Satyifraya 105 

Sattimadéva, same as Satyas- 
raya 105 

Satyaéraya 210-11 

Saudore, same as Chaudore 251 

Saundatti 113-14, 164, 166, 
369 n, 

Savatigandhavarana basadi 213 

Sédam 164, 164 n,, 173 n., 197 
-98, 210, 218, 221, 228, 236- 
262, 288, - Chikka-basadi at, 
302; ~ Inscription from-166, 
198-99, 214,217-18, 292; 
~ Jaina temple at — 219, 259, 
266, 273, 280 

Ssdarampattn 93 

Sédimba, modern Sédam 119, 
217, 227, 262, 267, 269, 281, 


—_ 


289, 293-95; — Agrabara 
town of ~ 228, 260; — citadel 
of - 268, 275, 291, 294-95; 
~ Councillors of - 292-93; 
~ heroic Brahmanas of -— 27 4; 
~temple of Santin&tha at- 
220;~ Three Hundred 
MahAjanas of -220, 261, 274- 
275; — Vipras of -— 274 

Sekkilar 84 

Seleyahalli ( modern Sheloli ) 
212, 317, 319 

Sembattar 95 

Séna lI, Ratta chief 114; - II 
114, 116 

Séndraka, family 111, 133 

Senguttavan, Chéra king 86, 


Séram, same as Sédam 262 

Settigutta 207 

Settipodavu 31, 58-59, 61-62, 
78, 396 

Settiyara Oni 198, 259, 302 

Sheloli 212, 319 

Shiggaon 889 

Shimoga 202, 205, 225 

ShirGr 146, 164 

Siddan 89 

Siddha 328 n,, 381-82 

Siddhachakra 382 

Siddhakédara 99, 164 

Siddharmalai 58 

Siddhanta Ohakravarti 22 n.; 
~Déva 105 

Siddbasana 57-58 

Siddhasithhasana 195-96, 328n. 

Siddhavadavan 49 

Siddhavata 5 

Siddhfiyika 37-38, 40, 40 n., 
56, 59, 69, 73, 95, 194 

’ Silagrima 164, 164 n, 

Silahara, family 100-1, 110, 
119-21, 147, 171, 188, 188 
n. 204-5, 246 

Silappadikéram 50 n., 73, 84- 
85, 86n., 88-89, 89n, 90, 

- #90 n, 91, 168 

atala, 86-87 
Sishgisetti 392 


INDEX 


Simha 110, 116, 223 

Simhana 357 

Simhanandi, teacher 2, 9-1°, 
11 a, 171 n, 

Simhanandi, teicher 204, 224, 
346-48, 363 

Simhanandi, teacher 142 

Simhanandi-anna 348 

Simhapura 389 

Simbisana, same as Vidya- 
sthina 122, 161 

Simhasari 48 

Simhhavarma 19 

Simuka 101 

Sinda, family 220, 380, 382-83 

Sindana Kalpole 116 

Sindavadi 115 ; -One Thousand 
149, 155, 160 

Sindavige, modern Sindagi 150 

Singanandi 154 

Singavaram 49-50 

Singeya 392 

Singhana (Sirmghana) 108, 
212, 321-22, 392 

Singikulam 94 

Sinnavai, Pallava queen 44 

Streya Kalisetti 304, 313 

Sirivitaiyakkurattiyar 67 

Siriyadévi 165 

Sirsangi 393 

Sirupikkam 39 

Siruvakkam 38 

Sittannavadsal 29, 31, 51 

Siva 73, 82, 88, 249, - gati 
80;-Linga 34, 183; 
-temple 95, 117, 141, 157, 
385 

Sivamara 115 

Sivanandi 341 

Skanda Purana 172 n, 

Soge (gi) 150-51 

Sdmadéva 387 

Somaladaévi 394 

Somanandi 129 

Sdmanitha 182, 203n. 

Soméévara 141, 182, 248;-I1 
105-6, 114, 117, 135, 187-38, 
142-43, 150-51, 211-12, 
244;-II 107, 118-14, 143, 
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211; - III 117, 210-11, 215, 
267, 274, 389;-IV 141, 
148, 159, 211, 217, 289-90, 
398 ;- Pandita 148 

Sondé 124, 131, 131 n,. 
132-33, 174, 174 n.; - Aka- 
lanke~matha at— 182 n.; 
~ Chiefs 129, 181 n. 

Sorab 225, 282 

Soratir 143-44, 169 

Sdvidéva, Rayamorari- 
108 n,, 206, 212, 217, 317, 
319, 328, 334 

Srivakas 21, 92, 397 


Sravanabelgola 24, 74, 95, 103, 
124-25, 131, 140, 140n,, 164, 
182, 184, 201-3, 213, 226, 
228-9, 326, 352; -Gomma- 
tana&tha of-203;—Inscriptions 
133,156, 202 n., 222-23, 225- 
28, 247n., 248 

Sravikas 77 

Srtdhanaktrti 328 

Sridhara 4, 4 n., 5 

Sridhara, teacher 117, 
-I 116; -II 116 


Sridharadéva, teacher 74 

Sridharadava, teacher 115 

Sridharadéva, teacher 225, 247; 
-Traividya 118;~ Traividya 
-chakréévara 118 

Sri-Gita-Vitariga 
datika 197 

Srtkirti 142 

Srtkoil 86-87 

Srikaranddhiéa 145 

Srikaranapper umballi 39 

Srt-Mandiradava 20 

Srinandi, teacher 66 

Srinandi, teacher 108 

Srinandi, teacher 146, Bhataéra 
372;-Pandita 143-44, 389 

Srinivasa Saradagi 197 

Sriparvate 4,5,7 0.8 

Sripuranam 42 

Srirangam 87~88 

Srifaila 4, 4 n,; 5, 7n., 23, 98, 
402 


Ashtapa- 
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Srivijaya 28;-dsva 389; 
—Jindlaya $89-. - vasati 368 

Sentadsvt 194 , 

Sratakicti 116, 125;-I 125 
-II 125-27; - Traividya 
120 

Srutapaficham! 382 

Srutévatara 156 

Sthalapurana of Madura 56, 
82, 402 

Sthinidhipati 149 

Sthénikas 165 

Stone Circles 20! 

Subbachandra, teacher 113, 
116 

Subhachandra, teacher 116 

Subhachandra, teacher 118 

Subhschandra, teacher 122 

Subbchandra, teacher 142 

Subhechandra I 165;-II 165 

Subbakirti 115 

Subhakirti 281, 283 

Sadi 166; — plates 119 

Sidraka 371 

Sugandhavarti 112-14 

Sundara Pandya 78 

Suparévanatha 54, 94, 106, 
186 n. 

Surat 196 

Siryakshétra 250 

Svadi, same as Sindé 131-32; 
—- Copper plates 131 n. 

Svamikumara 348 

Svarnapura~Kanakagiri 47 

Svayambhi 89 

Svayambhidéva 191 


Svatambara, sect 3, 23-24, 76 n, 
77, 97-98, 164, 166-67, 193, 
292; -and Digambara split 
98; ~Jainas 402 

Syadvada 132 


Tt 


Tachohambadi 94 

Tadkod 391 

Tagadira modern Dharmapuri 
162 - 

Tagarapura 100-1 
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Taila IT 118, 149, 210-11, 274; 
-IIi 210-11, 290, 290 n., 291, 
334 

Tailapa 161 

Takkdlam, battle of~ 45 

Taélagunda 369 

Talikoti 400 

Tamil land, 312 

Tammadhaddi 292 

Tammadahalli 157-58 

Tammanna 152 

Tapattar 96 

Tantra Vidyé 172 

Tantric cult 261, 292, 328 n,, 
-deity 172; -worship 173 

Tapi, river 250 

Taré 891 n. 

Tétparyavritti 159-60 

Tatvarthasitra, 197 

Tattvarthasitram 42 

Tavi, same as Tapi 250 

Téjagi Dandaniyaka 120 

Telagu Chada 209 

Tehguli, modern Tengali 227, 
$65; -Seventy 334 

Tengali 164, 166, 193 n., 199, 
216, 221, 331-35 

Ténimalai 52, 54 

Tentiruppsllimalai 54 

— Hill, same as Ténimalai 

Tér 329-30 

Térapura 100 

Térdal 119, 121, 151 

Téridala, modern Térdal 119 

Tévaram 35, 49, 49 n., 56 

Tikka 230-31 ; -I 231 

Tikkama, same as Tikka 231 

Timambarasiya-basadi 204, 360 

Timmaniyaka 395 

Timmarasa 129 

Tipparaja 145 

Tirthada Basadi 135, 204, 360, 
392 

Tirthakaras 102; 
four— 123, 379 

Tirtha Vasati 388 

Tiruchchdranattu Malai 62, 68— 
69, 73, 81, 90, 99 
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TirachehSrapam, Hill 66-67, 
69, 71 < 
Tiruoboharanatta 
67 
Tirukkottar 66 
Tirumalai 30, 43-45, 66-67, 
71, 73, 77, 83, - Kuratti 67 
Tirumalavadi 44 
ee 49, 66, 69, 
? 
Tirunathakuoru 50 
Tirunechchura 66 
Tirunedumbnrai 69 
Tiruparutti Kuratti 67 
Tirapati Hill 172 n, 
Truppallimalai 53-54 
Tiruppimalai 39, 40-41, 78 
Tiruppanmalai 41 
Tiruppapoliyar 48 
Tirupparankanram 30, 56, 83 
Tirupparuttikkunram 38-34, 
67, 71 


Kurattigal 


Tirupparattikanru 35 

Tiruvalluvar 33 - 

Tiruvattir 402 

Tiruvayirai 61 

Tiruvirimballi 50 

Todaramalla 366 

Togarakunta 160 

Togarikunte 161 

Tolkappiyam 2, 84 

Tonka Natavadi Vishaya 19 

Toyimarasa 390 

Traikalayogi 173 

Traikirti 123 

Trailokya Chidimani 42 

Traildkyamalla (Someévara I ) 
102, 211; ~(Taila IIT) 290, 
-Ndlamba Pallava Permi- 
nadi 163 

Trailékyandithasvami 34, 74 

Trailokyavallabha 35 

Traipura 262 

Traipurasha 107 

Traividya, 114, 142; —-Chakrs- 
fvara 136, 139; -Narandra- 
séne 388; -Prabhachandra 
267; -Prabhachandra 
Bhattéraka., 261, 267; 
-Raémachandra 261, 267 


Tribhagibhyantarasiddhi 234 


Tribhuvanachandra. teacher 
281, 282 n. 

Tribhuvanachandra, teacher 
388-89 


Tribhavanadéva 117 
Tribhuvanakirti Ravula 158 


Tribhuvanamalla, ~Bhogadéva 
Chola Maharija 159, 163; 
-Vikramiditya VI 209 211, 
229, 242 304, 336; —Soméé- 
vara IV 210-11, 289-9) 


Tribhuvanatilaka Chaityalaya 
106-7 
Trikilayogi 21 
Trikitéévara 148 
Trildchana—Pallava 12 
Trildchanadéva 318 
Trilochanadévarasa 217 
Trimirti Kovil 81 
Trinayanakula 20 
Trivikrama 231 n. 
Tulapurusha 242-43, 251 
Tombigi 393 
Tumkir 160 
Tundira, Chéja country 45 
Tungabbadra 358, 377 
Tushtidina 251 


U 
Ubhayacharya 151 
Ubhayananadésis 274-75, 321 
Uchchangi 150, 166 
Udayachandra 117 
Udayadéva Pandita 3-9 
Udayaditya, Malwa king, 210, 

244-46 
Udayaditya, Bana chief 334 
Udayiditya 22 
Udayamartandavarman 70 
Udayi 245 
Ugraséna 232 
Ugura, guild of-268 
Vie Némiévara of-208, 
2 


Umasvati 184, 247 n. 
Umbaravani 122 
Ummanimalai 58 

1 a modern Unkal 398- 


Upadhyaya 381 


INDEX 


Uppamtaychane basadi 390 
Uppinabetgari (Betagéri), 
208-9, 213, 221, 367 
Uraiydr 85-87, 89 
Uttamapalaiyam 57, 61-62 
Uttanandi Adigal 69 
Uttarisanga Bhattaéraka 108 
Vv 
Vadagaon 122, 173 


*Vadtndra Chidamani 397 


Vadiraija, Jaina teacher 55 


Vadiraja, Madhva teacher 
173 nu, 174 n. 


Vadividyénanda 205 

Vaddacharya 352 n, 

Vahnidévatéi 47 

Vaigai, Hill 43, 45;- Tiru- 
malai 45 

Vaigavir 43-45 

Vaija Dandanatha 21 

Vaijakkavva 190 

Vaijayanti 98 

Vaiééshika 283 

Vaishnava Hymn 141 

Vaishnavism 188 

Vaisya 313, 336 

Vaji 140 

Vajranandi 56, 75 

Valahari, gana 20 

Valaiyapati 84 

Valla Udana Seruvotti dd 

Vallimalai, °8, 71 

Vallira 8 

Vamapa 34 

Vanasa 106 

Vanavasi-Chaityavasi order 
170 n. 

Vanavasin 184 n. 

Vanti Kojla 339 

Varada pose 40, 69 

Varagunan 61 

Varagunan 78 

Varaguna, Vikramaditya~-69 

Varinasi 250 

Varinga, place 195-96 

Varingacharita 224, 344, 
344 n., 348 n. 


Vardhamina, deity 33, 51, 94, 
111, 129, 179, 183, 185, 187, 
195 
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Vardhamina, teacher 36 
Vardhamina, teacher 61 
Vardhamina, teacher 66 
Vardhamana, teacher 117 
Vardhamana, teacher 120 
Vardbamina, teacher 228 
Vardhamana, teacher 241, 247 
Vardhamana, teacher 361-62 
Vardhamana, teacher 388 
Vardhamanapura 99 
Varnasa, family 217 
Varttamana Panditar 58 
Vasishtha, gdtra 158 
Vasudéva, teacher 120 
Vasudéva, teacher 133 
Vasudéva, teacher 142 
Vasudévas 123 


Vasudhaikabandhava Jindlaya 
141, 388, 


Vasunandi 225, 247 

Vasupiijya, deity 4, 6, 235 

Vasupijya, teacher 391; 
-Traividya 116-17 

Vatte_jutta, alphabet 55-57, 60 

Vavanarasa 142 

Vedal 46, 76 

Veda-mudalvan 89 

Vedanta 401 

Védas 291, 313 

Vélala 66 

Vémulavada inscription 102 

Venbu-niadu 5, 7, 58, 62, 66 

Vengi, country, 3~5, 12, 161 

Venkatapati 129, 129 n. 

Venkatéévara, deity 172 n; 204 

Vénugrima, modern Belgaum 
114, 116, 118, 122 

Vénir 163 

Vényatatapura 8 

Vétasa 37 

Vettuvan Kovil 64 

Vidal 46 

Vidal-parra 47 

Vidarbha 103 

Vidarpalli 46 

Visatdalegiye Perumal] 45, 


Vidyadévi 48, 189, 292-93 
Vidyadhara 100 
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Vidyananda, teacher 117 

Vidyinanda, teacher 154 n., 
934-95, 325-26, 328-30 

Vidy&iuanda, teacher 388 ; 
-Vadi- 154 

Vidyasthinas 161, 195-96 

Vibara Nayanar 45 

Viharas, Buddhist- 86 

Vijaya, chief 26 n. 

Vijaya Chakra 52 


Vijayaditys, Gilabare chief 120 
21 


Vijayaditya, Chilukya king, 
209, 213, 374, 389 

Vijayaditya VI (Amma IT) 19 

Vaereeye Kadamba chief 


Vijaya Kampavarman, Pallava 


king 78-79 
Vijayakirti I 125-96; -II 125, 
127 ; TXT 125 
Vijayamangalem 396 
Vijayanagara 23, 127, 129, 
146, 156, 161, 178, 195-96, 
205-06, 395, 402; -Saluva 
dynasty of- 366 
be > mea Madbyamaraje 


Vijaya Palaéika 110 
Vijayavatika, modern Bezwada 
21 


Vikrama Chola 34 
Vikramaditya, Chilukya king, 
-V 106, 209-11, 346;- VI 
22, 102, 106, 114-17, 186-37, 
144, 155, 160, 190-91 209-11 
216-17, 219, 228, 280-31, 
239n., 944-46, 267, 274, 291, 
304, 306, 312, 334, 336; 
- Varagupa, Pandya king 69 
Sy aa lane Gutta chief 
4 


Vikramainkadévacharitam 246 
Vikrawapandya 47 
Vikramapora 105 
Vikramarka 12 
Vilapaikkam 41 
Villupuram 49 
Vimalachandra 388 
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Vimaladitya 21 
Vimnktarrstindrs 105 
‘eee Kuravagigal 


Vina) achandra 152 
Vinayadéva 118 
vias Chalakya king 


Vinayfimbudhi 134 
Vinayanandi, teacher 113 
Vinaysnandi, teacher 224, 372 
Vinayasdna Siddhauta 162 
Viprapara 103 n. 

Vira Ballala 151;-IT 118 
Vira Bananjus 122-23 


Virabhadra, deity 117, 204 n,, 
206, 393 


Vira Jindlaya 107 

Viranandi, teaeher 69 

Viranandi, teacher 140 

Viranandi, teacher 151 

Viranandi, teacher 159-60 

Viranandi, teacher 280-81 

Vira Permadi 117 

Virappa 128 

Virapurs 218, 260, 262 

Vira Ramadévarasa, 205 

Viraéaiva 23, 133, 150, 187-88, 
212, 400-2 

Viraséna 124-35, 137-39 

Vira Sdmaniatha 182 

Vira Vikramaditya, Sinda 

chief 208 

Viruparasa 383, 400, 402 

Visskhaoharya 26-27,°33 

Viéilakirti 395 

Vishar 38 

Vishnu, god 73, 86, 88-89, 
220, 289 

Vishnudéva, chief 217, 318 

Vishnukundin, family 12 

Vishnuvardhana, Eastern 


Chalukya~12;-III 19; 
- Kubja-19 


Vishnuvardhana, Hoysala~ 
213, 219, 359 


Vitarage, Gitads or Sangita- 
182 


Vrishabha, Yaksha 95, 109 

























Vrishabha, teacher 92 
Vrishabbanathe, Jina 38, 94 
Tirtha, teacher 15 
Vyasapura 147 


WwW 
Wardha, river 250 
Wheel of Conquest 11 
¥ 
Yadava, family 116, 209 213, 
368 


Yadavas of Davagiri 147, 152, 
209, 319, 357, 390, 392 

Yadu-vainsa 205 

Yajarvéda 158 

Yaksha 43-44, 394; -Pair 
(couple) 187 189, 194; -and 
Yaksht, 44, 78 

Yaksharaje 171 n. 

Yaksht 40, 44, 172; -Cult 40, 
72, 74, 90, 168, 170, 172 n; 
Cult in Karnataka 170-73; 
~Cult in South India 40, 170; 
-Golden- 40; -Image 44, 73; 
~Prominence of- 61, 73; 
-Worship of- 40, 72-73, 170 

YakshinI 76 194, 292-93, 
as warrior 58, -image of- 38, 
56;-worship of- 70, 72, 95 

Yakshints 37, 61, 64, 173 

Yakshts 31, 55, 61, 171 

Yalavatti $92 

Yalbargi 207, 218, 221, 227, 
379-81, 384; -Highty 227 

YamnAdévi, same as Yamupd 
river 25) 

Yamuna, river 250 

Yapaniys monks (or teachers ) 
99, 115, 142-43, 164, 164 n., 
165, 169, 169 n. 

Yapantyas 104, 119, 163-66, 
168-69, 174, 887 

Yagodhara 4, 8 

Yaéovarman, same as Daga- 
varman 210 

Yatyaohiradharms 42 

Yedstore 225 

Yuan Chwang 201 

‘Yuddhemalla i 102 
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Nishidhi Inscription of Viyananda, Mulkhéd 


( Between pp. 350-31 ) 
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